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Introduction. 


The  material  for  the  following  delineation  of  the  Netsilingmiut 
and  the  Utkuhikjalingmiut  was  collected  during  the  period  from  April 
to  the  beginning  of  November  1923.  These  seven  months,  however,  by 
no  means  represent  a  time  of  uninterrupted  labour,  for  much  of  it 
had  to  be  spent  on  travelling  from  village  to  village  and  also  on 
hunting  trips  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food  for  ourselves  and  our 
dogs.  What  is  more,  these  hunts  occupied  much  more  of  my  time  than 
I  had  originally  intended,  because  for  five  months  unforeseen  circum- 
stances compelled  me  to  do  without  the  (ireenlander,  Qavigarssuaq, 
who  had  otherwise  accompanied  us  as  special  hunter  to  my  expedition. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  course  of  this  wandering  life  1  learned 
to  know  the  people  in  a  more  intimate  manner  than  if,  well  supplied 
with  provisions,  I  had  been  able  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  time 
in  tent-camps  employed  in  writing  down  my  observations  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  1  owe  gratitude  to  my  predecessors  in 
these  regions,  specially  Roald  Amundsen  and  Godfred  Hansen. 

As  in  the  foregoing  Volume  VII  I  have  elected  to  allow  the  various 
experiences  I  had  on  my  journeys  to  form  a  part  of  the  ethnographical 
descriptions.  It  is  probable  that  many  details  ought  properly  to  have 
been  grouped  separately;  and  indeed  I  am  aware  that  in  adopting  this 
method  1  am  committing  a  breach  of  current  practice.  I  have  deter- 
mined to  do  so,  however,  rather  than  break  the  continuance  of  the 
narrative  merely  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  dry  and  schematical 
grouping  which,  in  many  cases,  would  not  form  a  collective  and 
exhaustive  whole  anyhow. 

The  phonetic  spelling  used  is  as  follows:*) 

a:  as  in  French  "aller". 

ai:  as  in  English  "high", 

au:  as  in  English  "how", 

a:  as  in  English  "hat". 

a:  before  r  and  q,  as  in  English  "far", 

b:  as  in  English  "boy". 

*)  See  also  Dr.  Kaj  Hirket-Smith's :  Five  Hundred  Eskimo  Words.  Vol.  III.  No.  :{. 


h:  a  labialized  sound  between  b  and  v. 
d:  as  in  English  "had", 
e:  as  in  French  "été". 

e:  an  e  before  r  and  q,  articulated  back  in  the  mouth. 

f :  a  bilabial  sound  between  f  and  v. 
g:  as  in  English  "begin", 
g:  as  in  German  "regen". 
X:  as  in  German  "ich". 
h:  as  in  English  "half". 

i:  as  in  French  "ici". 

i:  an  i  before  r  and  q,  articulated  back  in  the  mouth, 
j:  as  y  in  English  "yard", 
k:  as  c  in  French  "cas". 

q:  a  sound  far  back  in  the  mouth,  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue, 

almost  as  when  hawking.  Peculiar  to  all  Eskimo  dialects. 
1:  as  in  English  "long". 
l:  unvoiced  1. 
m:  as  in  English  "man", 
n:  as  in  English  "no". 

r|:  corresponds  to  ng,  as  in  English  "king", 
o:  as  French  "eau". 

o:  before  r  and  q,  as  in  English  "for". 

p:  as  in  English  "poor". 

r:  almost  as  in  English  "sister". 

k:  almost  as  ch  in  Scotch  "loch". 

s:  as  in  English  "sing". 

J:  almost  resembles  sh,  as  in  English  "shilling", 
3:  a  sound  between  s  and  j,  as  in  French  "je". 
t:  as  in  French  "été". 

c:  a  sound  almost  as  a  mingling  of  t  and  s. 
u:  as  in  English  "poor", 
v:  as  in  English  "love", 
w :  like  the  English  w : 

A  dot  after  a  sound  means  that  it  is  long,  for  instance  a",  ni' 
etc.;  an  apostrophe  '  after  a  syllable  signifies  the  glottal  stop  or 
stress,  for  instance  har'wapto-rmiut  q^q^'tAq,  etc. 

In  working  up  the  philological  material  I  have  in  this  as  in  the 
previous  volume  had  a  skilled,  interested  and  patient  collaborator  in 
the  Rev.  Hother  Ostermann. 


Hundested,  December  1930. 
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I. 


Eskimo  life:  Descriptions 
and  autobiographies. 

Our  first  meeting  with  the  Netsilingmiut  from  Pelly  Bay. 

Rae  Isthmus,  which  constitutes  the  narrow  hinterland  between 
Repulse  Bay  and  Committee  Bay,  lies  far  beyond  the  sledge  trails  of 
white  traders  and  was  first  visited  by  the  Englishman  John  Rae,  who 
discovered  the  country  in  1846  and  mapped  it. 

But  for  centuries  this  singular  tongue  of  land  has  been  a  favourite 
and  much  frequented  hunting  ground  for  the  Eskimos,  especially  be- 
fore fire-arms  were  introduced,  because  the  exceptional  natural  con- 
ditions there  were  very  favourable  for  acquiring  the  means  of  subsi- 
stence. Spring  and  autumn  enormous  herds  of  caribou  travel  over  thi.s 
narrow  land,  where  it  is  a  most  easy  matter  to  hunt  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  driven  along  the  fences  of  cairns  down  towards  the  many 
stone-built  hiding  places.  In  the  abundant  water-courses  and  small 
lakes  there  is  a  wealth  of  trout,  and  especially  in  the  autumn  these  are 
taken  with  the  leister  in  the  streams  and,  later  on,  fished  from  the  ice 
covering  of  the  lakes  with  both  hook  and  leister.  And  in  addition  there 
is  good  sealing  in  Repulse  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  (kimmittee  Bay. 

In  earlier  times,  when  the  great  migrations  in  search  of  food  took 
place,  Rae  Isthmus  has  also  been  one  of  the  main  traffic  arteries 
judging  from  the  innumerable  tent  rings,  cairns,  stone  fences  and 
hunters'  hides  that  are  scattered  about  wherever  one  goes.  These 
ancient  highways  of  man  and  beast  are  not  forgotten  even  now,  and 
two  young  men,  Taparte  and  Anarqåq,  who  with  Helge  Bangsted  drove 
a  few  reserve  sledges  on  this  first  part  of  our  overland  journey,  knew 
every  stone  in  the  country  and  were  never  in  two  minds  as  to  the 
mountain  passes  and  the  river  courses  we  should  follow. 

In  number  we  were  as  few  as  possible.  It  was  the  great  sledge  jour- 
ney north  about  America  that  we  had  started  on,  and  I  was  to  be 
accompanied  only  by  two  Eskimos  from  the  Thule  district,  Qåvigar- 
ssuaq  and  his  female  cousin  Arnarulunguaq.  Our  outfit,  too,  had  been 
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made  as  spartan  as  this  long  journey  demands.  We  had  two  six-metre 
sledges  of  the  Hudson  Bay  type,  fitted  with  mud-and-ice  shoeing,  each 
drawn  by  twelve  dogs  and  carrying  a  load  of  about  five  hundred  kilo- 
grammes. Almost  two-thirds  of  this  consisted  of  dog  feed,  the  remainder 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  flour,  tobacco,  trade  goods  for  bartering  ethnographic 
collections,  clothing,  ritles,  and  ammunition  sufficient  for  a  year. 

Over  Rae  Isthmus  the  trail  was  in  splendid  condition;  wherever 
we  came  we  found  firm,  light  snow;  all  that  worried  us  was  the  wind; 
blowing  snow  from  the  north  and  giving  considerable  trouble  to  both 
man  and  dog.  Like  all  travellers  who  set  out  on  long  journeys  we 
started  with  short  day  stages  in  order  to  spare  the  dogs,  and  were  sat- 
isfied if  we  could  camp  after  traversing  a  distance  of  thirty-five  kilo- 
metres. 

The  trail  led  us  through  beautiful  and  changing  scenery,  in  which 
lakes  and  streams  continuously  appeared  and  gave  way  to  low  knolls 
of  gneiss.  We  had  left  the  sea  ice  in  Repulse  Bay  on  the  twentieth  of 
March  nineteen  twenty-three  and  on  the  twenty-second  had  already 
passed  North  Pole  Lake,  enclosed  by  hills  of  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  metres'  height.  The  terrain,  which  had  hitherto  been  stony 
and  bare,  suddenly  became  more  luxuriant  as  it  were.  We  came  out 
on  to  wide  plains  with  smooth  slopes,  where  grass  and  dwarf  willow 
emerged  through  the  snow,  and  the  going  was  now  so  splendid  that 
the  heavy  loads  were  drawn  with  ease. 

Already  the  caribou  had  here  and  there  started  out  on  their  spring 
wanderings  and  were  nervously  grazing  onwards  in  small  herds  from 
the  south.  We  saw  five  frightened  cows  starting  about  on  a  lake,  but 
made  no  move  to  stalk  them,  as  for  the  present  we  had  meat  enough. 

About  noon  on  the  twenty-third  we  turned  off  from  the  river  we 
had  so  far  been  driving  on  and  set  a  course  west-northwest.  The  camp- 
ing ground  we  left  behind  is  called  Saputit,  or  trout  weir;  great  stone 
dams  are  built  across  the  flow  of  the  stream,  with  here  and  there 
basins  in  which  the  trout  are  trapped  and  speared  with  the  leister. 
Now  we  were  only  about  ten  kilometres  from  Committee  Bay,  but 
preferred  to  run  a  little  further  overland,  as  the  smooth  terrain,  despite 
a  few  obstacles,  presents  better  possibilities  of  making  progress  than 
the  packed-up  ice  of  the  sea. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  river  camp,  however,  when  the  ground 
became  very  hilly:  at  intervals  sand  and  stones  appeared  above  the 
snow,  and  we  had  to  toil  up  through  several  mountain  passes  - —  a 
matter  of  difficulty  with  the  heavy  loads. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  we  reached  a  large  mountain  that  is 
called  Kitdlavåt:  the  jagged  mountain,  a  very  common  name  for 
mountain  forms  of  this  kind,  here  as  well  as  in  Greenland.  We  were 
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Survey  map  of  the  various  group-names  within  the  Netsilingmiut  area.  'X"  marks 
the  places  where  there  are  ancient  house  ruins.  1)  Kangerdluk.  2)  Eta.  3)  Qoqa. 
4)  Eqahingniiul.  5)  Kangerlugssuaq.  (j)  Qingmertoq.  7)  Naparutalik.  8)  Paglag- 
fik.    9)  Qorngoq.    10)   Qissulik.    11)  Sarfaq. 
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forced  to  make  our  way  through  a  rocky  pass,  which  took  us  the 
most  of  the  day.  There  was  nothing  else  for  it,  unfortunately.  We  had 
to  unload  the  sledges  and  convey  the  haggage  on  our  backs.  Spread- 
ing skins  over  the  stones  we  drew  the  sledges  over  them  and  so  saved 
the  brittle  ice  shoeing,  otherwise  it  would  jump  off  like  glass  in  the 
intense  cold  as  soon  as  it  touched  a  stone. 

Towards  evening  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  river  Siingorssilp 
Kunga,  whence  we  were  at  last  to  try  to  get  out  to  Committee  Bay 
almost  at  Point  Swanston.  But  we  decided  that  before  doing  so  we 
would  hunt  a  day  or  two,  because  the  dogs  needed  rest,  and  also  be- 
cause we  wanted  more  fresh  meat  for  both  man  and  dog  and  thus 
save  the  pemmican  we  had  with  us.  Recent  caribou  tracks  in  the  snow 
across  our  trail  during  the  past  day  or  so  had  tempted  us  to  make 
this  arrangement.  Otherwise  the  fauna  did  not  seem  to  be  particularly 
varied  at  this  season.  All  we  had  observed  so  far  was  a  pair  of  ravens, 
signs  of  wolves  and  wolverines,  and  the  track  of  a  single  hare;  but 
there  had  been  a  number  of  fox  tracks. 

Now  we  were  over  the  mountains  that  form  the  interior  of  Rae 
Isthmus  and  down  on  the  low,  clayey  moraine  land  that  runs  like  a 
fringe  along  Committee  Bay.  On  every  hand  were  peculiar  little  emi- 
nences of  clay  of  varying  form,  just  like  a  landscape  in  miniature, 
with  here  and  there  needle-like  peaks  reaching  a  height  of  ten  to 
twenty  metres.  In  this  moraine  landscape  we  found  numbers  of  "fos- 
sils", i.  e.  calcareous  chalk  concretions  that  in  the  course  of  time  have 
been  formed  in  clay  deposited  by  lime-charged  water  that  has  oozed 
down;  their  shapes  were  many  and  curious,  like  small  fossilized  lish, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Taparte  told  us  the  following  amusing  tale 
that  is  connected  with  this  area: 

"Here  once  lived  the  giant  Inugpasugssuk,  who  used  to  catch  sal- 
mon down  in  a  precipitous  ravine  at  the  head  of  Pelly  Bay.  The  ravine 
is  called  Kitingujait  (commonly  used  of  a  fissure  with  steep  rocky  sides 
with  a  stream  running  through  it). 

"Sometimes  Inugpasugssuk  would  go  hunting  seal  by  wading  out 
into  the  sea  and  killing  them  with  a  stick.  Once  he  waded  out  in  Pelly 
Bay  to  catch  seals,  but  before  this  he  moved  all  the  people  living  by 
the  low  shores  up  on  to  the  highest  islands  in  the  world.  Inugpasug 
ssuk  was  very  eager  when  hunting,  and  once  he  fell;  as  he  slipped  he 
shovelled  the  water  aside  with  one  hand  so  violently  that  a  wave  rose 
and  washed  in  over  the  land.  This  big  wave  washed  shoals  of  small 
fish  on  to  the  shore;  there  were  sea  scorpions,  cod,  flounders,  sand- 
skippers,  sticklebacks,  in  fact  all  the  small  animals  of  the  sea,  and 
when  the  wave  had  dropped  back  again,  all  these  fish  remained  on  the 
land  and  in  time  turned  to  stone.  These  are  the  fossils  lying  about 
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everywhere,  and  we  call  them  tArqutit,  because  they  are  used  as  wick 
trimmers  for  our  blubber  lamps." 

Before  starting  to  hunt  the  caribou  we  ascended  a  hill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  view  over  the  country.  A  little  way  from  our  camp 
we  came  across  three  tent  rings  made  of  gigantic  stones,  and  with 
their  local  knowledge  our  two  companions  were  able  to  tell  us  that 
they  originated  from  the  first  people  that  lived  in  the  country,  the 
Tunrit  as  they  were  called.  The  largest  of  the  tent  rings  measured 
four  metres  across  from  one  end  of  the  platform  to  the  other,  and 
four  and  a  half  metres  from  the  back  of  the  platform  to  the  place 
where  the  tent  door  had  once  been;  the  other  two  were  rather  smaller, 
quite  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  three  metres. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  we  directed  our  glasses  out  over  the  many 
smiling  valleys  that  lie  between  low  rises  and  clay  slopes  round  the 
delta  of  the  Sungorssup  Kunga,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  focussed 
upon  two  large  herds  of  caribou  peacefully  grazing  on  the  almost 
snow-bare  hill  sides.  We  moved  our  camp  a  few  kilometres  further 
down,  and  by  the  time  night  had  fallen  our  hunting  had  given  the 
good  bag  of  ten  caribou.  This  kill  came  in  very  well,  for  our  climb 
up  the  hill  had  made  us  aware  that  we  would  have  to  spend  several 
days  carrying  our  baggage  down  to  the  foot  of  the  ice  over  the  bare 
plain,  whose  surface  was  nothing  but  clay  and  stones. 

And  then  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  with  a  tremendous  snow 
storm  blowing,  we  had  our  first  encounter  with  people.  We  had  just 
agreed  that  it  was  no  use  breaking  camp  when  Anarqåq,  who  was 
out  mending  the  snow  hut,  suddenly  removed  the  block  of  snow  that 
closed  the  doorway  and  shouted  in  to  us  that  he  had  seen  men. 

In  these  parts  the  Eskimos  always  consider  it  a  matter  of  grave 
import  to  meet  strangers.  You  never  know  whether  they  are  friends 
or  enemies,  and  consequently  both  Anarqåq  and  Taparte  seemed  very 
excited  at  the  situation,  although  they  are  both  former  Netsilingmiut 
who  had  immigrated  to  Repulse  Bay  and  who  were  now  about  to  meet 
their  old  kinsmen. 

Never  have  I  got  into  my  clothes  more  quickly  to  throw  myself 
out  into  a  snow  storm.  True  enough:  two  stoutly  built  men  were  slowly 
approaching  the  snow  hut,  but  when  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  metres,  they  stopped  and  stood  there.  1  went  towards  them 
at  once  and,  in  order  that  they  would  realise  that  we  were  friends, 
went  unarmed,  although  they  themselves  were  apparently  armed  to 
the  teeth,  carrying  long  snow  knives  and  seal  harpoons.  They  were 
very  nervous  at  meeting  a  white  man  in  these  parts,  and  their  aston- 
ishment increased  to  bewilderment  when  1  spoke  to  them  in  their  own 
tongue,  saying: 
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"You  can  pui  your  weapons  away!  We  are  peaceful  people  who 
have  come  to  visit  your  country". 

To  this  the  older  of  the  two  men  answered: 

"We  are  just  ordinary  people,  and  you  need  expect  no  harm  from 
us.  Our  snow  huts  are  a  little  way  from  here,  and  when  we  saw  your 
snow  huts  today  at  a  place  where  we  knew  none  of  our  own  people 
were  camping,  we  came  up  to  see  whom  it  was!" 

Then  we  went  up  to  our  snow  hut  and  the  two  men,  who  at  first 
had  heen  very  embarrassed  and  shy,  soon  had  their  good  humour  and 
their  smiles  going.  They  were  father  and  son.  The  father's  name  was 
Orpingalik  (he  with  the  willow  twig),  the  son's  Kanajoq  (the  sea  scor- 
pion). They  were  very  curious  to  know  all  about  us  and  the  object  of 
our  journey.  Their  meeting  again  with  Taparte  and  Anarqåq,  whom 
they  had  once  met  many  years  before,  was  very  cordial.  But  naturally 
they  were  especially  interested  in  the  two  Greenlanders,  whose  lan- 
guage was  the  same  as  their  own,  although  their  country  was  so  far 
away  that  the  distance  could  scarcely  be  realised.  And  as  soon  as  their 
curiosity  had  been  satisfied  they  had  no  reluctance  to  tell  us  what  it 
was  that  had  sent  them  out  on  a  long  journey.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  Repulse  Bay,  to  buy  new  guns  with  the  seventy-odd  fox  furs 
they  had  with  them;  for  last  year  they  had  been  wrecked  while  cross- 
ing a  river  and  had  not  only  lost  all  their  possessions,  but  the  cata- 
strophe had  claimed  the  life  of  one  of  Orpingalik's  sons.  They  related 
the  details: 

On  a  journey  into  the  inferior  Orpingalik  was  ferrying  their  pro- 
perty over  a  wide,  swift  river  together  with  his  youngest  son  Inugjaq 
(he  who  will  become  a  man).  As  a  ferry  they  were  using  an  icefloe. 
The  current  was  very  strong,  and  suddenly  it  caught  the  floe,  one  side 
being  forced  down  so  deep  into  the  river  that  it  overturned.  Father  and 
son  were  immediately  sucked  down  into  the  stream. 

When  Orpingalik  at  length  came  to  himself  he  was  lying  on  the 
bank,  half  in  the  water,  with  his  head  knocking  against  a  stone.  The 
pain  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  a  glance  at  the  sun  told  him  that 
he  must  have  lain  unconscious  a  long  time.  All  at  once  the  catastrophe 
became  vividly  clear  to  him  and  he  began  to  look  for  his  son,  whom 
he  found  a  little  way  further  down  the  river.  He  carried  him  up  to 
the  bank  and  tried  to  call  him  to  life  with  a  magic  song.  It  was  not 
long  before  a  caterpillar  crawled  up  on  the  face  of  the  corpse  and 
began  to  go  round  its  mouth,  round  and  round.  Not  long  afterwards 
the  son  began  to  breathe  very  faintly,  and  then  other  small  creatures 
of  the  earth  crawled  on  to  his  face,  and  this  was  a  sign  that  he  would 
come  to  life  again.  But  in  his  joy  Orpingalik  went  home  to  his  tent 
and  brought  his  wife  to  help  him,  taking  with  him  a  sleeping  skin 
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lo  lay  their  son  on  while  working  lo  revive  him.  But  hardly  had  the 
skin  touched  the  son  when  he  ceased  hreathing,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  pul  lite  into  him  again.  Later  on  it  turned  out  that  the  reason  wliy 
the  magic  words  had  lost  their  power  was,  that  in  the  sleeping  skin 
there  was  a  patch  that  had  once  been  touched  by  a  menstruating 
woman,  and  her  uncleanness  had  made  the  magic  words  powerless 
and  killed  the  son. 

Despite  the  snowstorm  it  was  decided  that  we  should  break  camp 
at  once  and  move  down  to  their  snow  huts.  One  is  always  eager  to 
see  new  faces.  And  so  we  started  off  in  terrific  weather  and,  after 
three  laborious  hours'  fighting  against  snow  and  gale  we  got  down 
to  the  camping  ground  at  Committee  Bay.  They  were  living  in  two 
communicating  snow  huts  and  were  cosy  and  comfortable  in  spite 
of  the  weather.  Three  blubber  lamps  heated  the  huts  and  the  plat- 
forms were  thick  with  fine  new  caribou  skins.  On  the  side  platform 
caribou  meat  and  salmon  were  thawing.  And,  by  the  way,  there 
seemed  to  prevail  the  most  cordial  relations  here  between  man  and 
dog,  for  the  dogs  were  allowed  to  stay  in  the  house,  and  some  pups 
had  even  found  a  place  on  the  platform. 

They  were  unusually  smart  and  handsome  people,  who  in  many 
ways  differed  from  the  ordinary  Eskimo  type.  They  were  tall  and 
well-built  with  features  more  resembling  Indians  than  Eskimos;  their 
great,  broad  smile  and  their  frank  and  amenable  manner  alone  were 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  all  people  of  this  race.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  we  became  very  good  friends. 

In  the  camp  were  the  following:  Orpingalik  and  his  wife  Uvlunuaq 
(the  little  day),  a  daughter  Qarmatsiaq  (the  little  shelter  of  snow- 
blocks),  a  full-grown  son  Nigtajoq  (the  clear  sky),  his  wife  Iluitsoq 
(the  whole  one)  and  their  daughter  Tiinoq  (caribou  fat),  and  finally, 
the  aforementioned  son  Kanajoq  and  his  young  wife  Aviliajuk  (the 
little  wife  whom  one  borrows  from  another).  ^ 

Though  they  had  very  few  dogs  the  immediate  impression  one 
gained  of  them  was  that  they  were  people  who  were  skilled  travellers. 
There  were  only  four  dogs  for  a  total  of  eight  people,  so  that  their 
trade  journeys  were  not  merely  walking  trips;  most  of  the  members 
of  the  family,  at  any  rate  the  males,  put  their  shoulders  to  the  traces. 
For  provisions  they  had  quantities  of  frozen  trout  and  caribou  meat, 
and  any  amount  of  blubber  both  for  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  inner 
man  and  for  illumination  purposes.  These  big  loads  had  in  fact  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  make  supply  depots  here  and  there  before 
starting  out  on  the  journey,  so  that  they  had  had  to  traverse  the  same 
stretch  several  times.  In  fact  they  had  driven  four  times  each  way 
over  Simpson  Peninsula. 


Our  Greenland  dog-team  ready  to  start  from  Vansittart  Island.  Note  the  fan-shape 
span,  with  all  traces  the  same  length. 


Our  other  dog  team,  from  Hudson  Bay,  spanned  according  to  the  custom  in  that 
region  with  a  leader  and  traces  of  unequal  length. 
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We  met  as  if  we  had  known  one  another  for  years,  and  an  en- 
counter l)etween  old  friends  could  not  have  been  more  cordial.  Chilled 
salmon  and  hunks  of  caribou  meat  were  put  out  for  us,  and  while  we 
ate  and  made  ourselves  comfortable  together  with  the  women  in  the 
warmth  of  the  house,  the  men  lost  no  time  in  building  a  large  and 
roomy  snow  house  for  our  use.  Nigtajoq  was  the  master  builder,  and 
he  handled  the  big  heavy  blocks  of  snow  with  amazing  facility,  with 
the  result  that  in  less  than  an  hour  there  was  a  fine  house  ready  for 
our  occupation.  Now  we  not  only  had  shelter  from  the  weather,  but. 
when  the  blubber  lamp  had  been  lighted,  and  the  platform  skins  and 
sleeping  bags  arranged,  we  had  a  really  cosy  winter  house  in  which 
we  actually  spent  eight  eventful  days.  That  attentive  man  Nigtajoq, 
who  had  large  ideas  about  comfort  himself,  had  even  joined  up  our 
entrance  passage  with  a  little  outhouse  which  proved  to  be  a  simple 
but  practically  arranged  latrine. 

Orpingalik,  a  shaman  in  high  esteem,  was  an  interesting  man. 
well  at  home  in  the  old  traditions  of  his  tribe,  not  only  intelligent 
but  having  a  fertile  wit.  As  a  hunter  he  stood  high,  and  from  the  re- 
spect shown  him  I  could  see  that  he  was  a  big  man  among  his  people. 
In  fact  I  was  told  later,  when  I  arrived  among  the  Arviligjuarmiut 
at  Pelly  Bay,  that  he  was  a  strong  and  deadly  archer  and  the  quickest 
kayakman  of  them  all  when  the  caribou  herds  were  being  pursued  at 
the  places  where  they  crossed  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

Our  baggage  had  been  left  at  the  place  whence  we  had  started  out 
to  hunt  caribou,  and,  the  trail  being  in  a  terrible  condition,  we  spent 
several  days  bringing  it  down  to  the  coast.  While  my  companions 
were  occupied  in  doing  so  I  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  working 
together  with  Orpingalik.  Before  settling  down  in  earnest  among  the 
Netsilingmiut  it  was  of  great  importance  for  me  to  know  how  many 
they  knew  of  the  tales  I  had  already  written  down  among  the  Iglul- 
ingmiut.  Thanks  to  Orpingalik's  rapidity  of  apprehension  I  was  able 
to  go  through  almost  a  hundred  different  tales  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  In  addition  he  gave  me  the  words  of  several  magic  songs,  I 
paying  for  them  with  some  of  those  I  had  got  from  the  Iglulingmiut. 
It  was  considered  that  these  transactions  were  quite  legitimate,  for  as 
they  were  made  through  the  agency  of  a  white  man  they  could  not,  it 
was  thought,  offend  the  spirits.  Translating  magic  words  is  a  most 
difficult  matter,  because  they  often  consist  of  untranslatable  com- 
pounds of  words,  or  fragments  that  are  supposed  to  have  their  strength 
in  their  mysteriousness  or  in  the  very  manner  in  which  the  words  are 
coupled  together.  But  as  every  magic  word  has  its  particular  mission, 
it  is  considered  quite  immaterial  whether  it  is  understood  by  humans 
or  not  —  as  long  as  the  spirits  know  what  it  is  one  wants,  a  caribou. 
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a  seal,  or  maybe  a  cure  tor  a  sickness.  Nevertheless,  Orpingalik's 
magic  words  were  easier  to  understand  than  they  usually  are,  and 
therefore  I  am  including  them  here  under  the  description  of  the  man 
himself,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  later  on  in  the  original  texts  they 
will  be  rendered  in  literal  translation. 

In  communicating  them  to  me  Orpingalik  uttered  them  in  a 
whisper,  but  most  distinctly  and  with  emphasis  on  every  word.  His 
speech  was  slow,  often  with  short  pauses  between  the  words.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  the  pauses  by  means  of  a  new  line  of  verse.  Here 
are  some  magic  words  used  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  successful 
hunt  to  men  who  are  in  strange  country.  When  I  had  received  them 
Orpingalik  declared  that  these  secret  words  which  we  owned  in  fel- 
lowship almost  made  us  brothers.  The  spirits  of  life  would  regard  us 
as  one,  as  it  were,  and  treat  us  the  same  if  only  we  closely  observed 
all  the  taboo  that  life  required. 

Hunting  prayer  for  a  hunter  in  strange  country. 

I  am  ashamed, 

I  feel  afraid  and  perplexed. 

My  grandmother  sent  me  out. 

Sent  me  out  to  search. 

1  am  on  an  errand 

After  the  dear  game. 

After  the  dear  foxes. 

But  alack!  I  am  in  fear  and  perplexed. 

I  am  ashamed, 

I  am  afraid  and  perplexed. 

My  great-grandmother  and  grandmother 

Sent  me  out  to  search. 

I  go  their  errand 

After  the  dear  game. 

After  the  dear  caribou. 

But  alack!  I  am  ashamed. 

And  feel  afraid  and  perplexed. 

A  poor  man's  prayer  to  the  spirits. 

In  winter,  when  there  is  only  little  blubber  oil  in  the  lamps,  and 
people  are  anxious  lest  they  go  out  altogether,  the  hunter  can  make  a 
new  catch  by  repeating  the  following  words  early  in  the  morning  when 
day  is  just  dawning: 

You,  fatherless  and  motherless, 
You,  dear  little  orphan, 
Give  me 

Kamiks  of  caribou. 
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Bring  me  a  gift, 

An  animal,  one  of  those 

That  provide  nice  blood-soup. 

An  animal  from  the  sea  depths 

And  not  from  the  plains  of  earth. 

You,  little  orphan. 

Bring  me  a  gift. 

This  is  only  used  for  seals.  If  people  are  hunting  caribou  they  say: 

Wild  caribou,  land  louse,  long-legs. 

With  the  great  ears. 

And  the  rough  hairs  on  your  neck. 

Flee  not  from  me. 

Here  1  bring  skins  for  soles, 

Here  1  bring  moss  for  wicks, 

Jiist  come  gladly 

Hither  to  me,  hither  to  me. 

But  Orpingalik  was  not  alone  a  famous  shaman;  he  was  also  a 
poet.  His  imagination  was  a  luxuriant  one,  and  he  had  a  very  sensitive 
mind;  he  was  always  singing  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  he 
called  his  songs  "comrades  in  solitude",  or  he  would  say  that  his  songs 
were  his  breath,  so  necessary  were  they  to  him,  to  such  an  extent  were 
they  part  and  parcel  of  himself. 

A  fragment  of  one  of  his  songs  is  reproduced  below.  It  was  com- 
posed under  the  influence  of  the  fit  of  despondency  that  once  came 
over  him  when  he  could  not  regain  his  strength  and  vigour  after  a 
long  illness. 

My  breath. 

1  will  sing  a  song, 
A  little  song  of  myself. 
Sick  I  have  lain  since  autumn 
And  have  turned  weak  as  a  child. 
Unaya,  Unaya. 

Sorrowful,  I  would  that 

My  wife  were  gone  to  another  hou.se 

To  a  man 

Who  can  be  her  refuge. 
Secure  and  firm  as  the  thick  winter  ice. 
Sorrowful,  1  would  she  were  gone 
To  a  better  protector. 
Now  that  I  have  no  strength  myself 
To  rise  from  my  bed. 
Unaya,  Unaya. 

Do  you  know  your  fate? 

Now  I  lie  faint  and  cannot  rise. 

And  only  my  memories  are  strong. 

2* 
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One  day  I  asked  Orpingalik  how  many  songs  he  actually  had 
composed.  He  replied: 

"How  many  songs  I  have  1  cannot  tell  you.  I  keep  no  count  of 
such  things.  There  are  so  many  occasions  in  one's  life  when  a  joy 
or  a  sorrow  is  felt  in  such  a  way  that  the  desire  comes  to  sing;  and  so 
I  only  know  that  1  have  many  songs.  All  my  being  is  song,  and  I  sing 
as  I  draw  breath". 

Orpingalik  was  not  the  only  singer  at  his  village,  however.  On  the 
whole,  song  seemed  to  be  indispensable  to  these  people.  They  sing  at 
all  times  of  the  day.  The  women  not  only  hum  their  husbands'  songs, 
but  some  of  them  are  of  their  own  fashioning.  Orpingalik  taught  me 
one  of  his  wife's  songs.  He  never  called  her  by  name,  but  always 
"my  little  sister".  They  had  a  son  Igsivalitaq  (the  frostbitten  one) ;  a 
year  or  two  before  this  son  had  murdered  a  hunting  companion  in  a 
fit  of  temper,  and  now  he  lived  an  outlaw  in  the  mountains  round 
Pelly  Bay,  fearing  that  the  Mounted  Police,  of  whom  he  had  heard 
tell,  would  come  for  him.  And  so  his  mother  had  made  the  following 
song  through  sorrow  over  her  son's  fate.  To  make  it  more  comprehen- 
sible it  is  reproduced  a  little  freely  here,  an  entirely  literal  translation 
being  given  among  the  original  texts. 

Uvlunuaq's  song. 

Eyaya  —  eya. 
I  recognize 
A  bit  of  a  song 

And  take  it  to  me  like  a  fellow  being. 
Eyaya  —  eya. 

Should  I  be  ashamed 
At  the  child  I  once  carried 
With  me  in  my  back-pouch, 
Because  I  heard  of  his  flight 
From  the  haunts  of  man? 
Eyaya  —  eya. 

Truly  I  am  ashamed: 

But  only  because  he  had  not 

A  mother  who  was  blameless  as  the  blue  sky, 

Wise  and  without  foolishness. 

Now  people's  talk  will  educate  him 

And  gossip  complete  the  education. 

I  should  perhaps  be  ashamed, 

I,  who  bore  a  child 

Who  was  not  to  be  my  refuge; 

Instead,  I  envy  those 

Who  have  a  crowd  of  friends  behind  them. 
Waving  on  the  ice, 

When  after  festive  leave-taking  they  journey  out. 
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Oh,  1  remember  a  winter, 

We  left  the  island  "The  squinting  eye"; 

The  weather  was  mild. 

And  the  leet  sank,  gently  creaking,  into  the  thawing  snow. 
I  was  then  as  a  tame  animal  among  men; 
But  when  the  message  came 
or  the  killing  and  the  flight, 
Then  I  staggered. 

Like  one  unable  to  get  a  foothold. 

It  is  not  its  form,  but  the  substance  and  thoughts  that  make  this 
song  a  primitive  human  document. 

At  Pelly  Bay,  Orpingalik  told  us,  we  would  meet  many  people, 
and  in  order  that  we  might  make  a  long  sojourn  among  them  we 
bought  quite  a  lot  of  dog  feed  of  him,  in  particular  a  large  salmon 
cache  and  a  number  of  caribou  that  were  to  be  found  dow^n  by  the 
river  that  runs  out  into  the  head  of  Pelly  Bay.  But  if  we  were  to  find 
all  this  meat  —  which  we  paid  for  on  the  spot  —  we  would  later  on 
require  to  get  into  touch  with  Igsivalitaq.  1  knew  this  would  be  no 
easy  matter  as  he  had  gone  into  hiding  far  from  the  regular  trail,  so 
we  obtained  a  very  detailed  description  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
made  up  our  minds  to  go  and  visit  the  fugitive.  Father,  mother  and 
brothers  eagerly  assured  us  that  we  need  not  be  apprehensive  about 
anything  happening  to  us  if  only  we  went  unarmed  up  to  his  snow 
hut.  It  was  not  such  a  light  task,  however.  For  the  first,  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  find  a  white  snowhut  hidden  among  snow  drifts  in  a  white 
landscape;  for  the  second,  it  was  no  unadulterated  pleasure  to  have 
to  go  unarmed  to  meet  a  murderer  who  is,  one  knows,  armed  with 
both  gun  and  harpoon;  all  the  same,  we  decided  to  make  the  venture, 
and  had  no  cause  to  regret  it. 

On  the  fifth  of  April  we  all  broke  camp  and  continued  our  ways 
after  an  emotional  farewell,  Orpingalik  and  his  family  to  Repulse 
Bay,  we  on  towards  the  west.  We  had  all  grown  fond  of  one  another, 
and  it  was  really  quite  hard  to  part.  While  staying  in  the  camp  Nigta- 
joq's  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  and  as  both  mother  and  child 
were  still  considered  to  be  unclean  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
snowhut  by  the  usual  exit.  To  us  it  was  something  quite  new  to  see 
how  a  small  hole  was  cut  in  the  snowhut  wall,  and  how  the  young 
mother  crawled  through  it  with  her  child  on  her  back.  Then  they 
started  out  on  their  trade  journey,  the  men  in  draught  harness  with 
the  dogs,  the  women  ahead  of  them;  having  an  infant  Nigtajoq's  wife 
was  not  permitted  to  walk  in  the  others'  footprints;  nor  was  she  to 
walk  alone,  for  if  she  did  there  would  be  a  danger  that  an  evil  spirit 
would  kill  her  and  the  child.  And  so  together  with  Orpingalik's 
adolescent  sister  she  walked  along  a  little  further  inland  with  her 
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baby  which,  only  a  few  days  old,  now  entered  upon  its  first  travels. 
A  little  way  from  us  the  whole  caravan  stopped,  turned  towards  us 
and  waved  their  hands,  Nigtajocj  crying  with  a  loud  voice: 

"tamabta  to-rnAqArAbIa  iqErLasa!"  which  means:  "May  we  all 
travel  without  evil  spirits  in  our  train!" 

Igsivalitaq,  the  outlaw. 

"That  meat  you  bought  is  going  to  cost  you  dear",  said  Anarqåq 
when  we  set  off,  and  by  this  he  meant  our  decision  to  look  up  Igsivali- 
taq when  we  had  got  across  Simpson  Peninsula.  Neither  he  nor 
Taparte  were  very  enthusiastic  at  the  thought,  more  particularly 
Taparte,  who  was  now  married  to  the  widow  of  the  man  whom  Ig- 
sivalitaq had  killed. 

We  were  now  following  the  coast  over  Cape  Weynton,  whose 
Eskimo  name  is  Ujaratsiait  (the  slightly  stony  one)  to  Cape  Beaufort; 
there  we  left  Committee  Bay,  which  is  called  Akule  (the  delta  bay,  or 
the  bay  into  which  many  rivers  empty)  and  turned  in  over  Simpson 
Peninsula,  making  for  the  head  of  Pelly  Bay.  The  going  was  bad, 
deep  snow  with  a  crust  that  the  sledges  cut  through  heavily.  The 
Eskimos  call  this  peninsula  Satoq  (the  flat  one),  and  the  enormous 
snow-covered  plain  is  monotonous,  as  if  one  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
inland  ice;  at  only  very  few  places  did  we  pass  small  gneiss  hills,  and 
our  guides  told  us  that  the  two  highest  of  these,  Umiujaq  (that  which 
resembles  a  tent  flap)  and  Pinguarjuk  (the  little  hill  with  the  rounded 
top)  may  be  seen  from  the  snowhouse  camps  out  on  the  ice  in  Pelly 
Bay. 

On  the  eighth  of  April  we  had  almost  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  and  wide  river  that  was  our  present  goal,  and  had  built  a  snow- 
hut  near  a  precipitous  mountain  pass  that  is  called  Kitinguja. 

We  had  no  trouble  in  finding  the  salmon;  they  were  just  alongside 
the  place  where  we  had  built  our  hut.  We  were  greatly  surprised  at 
the  size  of  the  cache,  for  it  turned  out  that  we  had  purchased  about 
a  hundred  saltwater  trout  with  a  total  weight  of  almost  three  hundred 
kilogrammes.  And  besides  this  fish  the  bargain  included  two  bearded 
seals  and  four  caribou,  which  would  be  pointed  out  to  us  by  Igsivali- 
taq. Now  we  could  afford  to  feed  the  dogs  well  on  these  fine  salmon, 
cook  as  much  as  we  wanted  to  eat  for  ourselves,  and  then  have  a  good 
sleep  before  setting  out  on  our  man-killer  hunt  next  morning.  Cautious 
Orpingalik  had  counselled  us  to  be  only  two  when  we  began  looking 
for  his  son;  if  we  all  went  he  would  discover  us  at  a  distance  and  take 
us  to  be  enemies. 

And  so  in  fine  sunshine  I  drove  out  on  this  exciting  adventure. 
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with  Anarqåq  as  my  companion.  We  got  right  over  the  river  delta, 
where  tremendous  cUfTs  of  clay  had  formed  themselves  like  an  am- 
phitheatre of  mighty  effect  in  this  flat  landscape.  From  there  we 
ran,  across  country,  over  wide  plains,  peering  for  footprints  in  the 
new  white  snow.  At  length  the  dogs  got  the  scent;  off  we  went  at  a 
flying  gallop  over  a  lake,  a  small  snow  hut  became  visible  on  the  shore, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  there.  We  stopped  the  dogs  a  short 
distance  from  the  hut,  eager  to  put  an  end  to  the  tension  that  was 
naturally  associated  with  this  first  meeting.  But  to  our  disappointment 
we  saw  fresh  sledge  tracks  running  northwards.  Igsivalitaq  had  ap- 
parently heard  our  dogs  the  day  before,  because  the  tracks  showed 
that  he  had  fled  with  his  wife  and  foster  son  at  about  the  same  time 
that  we  came  down  to  the  river.  The  feeding  of  two  teams  of  dogs  is 
no  quiet  matter!  We  examined  the  deserted  snow  hut  and  found  that 
the  fugitives  had  only  taken  the  bare  necessities  with  them  —  even 
the  precious  blubber-bag  with  the  oil  for  the  lamps  had  been  left 
behind.  They  seemed  to  have  been  a  long  time  at  this  camp;  behind 
the  hut  we  found  big  blocks  of  snow  of  the  kind  that  Eskimos  use 
for  target  shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Anarqåq  found  an  old 
bow  and  some  arrows  on  the  platform  inside  the  hut  and  at  once 
started  to  demonstrate  how  Igsivalitaq  may  have  practised.  The  many 
footprints  leading  to  and  from  the  target  showed  us  that  the  man 
we  were  looking  for  had  not  neglected  the  opportunity  of  training 
eye  and  arm.  But  we  had  no  time  to  waste  and,  when  the  first  dis- 
appointment had  dispersed,  we  turned  the  dogs  on  to  the  fresh  trail 
and  set  off  after  our  quarry,  who  could  not  be  far  away.  Soon  the 
trail  led  down  to  the  bay  ice  and,  when  we  had  gone  some  distance, 
we  caught  sight  of  two  black  dots  far  ahead,  like  two  ravens  on  a 
hummock  of  ice.  We  got  nearer  and  saw  that  it  was  two  men,  who 
had  long  since  observed  us.  Now  and  then  they  jumped  down  from 
their  lookout  post  and  ran  to  and  fro  between  it  and  the  snow  hut, 
which  we  could  also  discern.  There  seemed  to  be  a  nervousness  in  the 
air.  Anarqåq  drew  out  big  snow  knives  from  their  covers  and  stuck 
them  into  the  sledge  load  so  that  they  would  be  ready  at  hand.  When 
I  laughed  at  his  cautiousness  he  said: 

"Better  to  be  prepared.  Igsivalitaq  is  a  man,  a  proper  man,  and 
if  he  gets  the  idea  that  we  have  been  sent  out  by  the  police  to  look 
for  him,  he  will  attack  in  order  to  forestall  us". 

The  dogs,  having  got  the  scent  for  the  second  time  that  day  and 
obviously  not  intending  to  be  disappointed  again,  now  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  limit  of  their  strength.  We  quickly  closed  in  upon  the 
two  men  and,  when  about  a  kilometre  away,  one  of  them  came 
running  towards  us.  ■ 
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"It  is  his  adoptive  son",  said  Anarqaq,  "Igsivalitaq  apparently 
wants  to  see  how  he  will  be  treated  and  is  sending  him  out  as  a 
truce-bearer." 

With  the  speed  at  which  we  were  travelling,  however,  there  was 
no  question  of  any  parleying;  the  dogs  would  not  stop,  and  I  succeeded 
in  slackening  the  rush  just  so  much  that  1  could  leap  over  to  the 
young  man  and  ask  him  to  get  up  on  to  the  sledge  so  that  we  might 
arrive  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  were  just  able  to  throw  ourselves 
on  the  sledges  when  the  dogs  with  an  impatient  howl  again  sprang 
forv^'ard,  and  a  moment  later  we  had  come  to  the  snow  hut,  where 
Igsivalitaq  still  stood  sentry  on  the  top  of  a  high  hummock  of  ice. 
As  soon  as  the  dogs  stopped  I  went  towards  him,  smiling,  and  ad- 
dressed him  by  the  very  same  words  that  his  father  had  greeted  me 
with  a  few  days  before: 

"We  are  only  quite  ordinary  people  who  think  of  no  evil". 

Igsivalitaq  answered  with  the  same  greeting  and  apparently  felt 
surprised  at  the  unceremonious  entry  we  had  made  on  the  scene, 
where  a  few  seconds  before  he  had  probably  thought  of  fighting  for 
his  liberty  and  his  life.  He  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  gladness,  and  almost 
at  the  same  time  his  wife  came  out  from  the  snow  hut  and  blended 
her  shouts  of  joy  with  ours. 

I  told  Igsivalitaq  that  I  had  just  met  his  father  and  brothers  and 
that  it  was  they  who  had  directed  me  to  his  hiding  place.  The  enor- 
mous strain  under  which  he  had  been  labouring  now  relieved  itself 
in  excessive,  almost  silly  joy,  and  when  he  realised  who  I  was,  and 
what  I  wanted,  he  at  once  invited  us  into  his  house  and  overwhelmed 
us  with  his  hospitality.  Dried  caribou  meat  and  fat  he  brought  out, 
and  while  we  lighted  the  primus  to  make  tea,  his  wife  Talitsoq  (the 
armless  one)  cooked  salmon  over  their  blubber  lamp. 

It  was  some  time  before  our  host  quietened  down  again;  for  some 
minutes  he  was  quite  breathless  with  emotion,  but  when  we  had 
talked  together  a  while  and  he  realised  that  through  his  parents  I 
knew  all  about  him,  he  evidently  wished  to  explain  to  me  the  cause 
of  his  preferring  to  keep  far  away  from  people.  I  had  not  been  an 
hour  in  his  house  before  he  related  the  following  of  his  own  accord: 

"Others  have  told  you  why  I  live  by  myself;  now  I  would  rather 
tell  you  the  whole  story  myself. 

"About  two  years  ago  I  was  living  not  far  from  Repulse  Bay, 
hunting  caribou  and  seal  and  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  be  near 
to  the  places  where  I  could  buy  guns  and  ammunition  from  white 
men. 

"In  this  new  country  I  had  a  hunting  companion,  and  we  often 
had  contests.  We  were  equally  fast,  equally  skilful  at  hunting,  but 
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he  was  the  stronger.  We  were  always  alone  when  we  practised  our 
sports,  and  my  companion,  who  could  not  run  so  far  as  1  can,  made 
use  of  every  opportunity  to  let  me  know  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  me. 
And  so  it  happened  one  day  that  to  prove  his  superiority  he  rubbed 
his  muck  on  me,  and  that  was  an  insult  I  could  not  forget.  When  a 
man  does  that  in  our  country  it  is  an  insult  that  means  that  he  has 
an  inclination  to  kill  one.  The  treatment  I  had  received  tormented  me 
so  much  that  I  could  not  tell  anyone  about  it.  Hatred  grew  up  in  me, 
and  every  time  I  met  my  old  companion  out  caribou  hunting  it  was 
as  if  I  loathed  myself;  thoughts  that  I  could  not  control  came  up  in 
me,  and  so  one  day  when  we  were  alone  together  up  in  the  mountains 
I  shot  him. 

"That's  all,  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  tell.  The  man  1  killed  was 
married,  and  according  to  the  customs  of  my  country  I  could  marry 
his  wife,  but  I  did  not.  Taparte,  whom  I  hear  you  have  with  you. 
took  her  to  wife. 

"Now  if  there  had  been  no  white  men  in  our  country  the  dead 
man's  relatives  would  take  vengeance  upon  me,  and  I  would  not  be 
afraid  of  that;  but  now  I  was  told  that  white  men  would  come  up 
from  Chesterfield  and  take  me  away  to  punish  me  in  the  white  man's 
way.  White  men  were  masters  in  our  country  and  they  would  take 
me  home  to  their  own  land,  where  everything  would  be  wild  and 
strange  to  me.  So  I  grew  afraid  and  came  back  to  my  old  country 
and  now^  live  in  the  mountain  regions  where  no  white  man  has  ever 
been  before. 

"When  you  came  a  little  while  ago  I  thought  you  belonged  to  the 
white  men  whom  the  Aivilingmiut  call  Police.  I  thought  you  were 
coming  for  me,  and  if  I  was  to  be  taken  away  against  my  will  I 
would  rather  die;  so  I  had  sharpened  all  my  weapons  to  be  ready,  and 
as  you  see,  my  file  is  still  lying  there.  You  came  as  friends  instead, 
and  you  must  know  that  as  long  as  you  are  with  us  everything  I  have 
is  yours  too." 

This  account  shows  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome  when 
without  any  preparation  a  foreign  culture  has  to  be  laid  upon  a  primi- 
tive nation.  1  discussed  the  case  with  Igsivalitaq  at  great  length  and 
advised  him  particularly  not  to  run  away  from  the  Mounted  Police 
or  attempt  any  resistance  if  they  should  take  him  by  surprise;  for  in 
my  opinion  he  could  not  be  punished  according  to  customs  and  sta- 
tutes of  which  he  was  ignorant.  Still,  I  explained  to  him  as  well  as  1 
could  the  Sixth  Commandment ;  people  should  be  tolerant  and  sociable 
and  do  no  harm  to  each  other.  But  the  effect  of  my  words  was 
weakened  to  some  extent  because  via  Repulse  Bay  he  had  heard  a 
trader's  account  of  the  Great  War. 
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The  next  day  we  moved  our  property  from  the  salmon  cache  down 
to  IgsivaHtaq's  snow  hut  and,  after  havmg  again  replenished  our 
supply  of  dog  feed  with  carihou  and  bearded  seal  from  Orpingalik's 
stores,  we  drove  out  to  a  snow-hut  camp  of  Arviligjuarmiut,  which 
we  found  a  little  way  out  on  the  fjord. 

The  Arviligjuarmiut. 

How  they  supply  all  their  requirements  from  their  own  country, 
and  their  first  meeting  with  white  men. 

Arviligjuaq  (the  big  one  with  the  whales)  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Pelly  Bay  and  has  its  origin  in  some  mountain  formations 
that,  from  a  distance,  have  an  outline  like  whales  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  natives  themselves  say  that  these  formations  have 
given  rise  to  the  name,  as  no  whales  ever  come  to  these  waters  owing 
to  the  ice  conditions. 

The  Arviligjuarmiut,  as  the  people  call  themselves,  are  connected 
with  the  Netsilingmiut  tribal  group  by  relationship  and  intermarrying, 
and  yet  they  isolate  themselves  from  them,  inasmuch  as  they  always 
prefer  to  have  land  between  Lord  Mayor's  Bay  and  Committee  Bay. 
That  winter  the  group  numbered  no  more  than  fifty-four  men,  women 
and  children,  whose  names  will  be  given  when  collectively  describing 
the  group  later  on.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they  were  living  on  sealing, 
split  up  into  three  settlements  —  two  on  the  ice  in  Pelly  Bay  itself 
and  the  third  on  the  west  coast  of  Simpson  Peninsula  at  the  so-called 
Satoq,  out  towards  Committee  Bay. 

Hunting  conditions  in  the  district  seemed  to  be  extremely  good, 
and  people  told  me  with  pride  that  there  they  knew  nothing  of  hunger 
and  times  of  distress  such  as  the  Netsilingmiut  west  of  Boothia  Isth- 
mus suffered.  The  reason  was  that  the  hunting  year  was  evenly 
divided  between  caribou,  musk  oxen,  seals  and  trout.  If  one  occupation 
failed,  they  always  had  another  to  fall  back  upon. 

They  had  a  number  of  summer  localities  to  choose  from.  Kuggup 
Timå,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  river  at  the  head  of 
Pelly  Bay  itself;  Satoq,  or  Simpson  Peninsula,  and  Sine,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  west  coast  of  the  fjord  close  to  Beecher  River.  At  all 
these  places  they  hunted  the  caribou  with  bow  and  arrow,  preferably 
in  among  the  gneiss  hills  of  the  river  basin,  where  there  was  good 
stalking  cover.  They  had  no  particularly  organized  hunt,  because 
there  were  no  crossing  places  at  rivers  or  lakes  to  which  the  animals 
could  be  driven;  nor  did  they  usually  employ  beaters  for  driving  the 
caribou  towards  built-up  stone  hiding  places  where  the  bowmen 
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could  lie  in  wait.  But  they  knew  these  methods,  having  heard  them 
mentioned  by  tribes  on  the  coasts  of  Queen  Maud  and  Victoria 
Land. 

In  winter,  when  it  was  cold  and  snow  covered  the  country,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  hunt  game  with  the  bow  and  arrow;  for,  in  order  to  be 
certain  of  hitting  to  kill,  the  hunter  had  to  be  so  near  that  he  could 
shoot  his  arrow  at  a  range  of  ten  to  twenty  metres.  In  cold  weather 
the  snow  creaks,  and  sounds  carry  far  between  the  hills;  the  caribou 
are  exceedingly  watchful  and  shy  and  never  move  about  in  big  herds, 
only  singly  or,  at  the  most,  two  or  three  together.  Consequently,  all 
caribou  hunting  necessarily  took  place  in  summer.  At  that  season  they 
appeared  in  herds  and  were  therefore  much  more  reckless,  and  the 
hunters  were  able  to  steal  bare-footed  —  and  thus  quite  soundlessly  — 
up  to  them.  Indeed  there  were  some  who  even  stalked  the  animals 
stark  naked,  with  not  a  stitch  of  clothing  on.  In  some  mountain  dis- 
tricts the  caribou  were  in  the  habit  of  following  definite  paths,  and 
there  the  hunter  could  wait  day  and  night  until  they  came  along.  A 
man  that  hunts  with  bow  and  arrow  must  above  all  be  patient,  and 
therefore  he  often  actually  took  supplies  of  food  with  him  to  the  place 
where  he  concealed  himself  so  that,  if  necessary,  he  was  prepared  to 
sleep  there  until  his  quarry  appeared.  This  method  of  hunting  was 
used  when  the  caribou  were  fat  and  when  their  skin  was  most 
suitable  for  winter  clothing.  One  had  not  to  be  greedy  when  hunting, 
but  always  economical.  It  was  seldom  that  a  hunter  got  more  than 
he  required  for  himself,  his  wife  and  children,  and  if  it  happened 
that  he  had  a  surplus,  it  was  the  custom  to  give  away  what  was  not 
required  to  friends  who  had  been  less  fortunate.  It  was  usually 
reckoned  that  a  man  required  about  fifteen  skins  for  his  needs  as  to 
outer  jacket,  inner  jacket,  trousers,  kamiks,  stockings,  mittens  and 
sleeping  skins;  but  as  it  was  the  custom  to  have  clothing  of  skins  with 
different  coats  of  hair  —  thicker  and  thinner  —  the  good  hunters 
who  wished  to  be  well  supplied  could  not  be  content  with  just  that 
number. 

Very  often  the  Arviligjuarmiut  moved  to  other  places  for  a  sum- 
mer and  winter  or  two  at  a  time.  On  those  occasions  they  usually 
went  to  the  summer  localities  on  the  west  side  of  Lord  Mayor's  Bay, 
where  on  Boothia  Isthmus  there  were  very  good  crossing  places  for 
caribou,  and  they  could  be  killed  there  by  the  score  with  the  spear 
from  the  kayak.  There  was  especially  one  locality,  Sarfaq  by  name 
(the  current  hole)  in  one  of  the  westerly  coves  in  Lord  Mayor's  Bay, 
that  was  famous  as  a  caribou  crossing  place  in  autumn.  The  people 
who  frequented  these  northwesterly  parts  of  the  tribe's  hunting 
grounds  were  called  Kitamiut  (those  who  live  farthest  west;  the  word 
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can  also  mean:  those  who  live  farthest  out  to  sea,  and  in  this  case 
out  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  (iulf  of  Boothia). 

On  the  place  chosen  for  the  summer  depended  their  habitat  for 
the  whole  year,  for  they  were  seldom  able  to  travel  long  distances 
when  the  country  was  bare  of  snow,  even  if  the  dogs  were  used  as 
beasts  of  burden  by  putting  pack-saddles  on  them.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  this  was  not  necessary,  for  round  about  the  summer  localities 
they  made  the  caches  of  supplies  that  were  to  feed  them  during  the 
winter  if  there  was  no  fishing  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  where  con- 
ditions for  sealing  were  unfavourable  for  one  reason  or  another. 

As  far  as  possible  they  always  aimed  at  siting  their  main  camp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  many  rivers  where  fish  abound. 
Trout  were  always  more  abundant  and  in  their  best  condition  in 
autumn,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  just  when  the  ice  began  to 
form;  consequently  the  stores  of  fish  one  could  accumulate  remained 
fresh  throughout  the  winter.  Fish  caught  in  summer  were  split  and 
dried;  they  were  called  pit) sit.  They  were  familiar  with  the  use  of 
fish-hooks  with  a  line  of  plaited  sinew,  but  almost  exclusively  used 
the  leister  at  the  river  bends  or  in  "weirs",  into  which  the  shoals 
could  be  driven  by  damming  the  flow  of  the  river  with  stones. 

If  caribou  hunting  and  trout  fishing  had  given  good  results  they 
spent  the  whole  of  the  dark  period  at  the  caches,  and  could  cure  all 
the  caribou  skins  and  make  the  winter  clothing  at  their  leisure.  This 
was  the  women's  busiest  time  and,  if  meat  were  plentiful,  the  men's 
holiday.  They  did  nothing  except  eat,  sleep,  and  hold  song-feasts. 
Besides,  there  was  an  excuse  for  this  idleness  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  strict  taboo  to  which  the  women  were  subjected  in  the  period 
when  working  with  caribou  skins  made  it  dangerous  to  go  hunting. 

When  sealing,  the  method  chiefly  followed  was  breathing-hole 
hunting,  and  really  might  already  be  commenced  in  November  if 
meat  or  blubber  were  wanting.  If  they  did  so,  all  the  sewing  work 
of  the  women  would  have  to  be  concluded  beforehand.  But  in  years 
when  caribou  hunting  and  trout  fishing  had  been  successful  they 
rarely  started  sealing  until  the  beginning  of  March. 

The  Arviligjuarmiut,  whose  country  lies  right  beyond  the  beaten 
tracks  of  whalers  and  traders,  have  from  the  very  beginning  ac- 
customed themselves  to  managing  with  the  material  the  country  gives 
them  for  tools,  domestic  utensils  and  weapons.  Of  course  they  often 
had  to  make  long  journeys  to  the  territories  of  strange  tribes,  and  the 
great  shortage  of  timber  in  particular  sometimes  drove  them  out  on 
toilsome  and  protracted  "foreign  travels". 

The  only  material  available  in  their  own  area  was  the  soft  soap- 
stone  that  is  found  in  the  interior,  south  of  Pelly  Bay,  not  far  from 
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the  tributary  country  of  the  great  river.  Of  this  tliev  made  lamps 
and  cooking  pots. 

There  was  scarcely  any  wood  at  all.  On  account  of  the  soft  drift 
ice  that  is  always  lying  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Boothia  the  drift-wood 
never  got  into  the  fjord.  Consequently  they  taught  themselves  to  do 
without  it  as  far  as  ever  they  could;  long,  slender  harpoon  shafts 
were  fashioned  out  of  caribou  antler  straightened  out  in  hot  water 
and  joined  together,  piece  by  piece,  until  the  proper  length  was  ob- 
tained. They  made  tent  poles  in  the  same  manner  if  they  could  not 
collect  sufficient  pieces  of  wood  to  join  together  to  a  suitable  size. 

The  tents  were  made  of  pieced  sealskin,  and  this  tent  sheet  was 
called  iktAq.  When  summer  was  over  and  they  had  no  further  use 
for  the  tent,  they  made  sledge  runners  of  it,  for  only  the  fewest  pro- 
cured sledges  of  wood.  The  method  of  turning  a  tent  into  a  sledge 
was  this:  the  skins  were  placed  in  a  lake  and,  when  they  had  become 
thoroughly  soaked,  they  were  folded  together  a  number  of  times  and 
allowed  to  freeze  in  the  shape  of  a  sledge  runner.  Musk-ox  skin  was 
employed  in  the  same  manner.  These  runners  of  frozen  skin  were 
reinforced  by  laying  trout  or  slices  of  meat  in  between  the  folds  and 
allowing  the  whole  to  freeze  into  a  firm  block.  In  spring,  when  mild 
weather  came  and  the  sledges  thawed  and  fell  apart,  the  dogs  were  fed 
on  the  tent  skins,  while  the  owners  themselves  ate  what  was  in  them. 
Even  the  shoeing  on  these  sledges  was  made  as  usual  of  peat-mud 
and  ice.  The  cross  slats  were  of  antler  tied  together.  I  have  often  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  peculiar  sledges  in  use  and  saw  that 
several  hundred  kilogrammes  could  be  carried  on  them  with  ease,  at 
any  rate  in  the  coldest  winter  time.  They  could  not  be  used  later  than 
the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  as  then  the  power  of  the  sun  began 
to  be  too  great.  Therefore  in  May  they  constructed  another  kind  of 
"sledges",  this  time  consisting  of  the  skin  of  a  bear  or  a  bearded 
seal.  The  load  was  laid  inside  the  skin,  which  was  tied  up  like  a 
huge  bundle  and  the  hair,  which  of  course  was  on  the  outside,  glided 
easily  over  the  snow.  As  a  rule  the  snow  is  soft  as  soon  as  the  sun 
begins  to  warm,  so  that  the  hair  easily  lasted  whole  of  the  spring 
season. 

Another  thing  that  caused  a  lot  of  trouble  before  they  got  hold 
of  the  white  man's  iron  was  sewing  needles;  these  they  made  by 
splitting  the  hard  wing  bones  of  gulls  or  other  birds,  which  had  not 
to  be  too  small.  For  sewing  caribou-skin  clothes  these  needles  had 
to  be  very  fine  and  thin;  but  for  the  thick  soles  that  had  to  be  sewn 
on  to  the  watertight  sealskin  kamiks  they  had  to  be  more  like  an 
eyeletteer  in  order  to  pierce  the  thick  hard  skin.  With  these  thick  sew- 
ing needles  they  used  plaited  caribou  sinew  which,  when  split,  had  the 
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excellent  property  that  the  stitches  tightened  of  themselves  as  soon 
as  the  boots  became  wet. 

For  knives  they  used  a  whitish-yellow  flint  that  was  called  havio- 
TArnAq.  It  was  also  used  for  ulos,  the  women's  own  knife.  Often  they 
had  to  be  content  with  small,  sharp  flakes  that  were  let  into  a  horn 
handle  to  serve  as  a  cutting  edge.  This  si)ecial  flint  had  to  be  brought 
far  away  from  the  regions  about  Back  River.  A  harder  flint,  called 
kuki^jAq,  likewise  let  into  a  piece  of  wood  or  antler,  was  used  for 
drilling;  it  was  so  hard  that  it  could  bore  holes  in  the  light  havio- 
rArnAq  flint,  which  was  also  used  for  arrow  heads,  harpoon  heads 
and  the  like.  The  drills  themselves  were  worked  in  the  usual  way 
by  means  of  a  mouthpiece  and  a  bow. 

Fire  was  ignited  with  iriuErit,  which  was  found  near  the  sea  at 
Arfertiitsiaq,  west  of  Lord  Mayor's  Bay.  They  struck  sparks,  which 
fell  on  to  cotton-grass  or  moss  that  had  been  prepared  with  fish  oil 
so  that  it  was  inflammable. 

For  harpoon  heads  they  often  used  antler  with  a  blade  of  the 
hard  tibia  of  the  bear. 

A  very  common  household  utensil  was  a  large  scoop  or  bowl, 
made  of  musk-ox  horn  and  used  both  for  drinking  soup  and  for 
serving  meat. 

Thus  with  admirable  ingenuity  they  succeeded  in  overcoming 
every  difficulty;  nevertheless,  the  most  skilful  hunters,  who  were 
able  to  accumulate  large  stores  of  meat,  liked  to  undertake  long  jour- 
neys for  the  purpose  of  bartering  for  the  precious  things  they  longed 
for.  Originally  there  were  two  trade  routes  to  bring  them  in  touch 
with  distant  tribes,  from  whom  they  could  obtain  either  iron  or  wood 
for  payment.  One  extended  over  the  Rae  Isthmus  and  Repulse  Bay 
right  down  to  Chesterfield  where,  before  the  later  trading  posts  were 
established,  they  bartered  knives  from  people  who  had  been  at 
Churchill,  where  a  post  had  already  been  set  up  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  1717 — 18.  The  other  route  was  via  Back  River  to 
Saningajo]),  the  hinterland  between  Baker  Lake  and  Lake  Garry,  and 
from  there  to  Akilineq,  the  famous  mountain  range  near  Thelon 
River,  which  is  referred  to  in  greater  detail  in  the  description  of  the 
Caribou  Eskimos,  and  where  Eskimos  from  the  interior  and  from 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  Arctic  coast  held  great  trade  fairs.  Their  prin- 
cipal purchases  there  were  timber  for  sledges  and  kayaks. 

They  were  a  hardy  people  who  thought  nothing  of  starting  out  on 
long  sledge  journeys,  which  might  last  years,  simply  to  procure  a 
luxury  that  they  could  very  well  do  without.  But  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  sort  of  halo  about  the  man  who  owned  a  knife  or  a 
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sledge  of  wood,  and  the  woman  who  could  sew  her  husband's  clothing 
with  a  needle  of  iron  or  steel  was  the  envy  of  all  her  sisters. 

And  then  in  the  year  1829  it  happened  that  a  large  ship  suddenly 
hove  in  sight  in  Lord  Mayor's  Bay  and  lay  up  for  the  winter  not 
far  from  the  settlement  of  Sarfaq  in  Felix  Harbour,  which  later  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Qavdlunårsiorfik  (the  place  where  one  met  white 
men).  It  was  the  Englishman  John  Ross's  Polar  expedition,  and  his 
wintering  there  in  the  northern  district  of  the  Arviligjuarmiut  was 
to  be  of  the  very  greatest  significance  to  the  implement-culture  of 
these  people;  for  to  this  very  day  they  fetch  iron  from  one  of  the 
expedition's  other  winter  harbours,  Victoria  Harbour,  whose  Eskimo 
name  is  Qilanartut  (literally:  a  joyful  foretaste  of  something  nice  to 
come  later;  more  freely  it  means:  the  beach  of  joyful  hopes). 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  wrecked  ships  of  the  Franklin  expedi- 
tion have  been  of  great  service  to  the  Eskimos  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage and  particularly  remedied  their  lack  of  wood  and  iron  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  Franklin's  ships  were  crushed 
by  the  ice,  even  if  at  first  they  were  found  by  the  Eskimos,  still  un- 
damaged but  abandoned  by  their  crews.  I  will  revert  later  to  the 
traditions  that  still  live  among  the  Netsilingmiut  about  this  expedition, 
and  will  at  this  point  simply  state  that  the  Franklin  ships  have  never 
provided  the  Eskimos  with  much  material.  On  the  other  hand  the 
population  right  from  Committee  Bay  to  Hudson  Bay  and  to  Back 
River,  from  King  William's  Land  to  Kent  Peninsula,  have  had  imple- 
ments of  wood  and  iron  that  could  definitely  be  traced  back  to  the 
John  Ross  Expedition. 

The  Arviligjuarmiut  still  had  many  recollections  of  their  first 
meeting  with  white  men,  and  the  sober  manner  in  which  they  told 
of  these  experiences,  now  almost  a  hundred  years  old,  is  good  evidence 
of  how  reliable  the  Eskimos  can  be  as  narrators  if  only  they  have  to 
do  with  people  that  understand  them.  I  emphasize  this  here  be- 
cause it  is  not  uncommon  that  travellers  assert  that  an  Eskimo  can 
be  made  to  say  almost  anything.  This  quite  unwarranted  accusation 
is  effectively  discounted  through  the  following  accounts: 

They  tell  that  John  Ross's  ship  was  first  seen  early  in  the  winter 
by  a  man  named  Aviluktoq,  who  was  out  sealing;  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  great  ship  lying  like  a  rock  out  in  the  middle  of  a  small 
bay,  his  curiosity  at  first  made  him  approach  to  see  what  it  could  be; 
for  he  had  never  noticed  it  before.  But  when  he  saw  the  ship's  high 
masts  he  thought  it  was  a  great  spirit  and  fled.  All  that  evening  and 
night  the  men  considered  what  they  should  do,  but  as  they  were 
afraid  that  the  big  spirit  might  destroy  them  if  they  did  not  forestall 
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it,  they  set  out  next  day  to  attack  it,  armed  with  harpoons  and  bows. 
Then  they  discovered  that  human  tigurcs  were  walking  about  it,  and 
they  hid  behind  a  block  of  ice  lo  see  what  sort  of  people  these  could 
be.  They  had  heard  of  kinsmen  who  in  far  distant  lands  had  met 
white  men,  but  they  themselves  had  never  done  so.  However,  the 
figures  round  the  ship  had  also  seen  them  and  made  their  way  over 
the  ice  towards  the  ice  blocks  behind  which  they  were  hiding.  They 
saw  at  once  that  the  strangers  must  be  the  famous  white  men  of 
whom  tliey  had  heard  so  much  talk  and  who  were  said  to  have  come 
from  the  offspring  of  a  girl  in  their  own  country  and  a  dog.  All  the 
Arviligjuarmiut  now  wished  to  show  that  they  were  not  afraid,  and 
came  out  from  their  place  of  concealment.  The  white  men  at  once 
laid  their  weapons  on  the  ice,  and  the  Eskimos  followed  suit.  The 
meeting  was  a  cordial  one,  with  both  embraces  and  what  each  party 
took  to  be  assurances  of  friendship,  for  of  course  they  could  not 
understand  a  word  of  each  other's  tongue.  The  Eskimos  went  along 
with  this  great,  wonderful  ship  and  received  precious  gifts  such  as 
nails,  sewing  needles  and  knives,  in  fact  everything  that  they  could  not 
get  in  the  country  itself.  And  the  white  men  seemed  to  have  such  an 
abundance  of  wood  that  they  could  even  live  in  it  —  indeed,  however 
incredible  it  may  sound,  they  lived  in  a  hollowed-out  floating  island 
of  wood  that  was  full  of  iron  and  everything  else  that  was  precious 
in  their  own  country. 

This  was  the  first  meeting.  Later  on  they  often  came  together  and 
the  Eskimos  vied  with  each  other  in  accompanying  them  on  journeys 
and  assisting  them  in  a  region  that  they  knew  inside  out.  They  were 
very  fond  of  going  journeys  with  them.  One  of  the  big  chiefs  on  the 
ship  (the  second  in  command  James  Ross)  they  called  Aglugkaq  (he 
who  takes  the  long  strides),  for  he  always  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry 
and  was  impatient  to  advance  quickly  on  all  his  travels.  Among  the 
Arviligjuarmiut,  who  practically  became  related  to  the  white  men 
and  oftenest  accompanied  them  when  travelling,  they  still  remember 
the  names  of  them;  there  were  Iggiararssuk  (little  throat),  Aglituktoq 
(the  one  who  is  unclean  before  the  spirits),  Niugitsoq  (the  good 
walker)  and  Ingnagssanajuk  (the  half-old). 

When  the  strangers  went  away  they  left  large  quantities  of  wood, 
iron,  nails,  anchor  chains,  iron  hoops  and  other  valuables  which  to 
this  day  are  used  for  knives,  arrow  heads,  harpoon  heads,  salmon 
leisters,  caribou  lances,  and  hooks.  Once  a  mast  drifted  ashore,  and 
of  it  they  made  sledges,  kayaks  and  harpoons.  The  mast  was  split 
up  by  first  making  saws  of  barrel  hoops;  this  took  the  whole  of  the 
summer  and  autumn,  but  time  was  not  of  much  consequence  if  only 
they  were  able  to  utilize  the  valuable  wood. 


Mountainous  landscape  at  the  head  of  Pelly  Bay,  with  our  snow  hiil  in  the  fore- 
ground. A  splendid  trout  stream  runs  through  the  gully. 


The  sahnoii  Iroul  we  hought  of  Orpingalik.  The  cache  was  close  lo  Ihe  gully 
in  the  picture  above.  (See  p.  17). 
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Of  the  Franklin  Expedition,  too  —  although  it  was  lost  fai"  from 
their  own  hunting  grounds  —  they  have  interesting  memories,  but 
these  will  be  recounted  under  King  WilUam's  Land  together  with 
other  Franklin  traditions. 

Of  other  white  men  who  have  been  within  their  territory  they  re- 
membered John  Rae's  visit  in  1847.  He  was  seen  at  the  island  of 
Qorvigjuaq  (the  great  piss-pot)  in  Pelly  Bay  by  Huluni  (the  wing), 
the  father  of  Iggiarårssuk's  wife.  The  intercourse  was  but  short;  Rae 
was  in  a  hurry  and  they  could  not  talk  with  him.  That  was  the  time 
when  Rae  was  out  on  his  lirst  charting  expedition  from  Gibson  Cove 
in  Repulse  Bay,  where  he  had  arrived  in  a  boat  from  York  Factory. 
Rae's  next  visit,  when  he  was  out  picking  up  news  of  the  Franklin 
Expedition  in  1854,  was  also  remembered,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  on  this  occasion  he  merely  passed  the  fjord.  In  exactly  the  same 
way  they  speak  of  Hall's  visit  in  1864,  and  as  evidence  they  not  only 
give  the  names  of  his  Eskimo  companions  from  Repulse  Bay:  his 
adoptive  son  Joe  and  the  following  Arviligjuarmiut:  Arolaq  (?),  Iloråt- 
juk  (the  little  trout)  and  Niuvitsiaq  (the  one  who  is  always  ready  to 
make  a  bargain),  but  the  names  of  the  men  from  Pelly  Bay  who  met 
them  are  preserved,  viz.  Qarpik  (wolverine),  Talerigtoq  (strong  arm) 
and  Anatlaq  (vigorous  evacuation). 

And  finally  there  was  Schwatka's  wintering  on  King  William's 
Land  in  1879,  in  connection  with  which  they  also  remember  the  names 
of  his  companions  from  Chesterfield  and  can  even  indicate  Pingorsaq 
(the  ridge)  on  the  west  side  of  King  William's  Land  as  the  place  where 
the  expedition  shot  most  caribou. 

I  must  admit  there  is  nothing  particularly  exciting  about  these 
experiences,  but  perhaps  just  because  of  that  they  provide  good  testi- 
mony of  the  good  memories  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Eskimos.  These 
encounters  with  white  men  have  been  quite  en  passant,  and  there  has 
not  been  time  to  learn  to  know  the  people  they  mention  in  the  slightest; 
and  yet  so  many,  many  years  afterwards  they  preserve  the  traditions 
of  their  experiences  with  unembellished  and  sober  reliability.  If  the 
particular  reports  of  these  expeditions  are  turned  up  the  ancient  verbal 
traditions  \vi\\  be  found  to  be  in  the  best  agreement  with  the  books. 

Our  stay  in  Pelly  Bay  could  only  be  of  short  duration,  having 
regard  to  our  journey  to  the  west;  but  in  the  days  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  twentythird  of  April  I  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  obtained  what 
I  wanted.  The  infrequent  contact  of  these  people  with  the  whites  was 
the  cause  of  their  still  having  a  great  many  interesting  ethnographic 
curiosities,  and  these  were  acquired  for  our  collections.  I  also  secured 
a  satisfactory  insight  into  their  material  and  intellectual  culture  and, 
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when  Ihc  day  ol'  our  loavc-taking  arrived,  it  was  with  a  keen  feeling 
that  I  had  really  learned  to  know  new  people.  The  last  day  was  cele- 
hrated  with  various  sports,  in  which  shooting  arrows  at  snow  figures 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  men  and  women  was  extremely  effective. 
1  observed  that  while  the  arrow  strikes  with  fatal  force  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  metres,  accuracy  was  very  slight  at  this  range. 
Keal  marksmanship  was  only  shown  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  metres. 
Most  of  the  men  had  firearms  too,  and  this  of  course  means  a  slacken- 
ing off  in  their  archery.  Still,  all  the  musk  ox-hunts  last  autumn  at 
Lake  Simpson,  resulting  in  a  bag  of  twenty  to  thirty  animals,  had 
been  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

The  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  in  a  very  dramatic  fashion. 
I  received  a  visit  from  a  man  named  Uvdloriasugssuk  (the  big  star), 
who  had  come  from  his  camp  a  day's  journey  to  the  northwest.  He 
was  a  big,  broad-shouldered  man  with  a  long,  black  beard,  which 
gave  him  a  peculiar  wild  appearance.  His  voice  was  like  a  deep 
rumbling,  and  when  he  spoke  he  expressed  himself  so  slowly  that 
every  little  word  fell  with  great  weight.  He  proved  to  be  an  miusually 
trustworthy  man,  with  the  best  of  reputations  among  his  countrymen; 
and  yet  he  had  shot  his  own  brother  last  winter.  It  was  on  that  very 
subject  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me. 

His  countrymen,  he  explained,  were  often  apt  to  have  a  bad  con- 
science whenever  they  met  white  men;  he  was  not  one  of  these  people, 
and  even  if  he  had  the  deepest  respect  for  the  white  man,  the  latter 
was  seen  so  rarely  in  this  country  that  it  was  necessary  to  live  one's 
life  according  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  its  i)eople.  He  had  had  a 
brother  Arnartåq  (the  new  woman),  who  had  a  difficult  and  passionate 
temper.  A  year  ago  this  brother  had  killed  one  of  the  men  in  the  settle- 
ment while  in  a  fit  of  temper,  although  there  was  no  enmity  between 
them  at  all.  When  he  had  these  fits  of  anger  he  threatened  everyone 
who  came  near  to  him,  and  he  had  also  stabbed  his  wife  with  a  knife 
several  times,  but  without  wounding  her  mortally.  A  man  like  that 
was  dangerous  to  his  surroundings,  and  therefore  people  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  he  should  die.  It  was  a  village  decision,  to  which 
was  attached  the  peculiarity  that  people  considered  it  natural  for  the 
brother,  who  was  the  oldest  in  the  family,  to  execute  the  sentence.  It 
had  been  very  hard  for  Uvdloriasugssuk  to  do  this;  but,  like  the 
others,  he  had  looked  vipon  it  as  his  duty.  And  so  one  day  he  had 
gone  in  to  his  brother  and  explained  what  had  been  decided,  and 
begged  him  to  choose  between  knife,  seal  thong  (hanging)  or  gun.  His 
brother  had  elected  to  die  by  bullet  and  had  then  been  shot  without 
moving  from  where  he  was  or  exhibiting  any  sign  of  fear.  It  was  this 
he  wished  to  tell  me;  I  thanked  him  for  the  trust  he  had  put  in  me. 
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and  had  to  concede  to  him  that  under  those  conditions  in  a  village 
where  mutual  trust  was  bound  to  be  a  necessitj'.  scarcely  anything 
else  could  have  been  done. 

We  had  spent  a  couple  of  hours  discussing  the  many  problems 
that  may  arise  when  a  man  lives  the  life  of  an  Eskimo  in  freedom 
under  his  own  responsibility,  when  we  were  interrupted  in  a  manner 
least  expected.  It  was  my  friend  the  shaman  and  spirit-drawer  Anar- 
qåq,  who  came  in  to  ask  me  to  help  him  in  his  wooing  for  the  executed 
man's  widow,  who  had  not  married  again.  He  added  significantly 
that  he  had  tried  twice  to  court  her,  but  had  been  rejected.  After  con- 
sulting with  Uvdloriasugssuk  1  took  the  matter  up  with  the  coy 
woman,  who  bore  the  coquettish  name  of  "the  big  lap".  It  was  not  the 
first  time  I  had  had  a  task  of  this  kind  among  Eskimos,  so  that  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  me  to  deal  with  it  in  a  firm  manner.  I 
explained  to  the  woman  that  she  was  no  longer  quite  young  and  that 
therefore  she  had  a  duty  to  her  little  son  —  the  apple  of  her  eye.  Anar- 
qåq  was  a  young  man  who  would  be  given  a  gun  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  his  journey  with  us,  and  I  had  no  need  to  tell  her  that 
this  was  a  circumstance  well  worth  taking  into  consideration.  Her 
family  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  marriage,  and  as  I  believed 
it  to  be  the  best  policy  not  to  be  too  eager,  I  counselled  the  zealous 
suitor  to  control  himself  a  little  until  everything  was  in  order.  Nor 
did  our  tactics  fail;  late  in  the  evening  Anarqåq  received  a  visit  in  his 
snow  hut,  and  with  this  the  marriage  was  solemnized. 

Next  morning  we  departed  on  our  various  ways. 

Igsivalitaq,  who  had  been  with  us  all  the  time,  went  with  his  wife 
and  foster-son  to  the  mountains  south  of  the  settlement.  Though  seal- 
ing was  most  profitable  just  then,  he  was  not  at  his  ease  here  on  the 
highway  where  he  might  be  surprised  by  the  Mounted  Police.  No  one 
knew  where  he  would  pitch  his  camp.  The  last  thing  he  told  us  was 
that  he  intended  to  snare  marmots,  which  with  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
were  now  emerging  from  their  winter  lairs  by  the  river  banks. 


Amulet  collections  at  the  Magnetic  North  Pole. 

One  day,  while  we  lay  in  Pelly  Bay  east  of  Boothia  Isthmus,  two 
men  came  running  out  of  the  blizzard  and  suddenly  stood  in  front 
of  the  snow  hut.  It  was  a  terrible  storm,  in  which  nobody  would  be 
out,  and  these  two  men,  coming  here  without  sledge  or  dog,  with 
only  their  great  snow-knives  in  their  hands,  created  such  a  surprise 
by  their  appearance  out  in  that  raw  cold  that  they  almost  seemed  to 
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lis  like  naked  mcMi  who  had  lost  their  way  and  now  stood  knocking 
a  I  the  door  of  our  snow  hut  for  admission. 

They  crept  inside  tlie  hut  and  got  warmed  through  and,  when 
Ihey  had  eaten  their  fill,  their  tongues  were  loosened.  They  were  two 
brothers  from  the  magnetic  north  pole,  and  they  were  out  with  a 
load  of  fox  skins  which  they  wanted  to  sell  for  two  old  guns  to  the 
people  at  Pelly  Bay,  who  traded  with  Repulse  Bay.  The  younger  of 
the  brothers  was  to  continue  the  journey  while  the  elder  one,  Qaqor- 
tingneq  by  name  (he  who  has  turned  white),  was  going  home  at  once. 
He  had  therefore  temporarily  left  his  two  wives  and  a  foster-son  a 
little  way  from  our  camp. 

We  immediately  decided  to  accompany  him  back  to  his  country, 
and  that  the  wives  should  be  brought  to  our  hut  without  delay.  Two 
hours  later  the  whole  family  was  assembled,  and  the  women  proved 
to  be  both  young  and  pretty.  Evidently  Qaqortingneq  wanted  to  make 
a  good  impression  upon  us,  at  the  same  time  wishing  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  his  wives  as  womankind.  Therefore  as  soon  as  we  asked 
what  their  names  were,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  tack  the  neces- 
sary information  on  to  their  names. 

"This  is  Quertilik  (she  with  a  cataract  in  her  eye),  my  most  costly 
wife",  he  said.  "I  paid  a  sledge  of  wood  for  her". 

We  all  felt  most  impressed  at  this  unheard-of  price,  because  we 
knew  that  sledges  in  these  regions  were  usually  of  a  more  perishable 
material,  Qaqortingneq  obtained  the  effect  he  had  aimed  at,  for  now 
we  quite  disregarded  his  wife's  beauty  and  reckoned  with  her  value 
alone. 

The  slightly  older  wife  Qiingaq  (the  smile)  had  been  bought  for 
a  lump  of  lead  and  an  old  file;  but,  gallant  as  the  man  was,  he  added 
that  her  cheapness  was  the  result  of  extraordinary  circumstances; 
for  on  the  very  day  she  had  been  joined  to  him  her  former  husband 
had  died  of  hunger  and  she  herself  was  helpless,  having  no  one  to 
provide  for  her. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  foster-son  to  be  introduced.  He  was 
called  Angutisugssuk  (the  male)  —  a  modestly  smiling  young  man 
—  and  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  Qaqortingneq  explained  that  he 
had  been  born  a  twin  and  had  been  adopted  at  birth.  It  was  the 
custom  to  kill  one  of  the  twins,  but  in  this  case,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  been  sold  for  a  kayak  and  a  cooking  pot. 

The  bargain  over  the  fox  skins  was  settled  during  the  course  of 
the  night,  and  for  a  collection  of  variegated  beads  I  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  blue  fox  for  our  zoological  specimens.  Early  next  morning 
we  packed  up  and  shaped  a  course  across  Franklin  Isthmus.  We 
hunted  our  way  slowly  through  the  great  river  bed  that  runs  between 
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Pelly  Bay  on  the  east  and  Shepherd  Bay  on  the  west,  our  goal  being 
a  snow-hut  camp  of  NetsiHk  Eskimos  living  on  the  ice  between  King 
William's  Land  and  Boothia  Isthmus. 

Our  partnership  with  Qaqortingneq  was  sealed  by  our  taking  him 
and  both  his  wives  on  our  sledges,  while  his  own  sledge,  which  was 
drawn  by  five  dogs,  was  supplemented  by  two  of  our  dogs  and  driven 
by  the  foster-son  Angutisugssuk. 

We  drove  up  over  Kugarssuaq,  a  wide,  river-like  stream  winding 
its  way  between  high  banks  in  a  hilly  landscape,  among  gneiss  moun- 
tains two  to  three  hundred  metres  high,  up  towards  the  lake  Ariaq 
(Lake  Simpson),  whence  it  was  our  intention  to  head  for  Shepherd 
Bay  just  north  of  Murchison  River.  Althougli  it  was  April,  the  first 
days  were  wintery  and  with  a  cutting  wind,  but  soon  the  temperature 
rose  to  -f-  8  ^  C,  and  the  snow  hut  gave  place  to  the  tent.  We  enjoyed 
the  mild  spring  weather  and  still  took  things  easy,  concluding  the 
short  day  journey  with  exciting  caribou  hunts.  Day  by  day  we  saw  the 
migrating  animals  in  large  and  small  herds  of  from  five  to  twenty- 
five.  The  snow  began  to  melt  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hills,  and  down 
on  the  river  we  already  found  water  over  the  ice  in  some  places, 
where  we  could  lie  down  and  slake  the  thirst  that  always  torments 
the  traveller  in  warm  weather.  When  we  got  over  the  coast  moun- 
tains the  character  of  the  landscape  became  that  of  a  plateau  which, 
on  the  route  we  followed,  centered  about  Kugarssuaq  in  the  form  of 
gently  sloping,  stony  rises.  We  passed  the  one  remarkable  hill  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Simpson  Lake;  it  is  domed  in  form  and  at  the 
middle  is  divided  by  a  cleft  which  gives  it  the  name  of  Iviangernat 
(the  female  breasts).  Curiously  enough,  when  a  boy  at  Jakobshavn  1 
went  ptarmigan  shooting  daily  to  a  hill  of  the  same  name. 

At  Simpson  Lake  we  came  across  deserted  snow  huts  and  staging 
of  snow  on  which  three  kayaks  had  been  deposited.  Inside  the  huts 
were  musk-ox  skins  waiting  to  be  taken  away.  Not  only  do  the  Arvilig- 
juarmiut  hunt  caribou  in  late  summer  and  autumn  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  the  country  roUnd  about  is  famous  among  the  Eskimos 
because  it  is  the  only  region  where  it  is  profitable  to  methodically 
hunt  the  musk-ox,  taking  the  hunters  right  up  towards  Hayes  River 
on  the  north-east  of  Back  River. 

On  the  third  of  May  w^e  camped  on  the  north  of  Murchison  River 
and  climbed  a  ridge  in  order  to  reconnoitre.  We  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  an  enormous  plain  running  out  to  Shepherd  Bay.  The 
monotonous,  dazzlingly  white  surface  makes  an  indelible  impression 
of  infiniteness;  only  here  and  there  were  a  few  isolated  hills,  small 
gneiss  knolls  jutting  up  like  seal  heads  in  a  sea.  Otherwise  the  broad, 
deep  bed  of  the  river  is  all  the  variation  visible;  high  sandy  clay 
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slopes  follow  the  line  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  the  loose,  newly- 
fallen  snow  was  patterned  everywhere  with  the  spoor  of  caribou. 
Every  day  we  shot  a  couple  of  them  for  ourselves  and  the  dogs, 
and  the  evenings  and  nights  we  spent  round  the  open  camp  fire 
which  we  fed  with  Cassiope  whenever  the  weather  was  calm.  We 
learned  to  know  our  new  companions  and,  as  we  became  their  friends, 
glided  imperceptibly  into  the  life  of  the  tribe. 

Qaqoringneq  is  an  intelligent  man,  a  first-rate  map  drawer  with 
a  thorough  local  knowledge  of  the  whole  land  territory  of  the  Netsilik 
Eskimos,  and,  when  we  were  alone  and  undisturbed,  I  utilized  the 
time  in  pursuing  my  enquiries.  His  two  young  wives  seemed  to  get 
on  very  well  together  and  filled  the  camp  with  their  chatter  and 
merry  outbursts  of  laughter.  They  became  good  friends  at  once  with 
the  two  Greenlanders  and  it  was  touching  to  see  them  beautifying 
our  tent  and  making  it  comfortable.  Quite  involuntarily  we  had  all 
been  smitten  with  a  care-free  feeling  and  thought  it  lovely  to  live  just 
at  the  spot  where  we  chanced  to  have  encamped.  Consequently  it  was 
almost  with  reluctance  that  we  at  last  set  off  over  the  sea  ice  to  find 
Qaqortingneq's  fellow  villagers,  who  had  changed  their  hunting 
ground  since  he  left  for  Pelly  Bay.  The  great  plain  merges  so  smooth- 
ly into  the  sea  ice  that  only  a  narrow  crack  in  the  snow  announced 
that  we  were  proceeding  from  land  over  the  tidal  fissure  to  Shepherd 
Bay.  Not  a  hint  of  ice  foot  or  any  pack-ice  marks  the  line  between 
the  coast  and  salt  water. 

At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  May,  our  dogs  smelt  some- 
thing, and  Qaqortingneq  demanded  a  halt  at  once.  Then  he  leaped 
forward  and  caught  sight  of  a  long  line  of  seal  skulls  laid  on  the  ice, 
with  the  noses  all  pointing  in  a  certain  direction.  We  were  ordered 
to  make  a  wide  detour  round  these  skulls  and,  once  well  past  them, 
he  explained  to  us  that  in  this  region  it  is  believed  that  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  soul  is  the  head,  and  that  the  soul  has  everlasting 
life,  living  again  from  hunt  to  hunt,  so  that  a  man  may  kill  the 
same  seal  rhany  times.  And  so,  when  one  moves  from  an  old  camp 
to  a  new  one,  the  skulls  must  be  set  out  in  a  certain  manner,  the 
noses  turning  towards  the  new  hunting  ground;  for  then  the  seals 
can  follow  from  place  to  place,  and  man  will  not  suffer  want. 

To  us  this  peculiar  form  of  practical  zoology  was  a  compass  show- 
ing the  direction  we  had  to  follow  to  find  the  people  we  sought. 

After  an  hour  or  two's  run  we  came  across  the  first  shelter-walls 
on  the  new  hunting  ground.  First  a  few  footprints,  then  a  bewildering 
number.  In  that  blowy  weather  it  was  a  great  art,  even  for  Qaqorting- 
neq, to  find  the  proper  direction,  but  none  of  us  would  give  up  —  we 
manoeuvred  from  footprint  to  footprint  in  various  directions,  just 
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like  ships  tacking  in  a  gale.  The  dogs  became  more  and  more  bewild- 
ered by  this  apparently  aimless  changing  of  course  after  course, 
until  about  eleven  o'clock  they  scented  the  village.  For  a  whole  hour 
they  held  the  scent  in  their  nostrils  and  at  midnight  we  drove  right 
up  into  the  white  village,  where  everything  was  fast  asleep.  Howling 
and  terrified,  the  local  mongrels  fled  from  this  invasion  of  heavily 
laden  sledges  and  masterful,  baying  dogs. 

Round  about  the  village  lay  big  blocks  of  snow,  not  in  the  form 
of  a  wall  but  like  staging,  on  which  outstretched  sealskins  were 
drying.  Evidently  the  people  at  Kuggup-Panga  (river  mouth)  needed 
no  walls;  but  in  front  of  the  huts  were  big,  sharp  hunting  implements 
and  harpoons,  stuck  into  the  snow,  and  long  snow-knives  had  been 
set  up  in  the  wall  just  over  the  door  —  all  for  keeping  away  the  evil 
spirits.  Despite  the  primitiveness  of  the  village  our  impression  was 
that  of  an  organized  community.  Yet  it  was  easy  to  see  that  white 
man's  things  were  rare  in  this  land;  at  any  rate,  we  knew  that  no 
white  man  had  been  here  since  Roald  Amundsen  was  in  these  regions 
more  than  twenty  years  before,  and  that  the  people  who  did  not  meet 
him  were  quite  unfamiliar  with  our  race.  By  this  I  mean  all  the  young 
people  of  twenty-five  years  and  under.  Therefore  it  was  only  natural 
that  I  felt  some  anxiety  as  to  the  reception  they  would  give  me. 

The  thing  was  now  to  rouse  up  as  many  houses  as  possible  at  the 
same  time.  For  the  more  men  we  pulled  out  of  their  sleep,  the  more 
helpers  we  would  have  to  build  a  snow  hut,  and  so  Angutisugssuk  and 
I  crept  at  once  into  one  of  the  nearest  snow  huts  where  his  mother 
and  stepfather  lived. 

"We've  got  white  men  visitors",  shouted  Angutisugssuk  excitedly. 

They  seemed  to  sleep  with  an  easy  conscience,  for  he  had  to  shout 
again  before  the  snores  became  howls.  Angutisugssuk's  mother  leaped 
up  from  a  bundle  of  dirty  skins,  her  greasy  hair  thick  with  caribou 
hair,  knelt  on  the  platform  and  bared  her  breast,  whilst  Angutisugssuk 
jumped  over  to  her  and  kissed  it.  This  was  a  son's  greeting  to  his 
mother  on  returning  from  a  distance.  Amid  this  filthy  dwelling  this 
recognition  of  affinity  —  the  son's  homage  to  the  maternal  breast  — 
was  doubly  affecting  to  me. 

In  the  course  of  time  1  have  become  accu.stomed  to  much  un- 
tidiness and  filth,  but  here  I  opened  my  eyes.  Over  by  the  side  plat- 
form close  to  the  sleeping  rugs  lay  a  pile  of  seal  meat  and  blubber, 
which  seemed  to  shine  again  in  all  the  greasy  faces  that  appeared  in 
the  house.  The  lamp,  which  in  spite  of  the  abundance  of  blubber  had 
been  extinguished,  was  relighted,  and  only  then  did  I  really  see  the 
naked  bodies.  Here  it  was  not  dirt,  it  was  layers,  and  the  short-clipped 
hair  was  miry  with  train-oil. 
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My  first  impression  was  lhat  ears  and  brow  at  the  roots  of  the  hair 
and  the  neck  were  full  of  sores,  but  this  too  proved  to  be  deposits  of 
dirt.  Still,  our  new  acquaintance  had  to  be  commenced,  and  now 
everything  was  smiles  and  hospitality. 

I  had  spoken  long  with  them  when  suddenly  they  asked  me  where 
the  white  man  was,  and  when  I  told  them  that  they  were  speaking  to 
him,  they  were  inclined  to  disbelieve.  A  little  boy  —  the  amulet  boy 
Tutaq  —  had  to  be  wakened  out  of  his  infant  slumber  to  see  a  being 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and,  while  the  seal  meat  was  being  put  to 
boil  over  the  lamp,  we  went  out  to  unload  the  sledges.  And  I  arrived 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  Nalungiaq  (the  infant) 
received  her  daughter  Quertilik. 

Out  amidst  the  furious  snowstorm  she  lifted  up  her  clothes  so  that 
her  breasts  were  bared,  and  little  Quertilik  did  homage  to  her  origin 
with  a  long,  fervent  kiss. 

The  whole  village  was  now  awake  and  a  procession  of  all  the 
women  moved  towards  our  sledges.  To  my  astonishment  they  walked 
in  single  file  and  they  all  looked  so  grave  that  for  a  moment  I  was 
at  a  loss.  Without  uttering  a  word  they  walked  at  one  another's  heels 
round  all  our  sledges  and  dogs,  and  then  immediately  discarded  their 
gravity  and  formality  to  partake  in  the  general  rejoicings  at  our 
arrival. 

Why  did  they  do  that?  I  was  unable  to  refrain  from  enquiring, 
although  I  knew  that  one  ought  always  to  curb  one's  curiosity  where 
religious  ceremonies  are  concerned.  I  was  given  a  strange  explanation 
that  well  expresses  the  cautiousness  of  these  people  in  the  face  of  the 
enigmatical  dangers  of  life. 

Every  stranger  coming  from  a  place  far  off  cuts  a  trail  in  to  the 
settlement  he  visits.  This  sledge  trail,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  tracks 
of  dog  and  man,  is  like  the  wake  behind  good  and  evil.  We  humans 
must  not  rest  content  alone  with  what  we  can  see;  the  air  is  full  of 
mysterious  and  invisible  spirits  who  may  have  joined  company  with 
us  without  our  knowing  it.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  all  the  women 
at  a  settlement  w^ho  have  gone  through  child-birth  —  and  are  therefore 
especially  vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  spirits,  should  cut  a  circle  round 
about  sledges  and  dogs;  this  confuses  the  spirits,  who  remain  inside 
this  ring  of  footprints  and  thus  lose  the  way  to  the  settlement. 

This  ceremony  over,  all  the  men  of  the  village  offered  their  ser- 
vices for  the  building  of  snow  huts,  and  with  a  display  of  great  skill 
and  much  joking  the  house  was  erected  in  the  time  we  others  took 
to  unload  the  sledges  and  stow  away  our  baggage  for  the  night.  Scar- 
cely were  we  under  our  own  roof  when  two  gigantic  seals  were 
dragged  up  in  front  of  the  hut  and  cut  up  by  the  donors  themselves. 
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Everybody,  both  men  and  dogs,  had  to  celebrate  our  arrival  among 
"the  people  of  the  mouth  of  the  great  river". 

It  was  quite  early  the  next  day,  and  we  were  still  lying  outstretched 
in  our  best  sleep,  when  suddenly  we  were  roused  to  wakefulness  by 
Niaqunuaq's  (the  little  head)  overturning  the  block  of  snow  that  closed 
the  doorway  and  leaping  in.  He  was  in  a  trance,  spoke  in  a  shrill  fal- 
setto, and,  taking  up  a  position  in  front  of  Qaqortingneq,  informed 
him  in  a  singing,  atfected  tone  that  during  the  night  he  had  been  visited 
by  his  helping  spirits,  who  told  him  that  Qaqortingneq  had  eaten 
salmon  entrails  while  travelling  with  us. 

We  had  come  from  a  place  where  great  quantities  of  salmon  had 
been  caught,  and  all  had  noticed  that  we  still  had  fresh  frozen  salmon 
on  the  sledges.  No  delicacy  is  appreciated  more  than  raw,  frozen  sal- 
mon entrails,  and  so  Niaqunuaq,  who  was  a  zealous  shaman,  could 
safely  accuse  our  fellow-traveller  of  having  olfended  against  his 
taboo;  and  salmon  entrails  are  strictly  taboo  in  the  period  when  seals 
are  being  hunted  at  the  breathing  holes. 

Gasping  for  breath  Niaqunuaq  jumped  about  on  the  beaten  snow 
floor,  weeping  and  threatening  in  turn.  He  knew  it,  he  knew  it!  Qaqor- 
tingneq as  usual  had  been  careless,  and  now  the  hunters  of  the  village 
would  be  unfortunate!  He  spoke  in  his  own  shaman  tongue,  which  I 
only  learned  later,  so  it  was  not  much  of  his  sermon  that  I  understood. 
Instead,  I  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  get  the  primus  going  and 
the  coffee  pot  set  over  the  flame.  My  manæuvre  was  not  without  effect, 
for  scarcely  had  the  water  begun  to  boil  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
coffee  reached  Niaqunuaq's  nostrils  when,  with  a  loud  cry  of  woe,  he 
broke  off  his  seance.  What  he  had  said  had  only  been  out  of  love,  and 
Qaqortingneq,  who  lay  silent  on  the  platform  with  the  blush  of  gnaw- 
ing conscience  over  his  face,  was  offered  the  chance  of  purchasing  the 
absolution  of  his  spirits  by  making  a  small  present  to  their  frail 
mouthpiece. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  our  good  strong  coffee  seemed  to  have 
a  tranquilizing  effect  on  the  shaman;  he  ceased  talking  in  his  high- 
pitched  falsetto  —  to  the  relief  of  our  ears  —  and  when  he  left  us 
after  a  stout  breakfast  he  had  been  transformed  into  a  homely  old 
man  who  had  simply  let  his  tongue  run  loose  and  was  not  a  bit  shy 
of  telling  other  folks  what  an  interesting  person  he  really  was. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  paying  visits  from  hut  to  hut.  I 
soon  perceived  that  this  was  a  hunting  camp  pure  and  simple.  There 
were  in  all  twenty-three  peoi)le,  and  for  the  moment  they  had  no 
other  thought  than  sealing,  and  —  it  would  have  been  more  con- 
venient for  me  to  meet  them  later  in  the  year  when  they  had  settled 
down  on  King  William's  Land.  So  1  made  up  my  mind  instead  to 
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go  out  and  collect  amulets  at  the  villages  round  about  the  magnetic 
north  pole,  where  numbers  of  people  were  said  to  live. 

First  of  all  some  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  the  coming 
spring.  After  the  journey  northwards  I  wanted  to  go  to  "Big  Fish 
River",  where  the  people  had  never  been  described  and  only  seen  by 
travellers  passing  through  the  region,  the  last  occasion  being  Schwat- 
ka's  expedition  in  1879.  I  had  also  heard  that  members  of  a  small 
tribe  living  right  up  by  Bellot  Strait  (between  Boothia  Peninsula  and 
Somerset  Island)  might  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  King  William's 
Land  at  the  end  of  spring,  and  as  I  had  to  take  into  consideration 
that  the  ice  covering  the  rivers  running  out  into  Queen  Maud  Gulf 
might  break  up  quickly,  I  had  to  be  equipped  ready  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer wherever  the  work  presented  the  best  possibilities.  The  further 
east  I  travelled,  the  better  would  the  people  be  known,  and  the  closer 
would  I  be  to  the  influence  of  civilization.  Here  in  the  heart  of  the 
Northwest  Passage  —  in  the  world's  most  inaccessible  region  —  I 
would  have  much  better  chances. 

One  should  never  be  slow  in  recasting  one's  plans,  and  therefore 
the  following  arrangements  were  made  during  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon: the  Greenlander  Qåvigarssuaq  was  to  drive  forward  together 
with  a  Netsilik  to  Kent  Peninsula,  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
has  a  post.  The  collections  that  we  had  made  so  far  were  to  be  freighted 
there  on  the  good  spring  ice,  and  his  return  load  was  to  consist  of 
various  things  that  I  needed.  In  particular,  a  good  many  people  round 
about  here  had  guns,  but  no  ammunition,  and  it  was  difficult  to  wotk 
with  them  without  being  able  to  help  them  with  some  of  their  necess- 
aries. Our  stock  of  ammunition,  intended  for  ourselves  alone,  had 
already  been  depleted  on  account  of  this  fact.  While  I  drove  to  the 
big  snow-hut  camp,  Qåvigarssuaq  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving  his  dogs  a  good  rest,  and  also  of  feeding  them  up  on  the  seals 
that  he  would  hunt  himself.  At  the  same  time  Arnaruliinguaq  would 
get  our  spring  clothing  ready  so  that  we  would  be  equipped  to  meet 
the  sun  and  the  summer  heat. 

The  subject  that  I  was  mostly  interested  in  for  the  time  being  was 
the  study  of  the  amulets  of  the  Netsilik ;  for  I  have  never  seen  so  many 
in  use  in  any  tribe  as  among  these  people. 

On  the  eleventh  of  May  my  arrangements  were  all  made;  I  took 
leave  of  my  companions  and  headed  north  over  Rae  Strait.  My  com- 
panion was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Alorneq  (sole  of  the  foot),  a  merry 
fellow  whose  gums  were  always  dry  with  smiling. 

There  was  no  knowing  in  advance  where  we  would  find  people; 
no  one  knows  where  people  are  in  spring,  when  sealing  is  pursued  at 
the  breathing  holes.  For  the  present  we  would  round  Matty  Island  on 
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the  north  side  and  go  right  up  into  Wellington  Strait  to  find  sledge 
tracks;  only  then  could  we  begin  to  search.  But  it  was  hard  to  find  the 
way  up  there  and  to  keep  a  definite  course.  The  compass  was  useless 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  magnetic  north  pole,  and  it  was 
almost  always  impossible  to  distinguish  the  low  country  round  the 
southeast  coast  of  King  William's  Land  and  Franklin  Isthmus  from 
the  sea  ice,  and  the  very  few  hills  were  always  shrouded  in  thick  snowy 
atmosphere.  Without  a  landmark  of  any  kind  we  drove  for  two  days 
in  the  same  direction;  we  obtained  a  slight  glimpse  of  the  southwest 
coast  of  Boothia  Isthmus,  and  on  the  third  day  continued  up  through 
Ross  Strait,  where  people  were  known  to  have  been  earlier  on  in  the 
winter.  There  was  a  fresh  northeaster  blowing  as  we  passed  the  north 
coast  of  Matty  Island,  and  in  Wellington  Strait  we  began  to  keep  a 
look  out  for  bears,  which  not  infrequently  come  here  to  catch 
seals. 

White  clouds  drove  quickly  and  ever-changing  over  our  heads, 
and  there,  where  the  whole  country  is  so  tediously  uniform  and  flat, 
we  were  interested  to  see  all  the  fantastic  pictures  that  the  wind,  the 
clouds  and  the  sun  painted  over  the  vault  of  the  heavens.  Never  do  I 
remember  having  seen  so  many  cloud  fantasies;  it  was  as  if  the  sky 
were  continually  being  decorated  by  a  lightning  artist  who  immediately 
erased  what  he  had  just  created. 

We  were  just  opposite  the  magnetic  north  pole  when  we  perceived 
some  deserted  snow  huts.  Here  at  last  were  the  people  we  sought.  We 
followed  the  trail  and  from  time  to  time  passed  the  pathetic  settings 
of  seal  skulls  that  showed  the  way  to  the  inhabited  huts;  first  we  came 
to  five  huts,  then  three,  then  to  twelve,  and  to  twelve  again. 

Alorneq  was  a  tracker  no  less  skilful  than  Qaqortingneq  had  been  a 
few  days  before.  His  faculty  of  observation  was  marvellous.  He  recog- 
nized people  from  the  way  their  snow  huts  were  built,  how  they  had 
slept  on  the  platform,  and  from  their  footprints,  and  thus  we  knew, 
long  before  we  had  met  them,  whom  it  was  we  were  looking  for.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  thought  that  both  the  dogs  and  we  had 
earned  a  few  hours'  rest,  and  we  had  just  time  to  build  a  hut  before 
the  storm  that  was  looming  even  the  day  before  broke  over  us. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  same  morning  we  set  to,  and  although  we 
could  scarcely  see  more  than  a  yard  or  two  ahead  on  account  of  the 
thickly  falling  snow  we  broke  camp,  as  the  wind  was  with  us.  It 
was  to  be  a  curious  sort  of  sledge-drive,  for  the  sledge  was  mostly 
ahead  of  the  dogs  creeping  timidly  forward  over  the  ice,  fearing  to  be 
blown  away.  Face,  eyes,  nose,  mouth  and  hair  were  so  encrusted  with 
fine  snow  that  we  could  barely  see.  Now  and  then  we  could  find  the 
trail  by  lying  flat  down  and  scraping  the  snow  away.  And  when 
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Alorneq  ran  ahead  with  his  nose  right  down  on  the  trail  it  took  all 
my  strength  to  keep  dogs  and  sledge  back.  At  precisely  five  o'clock 
the  whole  team  snddenly  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  ice  and, 
when  we  took  a  closer  look,  we  found  that  they  had  rushed  into  a 
house-passage,  and  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  very  settlement  that 
we  had  been  trying  for  days  to  find. 

In  that  storm,  of  course,  no  one  noticed  our  arrival,  but  Alorneq 
went  from  door  to  door  and  bawled  our  names  in  every  one  of  them; 
and  then  they  all  came  crawling  out  of  the  warm  drifts  —  glad,  sur- 
prised, and  overflowing  with  the  helpfulness  that  one  sorely  needs 
on  a  day  like  that. 

By  means  of  a  double  construction  of  snow  mounds  we  succeeded 
in  building  a  snow  hut,  for  we  had  first  to  raise  high  shelter-walls  in 
order  to  handle  the  snow  at  all  without  its  blowing  away  from  us. 

Now  I  was  to  commence  making  my  big  collection  of  amulets. 
But  I  realised  that  this  was  an  undertaking  that  required  the  utmost 
caution.  In  the  name  of  science  1  was  to  attempt  to  purchase  from  the 
natives  all  these  innocent  little  sacred  things  that  they  wore,  and  I 
was  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that  later  on,  when  I  had  gone,  they 
would  have  no  occasion  for  blaming  me  for  the  misfortunes  that  might 
visit  the  settlement. 

The  religion  of  these  people  is  based  upon  a  constant  fight  against 
evil,  invisible  spirits  who  interfere  in  their  daily  life  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  but  especially  by  means  of  sickness  and  bad  hunting.  To  pro- 
tect themselves  against  all  these  perils  they  have  only  their  amulets 
in  combination  with  their  taboo  and  their  magic  formulas.  I  knew 
that  my  task  was  a  most  delicate  one,  and  that  everything  would  be 
spoiled  if  I  advanced  too  precipitately.  So  I  spent  the  whole  of  the 
first  day  carrying  out  the  obligatory  social  duties,  apparently  without 
ulterior  thoughts.  I  went  from  house  to  house  and  ate  as  many  festive 
meals  of  frozen  salmon,  the  contents  of  caribou  stomachs,  and  seal 
meat  as  I  could  manage  at  all.  There  is  not  so  much  difference  in 
people  as  is  generally  believed  —  to  gain  your  neighbour's  confidence 
you  must  eat  with  him.  It  was  some  time  before  they  would  ack- 
nowledge me  as  a  white  man,  for  they  believed  I  was  one  of  the 
Eskimo  traders  from  Victoria  Land.  But  for  once  I  had  use  for  white 
man's  authority  and  told  them  at  great  length  about  the  far-away 
country  that  I  came  from. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  got  Alorneq  to  unpack  all  my  trade  goods 
in  our  snow  hut.  There  were  lovely,  shining  sewing  needles  —  removed 
from  the  packets  to  look  more  imposing  in  bulk;  there  were  knives, 
files,  thimbles,  nails,  tobacco,  matches  —  all  those  elementary  trifles 
that  are  so  natural  to  us,  but  of  great  value  to  people  out  of  touch 
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with  civilization.  I  was  pleased  to  notice  that  there  was  a  "run"  on 
the  snowdrift  where  I  had  set  up  house,  and  1  was  sure  that  they  had 
all  come  just  to  see  my  display. 

1  brought  the  evening  to  a  close  in  company  with  tlie  oldest  man 
in  the  village,  a  famous  old  shaman  who  had  led  a  hard  and  venture- 
some life  in  the  lee  of  the  great  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  but  now 
was  bent  with  age  and  toil.  He  was  lying  on  his  sleeping  bench  and 
smiled  to  me  as  I  entered.  There  was  a  brilliance  over  his  face  that  at 
first  made  me  think  he  was  sufTering  from  .some  skin  disease,  but  it 
soon  turned  out  that  he  had  washed  himself  in  blubber  oil  for  the 
occasion  of  the  distinguished  visit  he  was  expecting.  We  discussed 
the  gravest  religious  problems,  and  he  was  not  long  in  realizing  that 
I  was  just  as  well  versed  in  the  mysterious  forces  of  life  as  he  him- 
self. For  preference  1  dwelt  upon  the  miraculous  powers  of  amulets, 
and  was  able  to  tell  him  of  experiences  quite  novel  to  him,  observed 
during  my  sojourn  among  distant  tribes.  Thus  we  parted  in  mutual 
esteem  as  colleagues  of  equal  merit. 

When  1  returned  home  late  in  the  evening  I  found  the  place 
crowded  with  men  and  women.  They  had  all  brought  trade  goods; 
some  of  them  had  white  fox  skins,  others  wolverine  skins,  pieces  of 
bear  skin,  seal  skins  and  many  other  articles  that  were  current  among 
traders.  There  was  a  murmur  of  disappointment  in  the  hut  when  1 
informed  them  at  once  that  1  was  no  trader  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

I  told  them  I  had  come  to  learn  the  habits  and  customs  of  strange 
tribes  and  that  I  had  now  come  to  visit  them  because  I  knew  that 
they  had  the  most  powerful  amulets  of  all  Eskimo  peoples.  I  explained 
that  I  came  from  a  country  that  was  so  far  away  that  all  their  taboos 
could  be  raised  without  the  slightest  risk  where  my  person  was  con- 
cerned. And  then  I  delivered  a  short  and  ceremonious  address  on 
amulets  and  their  use,  supporting  my  views  —  apart  from  referring 
to  my  conversation  with  their  local  oracle  —  on  quotations  by  famous 
shamans  in  other  lands  whose  names  they  now  heard  for  the  first 
time  but  which  nevertheless  added  considerable  weight  to  my  words. 
1  emphasized  as  strongly  as  I  could  that,  in  the  opinion  of  their  own 
shaman,  the  owner  was  not  deprived  of  the  protection  of  his  amulet 
even  if  he  lost  it.  The  power  of  an  amulet  was  magically  attached  to 
the  person  who  had  worn  it  since  he  was  a  child.  Therefore  my  prin- 
cipal argument  was  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  when  a  man 
lost  an  amulet,  which  disappeared  and  was  of  no  further  use  at  all, 
it  still  protected  him,  and  therefore  the  same  must  be  the  case  with 
the  amulet  that  brought  its  owner  a  real  advantage  through  trade. 
Nevertheless,  1  did  not  wish  to  wear  the  amulets  myself;  1  had  no  use 
for  their  magic  power,  but  simply  the  object  and  the  history  that  was 
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associated  with  it.  And  I  only  wished  to  lake  them  with  me  in  order 
to  show  them  to  my  countrymen. 

It  was  evident  that  this  form  of  trading  took  them  unawares  and 
was  something  quite  new  to  them;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  they 
proffered  their  pelts  to  me;  I  was  inflexible  and  simply  pointed  to  my 
stock  with  a  careless  remark  that  it  was  now  up  to  them  whether  wo 
should  trade  next  day  or  not.  Then  I  asked  our  visitors  to  leave  the 
hut,  as  both  Alorneq  and  I  were  tired  and  needed  rest.  Through  a 
peep-hole  in  the  snow  wall  I  could  see  how  they  all  went  in  small 
groups  down  to  the  old  shaman,  whose  confidence  and  sympathy  I 
knew  I  had  already  won. 

We  slept  long,  and  the  day  was  well  advanced  before  we  removed 
the  block  of  snow  that  is  walled  into  the  entrance  at  night  when  the 
inmates  of  a  house  wish  to  sleep.  It  is  considered  bad  form  to  pay  a 
call  at  a  house  before  it  is  removed. 

Alorneq  and  I  made  tea  and  ate  seal  meat,  but  despite  the  hospit- 
ably open  entrance  to  our  snow  hut  no  one  came.  I  had  already 
begun  to  look  upon  my  case  as  being  hopeless  when  a  young  girl,  who 
had  discovered  that  I  also  had  some  beads,  came  to  the  doorway  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  to  crawl  inside.  We  called  to  her,  and  then  she 
crept  in  through  the  passage  with  all  the  amulets  she  wore  for  the 
protection  of  her  future  son.  Women  rarely  wear  amulets  for  their 
own  protection.  The  Eskimo  view  is  that  it  is  the  man  and  not  the 
women  who  has  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence is  that  even  little  girls  of  five  or  six  years  wear  amulets  in- 
tended to  protect  the  sons  they  will  have  some  day;  for  the  older  an 
amulet  is,  the  more  powerful  is  it. 

This  young  girl,  whose  name  was  Kuseq  (the  drop),  handed  me 
a  small  bag  of  skin  in  which  she  had  placed  all  the  amulets  which 
up  to  a  few  moments  ago  she  had  worn  in  various  places  on  her  inner 
and  outer  jacket.  I  emptied  the  bag  of  its  contents:  insignificant  and 
curious,  mouldy  objects  that  smelt  horribly  and  bore  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  the  sacred,  protecting  power  they  represented.  I  drew 
a  long,  black  swan's  beak  out  of  the  bag  and  asked  her  what  it  was 
for.  She  was  inexpressibly  bashful  and  dear  when  she  cast  her  eyes 
down  and  answered:  "So  that  the  first  child  I  have  may  be  a  boy". 

Then  came  a  ptarmigan  head,  to  which  a  ptarmigan  foot  was 
tied;  that  she  said,  meant  that  the  boy  would  have  the  properties  of 
a  ptarmigan  and  become  a  fast  and  untiring  runner  when  hunting 
caribou.  A  bear's  tooth  gave  a  powerful  bite  and  good  digestion;  an 
ermine  skin,  with  the  skull  tied  to  the  skin  of  the  head,  meant 
strength  and  adroitness;  a  little  flounder  was  protection  against 
dangers  when  meeting  strange  tribes. 
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That  was  all  she  dared  part  with.  She  still  had  one  or  two,  but 
wanted  to  retain  them  in  case  of  accidents.  In  the  meantime  quite 
a  number  of  young  men  and  women  had  come  in,  and  they  now 
stood  giggling  around  her  and  making  her  still  more  embarrassed. 
But  their  mocking  smiles  disappeared  when  they  saw  what  she  got 
in  return;  for  we  gave  her  not  only  beads  sufficient  to  make  a  neck- 
lace, but  two  sewing  needles  and  a  shiny  thimble.  When  she  left  me 
without  quite  successfully  concealing  her  pleasure  at  the  bargain  she 
had  made,  and  as  all  the  others  who  had  just  laughed  at  her  now 
disappeared  headlong  out  of  the  hut,  I  knew  that  Kuseq's  innocent 
little  fall  from  grace  was  just  the  service  I  needed  to  make  the  others 
do  the  same. 

For  the  next  two  hours  there  was  such  a  run  on  my  house  that 
I  really  began  to  fear  that  the  blocks  of  snow  would  be  burst  from 
their  bond,  and  before  bed-time  I  was  able  to  announce  "sold  out"  in 
my  improvised  shop;  but  in  return  I  had  several  hundred  amulets 
that  were  unique  of  their  kind. 

Among  those  that  were  considered  to  be  of  most  value  and  re- 
curred most  frequently  the  tern  was  the  bold  and  unfailing  fisher; 
the  foot  of  a  great  northern  diver,  which  made  a  man  a  skilful  kayak 
rower;  a  raven's  head  and  claws,  which  ensured  good  shares  during 
a  hunt,  because  the  raven  has  the  peculiarity  of  always  being  present 
where  the  quarry  is  brought  down;  teeth  of  a  caribou,  worn  in  the 
clothing,  make  a  good  caribou  hunter;  a  bee  with  all  its  progeny 
sewn  into  a  piece  of  skin  and  fastened  to  the  hood  gives  a  strong 
head;  a  fly,  which  gives  invulnerability  because  a  fly  is  difficult  to 
hit,  and  a  water-beetle,  which  gives  strong  temples.  One  of  the  few 
amulets  that  were  intended  for  women  was  the  scaly  stripe  on  a 
salmon  skin;  it  gave  small  and  strong  stitches  when  sewing. 

Alorneq  and  I  then  packed  the  amulets  away  as  carefully  as  we 
could,  while  all  the  information  and  explanations  about  them  were 
entered  in  my  diary;  afterwards  we  made  ready  to  depart  at  dawn, 
but  certainly  had  not  expected  that  the  old  shaman  at  the  last 
moment  would  step  in  with  all  his  authority  as  an  oracle. 

Darkness  was  just  turning  into  the  first  white  haze  of  morning 
when  we  heard  the  creaking  of  snow  and  voices;  it  was  the  old 
shaman  who  had  got  his  son  to  push  him  over  to  our  snow  hut  on 
a  sledge  and  now  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  He  came  in,  and  while  we 
partook  of  a  simple  meal  he  explained  that,  trusting  to  his  impression 
of  me,  he  had  been  among  those  who  had  induced  their  children  and 
grandchildren  to  sell  amulets  to  me.  White  men's  goods  were  rare 
in  those  regions.  But  even  if  our  theories  regarding  the  amulets  were 
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undoubtedly  right,  it  nevertheless  remained  an  incontrovertible  fact 
that  an  amulet  was  an  amulet,  and  that  amulets  were  sacred  property. 
According  to  all  that  I  had  told  them  of  the  long  journeys  I  had  made 
and  the  innumerable  tribes  of  both  white  men  and  Eskimos  I  had 
visited,  I  must  possess  a  special  power  over  life  that  enabled  me  to 
do  all  this.  The  part  of  a  man  that  has  the  greatest  growing  power 
was  the  hair,  and  therefore  he  suggested  that  in  order  to  avert  the 
anger  of  incalculable  spirits  I  should  give  a  lock  of  my  hair  to  all 
those  who  had  sold  anndets  to  me. 

1  recognised  at  once  that  the  man  was  right,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  cold  winter  and  of  some  inportance 
to  me  not  to  leave  the  settlement  quite  bald-headed.  So  we  agreed  that 
those  who  had  given  me  the  most  valuable  amulets  should  have  some 
of  my  hair  I  explained  to  him  —  and  he  admitted  the  truth  of  it  — 
that  parts  of  one's  clothing  were  also  useful  as  amulets,  and  therefore, 
besides  my  hair  I  placed  an  old  fur  jacket  and  a  shirt  at  their  disposal. 
This  completed  all  the  formalities,  and  during  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon this  old  man,  whose  name  was  Itqilik,  distributed  my  fur  jacket 
and  shirt  in  small  pieces,  we  checking  the  list  of  the  amulets  received 
in  my  diary.  It  was  only  for  the  most  powerful  amulets  that  he  gave 
them  any  of  my  hair,  this  process  being  carried  out  in  the  somewhat 
ungentle  manner  that  he  hacked  off  a  tuft  with  a  blunt  hunting  knife; 
scissors  were  unknown  in  the  settlement. 

When  at  last  we  emerged  from  these  ceremonies  my  appearance 
was  not  exactly  in  conformity  with  civilized  ideas  of  how  a  gentleman 
should  look. 

Finally  at  noon  we  succeeded  in  setting  off  to  the  accompaniment 
of  cries  of  farewell  from  the  villagers,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  not 
only  acquired  a  unique  collection  but  that  I  was  leaving  friends  who 
were  convinced  that  I  had  given  more  than  I  had  taken. 

This  reconnoitring  journey,  which  in  the  light  nights  on  the  easily 
traversed  spring  ice  enabled  me  to  cover  long  distances  in  a  short 
time,  took  me  not  only  north  of  the  magnetic  north  pole  but  also 
along  the  whole  of  the  north  and  northwest  side  of  King  William's 
Land,  so  that  I  made  a  good  survey  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Netsilingmiut  in  these  regions.  A  few  other  snow-hut  camps  were 
visited,  and  at  them  all  I  concentrated  on  procuring  a  collection  of 
amulets  which  will  be  described  in  greater  detail  later  on. 

It  was  already  clear  to  me  that  it  would  mean  much  to  my  work 
if  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people  would  settle  on  King  Wil- 
liam's Land  in  the  event  of  my  spending  the  summer  there;  and  hap- 
pily, my  new  friends  had  minds  so  easily  influenced  that  they  made 


Ni^'lajok.  tlie  IkuuIsoiik'  son  of  Oipingnlik.  from  Polly  Bay. 


The  shaman  Niaqiinuaq  from  King  William's  Land.  The  brow-band,  of  the  while 
belly  skin  of  a  caribou  and  decorated  in  front  wilh  beads,  is  a  sign  of  his  dig- 
nity as  a  shaman. 


One  of  our  baggage  sledges  loaded  with  specimens  and  trade-goods.  It  is  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  type,  6  m  long,  with  a  shoeing  of  mud  and  ice. 


The  same  sledge,  laden  with  ethnographic  collections  from  King  William's  Land. 
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no  objection  to  cancelling  all  their  previous  arrangements  for  a  whole 
year  if  only  this  brought  them  into  the  company  of  strangers  who 
amused  them.  Although  most  of  them  should  have  gone  over  to 
Boothia  Isthmus,  they  promised  to  come  ashore  at  the  various  great 
fishing  centres  on  King  William's  Land  itself.  Thus  was  fullfilled  a 
desire  of  mine  that  I  considered  of  great  importance. 

Seal  hunting  was  now  ended  for  that  season.  There  was  not  much 
blubber  to  cache  for  the  winter,  it  is  true,  but  apparently  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  having  more.  The  ice  had  already  started  to  be- 
come soft  and  watery,  and  as  the  caribou  were  now  coming  over 
Simpson  Strait  in  earnest,  the  Eskimos  had  determined  to  leave  the 
sea  ice  and  set  out  for  King  William's  Land.  That  these  Netsilingmiut 
kept  their  promise  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner  I  was  to  learn 
later. 

But  before  choosing  my  own  summer  quarters  I  had  to  make  one 
more  long  journey  over  the  last  ice  to  the  Inland  Eskimos  round  Lake 
Franklin.  1  therefore  had  no  time  to  lose. 

On  this  excursion  there  were  particularly  two  other  types  that 
have  set  themselves  firmly  in  my  memory. 

First  there  was  Ugpik  (the  owl),  whom  I  met  out  on  the  ice  one 
day  not  far  from  Matty  Island;  his  son,  young  Apilårjuk  (?),  a  boy 
of  about  twelve,  had  just  harpooned  a  seal  at  a  breathing  hole,  and 
they  were  now  just  eating  its  liver,  a  proceeding  that  always  is  of 
the  utmost  gravity.  All  the  hunters  kneel  down  in  a  circle  round  the 
seal  while  the  one  who  caught  it  opens  it  just  above  the  liver  with 
a  narrow  little  incision  through  skin  and  fat,  just  big  enough  for 
the  removal  of  the  liver  and  the  cutting  out  of  a  piece  of  blubber.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done  the  cut  is  closed  again  by  means  of  the  long 
slender  wound  pins  which  are  always  carried  and  which  prevent 
the  blood  from  running  out  of  the  wound  and  going  to  waste  while 
the  seal  is  being  taken  home  to  the  camp.  Alorneq  and  I  were  at  once 
invited  to  participate  in  this  ceremonious,  almost  religious  feast  and 
it  made  a  most  deep  impression  upon  me.  For  there  we  were,  quite 
close  to  the  breathing  hole,  all  on  our  knees  in  the  wet  snow,  silently 
eating  the  seal's  raw  liver  with  small  squares  of  white,  swelling 
blubber;  a  strange  hunting  reminiscence  that  seemed  to  me  like  a 
thanksgiving  and  homage  to  the  daily  bread. 

In  this  instance,  where  there  were  few  hunters  and  meat  in  plenty, 
father  and  son  retained  most  of  the  seal  themselves.  Otherwise  if 
there  are  many  hunting  at  the  breathing  holes  the  portion  of  the 
hunter  is  surprisingly  small.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  intention  were  that 
sometimes  he  must  be  content  solely  with  the  pleasure  of  securing 
his  quarry.  Often  no  more  falls  to  him  than  the  seal's  head,  some  of 
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llic  ciilrails,  a  liltlc  hack  lal  and  Ihc  skin  wilii  llic  iiind  IlipixTs.  The 
lungs  must  never  he  ealcn  unless  in  dire  need. 

Later  on  1  h()Uf>id  the  l)()y's  newly  caufj;ht  seal  tor  niy  dogs,  and 
this  transaction  is  worth  mentioning,  tor  the  payment  1  had  to  give 
was  so  unusually  high,  especially  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  here 
we  were  in  the  land  of  seals.  The  price  demanded  at  first  was  a  large, 
saw-toothed  snow  knife,  hut  1  succeeded  in  getting  the  price  reduced 
to  a  two-bladed  pocket-knife  —  an  expensive  meal  for  my  dogs  all 
the  same.  One  must  remember  what  a  most  precious  thing  a  knife  is 
in  this  country  where  there  were  no  trading  posts;  the  price  was  set 
so  high,  however,  because  it  was  the  catch  of  a  young  boy,  a  novice's 
first  seal,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  would  please  the  soul  of  the 
animal  to  know  that  its  meat  had  been  purchased  for  so  much  and 
was  thus  set  at  such  high  value.  Later  on,  when  it  became  a  seal 
again,  it  would  quickly  allow  itself  to  be  taken  again  by  the  same 
man,  and  yet  again  and  again,  as  long  as  he  lived.  This  was  the  in- 
teresting explanation  of  this  bargain,  which  1  had  to  accept  on  ac- 
count of  my  hungry  dogs. 

Ugpik  was  an  intelligent  and  interesting  man.  1  shall  never  forget 
how  he  trustingly  acquainted  me  with  all  his  thoughts,  although  this 
was  our  first  meeting.  His  philosophy  of  life  was  to  the  effect  that 
we  human  beings  know  so  very  little  of  life  and  its  controlling  forces 
that  we  have  an  imperative  duty,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  also  to 
those  we  hold  dear,  to  live  as  carefully  as  possible;  that  is  why  we 
are  furnished  with  all  the  amulets  that  can  assist  us  through  the  diffi- 
culties of  life,  and  that  is  why  we  must  bear  in  mind  all  the  demands 
made  upon  us  by  the  taboo  rules.  We  spent  almost  a  whole  sleepless 
night  conversing,  but  unfortunately  it  was  mostly  I  who  had  to  do 
the  talking,  for  Ugpik  was  extraordinarily  eager  for  knowledge.  Now 
that  he  had  at  last  fallen  in  with  a  white  man  who  could  speak  his 
own  language,  he  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  lands  which  he  only 
knew  of  as  legends.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  the  best  I  could  to 
satisfy  his  wishes. 

There  were  only  a  few  snow  huts  in  Ugpik's  camp,  and  it  was 
when  about  to  leave  next  day  that  I  had  the  other  experience  that  I 
wish  to  relate.  I  was  standing  all  ready  to  start  by  my  sledge  when  an 
old  halfblind  woman  leaning  on  a  stick  came  up  to  me  to  ask  for  a 
sewing  needle  and  a  thimble.  And  the  manner  in  which  she  framed 
her  words  was  so  characteristic  of  these  people's  facility  of  expres- 
sion that  I  wrote  them  down  at  once.  They  were: 

"I  have  come  out  of  my  house  to  see  a  new  person,  a  stranger, 
who  is  a  grown  man;  I  was  born  before  all  the  others  of  my  tribe, 
so  the  new  people  1  otherwise  see  are  always  newly  born. 
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"My  name  is  Arnagliaq  (the  one  who  was  made  a  woman).  I  am 
so  old  that  I  have  nothing  to  pay  with,  and  yet  I  am  a  woman  and 
need  both  sewing  needle  and  thimble.  If  you  give  me  these  things 
I  can  only  repay  you  with  a  wish.  And  that  is:  May  you  live  long! 
But  if  I  were  to  add  another  wish  to  these  words,  a  wish  that  comes 
from  the  experience  that  niy  age  gives  me,  it  is  this:  May  you  never 
be  as  old  as  I  am!" 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  back  again  at  our  own  snow-hut  camp 
at  Kuggup  Panga.  On  the  twentyfifth  of  May  1  parted  from  Qåvigar- 
ssuaq,  who  according  to  arrangement  went  westwards  to  Kent  Penin- 
sula to  bring  our  collections  to  a  safe  place  and  also  to  buy  ammuni- 
tion I  myself,  together  with  Arnaruliinguaq,  drove  up  to  Back  River 
accompanied  by  the  Netsilik  Inutuk  (the  two  that  are  too  short),  his 
wife  Nålungiaq  and  her  two  half -grown  sons  Satlaqé  (?)  and  Norqaut 
(.something  for  sticking  an  eye  out  with). 

Spring  had  then  come,  and  the  snow  on  the  ice  was  melting 
rapidly. 

Summer  life  in  King  William's  Land. 

At  Simpson  Strait. 

In  the  middle  of  June  we  were  again  back  in  King  Williams  Land 
after  our  journey  to  Back  River,  and  pitched  our  camp  near  to  the 
place  where  we  had  arranged  to  meet  Qavigarssuaq.  There  we  met 
our  old  companion  from  Pelly  Bay,  Qaqortingneq  and  his  two  young 
wives,  who  had  received  an  addition  in  the  person  of  Saqitaut  (the 
one  who  makes  one  swing  off  the  course).  She  was  married  to 
Qåvigarssuaq's  companion  to  Kent,  Usugleq  (penis),  but  during  his 
absence  had  been  taken  over  for  the  time  being  by  Qaqortingneq  to- 
gether with  her  three  children.  As  conditions  of  life  and  the  struggle 
for  existence  are  in  these  regions,  it  is  necessary  that  a  home  is  dis- 
solved when  the  husband  goes  away  from  his  wife,  and  so  she  tempo- 
rarily enters  another  household  as  a  concubine. 

Besides  Qaqortingneq  there  was  a  man  named  Itqilik  who  with  his 
family  had  come  from  away  up  by  Bellot  Strait  and  North  Somerset, 
where  he  had  lived  for  several  years.  It  was  just  these  people  that  I 
was  anxious  to  meet,  and  as  I  got  to  know  at  the  same  time  that  the 
whole,  or  at  any  rate  most  of  the  Netsilik  tribe  from  the  settlements 
between  Adelaide  Peninsula  and  Boothia  Isthmus  would  collect  in 
King  William's  Land  as  I  had  suggested,  I  finally  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  could  do  nothing  wiser  than  spend  the  summer  there.  It  had 
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always  been  my  desire  to  learn  to  know  one  or  other  of  these  Eskimo 
tribes  thoroughly.  The  part  of  the  country  where  I  now  was  staying 
was  the  most  isolated  and  most  difficult  of  access  of  all  Eskimo  terri- 
tories, and  I  realized  that  I  could  not  wish  for  a  richer  field  of  opera- 
tions. True,  1  was  not  in  virgin  country,  for  before  me  Schwatka. 
Roald  Amundsen  and  Godfred  Hansen  had  been  in  these  latitudes;  but 
as  my  excellent  predecessors  had  quite  other  problems  to  solve  than 
1.  there  would  be  more  than  enough  for  me  to  do  here.  The  ice  was 
now  melting,  but  it  was  my  hope  that  Qåvigarssuaq  would  be  able  to 
slip  through  and  come  back  to  me  before  he  was  stopped  by  the  rivers 
that  run  out  into  the  western  part  of  Queen  Maud's  Sea.  For  myself 
it  did  me  good  to  get  my  wind  again  after  the  hurry  and  scurry  of 
the  past  few  months,  and  also  to  make  my  dispositions  on  a  broader 
basis. 

In  over  the  country  the  spring  thaw  was  at  its  culmination  and  the 
trails  melting  rapidly.  As  soon  as  I  had  rested  after  my  journey  I 
went  for  a  walk  to  become  closer  acquainted  with  my  immediate 
surroundings.  The  terrain  ascended  terrace-like  from  shore  line  to 
shore  line,  and  the  hollows  between  them  formed  innumerable  nar- 
row lakes  fed  by  numbers  of  brooks  and  the  melting  snow  drifts. 
When  one  gets  away  from  the  sea  and  up  over  the  first  hills,  the 
country  is  more  like  one  great  plain.  Marsh,  bog  and  sappy-green 
meadows  of  grass  alternate  with  small  lakes  and  rivers. 

There  was  a  peculiar  feeling  about  this  mild  and  melting  spring 
landscape  that  made  an  impression  upon  me  and,  without  being  able 
to  explain  why,  I  had  ever  the  presentiment  that  1  would  meet  some- 
thing I  had  never  before  seen.  Over  the  meadows  there  was  the  song  of 
thousands  of  birds,  one  continuous  tremulous  tone  of  joy  and  life.  I 
saw  geese,  ducks  and  eider  ducks  swimming  about  in  all  the  lakes, 
and  every  time  I  approached  they  rose  noisy  and  cackling,  only  to 
drop  into  the  next  lake.  The  swamps  were  full  of  w^ading  birds  build- 
ing their  nests  and  laying  eggs,  and  all  these  voices  from  thousands 
of  birds  joined  into  one  great  chorus  singing  that  once  again  the  earth 
lived.  On  a  quiet  sunny  day  like  this  there  is  no  feeling  of  being  in 
the  world's  most  rigorous  regions.  It  is  not  only  the  small  birds  that 
the  eye  sees.  Now  and  then  flocks  of  swans  fly  over  low  down  to 
examine  whether  the  big  lakes  are  still  under  their  covering  of  ice. 
Looking  over  the  tundra  one's  attention  is  caught  by  small  white 
busts  on  the  little  knolls  that  look  like  splashes  of  snow  in  the  middle 
of  all  this  green;  they  are  snowy  owls  lying  in  wait  for  the  lemmings. 
Out  over  Simpson  Strait  small  dark  patches  are  continually  bobbing 
up;  sometimes  they  are  seals  coming  up  out  of  their  breathing  holes 
to  bask  in  the  sun,  or  it  may  be  a  solitary  caribou  coming  over  from 
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the  mainland  to  find  its  way  to  its  summer  pastures.  An  inexplicable 
drift  forces  them  northwards,  and  when  they  jump  from  the  ice  to 
land,  they  do  not  even  give  themselves  time  to  eat  but  trot  on  inland 
towards  the  northeast  coast  of  the  island. 

The  snow  was  still  lying  in  drifts  in  the  shade  of  the  rock  clefts, 
but  everywhere  between  the  stones  where  it  had  melted  red  saxifraga 
was  now  in  bloom  and  greeting  the  warmth  as  the  first  of  all  flowers 
to  overcome  the  winter. 

I  had  a  couple  of  dogs  with  me,  and  they  gambolled  to  their 
hearts'  content  over  the  plains  and  waded  out  into  the  lakes  to  cool 
themselves.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  sun  was  scorching,  and  there  was 
haze  over  the  meadows.  Everything  seemed  to  be  growing,  and  even 
the  stony  ground  gave  promise  of  the  summer  that  was  coming.  I 
turned  over  the  meadows  in  a  wide  curve  and  walked  along  some  of 
the  nearest  shore  lines  homewards  to  the  camp.  A  few  kilometres  ofl' 
I  suddenly  came  into  a  whole  ruined  village  of  ancient  Eskimo  stone 
houses.  I  had  already  heard  from  the  Eskimos  that  there  were  such 
ruins  on  King  William's  Land,  but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
them.  No  permanent  winter  houses  had  previously  been  found  in 
these  regions  and,  in  combination  with  the  extensive  archaeological 
excavations  that  Dr.  Therkel  Mathiassen  had  already  made  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  area,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  these 
examined.  I  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  summer  camp.  The  site 
of  the  many  house  ruins  was  called  Malerualik,  and  was  just  the  place 
where  the  caribou  assembled  before  they  returned  to  the  mainland 
again  over  the  new  winter  ice  across  Simpson  Strait.  Just  behind  our 
present  camp,  which  was  called  Kangerarfigluk  (sometimes  Kange- 
rarfigssuaq)  there  were  also  house  ruins,  but  as  there  were  most  at 
Malerualik,  we  decided  to  move  our  tent  over  there. 

But  first  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  island  of  Nunariarssuaq,  lying 
almost  on  the  boundary  between  Simpson  Strait  and  Queen  Maud 
Gulf.  There  a  number  of  families  had  made  a  temporary  camp  on  the 
way  to  the  interior  of  King  William's  Land.  En  route  I  went  over  on 
to  Adelaide  Peninsula  to  hunt  caribou.  There,  too,  I  received  a  very 
strong  impression  of  waking  summer;  the  ice  on  the  lakes  had  begun 
to  melt,  there  was  already  a  wide  strip  of  water  along  the  shore 
between  ice  and  beach,  and  we  saw"  many  flocks  of  swans,  which  come 
there  for  the  nesting  season.  Everywhere  between  lakes  and  low  hills 
we  found  stone  fences  and  hunters'  hides,  evidence  of  an  active  race 
that  knows  how  to  fight  for  its  existence. 

In  a  small  cove  the  whole  of  the  inner  part  of  the  bay  is  wreathed 
with  high  stone  cairns.  A  large  number  of  women  once  drifted  out  to 
sea  on  the  ice  from  here,  and  in  memory  of  every  one  a  menhir, 
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which  was  to  be  a  homage  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  was  set  up. 
This  was  my  companion's  explanation,  and  it  surprised  me  to  find 
this  handsome  form  of  memorial  liere  amcmg  these  people,  where  tliey 
do  not  even  bury  the  dead  but  simply  lay  them  on  the  ground. 

At  Nunariarssuaq  there  were  six  tents,  some  of  caribou  skin,  others 
of  seal  skin,  all  of  the  conical  form  that  otherwise  is  only  met  with 
among  the  Inland  Eskimos,  but  which  they  maintain  here  is  their 
original  type  of  tent.  They  were  amiable  people  and  received  me  with 
great  hospitality.  I  had  not  been  there  very  long  before  they  began 
to  talk  about  their  neighbours  to  the  west,  the  Kithnermiut,  whom 
they  all  seemed  to  fear.  They  were  dangerous  people,  they  told  me, 
and  they  believed  we  would  never  again  see  Qåvigarssuaq  and  his 
companion;  they  had  been  murdered. 

The  ice  still  lay  as  far  out  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  apparently 
there  was  good  sledge-going  over  Queen  Maud  Gulf.  We  knew  nothing, 
however,  of  how  soon  the  great  rivers  would  start  to  run,  and  when 
I  attempted  to  blame  the  early  spring  for  the  non-arrival  of  the  sledges, 
they  all  shook  their  heads.  But  I  did  not  share  their  anxiety  in  any 
way;  for  Qåvigarssuaq  was  a  man  who  was  usually  able  to  look  after 
himself,  no  matter  what  happened.  Still,  we  were  now  close  upon  July, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  was  compelled  to  reckon  with  the  possibility 
that  he  might  not  come  until  autumn,  and  that  consequently  I  would 
have  to  get  food  for  Arnaruliinguaq  and  the  dogs  myself,  as  well  as 
attend  to  much  other  work  that  required  to  be  done.  So  I  listened  intent- 
ly to  the  accounts  of  the  great  quantities  of  salmon  in  the  interior  of 
King  William's  Land.  One  old  man,  Kuvdluitsoq  (the  thumbless  one) 
had  five  caches  from  last  summer's  fishing  and  was  willing  to  let  me 
have  them  in  exchange  for  powder.  Unfortunately  I  had  none  to  spare, 
unless  Qåvigarssuaq  returned.  There  was  another  man  who  ofTered 
me  dog  feed  if  only  I  would  pay  in  ammunition.  His  name  was 
Amajorssuk,  a  skilful  hunter,  always  in  good  spirits  though  an  in- 
valid. Ten  years  before,  when  the  first  guns  had  been  introduced  from 
Baker  Lake,  he  had  lost  a  leg  through  an  accidental  shot  up  at  Back 
River;  now  he  had  made  himself  a  kind  of  wooden  leg,  consisting  of 
old  cross  slats  of  a  sledge  lashed  together  round  the  knee,  with 
caribou  skin  as  a  cushion  for  the  stump  of  his  leg;  the  wooden  leg 
itself  ended  in  a  very  practical  hoof  made  of  musk-ox  horn. 

Once  more  I  was  forced  to  admire  the  ability  of  these  people  to 
meet  adversity  and  could  not  help  thinking  of  all  the  suffering  this 
man  had  put  up  with  before  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  follow  the 
wanderings  and  journeys  of  his  tribe  —  often  through  deep  snow  — 
with  an  artificial  leg.  He  was  now  able  to  take  part  in  all  kinds  of 
hunting  and  was  even  able  to  hold  his  own  as  a  good  caribou  hunter. 
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It  was  at  Nunariarssuaq  that  for  tho  first  time  1  had  a  real  taste 
of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  NetsiUngmiut  —  in  pure  culture! 
There  I  was  travelling  without  Arnarulunguaq,  and  therefore  had  to 
live  the  life  of  the  village  in  everything.  On  my  journeys  I  had  hitherto 
always  managed  to  have  my  own  tent,  partly  because  it  gave  me 
quieter  conditions  for  working,  and  partly  because  I  had  hitherto 
deliberately  avoided  all  that  which,  without  wishing  to  be  offensive 
towards  the  natives,  one  may  call  unappetizing  piggishness.  During  my 
visit  here  I  went  from  tent  to  tent  and  partook  of  the  "public"  meals 
that  are  eaten  several  times  a  day.  At  a  time  like  this,  when  food  was 
easily  procured,  all  meals  were  common  ones.  In  the  lent  where  1 
usually  slept  a  small  boy  or  a  pup  played  about  on  the  platform  skins, 
and  on  these  "sheets"  the  boy  and  the  pup  let  everything  go,  both 
"number  one"  and  "number  two".  True,  every  time  this  happened  the 
place  was  carefully  scraped  clean  with  a  knife,  but  it  was  the  same 
knife  that  was  used  to  cut  up  our  meat  for  cooking,  and  of  course 
there  was  never  any  question  of  cleaning  the  knife.  Afterwards  the 
mother  wiped  the  child  with  the  sleeve  of  her  fur  jacket,  finishing  off 
with  her  hand,  to  thereupon  hand  pieces  of  meat  rund  to  us  with 
her  fingers  without  first  wiping  them.  After  the  meal  the  men  all 
scraped  their  dirty,  bloody  fingers  with  their  knife  and  then  licked 
the  knife  clean,  taking  everything,  including  the  filth  from  their 
hands.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  all  this  dirt  necessarily  should 
conclude  a  meal  and  end  in  the  mouth,  but  it  did. 

One  type  of  "table  manners"  that  was  also  difficult  for  me  to  get 
used  to  was  that  when  the  boiled  meat  was  to  be  eaten,  everybody 
sat  round  in  a  ring  and  let  it  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  each  one  biting 
a  piece  off.  Meat  for  cooking  is  never  washed  ofl'  and  its  place  is  the 
floor;  as  a  result  it  is  often  dirty  and  unsavoury;  it  is  then  expected 
of  the  eater  that  he  will  suck  or  eat  it  clean  before  handing  it  on  to 
his  neighbour;  this  manner  of  serving  does  not  exactly  whet  the 
appetite  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  more  refined  surroundings. 

There  was  another  habit  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  aesthetic  either. 
When  they  blow  their  nose  in  their  fingers,  they  always  put  the  mucus 
into  the  mouth,  although  spitting  it  out  later.  If  a  man  picks  his 
nose,  he  invariably  puts  his  fingers  into  his  mouth  afterwards.  And 
finally,  their  spring  and  summer  clothing  is  indescribably  filthy  and 
sodden  with  blubber.  The  natural  reason  for  this  is  that  in  these 
regions  economy  must  be  practised  in  every  department;  one  is  forced 
to  do  so  in  a  country  where  starvation  is  always  lurking.  For  this 
reason  the  old  winter  clothing  must  be  worn  to  shreds  in  spring  and 
summer,  as  no  one  gets  new  clothing  until  aufuinn  wlien  the  snow  has 
fallen  and  snow  houses  can  I)e  builf.  In  spile  of  these  old.  worn-out 
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clothes,  which  thus  are  carried  on  the  body  a  whole  year  without  a 
change,  they  have  remarkably  few  lice;  but  those  they  have  they  eat. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  these  observations  on  ideas  of 
cleanliness  are  superfluous;  I  make  them  solely  because  among  other 
Eskimos  I  have  never  found  the  notion  of  piggishness  so  completely 
and  so  naively  lost  as  among  the  Netsilingmiut. 

I  remained  at  the  camp  a  day  or  two  in  order  to  make  a  few 
arrangements  for  the  summer.  We  now  had  to  take  into  account  that 
for  the  present  we  had  no  means  of  paying  for  anything,  and  it  had 
already  become  clear  to  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  everything 
that  the  terms  of  company  and  hospitality  imply,  one  got  nothing 
without  payment  from  the  Netsilingmiut;  even  for  conversations  for 
scientific  purposes  they  wanted  payment.  At  first  I  felt  put  out  at 
this  arbitrary  "something  for  something";  hut  1  became  more  patient 
when  I  realized  that  after  all  these  people  were  certainly  in  the  right. 
We  are  much  too  apt  to  rate  their  possessions  at  our  own  standard; 
a  small  trifle  that  to  us  seems  of  no  value  may  perhaps  be  of  im- 
portance to  them.  Old  clothes  that  were  to  be  cast  off  could  not  be 
secured  for  nothing  for  our  collections;  at  first  glance  just  such  a 
thing  as  this  might  seem  unreasonable;  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  their  taboo  requires  certain  considerations  as  regards  cast-ofT 
and  worn-out  clothing,  it  will  be  understood  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  giving  it  away  to  strangers  and  laying  it  out 
for  the  spirits  of  the  air  some  distance  from  the  village  as  their 
religious  precepts  command.  It  is  the  same  with  most  other  things. 
But  at  first  I  thought  different  with  regard  to  their  demanding  pay- 
ment for  teaching  me  their  traditions,  their  religious  beliefs  and  old 
stories  and  songs;  but  this  was  because  I  did  not  notice  that  they 
only  did  so  when  I  recorded  their  words  in  writing.  For  then  it  was 
not  an  exchange  of  thoughts,  such  as  they  were  accustomed  to  between 
the  strangers  they  usually  met  with  among  their  own  kinsmen.  My 
writing  them  down  made  these  things  "something  I  would  take  home 
with  me",  perhaps  as  means  of  payment,  and  the  art  of  writing  — 
an  art  so  inconceivable  to  them,  one  that  could  make  flourishes  and 
strokes  to  speak  —  made  their  simple  words  everlasting,  or  eternally 
talking,  and  this  in  their  opinion  must  give  them  a  new  value.  The 
thing  I  took  home  with  me  from  the  conversations  that  had  been 
written  down  was  thus,  as  one  of  them  later  on  said,  a  kind  of 
"preserved  news"  for  people  living  far  way,  and  when  this  clearly 
dawned  upon  me  I  had  to  concede  that  their  views  were  not  so 
entirely  wrong.  For  ordinary  conversations,  when  nothing  was  written 
down,  there  was  never  any  question  of  their  demanding  anything; 
but  in  the  long  run  it  was  a  great  strain  on  me  to  have  to  be  ready 
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to  tell  them  things,  and  furthermore,  the  information  I  received  from 
them  naturally  had  its  value  in  the  very  fact  that  it  was  written  down. 

However,  all  these  worries  were  settled  in  this  manner:  those  of 
whom  1  had  special  inquiries  to  make  would  for  the  present  be 
content  with  promises  of  payment  later  on  when  Qavigarssuaq  re- 
turned. We  now  had  to  practise  the  most  thorough  economy;  even 
our  ammunition  was  very  limited  because  1  had  constantly  had  to 
pay  for  my  ethnographic  specimens  with  powder  and  shot,  which 
were  the  trade  goods  mostly  in  demand.  On  the  whole  the  absence  of 
Qåvigarssuaq  made  it  necessary  in  many  ways  that  a  fixed  plan  should 
be  laid  for  the  coming  summer  so  that  1  should  be  able  to  utilize  my 
time  in  ethnographical  and  archaeological  work. 

Inutuk,  who  had  accompanied  me  to  Back  River,  had  already 
promised  to  stay  with  me  together  with  his  wife  and  two  stepsons; 
but  as  we  had  seventeen  dogs  to  keep  alive  besides  ourselves,  I  engaged 
another  young  man  whom  I  had  met  at  Nunariarssuaq.  His  name  was 
Qiipaq  (the  crack),  and  he  was  married  to  a  young  woman  of  the 
name  of  Kanajoq  (the  sea  scorpion).  Inutuk  was  so  ready  to  help 
that  he  not  only  offered  us  the  ammunition  that  he  had  received  in 
payment  from  me  for  the  journey  to  Back  River,  but  also  promised 
to  use  for  our  joint  housekeeping  all  the  ammunition  he  had  bartered 
last  spring  from  people  who  had  been  on  trade  journeys.  On  the 
other  hand  Qupaq,  who  was  a  skilful  young  hunter  of  23  or  24,  owned 
practically  nothing,  but  had  a  gun;  the  agreement  with  him  was 
therefore  that  he  was  to  hunt  with  such  anununition  as  I  could 
procure  and  in  return  supply  meat  for  our  dogs.  1  was  to  have  full 
control  of  their  time  and  put  them  to  any  work  1  chose  with  the 
exception  of  the  excavation  of  house  ruins,  which  was  taboo  to  them. 
In  return  for  all  this  help  I  was  to  reward  them  liberally  when  1  had 
the  means.  What  we  were  most  short  of  was  lead,  and  Qiipaq,  who 
had  very  nimble  fingers  and  a  fertile  brain,  made  a  bullet  mould 
out  of  soapstone,  and  by  its  aid  we  could  then  cast  my  shot  into 
bullets,  as  we  considered  we  could  not  afford  to  shoot  birds  but  would 
have  to  expend  our  powder  on  bigger  game  such  as  seals  and  caribou. 

As  soon  as  these  dispositions  were  made  I  inspanned  and  travelled 
back  to  Kangerarfigluk.  Besides  Inutuk  I  now  had  the  company  of  a 
young  man  named  Inorajuk  (the  poor  thing),  who  one  summer  while 
on  a  trade  journey  to  the  people  of  Victoria  Land  had  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  lose  his  wife;  she  had  been  stolen  from  him.  At  first 
a  young  man  named  Nilak  (fresh-water  ice)  in  a  fit  of  sentimentality 
had  taken  Inorajuk  in.  He  was  a  good  hunter,  skilful  with  caribou, 
had  ammunition,  and  thus  was  always  a  force  in  a  household.  But 
from  the  moment  he  lost  his  wife  he  had  been  placed  in  a  very  difficull 
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position,  like  all  grown  men  who  have  no  women  to  help  them,  for 
he  had  to  keep  his  clothing  in  order  himself,  and  hesides,  he  had  a 
little  daughter  of  about  seven  years  who  also  had  to  be  tended. 
Polyandry  is  not  uncommon  here,  but  usually  has  an  unfortunate 
outcome.  Nilak's  wife  Simigaq  (the  cork)  was  a  big,  powerful  woman 
who  had  given  Inorajuk  such  a  hearty  welcome  that  Nilak  had  quickly 
become  jealous;  this  he  showed  by  scolding  his  wife  at  every  op- 
portunity and  sometimes  even  beating  her,  whilst  towards  Inorajuk 
he  was  sullen  and  hostile  the  day  long  and  would  not  look  to  the 
side  of  the  tent  where  Inorajuk  and  his  little  girl  were.  Experience 
in  this  tribe  is,  that  once  hatred  and  jealousy  come  between  two 
men  who  have  to  share  one  woman's  favour  and  labour,  it  ends 
in  one  of  them  murdering  his  rival.  They  suspect  each  other  of  har- 
bouring homicidal  thoughts,  and  then  one  kills  the  other  for  fear  of 
being  made  the  victim  himself.  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Inorajuk  under  these  circumstances  preferred  to  leave  Nilak's  tent 
and  for  the  present  join  company  with  us.  In  addition,  he  had  asked 
me  to  try  to  get  his  wife  back  again  when  1  travelled  westwards,  so 
for  that  reason  too  he  wished  to  be  in  my  neighbourhood  just  now. 

When  we  left,  old  Kuvdluitsoq  and  his  family  also  broke  camp 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  up  to  his  salmon  caches  in  the  interior  of 
King  William's  Land.  They  numbered  eight  people  and  three  dogs,  and 
had  an  imposing  load  of  meat  to  transport.  The  old  woman  walked 
ahead  of  the  dogs  together  with  the  children,  and  up  on  the  sledge 
sat  the  youngest  girl,  enveloped  in  skins  and  lashed  to  the  load.  The 
others  pulled  with  the  dogs  alongside  the  sledge,  and  slowly  the 
procession  moved  over  the  dissolving  ice. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  this  sight;  it  was  merely  an 
ordinary  chapter  of  life  here,  and  yet  it  affected  me  strongly  as  they 
disappeared  into  the  fog.  It  was  as  if  I  had  witnessed  a  fragment  of  a 
folk-wandering. 

On  the  first  of  July  Arnarulunguaq  and  I  moved  to  Malerualik 
and  at  once  started  on  the  excavation  of  the  Eskimo  settlement.  The 
few  people  who  still  remained  with  us  looked  with  disapproval  on 
our  undertaking.  They  firmly  believed  that  not  only  the  dead,  but 
also  their  effects  should  be  left  in  peace. 

All  knew  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  food  at  this  place, 
as  there  was  no  game  here  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Consequently,  all 
sensible  people  hurried  up  to  the  fishing  places  inland,  where  trout 
fishing  could  soon  begin.  Still,  for  a  few  days  longer  we  received  visits 
from  people  who  had  just  concluded  the  sealing  season  and  now 
passed  us  on  their  way  up  country.  They  laughingly  told  us  of  the 
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confusion  that  had  prevailed  when  leaving  the  melting  camping  place. 
They  had  waited  so  long  that  the  ice  was  almost  impassable,  and 
those  in  particular  who  had  had  sledges  of  frozen  skins  had  been 
unable  to  convey  their  blubber  bags  ashore.  Although  these  supplies 
of  blubber  were  the  result  of  the  whole  spring  hunting  and  represented 
both  comfort  and  heat  in  the  snow  huts  at  the  latter  end  of  autumn 
and  the  first  weeks  of  winter,  it  was  related  by  these  care-free  people 
almost  as  if  it  had  been  a  comical  experience.  To  me  it  is  inconceivable 
that  they  had  waited  so  long  before  moving  ashore;  but  here  again 
it  is  the  taboo  that  must  be  respected,  as  all  skins  have  to  be  prepared 
and  dried  out  on  the  ice  with  the  sole  exception  of  those  that  are 
to  be  used  for  covering  kayaks.  Seeing  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  go 
and  live  ashore  until  all  tent  skins  and  clothing  skins  are  ready  for 
use,  the  misfortune  is  perhaps  more  excusable  that  would  appear  at 
first  sight.  And  again  1  must  emphasize  that  if  only  one  thoroughly 
understands  all  the  motives  of  these  people's  actions,  they  are  not  so 
reckless  as  they  seem. 

On  the  fifth  of  July  the  last  stragglers  visited  us,  and  thereafter 
we  were  entirely  alone  with  the  two  families  that  had  promised  to 
share  our  luck.  A  salmon  net  that  1  had  brought  with  me  from  Repulse 
Bay  was  set  in  an  adjacent  river,  and  throughout  the  summer  we 
were  afterwards  able  to  take  one,  sometimes  two  or  three  large  salt- 
water trout  from  it  every  day.  It  was  welcome  food,  but  unfortun- 
ately it  did  not  go  far  with  so  many  mouths  to  feed. 

Inutuk  and  Qupaq  were  sent  out  sealing  every  single  day  with  my 
dogs,  while  Arnaruliinguaq  and  I  excavated  in  the  house  ruins.  I  had 
hoped  that  on  the  last  of  the  ice  we  would  get  some  utoq  hunting,  but 
it  failed  completely.  There  were  surprisingly  few  seals  in  this  district, 
and  here  about  Simpson  Strait,  where  the  ice  is  quickly  filled  with  deep 
lakes  close  to  small  cracks  and  breathing  holes,  the  seals  that  creep 
up  to  bask  in  the  sun  are  soon  counted.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  equipped 
the  two  hunters  with  our  Greenland  bearskin  trousers  and  seal-skin 
coats  to  enable  them  to  crawl  better  through  the  melt  water  when 
trying  to  get  near  a  seal.  For  that  kind  of  hunting  their  caribou  skin 
clothing  is  quite  useless,  as  it  becomes  soaked  through  immediately. 
Although  the  skins  to  some  degree  helped  to  keep  them  dry,  their 
splashing  through  the  pools  could  be  heard  far  away,  and  the  seals 
slid  below  the  ice  long  before  they  could  get  within  range.  Only  few 
seals  were  the  result  of  these  efforts,  and  we  had  just  decided  that 
we  should  all  go  over  to  a  bay  near  Adelaide  Peninsula  to  hunt,  where 
it  was  thought  there  were  not  so  many  water  holes,  when  finally  all 
sealing  had  to  be  abandoned. 

On  the  tenth  of  July  we  had  our  first  and  last  great  hunting  day. 
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Inutuk  came  home  with  three  fjord  seals,  and  in  a  lake  close  by  Qupaq 
had  caught  no  less  than  seventy  trout.  In  summer,  when  the  ice  over 
the  lake  melts  and  big  cracks  form  some  way  out  from  the  shore,  it 
may  happen  that  enormous  shoals  of  trout  follow  the  edge  of  the  ice 
at  the  few  open  places.  This  is  called  qE'r'LuJut.  It  is  as  if  all  the 
trout  in  the  lake  suddenly  assemble  and  crowd  to  a  single  open  place 
in  the  ice,  and  when  this  happens  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  take  them 
with  the  leister  from  the  edge  of  the  ice  itself.  This  habit  of  the  trout 
is  well  known,  and  for  several  days  Qiipaq  had  been  on  the  watch 
down  at  the  lake;  and  at  last  luck  had  been  with  him  and  he  had 
made  this  tremendous  catch.  It  was  a  real  feast  day  for  the  Eskimos, 
the  dogs  and  ourselves.  It  was  splendid  to  be  able  for  once  in  a  way 
to  give  the  dogs  as  much  to  eat  as  they  wanted  and  for  us  to  go  on 
eating  without  having  to  think  of  the  morrow.  It  had  long  been  raw 
and  cold,  we  were  chilled  to  the  bone  and  at  times  life  had  been  hard, 
but  this  day  it  was  calm,  and  soft,  gay  colours  from  the  sky  livened 
up  the  hilly  tundra. 

All  this  loveliness  was  only  short-lived,  however.  The  next  day 
there  was  a  violent  thunderstorm  followed  by  pouring  rain,  with 
the  result  that  the  ice  became  so  watery  and  cut  across  and  across 
with  deep  channels  that  hunting  the  seal  on  it  was  no  longer  possible. 
Instead  the  two  men  went  caribou  hunting  two  or  three  days'  journey 
inland.  But  even  if  the  tally  of  their  kill  was  beyond  reproach,  bring- 
ing the  meat  home  was  almost  an  impossibility. 

On  July  25th  the  situation  became  intolerable;  despite  all  our 
efforts  it  was  impossible  to  get  food  for  the  dogs  as  long  as  the  ex- 
cavations tied  us  to  a  place  where  there  was  no  game  at  all.  There 
was  not  much  difficulty  in  procuring  the  food  we  required  ourselves, 
but  the  dogs  were  a  problem.  I  made  the  experiment  of  sending  them 
out  with  the  hunters  so  as  to  be  near  when  game  was  caught,  but 
every  time  the  dogs  tore  themselves  loose  and  came  back  to  us.  They 
would  not  stay  with  others.  So  we  had  to  make  up  our  minds.  We 
would  have  to  journey  inland  to  the  places  where  all  the  others  found 
means  of  subsistence.  Happily,  Arnaruliinguaq  and  I  had  pursued 
our  labours  so  energetically  that  we  could  break  off  the  work  for  a 
time  with  an  easy  conscience  in  order  to  move  in  to  where  there  were 
people,  food  and  dog-feed. 
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Trout  fishing  and  caribou  hunting  inland. 

We  were  quite  a  caravan  when  we  set  off,  eight  people  and 
seventeen  dogs.  We  adopted  the  Eskimo  method  of  travelling,  intended 
for  a  period  of  absence  of  indefinite  length,  and  therefore  Inutuk  and 
his  wife  superintended  all  the  preparations.  We  took  tent,  sleeping 
skins,  cooking  gear  and  a  lot  of  extra  footwear.  The  dogs  helped  us 
to  carry,  and  as  it  was  the  first  time  the  Greenland  dogs  had  to  try 
what  they  could  do  as  pack  animals,  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
them  to  begin  with.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  up  a  pack-saddle  for 
a  dog.  The  load  is  naturally  laid  over  the  dog's  back  in  two  halves,  one 
on  each  side,  and  each  portion  must  be  of  exactly  the  same  weight. 
If  one  side  is  the  merest  trifle  too  heavy  it  pulls  the  lighter  half  over 
and  the  load  is  soon  trailing  on  the  ground.  In  addition,  novices, 
unaccustomed  to  carrying,  do  everything  they  can  to  shake  it  off. 
Some  lie  on  their  backs  and  try  to  wriggle  themselves  free,  while 
other  more  crafty  animals  simply  wade  out  into  a  lake  and  lie  down 
there.  This  means  that  every  consideration  must  be  given  to  dis- 
position and  temper,  for  not  everything  is  improved  by  being  wet,  and 
baggage  of  this  description  has  therefore  to  be  entrusted  to  dogs  that 
are  reliable. 

Breaking  camp  is  always  a  long  process.  Just  as  everything  is 
apparently  ready,  there  is  a  fight,  everything  gets  into  disorder,  and 
one  has  to  start  from  the  beginning  again.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
during  the  first  few  days  I  regarded  the  help  we  received  from  our 
four-legged  porters  as  being  rather  problematic.  But  once  the  dogs 
had  grown  accustomed  to  their  new  field  of  labour  our  troubles  were 
simplified,  and  they  then  carried  twenty-five  to  thirty  kilogrammes 
with  ease  from  morning  till  evening.  In  the  transportation  of  meat 
this  assistance  is  especially  valuable,  only  one  has  to  take  care  that 
when  resting  the  dogs  do  not  start  eating  the  delicacies  entrusted  to 
them  or  their  comrades.  On  the  whole  dogs  differ  greatly  in  dis- 
position. There  was  one  little  dog  from  away  up  at  Upernivik,  who 
was  at  once  dubbed  "the  secretary".  From  the  very  first  day  that  a 
load  was  laid  over  its  back  an  almost  nervous  air  of  responsibility 
came  over  it,  and  all  day  long  it  remained  carefully  by  my  side,  not 
daring  to  go  a  step  unless  it  knew  that  I  was  quite  close.  Later  on  it 
was  entrusted  with  the  carrying  of  the  various  maps  and  diaries, 
which  were  of  some  weight,  but  which  I  had  never  dared  to  leave 
behind,  and  thus  it  came  to  fully  deserve  the  name  we  had  originally 
given  it  in  fun. 
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We  proceeded  inland,  sometimes  up  over  stony  terraces,  at  other 
times  across  plains  of  high  grass  or  tiring  marsh,  until  we  reached 
the  head  of  Douglas  Bay.  There  the  rain  became  intolerable,  and  we 
encamped  so  that  we  might  do  some  caribou  hunting  in  some  great, 
sappy  bogs  where  through  our  glasses  we  had  seen  scattered  groups 
of  animals.  For  the  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity  to  admire  the 
wonderful  ability  of  the  Netsilik  in  stalking  game.  It  was  plain  that 
they  were  people  that  had  been  brought  up  with  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  accustomed  to  methods  of  hunting  that  made  it  necessary  to 
disappear  in  the  terrain  for  the  purpose  of  getting  as  close  as  pos- 
sible. In  this  landscape,  which  often  presented  no  chance  of  taking 
cover,  they  had  every  opportunity  of  displaying  their  art.  They  were 
like  bloodhounds  let  loose  upon  their  prey.  They  could  run  for  hours 
making  a  most  difficult  circuit  until  the  moment  arrived  when  the 
animal  could  see  them;  in  a  second  they  lay  outstretched  as  if  sunk 
into  the  ground,  and  then  they  wriggled  their  way  through  the  ter- 
rain like  snakes,  taking  not  the  slightest  heed  of  swamps,  ponds  or 
streams,  from  which  they  emerged  soaked  to  the  skin.  Despite  my 
powerful  field-glass  they  often  quite  disappeared  from  my  view  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  kilometres,  although  I  was  following  them 
and  knew  precisely  where  they  should  be.  The  first  hunting  day 
brought  us  five  caribou,  with  the  prospect  of  spending  a  day  or  two 
in  the  tent  without  cares,  solely  occupied  in  tending  and  feeding  the 
dogs  which  had  gone  a  little  thin  lately.  We  were  going  to  have  to 
travel  the  whole  of  the  coming  winter  with  the  same  team,  and  so 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  every  dog  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The 
Eskimos  themselves  spent  most  of  their  time  eating  all  they  could. 
The  quantity  of  food  they  can  hold  when  not  on  rations  is  incredible. 
The  sound  of  chattering  and  laughter  incessantly  reached  our  ears 
from  Inutuk's  tent,  bearing  witness  of  the  most  perfect  family  life, 
and  to  us  with  our  ideas  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  that  it  really 
could  be  so.  For  Iniituk  secured  his  present  wife  by  murdering  her 
husband  Pujataq  (the  oily  shining  one).  Nevertheless  he  and  the 
murdered  man's  wife  and  her  sons  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  each  other.  This  was  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was 
the  duty  of  these  two  boys  to  wreak  blood  vengeance  upon  him  some 
day  when  they  grew  up.  Imituk,  by  the  way,  came  of  a  very  respected 
family,  and  of  his  father  it  was  said  that  after  death  his  soul  had 
gone  up  into  the  air  as  thunder  and  lightning. 

Unhappily,  caribou  meat  does  not  go  very  far  as  dog  feed,  so  we 
soon  had  to  move  on  again. 
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The  weather  remained  damp  and  cold.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
July  there  had  been  about  two  degrees  above  zero  on  an  average.  On 
the  other  hand  we  were  not  troubled  with  mosquitos.  Only  rarely  did 
we  see  the  sun,  but  magnificent,  gorgeously  coloured  clouds  in  red 
and  yellow  sparkled  away  over  the  northern  horizon.  It  was  the 
height  of  summer,  and  yet  the  feeling  of  autumn  was  already  over 
the  meadows.  No  longer  did  we  experience  that  sense  of  things  grow- 
ing that  was  so  overwhelming  in  its  effect  at  the  beginning  of  June. 
Bv  day  everything  lay  silent  and  deserted.  The  birds  seemed  to  sleep, 
the  caribou  made  use  of  the  warmer  hours  to  digest  their  food  and 
to  sleep,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  descry  them.  It  was  only  towards 
evening  that  everything  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  life,  for  then  the 
gay  chirping  of  birds  mingled  with  the  wild  shriek  of  tern  and  gull 
and  only  the  great  northern  diver  lay  out  on  the  lakes  wailing  his 
plaint  over  the  fickle  summer. 

King  William's  Land  is  very  monotonous  to  the  eye.  The  plains 
seem  to  be  endless,  and  as  we  never  kept  to  any  straight  path  but 
cut  off  to  right  or  left  after  game,  this  impression  of  immensity  grew 
upon  us  with  every  day  that  passed.  The  game  was  all  that  provided 
us  with  any  variation  and  never  for  a  moment  did  the  Eskimos  relax 
their  constant  look-out.  When  on  the  move  they  are  incessantly  wide 
awake.  One  is  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  they  can  pick  up  a  scent, 
for  not  the  least  indication  of  life  escapes  their  eye.  One  day  we  ran 
into  a  tremendous  flock  of  wild  geese  that  could  not  fly,  this  being 
their  moulting  season.  But  they  could  run  at  almost  incredible  speed 
over  the  plains  to  find  a  pond  where  they  would  be  safe.  We  had  to 
go  carefully  with  our  ammunition  and  therefore  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  about  a  score  of  them.  We  were  all  suffering  from  a 
craving  for  fatty  food;  .some  rancid  blubber  we  had  in  a  seal-skin 
bag  now  had  a  marvellous  taste  as  dripping  for  the  fowl  flesh,  which 
was  lean  and  dry.  Fortunately  providence  has  so  arranged  it  that  the 
taste  of  hungry  man  will  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
Besides,  Arnarulunguaq  and  I  were  quite  devoid  of  the  accustomed 
things  that  add  zest  to  life:  no  tea,  coflee,  sugar  or  tobacco.  Under 
conditions  when  one  eats  a  great  deal  of  raw  meat  and  there  is  always 
a  taste  of  fat  or  blubber  in  the  mouth,  life  seems  to  lose  some  of  its 
attraction,  at  any  rate  to  a  smoker,  when  one  is  unable  to  conclude 
a  long  day's  march  with  a  pipe.  The  only  luxury  we  had  was  a  small 
box  of  saccharine;  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  found  a  sub- 
stitute for  tea  in  dryas,  which  gives  an  infusion  the  colour  of  tea,  but 
the  flavour  is  a  flat  one. 

On  the  first  of  August  we  had  got  as  far  as  a  big  lake,  Qeqer- 
taligårssuk,  where  we  made  up  our  minds  to  stay.  The  day's  march 
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had  been  across  stony  terrain  and  we  were  very  sore-footed.  Right 
alongside  the  spot  where  we  pitched  our  camp  we  found  an  old  cache 
of  caribou  meat  —  two  years  old  I  was  told.  We  cleared  the  stones 
away  and  fed  the  dogs,  for  it  is  law  in  this  country  that  as  soon  as 
a  cache  is  more  than  a  winter  and  a  summer  old,  it  falls  to  the  one 
who  has  use  for  it.  The  meat  was  green  with  age,  and  when  we  made 
a  cut  in  it,  it  was  like  the  bursting  of  a  boil,  so  full  of  great  white 
maggots  was  it.  To  my  horror  my  companions  scooped  out  hand- 
fuls  of  the  crawling  things  and  ate  them  with  evident  relish.  I  criti- 
cised their  taste,  but  they  laughed  at  me  and  said,  not  illogically: 

"You  yourself  like  caribou  meat,  and  what  are  these  maggots  but 
live  caribou  meat?  They  taste  just  the  same  as  the  meat  and  are  re- 
freshing to  the  mouth." 

Once  more  we  had  one  of  those  wonderful  but  rare  days  when 
the  air  is  calm.  August  was  ushered  in  with  a  clear  sky  and  a  blood- 
red  sunset  that  painted  the  whole  landscape  with  colour. 

"An  old  man  or  woman  is  dead,  that  is  why  the  sky  is  red,"  said 
Iniituk. 

Strangely  enough,  here  it  was  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  Caribou 
Eskimos  had  taught  us.  Among  them  the  sky  turns  red  when  a  young 
man  or  woman  dies. 

We  were  just  on  the  point  of  turning  in  for  the  night  when  Inutuk 
made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  he  had  forgotten  his  powder 
at  our  previous  camping  place.  Accordingly  he  asked  his  wife  to  go 
and  fetch  it.  Naturally  enough  she  was  not  entirely  enthusiastic  at 
having  to  twice  walk  the  long  stretch  we  have  traversed  during  the 
day  before  she  could  lie  down  and  rest,  and  rather  sulkily  she  started 
off.  Two  hours  later  she  was  back  again,  bathed  in  tears,  saying  that 
an  evil  spirit  had  pursued  her.  It  had  been  so  close  to  her  that,  although 
she  could  not  see  it,  she  could  feel  it  inside  her  skin  clothing.  Iniituk 
was  most  hearty  in  his  commiseration,  got  up  from  his  bed  in  the 
tent  and  set  off  for  the  powder  himself.  It  would  never  occur  to  him 
for  a  moment  that  the  tale  of  the  spirit  might  be  a  pretext  to  relieve 
her  of  the  long  and  fatiguing  trudge.  We  others  decided  to  go  hunting 
the  while.  The  weather  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  idleness,  and  we 
were  now  in  a  region  where  one  rarely  goes  far  without  discovering 
caribou. 

Out  on  the  great  lake  before  the  tent  a  solitary  swan  glided  anxi- 
ously about.  I  know  of  no  creature  that  can  ennoble  its  surroundings 
as  this  great  bird  with  the  proud  bearing.  The  wild  mountain  lake 
and  the  deserted  landscape  assumed  something  of  the  mild  atmo- 
sphere of  a  park,  and  we  delighted  in  the  sight  of  this  white  swan 
—  for  once  without  feeling  the  slightest  wish  to  take  its  life. 


The  woman  Ikualåq,  who  told  us  of  her  father's  meeting  with  Franklin's  men 
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On  the  fifth  of  August  we  came  to  Amitsoq,  the  most  famous  of 
all  (ishing  places  on  King  William's  Land.  During  the  past  month 
or  so  I  had  heard  so  much  about  it  and  its  praises  sung  so  often  that 
1  was  disappointed  when  I  got  there.  The  whole  camp  consisted  of 
five  modest  tents,  while  Amitsoq  itself  was  a  most  uninspiring,  long 
lake,  connected  with  another  lake  that  was  nameless  by  a  small 
stream  about  500  metres  long  and  twelve  to  fifteen  metres  wide.  That 
was  all!  Round  about  the  land  was  flat  and  stony,  the  only  variation 
being  a  few  hills  of  about  100 — 200  metres  height  to  the  southwest. 
There  was  no  means  of  surveying  the  environs  from  the  place  itself, 
and  I  remarked  this  immediately,  as  it  had  been  my  hope  to  put  in 
some  effective  caribou  hunting  from  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  settle- 
ment were  all  old  acquaintances,  and  in  fact  the  only  encouraging 
feature.  There  was  "the  thumbless  one"  with  his  family,  and  the 
shaman  Såmik,  with  whom  1  had  lived  at  the  snow-hut  camp  at 
Murchison  River  in  the  spring.  I  had  once  bought  a  seal  skin  from 
him  and  had  forgotten  to  take  it  with  me  when  I  left,  and  since  then 
he  had  trailed  it  about  on  all  his  travels  in  order  to  give  it  to  me  if 
we  should  chance  to  meet  one  more  example  of  trustworthiness.  Be- 
sides those  1  have  named  there  were  some  young  folks  and  one  or 
two  old  women,  about  thirty  souls  in  all. 

What  they  had  to  tell  us  was  not  very  stimulating:  few  caribou, 
few  salmon,  no  dog  feed!  We  had  come  too  early;  fishing  would  not 
begin  till  after  the  fifteenth  of  August,  to  culminate  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  Food  had  been  short  during  the  summer,  and  as  they 
had  heard  nothing  from  me,  the  salmon  caches  I  had  counted  upon 
in  my  mind  were  used  up  long  ago.  In  the  vicinity  there  were  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  people,  but  they  had  divided  themselves  over  the 
various  fishing  places  in  order  to  have  better  chances.  And  I  too  had 
to  spread  my  men  in  order  to  get  any  hunting  at  all,  while  I  myself 
started  to  make  records  of  the  tales  I  heard. 

During  the  past  few  days  there  had  been  a  northerly  gale  with 
bright  weather.  Just  after  our  arrival  at  the  camp  the  wind  quietened 
down  and  once  again  we  had  that  dead  calm  that,  alas,  is  so  rare, 
with  a  crackling  heat  that  enticed  a  few  intrusive  mosquitos  from 
their  haunts  in  the  marshes.  The  beautiful  weather  was  most  re- 
freshing to  us  all  and,  despite  the  heat,  the  time  was  passed  in  games 
of  all  kinds  on  the  flat  ground  at  the  side  of  the  camp.  In  the  raw, 
windy  weather  we  had  been  chilled  through  during  the  whole  of  the 
past  month,  so  it  was  most  stimulating  to  see  naked  children  running 
about  and  even  bathing  in  the  lakes. 

Our  sojourn  at  Amitsoq  had  to  be  restricted  to  eight  days.  We 
were  lucky  enough  to  bring  down  six  caribou,  and,  as  there  was 
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practically  no  meal  a  I  the  tishing  place,  \ve  had  to  share  it  out  as 
fairly  as  we  could  between  ourselves,  our  dogs  and  our  fellow-campers 
with  their  appetites  for  the  tasty  things  of  life.  While  there  1  was 
able  to  write  down  a  large  number  of  tales,  and  received  besides  a 
lot  of  interesting  information  about  customs  and  observances. 

It  was  not  always  easy  for  me  to  do  this  work,  for  of  course  the 
tales  had  to  be  written  down  at  once  and,  as  I  have  already  related, 
it  was  considered  natural  that  payment  should  be  made  for  all  in- 
formation that  was  to  be  preserved  by  means  of  the  white  man's 
writing.  I  remember  that  one  day  when  old  Kuvdluitssoq  and  1  were 
to  work  together,  he  said  to  me: 

"Well,  I'll  relate  some  tales;  but  a  pocket-knife  —  I  suppose  I 
won't  get  that?" 

In  itself  this  was  no  immodest  wish  of  course,  but  as  it  was  the 
only  pocket-knife  I  had  at  the  time,  it  was  not  so  easy  after  all; 
naturally  he  got  the  knife,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  my  readiness  to 
give  as  long  as  I  had  anything  at  all  to  give  away,  was  later  on  to 
my  advantage  when  all  my  helpers  had  to  be  content  with  promises; 
luckily  they  could  all  be  redeemed,  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  un- 
expectedly opened  a  branch  on  King  William's  Land  before  I  left  the 
island. 

The  main  result  of  my  visit  there  was,  however,  the  strong  and 
intimate  impression  I  received  of  the  summer  joys  of  the  Netsiling- 
miut.  Life  round  my  tent  was  so  vigorous  that  I  quite  understood 
that  a  fishing  place  like  that  can  become  famous,  even  if  it  cannot 
always  produce  the  hunting  and  collect  all  the  people  that  are  the 
first  condition  of  festivity  there  as  elsewhere.  From  fifteen  to  thirty 
trout  were  all  that  were  caught  every  day,  and  as  these  were  of 
medium  size  we  lived  no  more  than  from  hand  to  mouth.  But  it  was 
summer,  and  even  if  we  who  came  from  Greenland,  where  one  is  so 
accustomed  to  fine,  settled  weather,  thought  it  a  bad,  raw  cold  and 
windy  summer,  it  was  of  course  the  kind  of  weather  that  these  people 
were  used  to.  To  us  it  seemed  to  be  always  raining,  and  that  clear 
weather  was  a  rarity;  our  camp  neighbours,  who  had  just  escaped 
from  the  snow  storms  of  winter  and  spring,  thought  that  the  sun  was 
always  shining;  the  season  made  them  care-free,  and  they  all  let 
themselves  go,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  good  hunting  they  were 
hoping  for  had  failed,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such  frolicsome  and  happy  people, 
so  gaily  starving,  so  cheerfully  freezing  in  miserable,  ragged  clothing. 
I  will  always  remember  Samik's  brisk  boys,  who  were  just  as  sprightly 
on  the  playground  as  out  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  stream,  always 
terribly  ragged  with  legs,  thighs,  arms  and  hands  red  and  swollen 
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with  cold,  but  apparently  insensitive  to  it.  But  of  course  they  were 
no  pauper  boys;  their  father  was  a  good  hunter  and  a  respected 
shaman;  this  was  the  life  they  were  accustomed  to,  and  their  bad 
clothing  which  had  hardened  them  was  not  the  result  of  lack  of 
skins,  but  of  taboo. 

All  the  tents  were  placed  close  together,  and  as  this  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  been  so  intimate  with  the  Netsilingmiut  for  several 
days  at  a  stretch,  there  were  not  a  few  episodes  in  their  daily  life 
that  1  could  not  avoid  observing.  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  men  especially  seemed  to  be  quite  devoid  of  modesty;  they  always 
relieved  nature  —  both  "number  one"  and  "number  two"  —  just 
outside  their  tent,  evidently  without  caring  whether  people  were  about 
or  not.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  so  many  round  and  exposed 
posteriors  as  at  Amitsoq,  and  what  surprised  me  most  was  that  no  one 
seemed  to  think  it  other  than  natural. 

The  Netsilingmiut  imagine  the  "Land  of  the  Blessed"  as  a  place 
where  joy  never  dies  and  where  every  day  it  must  manifest  itself  in 
play.  It  would  seem  that  this  ideal  existence  had  already  been  realized 
in  life  at  that  fishing  place,  where  every  single  day  they  played  and 
carelessly  noised  and  laughed  for  at  least  five  or  six  hours  —  people 
of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes.  Their  day  formed  itself  almost  as  fol- 
lows: First  the  labour  of  procuring  the  daily  food.  This  was  restricted 
to  ten  minutes  twice,  sometimes  three  times  a  day;  but  even  these 
ten  minutes'  work  was  to  them  a  sport,  with  contests  and  larks  to 
the  accompanyment  of  cries  and  deafening  laughter. 

The  fishes  were  caught  down  in  the  little  stream  that  joined 
the  two  lakes  together.  A  stone  dam  had  been  built  in  it,  blocking 
it  completely.  Out  in  the  middle  was  the  qa^Jge,  a  round  weir  of 
stones  forming  a  separate  enclosure,  ten  metres  long,  parallel  with 
the  flow  of  the  river,  four  metres  wide  measured  at  right-angles 
from  the  course  of  the  river.  This  qa^Jge  had  an  uk-UAq:  a  gateway 
in  the  end  facing  the  lake  froni  which  the  river  flo\ved.  The  trout 
that  followed  the  stream  and  tried  to  get  from  the  upper  lake  to 
the  lower  one  had  necessarily  to  pass  through  the  uk-uAq  into  the 
qa^Jge,  for  both  to  -the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  uk-uAq  ran  a 
stone  w^all  about  ten  metres  long  right  into  the  banks  of  the  river. 
These  were  called  san'Erutit  (those  that  run  across  the  course  of 
the  river).  The  qa^Jge  was  furnished  with  a  number  of  traps  built 
of  stones  and  roofed  with  large  flat  stones;  they  tapered  off  in- 
wards and  had  a  length  of  two  metres  with  an  opening  of  barely 
half  a  metre  wide.  These  traps,  which  were  built  close  together 
outside  the  stone  setting  of  the  qa^Jge,  were  called  situjArfe-t  (those 
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to  glide  down  into);  into  each  trap  tliere  was  of  course  an  opening 
from  ttie  qa^Jge  itself. 

The  fish  usually  approached  at  midnight  or  early  in  the  morning 
before  sunrise,  and  sometimes  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun  was 
low.  Only  at  these  times  did  the  Eskimos  catch  them  and  during 
tlie  rest  of  the  day  fishing  was  strictly  forbidden,  for  then  the  fish 


san  krutil  - 


situj»rlel 


Graphic  reproduction  of  a  salmon  weir  drawn  by  Inutuk. 

were  to  be  left  in  peace.  Everybody  fished  at  the  same  time.  No 
one  had  to  approach  the  qa^Jge  till  the  local  "superintendent  of 
fisheries"  had  shouted  the  signal  over  the  ^yhole  settlement: 
"Arqain-ialErpugut!  Now  we'll  all  go  down!" 

This  cry  was  always  greeted  with  joyous  howls  from  all  the 
tents,  but  nobody  ever  walked  down  to  the  river;  it  was  always  a 
wild  race  of  men,  women  and  children,  from  the  most  decrepit, 
hobbling  and  stumbling  old  veterans  to  the  youngest  fleet  runners, 
some  fully  dressed,  others  half  naked,  most  of  them  bare  legged, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  water  was  icy  cold  and  the  air  more  than 
chilly.  They  seemed  to  be  oblivious  to  cold.  They  stopped  a  short 
distance  from  the  river,  where  the  leisters  with  their  long  shafts 
were  deposited,  and  then  four  or  five  men  stole  forward,  leister  in 
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hand,  towards  the  lake  whence  the  fish  usually  came.  Cautiously 
they  crept  up  to  just  outside  the  brink,  careful  lest  their  shadows 
should  fall  on  the  water.  Twenty  or  thirty  metres  from  the  qa°Jge 
and  the  san*Erutit  they  suddenly  rushed  out  into  the  river  and  then 
walked  downstream,  waving  arms  and  leisters,  wading  towards  the 
opening  of  the  qa°|ge  inside  the  stone  walls  of  the  san-Erutit,  this 
stretch  being  called  the  kata'  (the  entrance  passage);  then  one  could 
see  how  the  many  fish  that  had  accumulated  shoaled  hurriedly 
towards  the  qa^Jge;  only  here  and  there  did  one  leap  over  the 
stone  dam  and  continue  on  towards  the  other  lake.  Most  of  them 
ran  betw^een  the  open  uk-uAq  into  the  qa°Jge.  When  there  were  no 
more  fish  in  the  river  a  man  sprang  to  the  uk  uAq  and  closed  it 
with  a  large  flat  stone,  and  then  all  the  trout  were  shut  up  in 
the  weir. 

The  closing  of  the  uk  uAq  was  the  sign  that  the  fishing  could 
begin  and,  careless  of  the  cold  water  or  their  clothes,  wliich  became 
saturated,  the  whole  impatient  flock  of  people  tumbled  into  the 
river  and  into  the  qa^Jge,  where  they  began  to  spear  the  fish  that 
had  collected  in  it.  The  fish  dashed  wildly  about,  in  between  the 
legs  of  the  Eskimos,  who  stabbed  away  with  their  leisters  w'ith  no 
pretence  at  any  system,  the  sole  object  being  to  be  the  one  to  catch 
the  most  fish,  and  it  was  always  a  riddle  to  me  that  in  this  scuffle, 
with  the  leisters  incessantly  darting  in  and  out  of  the  water,  ap- 
parently at  random,  the  people  i)reserved  their  toes  unscathed; 
there  was  never  anyone  that  got  so  much  as  a  scratch  on  leg  or 
foot.  Each  fisher  carried  in  his  hand  a  qorqa"t:  a  long  bone  needle 
on  a  thong,  with  a  toggle  of  wood  at  the  other  end.  When  a  fish 
is  caught  the  needle  is  stuck  through  it,  preferably  so  as  to  break 
the  backbone,  then  he  goes  on  again,  often  trailing  five  or  six  fish  be- 
hind him  at  the  end  of  the  thong. 

It  is  not  all  the  fish  that  are  taken  with  the  leister,  for  many  of 
them  slip  into  the  traps  and  hide  there;  the  salmon  has  the  well- 
known  peculiarity  that  it  never  turns  in  a  trap  and  tries  to  get  out 
the.  way  it  came  in;  on  the  contrary,  they  press  forward  in  the  narrow 
part  of  the  trap  in  order  to  get  out  in  the  direction  they  were  pro- 
ceeding. Thus  the  fish  that  have  got  into  the  traps  are  doomed  and 
are  regarded  as  the  private  property  of  those  who  built  the  trap. 
There  man  and  wife  usually  fish  in  company,  one  holding  the  leister 
at  the  entrance  to  the  trap  for  safety's  sake,  while  the  other  removes 
a  stone  at  the  inner  end,  whence  the  scared  fish  allows  itself  to  be 
taken  without  resistance. 

Later  on  in  the  summer  season,  or  the  beginning  of  autumn,  there 
is  often  such  a  wealth  of  fish  at  Amitsoq  that,  in  the  course  of  four- 
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teen  days,  every  family  can  catch  so  much  that  they  are  able  to  make 
three  or  four  caches  of  good,  fat  trout  for  the  winter.  Each  cache 
represents  between  two  and  three  hundred  kilogrammes. 

Trout  caught  at  Amitsoq  are  all  called  nutibht,  i.  e.  trout  which 
summer  and  winter  remain  in  the  lakes  and  never  go  down  to  the 
sea.  The  species  are  the  so-called  Eqalukpe't,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  those  caught  in  the  bay  at  Malerualik,  except  that  up  there 
they  are  smaller  and  with  a  redder  skin  with  dark  red,  sometimes 
almost  dark  brown  ventral  fin,  and  the  se't,  which  is  like  the  Eqaluk- 
pe't,  but  is  smaller  and  more  red  in  colour.  The  Eqaluiit  also  occurs 
there  —  said  to  be  immature  Eqalukpe't. 

Some  variation  in  the  day's  events  was  caused  by  many  small, 
affecting  customs.  For  instance  it  is  a  very  important  event,  and  one 
to  be  celebrated,  when  a  small  boy  catches  his  first  fish,  thus  I  one  day 
happened  to  see  Pugutaq  (the  wooden  tray)  catch  his  first  fish.  The  boy 
was  no  more  than  six  years  old,  so  that  it  was  his  mother  that  had  to 
do  most  of  the  catching.  He  was  too  small  to  wade  out  in  the  river, 
so  she  had  to  carry  him  out  to  the  qa^Jge.  There  he  had  to  hold  the 
leister  himself,  but  had  to  be  assisted  in  spearing  the  fish,  and  after- 
wards in  pushing  the  qDrqa"t  through  it.  But  as  soon  as  this  was  done 
she  broke  out  into  loud  joyous  cries  and  announced  to  the  settlement 
that  her  son  had  made  his  first  catch.  Later  on  the  day  was  celebrated 
with  a  great  feast,  consisting  of  all  the  trout  possessed  by  the  family. 
It  was  arranged  in  the  usual  manner,  the  women  eating  by  themselves 
and  the  men  likewise;  they  never  eat  together,  as  the  men  are  afraid 
of  bad  hunting  if  they  eat  in  company  with  unclean  women,  which 
might  scare  the  animals  away. 

The  fuel  problem  was  a  very  difficult  one  at  Amitsoq;  Cassiope 
is  very  rare  in  the  interior,  so  dryas  has  to  be  resorted  to;  but  at  this 
season,  when  it  is  in  blossom,  it  is  full  of  sap  and  does  not  ignite 
readily;  they  have  to  keep  blowing  incessantly  if  the  fire  is  to  burn, 
and  this  not  only  makes  one  short-winded  but  fills  the  eyes  with 
smoke,  especially  as  all  cooking  is  done  inside  the  tent  which  is  not 
provided  with  any  smoke  hole.  Another  problem  that  has  to  be 
tackled  when  cooking  is  to  be  done  is  the  very  elementary  one  of 
striking  fire,  for  as  a  rule  there  are  no  matches.  The  usual  method 
was  to  strike  pyrites  against  a  piece  of  iron,  taking  care  that  the 
sparks  fell  upon  some  dry,  slightly  oily  moss  or  cotton  grass.  As  soon 
as  a  spark  caught,  one  had  to  deftly  blow  at  it  until  the  grass  or  the 
moss  glowed,  whereafter  a  tuft  of  dried  hay  was  ignited  from  it;  but 
with  all  this  a  half  hour  easily  goes  before  the  fire  is  actually  burning. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  villagers  all  come  to  get  a 
light  from  the  one  w^ho  first  gets  his  fire  to  burn.  Taking  all  this  into 
consideration  it  is  not  so  strange  that  most  food,  both  meat  and  fish, 
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is  eaten  raw.  I  remember  one  day,  after  rain  had  fallen,  it  took  Arna- 
rulunguaq  five  hours  to  cook  a  medium  sized  pot  of  fish  and  a  small 
kettle  of  water  over  dryas.  With  Cassiope,  however,  which  quickly 
flames  up  and  gives  off  incomparably  more  heat,  a  similar  meal  takes 
less  than  an  hour.  Whereas  raw  meat  is  tasty,  I  never  became  quite 
accustomed  to  eat  raw,  freshly  caught  fish.  One  must  have  been 
brought  up  on  it,  not  to  feel  sick  at  the  nauseous,  slimy  taste  of 
scales. 

Like  all  other  fishing  places  of  importance,  Amitsoq  is  regarded 
as  "holy",  just  as  are  the  wading  and  crossing  places  of  the  caribou. 
The  reason  is  that  these  rivers  and  lakes  provide  indispensable  stores 
for  the  dark  period  in  the  event  of  caribou  hunting  not  yielding  the 
necessary  quantities.  It  is  furthermore  easy  work,  in  which  both 
women  and  children  can  help,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  do 
everything  possible  in  order  not  to  offend  all  the  spirits  that  haunt 
the  vicinity  of  these  fishing  places;  Nulla  juk,  the  great  spirit  of  the 
sea,  is  believed  to  keep  a  very  strict  watch  upon  man's  doings  at  a 
salmon  river.  The  consequence  is  that  fishing  there  is  bound  up  with 
many  special  taboo  rules,  any  breach  of  which  may  be  fatal.  Some 
of  the  most  severe  of  these  rules  are,  for  instance,  that  no  marrow 
bone  must  be  broken,  and  people  with  a  "sweet  tooth"  must  never 
regale  themselves  with  fresh  caribou  brains.  If  a  caribou  head  is 
brought  to  a  fishing  place  it  must,  as  soon  as  the  flesh  is  picked  off, 
be  carefully  sunk  in  an  adjoining  brook  where  no  fish  are  caught. 
The  taboo  rules  had  particular  reference  to  women,  however;  they 
are  strictly  forbidden  to  do  any  kind  of  sewing  in  their  tents,  where 
by  the  way  the  men  must  not  occupy  themselves  with  their  fishing 
gear  either.  There  was  absolute  taboo  against  all  sewing  of  animal 
skins,  old  or  new.  This  was  why  the  worn-out  and  dirty  last-winter 
clothing  hung  in  pitiable  rags  on  them  all;  no  holes  must  be  patched, 
no  tears  mended.  The  only  sewing  allowed  was  the  sewing  or  patching 
of  kamik  soles;  but  even  then  it  was  definitely  prescribed  that  all 
material  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  had  to  be  fitted  and  cut  out  before 
leaving  the  coast.  Once  in  the  interior  there  must  be  no  cutting  of 
ordinary  seal  skin  or  bearded  seal  skin. 

All  the  work  that  necessarily  had  to  be  done  at  a  fishing  place, 
i.  e.  the  special  sewing  that  is  allowed  and  the  repairing  of  fishing 
implements,  had  to  be  done  away  from  the  camp  at  a  place  that  was 
called  san'avik  (the  working  place),  some  distance  from  river  and 
lake,  in  the  shelter  of  a  large  stone.  Life  there  was  always  animated, 
there  were  always  people,  some  working,  others  looking  on.  This  was 
also  the  place  where  the  gossips  congregated,  for  it  was  from  here 
that  all  spicy  village  news  was  set  in  circulation. 

I  have  previously  compared  life  at  a  fishing  place  with  that  in 
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"the  Land  of  the  Rlossed".  Everybody  does  just  what  he  pleases  and 
ahnost  invariably  that  which  amuses  him  or  her  at  the  moment. 
Onerous  duties  are  for  the  long  cold  winter.  "In  summer  people  must 
flourish  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  soil  they  live  on,"  explained 
Samik  one  day.  The  form  of  pastime  that  is  most  in  vogue  is  games, 
and  even  though  these  are  to  be  dealt  with  separately  later  on.  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  really  vivid  impression  of  life  in  summer  if 
some  of  the  favourite  variations  are  not  mentioned  here  too. 

Naturally  enough,  the  people  usually  chose  the  games  that  pro- 
vided both  warmth  and  exercise,  and  hour  after  hour  they  would 
devote  themselves  to  these  simple  and  naive  pleasures,  oblivious  to 
everything  else. 

A  particular  favourite  was  a  cross  between  hide  and  catch.  All  the 
players  stand  in  a  circle,  close  together,  with  heads  bent,  while  one 
conceals  himself;  when  he  is  found  he  is  pursued,  and  the  first  to 
touch  his  bare  body  must  then  hide,  and  the  game  begins  all  over 
again.  Or  they  sit  down  in  a  long  row  while  one  walks  along  and  kicks 
all  the  foot-soles  of  those  seated;  then  he  walks  over  their  toes,  next 
over  their  shins,  and  every  time  he  has  completed  the  round  he  butts 
them  in  the  stomach.  Finally  he  goes  round  behind  them,  tickles  each 
one  on  the  body  with  his  foot  and  runs  away,  when  all  the  others 
jump  up  and  pursue  him;  when  he  is  caught  he  must  tear  a  tuft  of 
hair  from  his  coat  and  give  it  to  the  one  who  is  now  to  take  his  place. 
Or  they  play  "keeping  silent",  with  firmly  closed  mouth.  The  one 
who  laughs  first  is  given  a  comical  name  which  he  must  answer  to 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Or  they  play  bears  and  try  to  attack  all  the 
others  who  jump  about,  the  one  who  is  "on"  having  to  crawl  on  all 
fours.  There  was  also  a  ball  game,  in  which  as  many  as  possible  had 
to  take  part.  They  split  up  into  twos  and  these  partners  try  to  throw 
the  ball  to  each  other.  Every  kind  of  trick  is  allowed;  they  fight  with 
their  opponents,  trip  them  up  and  push  from  behind,  with  shrieks  of 
laughter  all  the  time,  and  once  this  game  is  properly  started,  old  and 
young  participating,  it  might  well  last  the  whole  day  and  never  seem 
to  weary.  Next  day  they  would  start  again.  Man  and  wife  were  oftenest 
partners,  and  I  was  forced  to  admire  their  pretty  treatment  of  each 
other.  I  have  rarely  been  among  people  where  the  men  praised  their 
women  so  much,  while  the  women  never  tired  of  lauding  the  splendid 
qualities  of  their  husbands. 

A  curious  game,  a  particular  favourite  among  the  children,  was 
to"nari^'o'jArtut  (the  spirit  game),  in  which  they  imitated  and  parodied 
shaman  seances  and  the  general  fear  of  evil  spirits  with  a  capital 
sense  of  humour.  They  held  complete  and  true  shaman  seances, 
fought  with  imaginary  enemies  just  as  the  grown-ups  do;  in  fact  they 
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even  used  the  same  formulas  that  they  had  heard  their  parents  utter 
when  really  in  fear  and  danger.  Although  this  game  was  absolute 
blasphemy  the  grown-up  audience  writhed  with  laughter,  just  as  if 
they  took  a  certain  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  evil  and  inexorable 
gravity  of  life  made  the  subject  of  farcical  burlesque.  Some  hours 
later  it  might  happen  that  an  attack  of  illness,  or  perhaps  a  bad 
dream,  would  rally  the  grown  ups  to  a  seance  during  which  they 
desperately  sought  to  defend  themselves  against  hidden  enemies,  with 
exactly  the  same  means  as  the  children  had  mocked  in  play.  When 
1  mentioned  this  remarkable  circumstance  to  my  friend  Kuvdluitssoci. 
and  enquired  of  him  whether  it  was  really  prudent  to  mock  the 
spirits,  he  answered  with  the  greatest  astonishment  pictured  in  his 
face  that  the  spirits  really  understood  a  joke. 

On  the  twelfth  of  August  I  had  with  regret  to  leave  this  place, 
where  every  single  day  had  given  me  new  impressions  of  the  enviable 
lightness  of  the  primitive  mind.  If  thoughtless  abandonment  to  the 
moment  were  really  a  blessing,  1  had  actually  been  in  "the  Land  of 
the  Blessed".  The  fishing  was  still  poor,  the  caribou  remained  in  quite 
other  parts  of  the  island,  rain  and  wind  were  merciless,  and  often 
there  was  not  sufficient  to  eat  to  satisfy  one's  hunger!  But  it  was 
summer  still;  there  was  still  a  chance  of  their  hunting  luck  turning; 
so  why  think  about  the  morrow?  And  besides,  an  old  tribal  tradition 
said  that  the  spirits  never  helped  the  anxious  and  dismayed! 

For  reasons  of  economy  we  had  to  split  up  into  two  parties  when 
leaving.  Inutuk  and  his  family  took  half  of  my  dogs  and  set  off  in 
the  direction  of  Gjøa  Harbour  to  hunt  there,  while  Qupaq,  his  wife, 
Arnarulunguaq  and  I  returned  to  Malerualik  with  a  further  addition 
to  our  party  in  the  person  of  a  young  fellow.  Orssorigtoq  (the  one 
who  has  good,  tasty  blubber  on  him). 

Inutuk's  journey  to  Gjøa  Harbour  gives  a  good  impression  of  the 
many  things  the  Netsilingmiut  must  take  into  consideration,  even 
when  making  the  least  important  arrangements. 

When  he  had  accompanied  me  to  Back  River  that  summer  1  had 
no  idea  that  he  was  the  only  member  of  his  family  that  owned  a 
wooden  sledge.  His  departure  had  placed  the  family  in  a  state  of 
great  embarrassment,  for  they  were  unable  to  bring  ashore  the  bags 
of  blubber  that  had  been  accumulated  in  spring  at  the  snow-hut  camp 
on  the  ice.  No  one  had  mentioned  these  difficulties  to  me,  and  the 
consequence  had  been  that  Inutuk's  stepfather  Unaråluk  had  made 
a  sledge  of  the  wood  in  Inutuk's  kayak.  How  the  slender  wooden 
skeleton  of  an  Eskimo  kayak  could  be  converted  into  a  sledge  is  a 
conundrum  to  me;  but  up  there  people  are  brought  up  to  make  the 
most  of  what  they  have. 
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But  compx-ehensibly  enough  the  improvised  sledge  had  not  been 
able  to  stand  the  weight  of  all  the  heavy  bags,  so  they  had  been  forced 
to  leave  behind  on  the  ice  all  the  bags  that  belonged  to  Inutuk  him- 
self, and  these  had  been  lost  long  ago.  His  kayak  skin  alone  was  saved 
and  deposited  at  a  place  close  to  Gjøa  Harbour.  It  was  only  now  that 
I  learned  of  all  this.  However,  it  was  my  intention  to  try  to  get  a  kayak 
made  later  on,  so  that  in  the  manner  of  the  Greenlanders  we  could  hunt 
the  seal  in  Simpson  Strait  when  the  ice  disappeared;  I  had  therefore 
asked  Inutuk  to  fetch  his  kayak  skins.  He  did  not  know  where  they 
had  been  cached  and  first  had  to  seek  out  his  stepfather,  who  was 
said  to  be  at  Eqalungmiut  on  the  northeast  coast  of  King  William's 
Land.  There  he  had  found  a  piece  of  drift-wood,  and  was  now  spend- 
ing the  summer  with  his  primitive  wedges  splitting  it  up  into  sledge 
wood,  kayak  and  tent  poles,  truly  a  laborious  way  of  procuring 
working  timber.  Still,  nobody  counted  the  trouble  for  anything,  all 
being  solely  occupied  with  the  value  of  the  find.  And  Inutuk  gladly 
set  out  on  a  three  weeks'  journey  in  the  hope  of  recovering  some 
splinters  of  the  driftwood  so  that  next  summer  he  might  have  a  new 
kayak  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  made  into  a  sledge. 

Summer  was  now  so  far  advanced  that  I  had  reason  to  hope  that 
a  few  wandering  caribou  would  begin  to  appear  right  down  at  Male- 
rualik;  and  my  hope  was  not  disappointed. 

On  our  way  up  to  the  fishing  place  we  had  during  the  last  few 
days  obtained  more  caribou  than  we  had  use  for  and,  despite  my 
suggestions,  the  meat  had  been  rather  carelessly  cached.  I  had  often 
reproached  my  companions  for  this,  but  they  had  both  declared  that 
"caribou  are  only  difficult  as  along  as  they  are  alive  and  can  leap 
away  from  one;  killed  caribou  can  always  be  got  hold  of  again". 
Unfortunately,  on  the  way  back  it  proved  that  killed  caribou  also 
may  walk  once  the  foxes  have  scented  them.  Every  cache  we  came 
to  was  eaten  up.  Half  jokingly,  half  in  earnest  I  reminded  Qiipaq  of 
my  prophecies  when  the  caches  were  made,  but  he  answered  with  a 
smile  that  this  time  I  was  right,  but  another  time  I  would  be  wrong. 
This  reasoning,  too,  was  typical,  for  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
they  had  to  contend  with,  their  care-free  manner  never  deserted  them, 
and  in  fact  it  was  often  as  if  accidents  encouraged  them  to  keep  up 
their  unconcerned  air.  Two  days  after  I  had  moralized  over  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  carelessness,  fate  would  have  it  that 
Qiipaq  lost  a  lump  of  lead  that  he  had  thoughtlessly  placed  loose  in  a 
load  he  was  carrying.  Again  I  came  down  upon  him  with  a  small  dose 
of  moral  reflections,  but  this  time  he  said  nothing,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  look  for  the  lost  lead,  which  perhaps  represented  ten 
bullets  for  his  rifle,  and  with  our  constant  shortage  of  ammunition 
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this  was  a  very  serious  loss.  But  then  it  happened  that  the  next  day 
Qiipaq  found  a  piece  of  lead,  lost  by  another  hunter,  perhaps  years 
before,  but  exactly  twice  as  big  as  the  one  he  had  lost.  I  will  never 
forget  the  sly  twinkle  in  honest  Qiipaq's  eyes  when  he  came  to  me 
and  displayed  his  find,  saying:  "Last  time  you  were  right  and  I  was 
wrong.  Today  it  is  I  who  am  right.  For  had  I  not  lost  that  piece  of 
lead  1  am  quite  certain  I  would  never  have  found  this  one,  which  is 
twice  as  big;  some  good  spirits  must  have  placed  it  in  my  w^ay  be- 
cause I  have  been  unlucky.  Luck  nearly  always  follows  after  mis- 
fortune. If  this  were  not  so,  people  would  soon  die  out." 

This  fatalistic  belief  encompasses  the  whole  Eskimo  view  of  life, 
and  that  is  what  makes  them  so  unconcerned. 

As  we  again  came  nearer  the  coast  we  saw  more  and  more  caribou; 
unfortunately  they  were  single  individuals  and  so  shy  that  often  we 
had  to  spend  half  the  day  stalking  them.  Sometimes  these  hunts  took 
us  so  far  from  the  spot  where  we  had  left  women,  tents  and  dogs  that 
it  was  quite  difficult  to  find  them  again.  In  the  interior  one  landscape 
is  very  much  like  another.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  cairn  at  the  top  of  the 
various  ridges,  but  as  these  are  also  similar  in  appearance,  it  is  risky 
to  use  them  as  landmarks.  The  Eskimos  believe  that  all  these  were 
built  by  the  Tunrit,  and  as  a  rule  they  indicate  that  there  is  a  wide 
outlook  from  these  cairn-heights.  On  August  14th  we  erected  our  tent 
on  the  top  of  one  of  these  ridges,  about  fourteen  kilometres  from 
Pfeffer  River  and  presumably  about  thirty  or  forty  metres  above  sea 
level.  Nevertheless  I  found  a  quantity  of  shells  of  Yoldia  arctica,  and 
not  far  away,  about  twenty  kilometres  from  the  sea,  lay  the  skeleton 
of  a  whale  so  completely  buried  in  the  sand  that  only  the  jaws  pro- 
jected. 

We  got  down  to  our  old  camping  ground  at  Malerualik  on  August 
17th  and  found  our  stores  in  the  best  of  order.  As  a  rule,  roving  foxes, 
wolves  and  wolverines  make  it  necessary  to  build  high  platforms,  or 
cairns,  for  everything  that  is  to  be  left  even  for  short  periods;  but  we 
had  neither  stones  nor  wood  to  do  so,  and  therefore  we  had  been 
anxious  to  see  in  what  condition  our  collections  would  be.  As  soon  as 
we  had  got  the  tent  up  and  again  furnished  ourselves  with  all  the 
small  comforts  we  had  had  to  do  without  on  this  trip,  we  had  the  cosy 
feeling  of  being  home  again  now  that  —  to  use  an  Eskimo  expression 
—  "we  were  again  surrounded  by  the  smell  of  our  own  things".  It  was 
fine  to  see  the  sea  again,  its  multitude  of  changing  colours  and  im- 
pressions. All  the  ice  had  now  gone,  over  Simpson  Strait  the  water 
was  as  smooth  as  glass  with  a  colour  like  molten  lead;  and  the  outlines 
of  the  many  islets  stood  out  black  against  the  bright  evening  sky. 

We  had  put  nets  out  in  the  river  immediately  we  arrived,  and 
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before  we  retired  to  rest  Arnarulunguaq  came  in  with  two  fat  trout, 
which  went  into  the  pot  at  once.  We  had  our  fire  outside,  a  big  blaze 
fed  with  (iassiope,  and  could  not  make  up  our  minds  to  go  in.  It  was 
one  of  those  rare  evenings  that  remain  in  the  memory,  and  it  was 
given  an  additional  tinge  of  romance  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
nine  caribou  led  by  an  enormous  bull  leaping  up  from  the  little  ridge 
near  the  tent.  They  kept  to  the  plain  just  before  us,  turned  in  towards 
the  interior,  and  before  long  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust  just  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come.  We  felt  as  if  we  had  seen  an  apparition, 
and  the  dogs,  unable  to  control  their  disappointment  at  not  having 
been  allowed  to  hunt,  did  not  settle  down  again  until  far  into  the 
night. 

Autumn  at  Malerualik. 

The  very  next  day  Arnarulunguaq  and  I  resumed  the  excavation 
of  the  house  ruins  which  will  be  described  elsewhere;  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  keep  us  constantly  supplied  with  provisions  and 
dog  feed.  I  had  now  three  first-class  hunters  at  my  disposal,  as  apart 
from  Iniituk  and  Qupaq  I  had  engaged  the  young  fellow  Orssorigtoq 
on  most  original  terms.  I  had  casually  learned  that  Usugleq,  Qåvigars- 
suaq's  companion,  had  a  small  store  of  powder  and  lead  cached  on 
the  island,  and  I  informed  the  absent  man's  wife  that  I  would  take 
this  over  and  that  their  adoptive  son,  who  had  a  useless  gun,  could 
borrow  one  from  me  if  he  provided  his  own  ammunition.  They  were 
to  have  the  skins  of  all  animals  shot  under  this  arrangement,  whereas 
I  was  only  to  have  a  certain  share  of  the  meat.  In  this  manner  I  had 
my  dogs  placed  out  in  the  care  of  three  people,  and  while  they  hunted 
in  the  surrounding  district,  I  could  devote  myself  entirely  to  my 
own  work  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Unfortunately,  our  excavating  did  not  last  long.  Even  on  the 
twentyfifth  of  August  we  had  a  northwest  storm  with  the  first  fall 
of  snow;  the  ground  was  freezing  up,  and  there  was  ice  on  all  the 
ponds.  But  by  that  time  twelve  house  ruins  had  already  been  ex- 
cavated and  we  had  secured  the  material  necessary  for  an  appraise- 
ment of  the  new  culture  we  had  found. 

Autumn  was  now  inexorably  upon  us,  and  as  I  wished  to  make 
use  of  all  the  time  remaining  for  making  my  notes  in  collaboration 
with  the  older  members  of  the  tribe  before  starting  for  the  west, 
Arnarulunguaq  and  I  decided  to  build  a  stone  house  of  the  Cape 
York  type  in  North  Greenland.  I  would  be  able  to  write  twice  as  much 
in  quiet  surroundings  in  a  warm  house,  and  it  would  be  well  into 
October  before  we  would  have  material  for  a  snow  hut.  Consequently 
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we  started  to  build  our  stone  liouse  in  tlie  evening  of  the  twentyninth: 
1  carried  the  stones  from  the  ruins  while  Arnarulunguaq,  who  was 
an  expert  in  the  erection  of  these  houses,  went  on  with  the  building 
work.  In  her  country  it  is  always  the  women  who  build  the  winter 
houses  while  the  men  are  out  on  the  autumn  hvmt.  1  excavated  a  site 
in  one  of  the  ruins,  and,  as  the  summer's  work  had  trained  us  up 
in  handling  stone,  we  worked  so  energetically  that  on  the  thirtyfirst 
we  already  had  the  stone  walls  finished  and  only  needed  to  cut  the 
turf  that  was  to  form  a  warm  shell  round  about.  Just  then  we  had 
a  visit  from  three  old  friends  of  last  spring:  Alorneq,  Oqortoq  and 
Itqilik  from  Bellot  Strait.  They  were  filled  with  wonder  and  horror 
at  our  working  with  stone  just  when  the  caribou  were  about  to  start 
trekking,  but  fortunately  I  had  so  much  authority  over  them  that 
their  disgust  turned  to  helpfulness.  Before  nightfall  we  had  cut  all 
the  turf  and  the  house  was  finished.  As  far  as  our  poor  abilities 
allowed  we  held  the  obligatory  "roofing  supper"  and  served  our  guests 
with  caribou  meat,  salmon  and  dried  meat,  so  that  we  had  every 
opportunity  of  admiring  their  phenomenal  appetite;  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  Netsilik  leave  a  piece  of  meat;  it  is  the  common  saying  that  for 
a  hungry  man  who  has  no  need  to  go  sparingly,  two  fat  raw  trout  of 
medium  size  (about  three  kilogrammes)  represent  a  meal. 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  the  prospects  for  the  coming  winter. 
For  themselves  they  had  a  salmon  river  at  Qoqa,  about  midway 
between  our  settlement  and  Gjøa  Harbour.  Caribou  hunting  had  been 
fairly  good  all  the  summer  and  fishing  was  now  at  its  height.  Then 
we  fell  to  wondering  about  what  could  have  happened  to  Qåvigarssuaq. 
Oqortoq's  wife  was  a  most  respected  shaman,  and  two  days  ago  she 
had  found  a  piece  of  lead  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream.  This  lead, 
presumably  lost  by  some  caribou  hunter,  was  taken  to  be  a  message 
from  the  spirits  to  their  chosen  ones,  and  the  occasion  had  been  used 
to  hold  a  great  seance,  the  outcome  of  which  was  that  Qåvigarssuaq 
was  said  to  be  still  on  his  way  home  and  not  far  off;  he  had  killed 
two  bears  on  the  way  and  had  had  many  other  difficulties  to  fight 
against,  but  the  spirits  had  not  wished  to  go  into  too  many  details 
about  them. 

These  tidings  sounded  both  probable  and  reassuring;  but  with  the 
propensity  for  incredulity  that  is  present  in  everybody,  the  prophecy 
was  not  generally  accepted.  It  was  the  common  belief  that  we  would 
never  again  see  Qåvigarssuaq,  who  was  thought  to  have  been  murdered 
long  ago  by  the  Kitlinermiut  together  with  his  companion. 

Hospitality  is  a  law  among  all  wayfaring  people;  it  is  Arnarulii- 
nguaq's  duty  to  give  the  three  men  shelter  for  the  night,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  tent  is  overflowing  with  the  collections  of  specimens  we 
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have  stored  in  it.  However,  we  managed  to  get  some  skins  spread  out 
and,  as  nobody  cared  to  eat  any  more,  we  lay  in  a  cluster  staring  at 
the  little  torch  of  moss  and  caribou  fat  that  illuminated  the  tent.  Our 
talk  was  becoming  languid,  when  Itqilik  suddenly  began  to  tremble 
all  over  and  started  shamanizing.  He  had  seen  sparks  coming  from 
his  inner  coat,  and  it  must  have  been  because  he  had  worked  with 
soil  and  stone  at  a  time  when  it  was  forbidden.  So  that  I  should  not 
be  saddled  with  the  blame  in  the  event  of  the  caribou  season  being  a 
bad  one,  1  interrupted  the  seance  and  made  a  speech  to  our  guests.  I 
asserted  that  not  only  was  1  superior  to  all  taboo,  as  1  followed  the 
customs  of  my  own  country,  but  those  who  helped  me  had  nothing 
to  fear  either;  our  innocent  house-building  would  not  harm  their 
hunting.  Then  the  rushlight  was  blown  out  and  the  general  signal 
for  sleep  given. 

Next  day  the  visitors  left  us  after  having  inspected  some  caches 
that  they  had  built  near  the  camp  last  spring.  On  leaving  they  each 
presented  me  with  a  piece  of  tobacco  that  they  had  bought  from  me 
when  we  first  met.  I  was  touched  at  this  gift,  because  I  knew  that 
they  had  given  me  exactly  half  of  what  they  had  themselves,  and  they 
were  all  impassioned  smokers. 

We  would  soon  be  right  back  to  nature.  Another  supply  that  was 
beginning  to  run  short  was  something  so  elementary  as  matches.  The 
cause  of  this  was  that  when  buying  amulets  I  always  had  to  pay  in 
"fire",  and  now  we  were  feeling  the  pinch  because  the  supply  I  had 
expected  from  Kent  had  not  come.  The  daily  ration  was  two  matches; 
but  Arnaruliinguaq  solved  the  problem  by  always  keeping  turf  from 
the  house  ruins  aglow  on  the  fireplace;  as  a  rule  this  enabled  us  to 
keep  the  fire  going  from  day  to  day.  Fire,  then,  was  procurable,  even 
if  we  had  to  go  right  back  to  Stone  Age  methods;  but  a  much  greater 
menace  was  the  shortage  of  ammunition  now  that  we  were  in  Sep- 
tember and  at  the  threshold  of  winter. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  visited  by  Qaqortingneq,  who  had  his  camp 
up  in  the  mountains,  a  day's  journey  from  us.  He  had  heard  that  I 
had  taken  possession  of  Usugleq's  wife's  ammunition,  and  now  came 
to  demand  his  share  of  it,  maintaining  that  she  as  his  third  wife  was 
under  his  protection.  Qaqortingneq  held  almost  the  dignity  of  chief 
among  his  countrymen,  and  was  not  only  a  skilful  hunter  but  of  an 
unusually  fearless  and  independent  nature;  he  had  the  whole  tribe 
behind  him,  and  naturally  I  had  no  desire  to  start  any  animosity 
between  us;  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  fatal  if,  situated  as  we 
were,  I  allowed  him  the  slightest  overhand.  I  admitted  that  his  attitude 
was  not  illogical  as  long  as  the  family  of  the  absent  one  was  with 
him,  and  therefore  declared  myself  ready  to  immediately  assume  the 
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care  of  the  wife  and  three  children,  as  I  was  unable  to  change  my 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  ammunition.  And  so  it  was  settled. 
But  to  prove  how  willing  1  was  to  treat  with  him  now  that  he  had 
proved  compliant,  I  gave  him  a  little  ammunition  on  the  same  terms 
as  my  three  other  hunters,  and  we  parted  with  real  esteem  for  each 
other. 

On  the  third  of  September  we  had  the  kind  of  weather  that  we 
had  waited  weeks  for.  It  was  a  calm  frost,  sunshine  and  a  clear  sky, 
with  a  slight  breeze  from  the  west.  Days  like  these  are  so  rare  up 
there  that  one  always  has  a  presentiment  of  something  about  to 
happen,  and  we  determined  to  move  up  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  a  few 
hours  away  from  the  camp  and  stay  there  about  a  week  to  collect 
fuel  before  snow  fell.  On  that  ridge  was  one  of  the  few  places  where 
Cassiope  grows,  and  Arnaruliinguaq  would  not  need  to  spend  several 
hours  a  day  gathering  the  small  quantity  of  fuel  we  needed  for  cook- 
ing. Just  as  we  were  about  to  set  out,  Inutuk  came  along  with  tw^o  of 
my  dogs,  loaded  with  meat.  He  had  scarcely  put  the  loads  down  and 
tied  up  the  dogs  when  a  flock  of  animals  passed  close  to  the  tent; 
off  he  went  after  them,  and  for  the  present  we  postponed  our  de- 
parture. 

Afternoon  was  drawing  on;  Arnaruliinguaq  and  I  were  alone  by 
the  tent,  both  a  little  disappointed  that  the  day  was  to  end  without 
a  move.  We  sat  gazing  out  over  the  water,  when  Arnaruliinguaq  sudd- 
enly exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  excitement: 

"Oh!  Look  there!  I  thought  the  tide  was  out,  and  now  there  is  a 
rock  that  I  don't  seem  to  know.  Look,  look,  it's  moving!" 

She  w^as  pointing  towards  the  flat  point  w-est  of  the  island  of  Eta. 
Then  we  both  distinctly  saw  a  tiny  canoe  coming  paddling  towards  us. 
In  this  country  the  kayak  is  only  used  on  freshwater  lakes,  and  no 
vessel  is  ever  seen  on  the  sea.  There  were  two  men  in  the  canoe,  and 
it  could  only  be  Qavigarssuaq  and  his  companion.  We  had  waited 
for  them  since  June;  every  single  day  had  we  peered  and  looked  out 
for  them,  and  now  that  we  had  seen  them  at  last,  the  effect  was  so 
great  that  our  hearts  almost  stood  still. 

Through  our  field-glass  we  recognized  them;  it  was  really  they.  An 
hour  later  they  had  arrived.  We  rushed  down  towards  them,  long 
before  they  could  land,  glad  to  see  them  alive  and  well,  but  also 
anxious  to  know  if  they  had  brought  us  all  that  we  needed  so  badly. 
Here,  alas,  disappointment  was  to  temper  the  joy  of  reunion,  for 
Qåvigarssuaq's  first  call  to  us  was: 

"Very  little  ammunition,  no  tobacco,  no  tea,  coffee,  sugar  or  flour! 
But,"  he  added  laughing,  "we  are  alive  and  kicking,  and  that  hasn't 
always  been  such  a  natural  thing  as  you  might  think". 
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The  canoe  scraped  on  Iho  pebbles  of  the  beach  and  Qavigarssuaq 
jumped  ashore. 

His  report  is  soon  retold:  When  they  h'tt  King  William's  Land  at 
the  end  of  May  they  encountered  so  much  pack-ice  along  the  coast  of 
the  mainland  that  they  made  their  way  over  Lind's  Island  near  Vic- 
toria Land,  whence  they  put  over  to  White  Hear  Point  on  the  south 
coast  of  Queen  Maud  Gulf.  Twice  on  their  way  down  to  Melbourne  Is- 
land they  had  fallen  in  with  Kitlinermiut,  who  had  given  them  a  very 
hostile  reception.  At  first  they  only  met  the  w^omen,  the  men,  as  it 
proved  later,  lying  in  ambush  round  about  the  village  behind  stones 
and  snow  drifts,  ready  to  attack  if  they  found  occasion  to  do  so.  As 
a  rule  they  quickly  became  good  friends,  but  at  one  or  two  places 
they  had  been  so  ill-natured  and  secretive  that  they  had  thought  it 
best  not  to  sleep  among  them.  In  order  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise 
they  used  to  tie  their  dogs  up  in  a  wide  circle  round  about  the  tent, 
so  that  they  would  always  be  certain  of  being  awakened,  no  matter 
from  what  direction  anyone  might  come.  Our  scientific  collections 
had  been  safely  delivered  to  the  representative  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
C-ompany  at  Kent  Peninsula,  but  the  district  fox  hunting  had  been 
so  profitable  that  all  the  goods  in  the  store  had  been  sold  out.  They 
had  obtained  just  so  much  ammunition  that  they  could  make  their 
way  back  again.  The  rivers  running  into  Queen  Maud  (lulf  had 
already  been  free  of  ice  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  therefore  they 
had  had  to  borrow  a  canoe  in  order  to  continue  their  way.  All  their 
dogs  were  left  with  Eskimos  in  the  vicinity  of  Ellis  River,  where  they 
had  stayed  for  a  month  until  the  ice  had  broken  up  so  much  that  they 
could  paddle  along  by  the  coast.  Everywhere  they  had  seen  crowds 
of  caribou,  and  not  far  from  Ellis  River  they  had  met  a  flock  so  en- 
ormous that  it  had  taken  three  days  to  pass,  and  during  all  that  time 
the  land  around  them  was  alive  and  in  uninterrupted  motion  with 
migrating  animals.  Later  on  during  the  summer,  when  the  canoe 
journey  could  at  last  begin,  the  pack-ice  had  been  so  close  in  to  the 
shore  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  making  progress  in  the  frail  craft. 

In  spite  of  the  depressing  news  we  were  of  course  only  pleased  at 
seeing  them  again,  and  I  was  especially  pleased  that  I  was  no  longer 
to  be  one  man  among  entire  strangers  when  the  time  came  when  lack 
of  ammunition  would  make  it  even  more  difficult  to  survive  in  the 
struggle  for  the  daily  meat  so  that  our  dogs  might  be  saved.  If  I  lost 
my  team  1  knew  that  the  long  sledge  journey  to  Nome  would  be 
impossible. 


Instead  of  a  human  figure  they  sometimes  use  a  block  of  snow,  with  peat  let  in, 

as  a  target. 
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Caribou  have  their  own  fixed  habits  which  every  year  tliey  adhere 
to  with  such  regularity  that  the  time  of  the  beginning  and  conclusion 
of  their  wanderings  can  be  definitely  indicated.  The  first  snow  fall  in 
September  generally  gathers  them  in  herds  of  from  twenty-five  to  a 
hundred  or  more,  and,  gradually  as  the  ice  forms  on  the  lakes,  they 
move  slowly  down  towards  the  coast  at  Simpson  Strait  until  the  in- 
creasing cold,  wiiich  as  a  rule  covers  the  water  with  ice  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  gives  the  signal  for  the  great  trek  that  fills  the  region 
round  Malerualik  with  animals.  A  little  way  northwest  of  the  ruins 
is  a  small  island,  Eta,  out  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  which  shortens 
their  swim  very  considerably  if  they  direct  their  course  over  it.  In 
some  mysterious  manner  the  various  herds  seem  to  be  in  touch  with 
each  other;  hardly  has  the  first  lot  gone  down  to  the  coast  to  inspect 
their  chances  of  making  the  crossing,  when  their  relatives  come 
from  every  part  of  the  island,  from  the  interior  direct  down  to  the 
coast,  from  the  east  along  by  the  shore  line  towards  the  northwest, 
and  finally  up  from  the  hills  inside  Cape  Herschel  down  towards  the 
beach  this  side  of  Eta.  They  keep  to  certain  definite  routes,  and  there- 
fore along  by  the  beach  and  in  the  various  mountain  passes  there 
are  numbers  of  cairns  and  hides,  showing  how  they  were  hunted  with 
bow  and  arrow  in  the  old  days.  Then  the  whole  settlement  had  to  be 
organized  and  hunt  in  company,  and  even  if  it  was  a  slow  process 
and  did  not  yield  much  in  the  way  of  supplies,  it  has  sufficed  for 
generation  after  generation;  the  other  aspect  of  it  is  that  by  this  means 
they  avoided  the  shambles  that  now  mean  danger  to  the  stock  wher- 
ever Eskimos  get  possession  of  modern  rifles. 

At  Malerualik  conditions  are  ideal  for  caribou  hunting  on  a  large 
scale,  and  now  that  all  the  men  were  equipped  with  firearms,  the. 
result  was  looked  forward  to  with  great  excitement;  for  as  nobody 
had  lived  at  the  spot  for  many  years,  it  was  known  that  the  caribou 
had  congregated  in  large  numbers. 

All  the  people  who  had  been  scattered  about  the  interior  through- 
out the  summer  now  came  down  to  the  coast  and  camped  about 
us.  Indeed  they  came  right  over  from  Adelaide  Peninsula;  the 
eleventh  of  September  we  were  surprised  by  an  invasion  of  lliviler- 
miut,  who  put  over  Simpson  Strait  on  ferries  of  the  most  original 
kind.  They  consisted  of  caribou  skins  sewn  together.  They  were  about 
two  skins  in  length  and  a  good  skin's  width;  they  were  stuffed  with 
platform  rugs  and  old  clothing  and  then  sewn  up  all  round.  Their 
carrying  capacity  was  considerable,  and  they  were  used  either  in 
pairs  fastened  together  or  made  fast  to  a  kayak  that  had  special 
stays,  one  of  the  wide  skin  bundles  being  on  each  side  of  the  kayak. 
In  this  manner  about  thirty  people  had  ferried  themselves  over  the 
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strait  and  now  joined  in  as  serious  competitors  to  our  hunting.  Two 
of  them  were  particularly  prominent,  a  man  named  Nakasuk  and 
his  son  Eqaluk;  they  both  had  two  wives  and  were  most  skilful 
hunters.  During  the  winter  they  had  traded  with  Eskimos  from  Vic- 
toria Land  and  were  comparatively  well  provided  with  ammunition. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September  the  settlement  was  in  a  panic,  there 
now  being  over  a  hundred  people.  A  shout  resounded  through  the 
camp  and,  when  we  all  rushed  out,  we  saw  the  first  great  herd  of 
caribou  coming  trotting  down  over  the  hills  east  of  the  settlement. 
At  a  distance  they  looked  like  an  enormous  force  of  cavalry  advancing 
in  lines  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  animals,  bearing  a  fixed  course  towards 
the  crossing  place  at  Eta.  All  the  men  seized  their  guns  and  hunting 
bags,  and  a  moment  later  they  lay  concealed  here  and  there  among 
the  hummocks  that  the  animals  would  have  to  pass.  This  was  the 
first  real  caribou  massacre  of  that  autumn,  and  therefore  they  ap- 
proached unsuspiciously  at  the  same  quick  trot  down  towards  the 
shore,  until  a  deafening  volley  of  rifle  fire  suddenly  checked  them  all. 
For  a  moment  they  stood  as  if  rivetted  to  the  spot,  gazing  bewildered 
here  and  there  for  the  enemies  they  could  not  see,  and  this  moment 
of  indecision  gave  the  hunters  a  good  chance.  Shot  after  shot  cracked, 
animal  after  animal  tumbled  over  among  their  terrorstricken  com- 
panions, until  the  whole  cavalcade  split  up  into  a  number  of  small 
flocks  as  if  by  prearrangement  and  galloped  back  to  the  interior  of 
the  island. 

Qåvigarssuaq  and  I  had  not  taken  part,  because  we  had  no  more 
than  about  seventy-five  rounds  between  us;  we  had  to  economize  to 
the  utmost  with  every  single  cartridge,  and  we  dared  not  run  the 
risk  of  being  infected  by  the  wildness  that  so  easily  seizes  hunters 
when  blazing  away  at  game. 

I  should  say  that  the  spoils  of  that  day's  hunt  numbered  about 
fifty  animals,  and,  judging  by  the  drum  fire  that  had  been  going  on. 
at  least  five  to  seven  rounds  had  been  expended  on  each  animal;  for 
not  only  did  the  excitement  upset  their  aim,  but  the  competitive  zeal 
caused  many  to  fire  at  hopelessly  long  range.  Both  Qåvigarssuaq  and 
I  considered  this  to  be  a  very  poor  result,  having  regard  to  the  chances 
the  hunters  had  had.  But  to  the  Eskimos  themselves,  who  were  still 
accustomed  to  reckoning  according  to  bow  and  arrow,  the  score  was 
"a  large  number  of  animals,  killed  in  a  few  moments".  In  the  old 
days  a  kill  like  that  would  perhaps  have  taken  them  months.  In  their 
enthusiasm  over  the  firearm  they  took  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
before  many  years  had  passed  the  caribou  would  have  chosen  other 
paths  that  made  a  wide  detour  about  their  dwelling  places. 

During  the  first  few  days  after  the  great  advance  very  few  animals 
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appeared;  it  is  some  time  before  their  fright  disappears  and  they  dare 
to  come  again  in  a  body.  But  the  hunters  waited  patiently,  for  they 
knew  that  the  caribou  had  no  other  route  than  this. 

So  much  snow  had  fallen  by  this  time  that  the  sledges  could  be 
used,  and  on  the  eighteenth,  quite  early  in  the  morning,  Qavigarssuaq 
and  I  went  inland  to  hunt  a  good  distance  from  our  fellow  villagers. 
It  was  magnificent  weather,  with  the  sun  shining  over  the  newly  fallen 
snow,  and  a  dazzling  light  blazed  from  sky  and  earth.  As  soon  as  we 
had  got  a  little  way  inland  we  saw  herds  of  caribou  everywhere.  They 
were  uneasy;  they  knew  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  rally  for 
their  long  journey,  and  yet  there  were  many  that  were  reluctant  to 
take  leave  of  their  summer  grazing  places.  Old  bulls  with  enormous 
heads,  and  timid  cows  with  their  calves  at  their  heels  moved  incess- 
antly from  flock  to  flock;  perhaps  they  were  holding  a  council  of  war, 
or  trying  to  reason  with  the  young  ones.  All  that  Qåvigarssuaq  and  I 
had  to  do  was  to  select  a  flock  that  was  so  placed  that  we  could  get 
within  range  unobserved.  The  dogs  were  tied  to  a  heap  of  stones,  and 
long  we  feasted  our  eyes  upon  the  unforgettable  sight  of  these  splendid 
animals;  seen  in  the  white  autumn  snow  they  are  the  most  beautiful 
game  imaginable. 

When  we  drove  home  in  the  evening  we  had  seven  unskinned 
animals  on  our  long  sledge.  We  had  picked  out  the  fattest,  and  we 
knew  that  they  all  had  a  thick  layer  of  fat  over  the  rump.  And  caribou 
fat  is  the  most  economic  food  for  travelling  that  can  be  desired. 

On  the  twentyfirst  of  September  we  were  to  have  the  greatest  sur- 
prise of  that  autumn. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  the  camp  when  suddenly  there  seemed  to  be  a 
great  stir  among  the  folks.  In  a  moment  they  were  all  out  of  their 
tents.  Men,  women  and  children,  and  they  all  cried: 

"Oh  —  oh  —  oh"! 

At  first  they  were  all  so  overcome  that  nobody  moved.  Then  all  at 
once  movement  came  over  them  again  and  they  ran  down  towards 
me,  Niiinuaq,  otherwise  so  calm,  in  the  lead.  I  supposed  that  an 
unusually  large  herd  of  caribou  was  approaching  and  that  they  wanted 
to  borrow  my  gun.  I  had  already  made  my  mind  to  refuse,  for  now 
we  had  to  go  carefully  with  the  ammunition.  Niunuaq  got  right  up 
to  me  before  he  could  collect  himself  sufficiently  to  open  his  mouth. 
Then  with  a  great  gesture  he  pointed  over  Simpson  Strait  in  the 
direction  of  Eta,  and  shouted,  without  attempting  to  explain  himself: 

"Look  there,  look  there!  Well,  but  just  look  there!" 

I  turned  and  caught  sight  of  a  ship  heading  under  full  sail  towards 
our  camp!  To  all  these  young  people  standing  speechless  around  me 
this  was  a  great  marvel.  They  had  never  seen  a  ship  before.  And  just 
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look,  how  it  could  float!  Wherever  could  they  have  got  all  that  wood 
from?  And  it  swam  over  the  water  like  a  big  bird,  the  sail  spreading 
out  from  the  hull  like  great  white  wings! 

I  myself  was  gripped  by  the  strange  emotion  that  sang  out  of  all 
the  many  cries  of  wonder,  and  without  caring  who  it  was,  and  what 
they  wanted,  it  struck  me  that  on  board  that  little  ship  all  the  am- 
munition we  wanted  was  coming  sailing  towards  lis  —  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

"Dannebrog"  and  the  "Union  Jack"  ran  up  to  the  top  of  a  pair 
of  skis  tied  together  near  my  Eskimo  hut,  and  an  hour  later  the 
strange  ship  lay  at  anchor  in  front  of  our  settlement  and  a  motor 
boat  was  throbbing  shorewards  with  two  white  men  on  board.  They 
introduced  themselves  as  Peter  Noi-berg  from  Hernøsand  in  Sweden, 
and  Henry  Bjørn  from  Præstø  in  Denmark. 

So  big,  and  yet  so  small  is  the  world! 

They  were  out  to  establish  a  new  post  on  King  William's  Land  for 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Their  ship  was  called  "El  Sueno",  and 
was  an  old,  worn-out  yacht  from  San  Francisco.  To  our  eyes,  unused 
to  the  sight  of  ships,  she  looked  like  a  frigate,  though  she  measured 
no  more  than  twenty  tons.  In  that  nut-shell,  without  even  engine 
power,  and  with  a  big  boat  in  tow  into  the  bargain,  Peter  Norberg 
had  forced  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  old  Northwest  Passage,  Queen 
Maud  Gulf,  and  achieved  a  feat  of  seamanship  of  a  magnitude  that 
he  did  not  dream  of;  without  charts,  in  fact  with  no  technical  means 
of  navigating  at  all;  "but",  Peter  Norberg  said,  "we  are  not  Norse- 
men and  Vikings  for  nothing,  are  we!" 

In  the  struggle  for  the  Northwest  Passage  forty  ships  have  headed 
for  these  waters  in  vain.  Roald  Amundsen  was  the  first  to  get  through 
with  the  little  "Gjøa",  Peter  Norberg  the  second,  with  a  vessel  that 
covild  not  even  be  called  a  ship,  and  originally  built  for  pleasure 
trips  in  the  Golden  Gate.  In  this  unexpected  manner  all  our  anxieties 
were  dispersed.  Peter  Norberg  greeted  us  most  cordially  and  promised 
us  all  the  ammunition  we  needed.  And  it  was  in  this  manner  that 
we  were  able  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  last  month  on  King  William's 
Land  free  of  cares  and  solely  occupied  with  our  preparations  for  the 
long  sledge  journey  that  winter. 

Autunm  was  most  unsettled  and  stormy,  with  quick  changes  of 
weather.  In  September  it  was  already  freezing,  and  there  was  thin 
ice  on  the  lakes;  the  snow  covered  all  the  land,  so  that  we  went  long 
hunting  trips  with  the  dog  sledge;  but  just  when  we  thought  that 
winter  had  come  in  earnest,  snow  and  rain  set  in,  and  ice  and  snow 
melted  away. 

Until  the  middle  of  October  Simpson  Strait  was  entirely  free  of 
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ice,  and  even  from  the  mountain  tops  we  could  glimpse  no  ice  at  all 
over  Queen  Maud  Sea.  A  lot  of  people  had  pitched  camp  round  about 
Malerualik,  and  this  gave  me  a  splendid  opportunity  of  concluding 
my  studies.  Then  it  was  that  I  observed  the  same  thing  as  so  often 
before  at  Thule  in  North  Greenland,  that  the  approaching  darkness 
and  the  long  stormy  nights  affected  the  nerves  and  minds  of  the 
Eskimos.  Almost  every  evening  the  camp  was  scared  by  the  imaginary 
visits  of  spirits  which,  they  said,  could  only  be  heard  or  felt,  and 
with  which  the  local  shamans  —  we  had  no  fewer  than  two  female 
and  three  male  shamans  —  were  consequently  compelled  to  combat 
incessantly. 

Tliere  were  many  characteristic  happenings.  One  Svmday  evening 
we  were  sitting  peacefully  at  Peter  Norberg's,  listening  to  a  gramo- 
phone together  with  most  of  the  members  of  the  settlement,  when  a 
fearsome  woman's  voice  shouted  in  at  the  window  that  the  shaman 
Niaqunuaq  was  fighting  with  four  ghosts  and  that  everybody  had  to 
hasten  to  their  tents.  These  people,  who  before  had  been  so  happy, 
howled  with  fear  and  in  a  moment  the  house  was  empty.  They 
stormed  down  to  their  tents  to  protect  their  children  against  evil 
spirits. 

Later  on  that  evening  Samik  came  in  to  us  in  our  little  stone 
house,  and  on  his  way  from  his  tent  had  met  a  fifth  ghost,  who  had 
torn  all  his  clothing.  He  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  no 
one  doubted  his  word.  Naturally  the  experience  greatly  strengthened 
his  reputation  and  everybody  was  convinced  that  only  his  powerful 
helping  spirits  had  saved  his  life. 

At  that  time  the  whole  country  had  long  been  bare  of  snow,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  caribou  had  remained  at  their  summer  pastures 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  People  had  no  meat  at  their 
tents  and  had  to  take  from  the  stores  they  had  cached  for  the  winter. 
One  day  a  fourteen  year  old  boy  Ulikataq  had  been  out  to  one  of 
these  caches.  On  his  way  home  he  caught  sight  of  a  big  white  figure 
standing  beckoning  to  him  from  the  top  of  a  hill.  Ulikataq  threw  down 
his  load  of  meat  and  raced  home  terrorstricken.  His  account  of  the 
white  ghost  stirred  up  their  frightened  minds,  and  very  soon  things 
got  so  bad  that  they  even  dared  not  move  about  alone  by  day.  True, 
Ulikataq's  uncanny  adventure  was  later  on  drowned  in  laughter,  as 
it  turned  out  that  the  ghost  that  time  had  been  honest  little  Orssoq. 
a  boy  of  ten,  who  had  waved  to  him  to  come  and  accompany  him. 
But  anxiety  was  in  their  blood,  and  the  spirits  continued  to  haunt 
them. 

In  the  middle  of  October  winter  commenced  again.  The  snow  lay 
on  the  land  and  the  lakes  froze  over.  Thin  ice  was  now  even  forming 
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over  Simpson  Strait.  Scarcely  had  the  weather  changed  when  the 
caribou  again  began  to  appear.  This  time  they  came  in  big  herds  of 
a  hundred  or  two  liundred  head,  and  seemed  to  be  very  eager  to  get 
over  to  the  mainland.  Their  migratory  instinct  was  gaining  the 
mastery  over  their  fear.  Hunting  now  began  in  earnest,  this  time 
unhampered  by  any  shortage  of  ammunition.  But  as  soon  as  Qåvi- 
garssuaq  and  I  had  brought  down  thirty  animals  we  stopped  for  our 
part,  for  we  considered  that  we  now  had  meat  enough  for  our  forth- 
coming journey. 

By  the  eighteenth  of  October  there  were  no  more  animals  on  the 
whole  of  King  William's  Land.  They  had  all  gone  over  the  frozen 
strait,  and  on  the  nineteenth  we  ourselves  were  able  to  drive  on  the 
ice  with  our  heavily  laden  sledges.  We  were  now  only  waiting  for  the 
southern  part  of  Queen  Maud  Sea  to  freeze  over  too. 

arssautissut. 

On  the  twentyseventh  of  October  in  the  early  morning  a  message 
was  brought  to  us  from  the  snow-hut  camp  to  the  effect  that  Oqortoq 
wanted  to  pigusErpoq,  i.  e.  give  a  feast  because  his  little  foster  son 
had  walked  his  first  step.  It  was  to  be  a  trial  of  strength  between  all 
the  men  and  women  of  the  camp,  and  the  prize  was  to  be  frozen 
meat,  a  festival  game  that  is  called  Arja"tijut. 

I  hurried  over  to  the  camp  of  course  to  watch  it.  The  weather 
was  terrible,  a  snow  storm  was  raging  so  that  one  could  barely  see 
a  hand  before  one,  but  all  the  same  the  festival  was  to  take  place  on 
an  open  freshwater  lake  a  little  way  from  the  huts.  Sixty  men  and 
women  had  assembled,  ready  to  start.  The  proceedings  began  with 
Oqortoq's  son-in-law  Tarraijuk,  together  with  his  mother-in-law  Ar- 
nangussaq  walking  some  way  out  on  the  slippery  ice  of  the  lake  while 
the  blizzard  whirled  round  them.  In  his  arms  Tarraijuk  carried  the 
shoulder  and  neck  of  a  caribou.  The  frozen  piece  of  meat  had  been 
hewn  and  shaped  into  a  round  lump,  with  no  corners  at  all,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  to  get  a  grip  on.  Arnangussaq  had  a  big  pun'ErnAq: 
an  enormous  round  piece  of  melted  caribou  fat  also  shaped  like  a 
sphere  in  order  to  make  it  difficult  to  grasp.  This  was  the  opening 
ceremony.  The  two  meat-bearers  were  called  the  ivajA'rsiutErtut 
(those  who  bring  out  something  that  others  are  to  fight  for).  At  a 
signal  all  the  women  came  forward  at  a  run  and  fell  upon  Arnan- 
gussaq, while  the  men  threw  themselves  upon  Tarraijuk.  The  collision 
was  so  violent  that  Arnangussaq's  nose  began  to  bleed  and  Tarreijuk's 
hand  was  sprained  and  afterwards  swelled  up  angrily.  The  women 
fought  standing  round  their  caribou  fat,  whereas  the  men  fell  on  the 
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ice  where  they  remained  in  a  shapeless  mass  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
The  women's  contest  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  Semigaq,  the  only 
woman  at  the  settlement  that  had  two  husbands,  was  the  winner. 
The  men  stuck  to  it  longer;  they  rolled  about  on  the  ice  and  steamed 
with  perspiration,  despite  the  cold  and  the  flying  snow;  it  was  a 
wonder  to  me  that  those  underneath  could  get  their  breath.  To  win, 
one  had  to  try  to  press  the  great  piece  of  meat  into  the  breast  with 
both  arms  so  that  no  one  else  could  get  hold  of  it.  No  ruse  was  barred; 
sometimes  the  one  that  had  the  meat  at  the  moment  was  lifted  up 
by  the  legs,  or  he  was  rolled  about  on  the  ice  while  everybody  that 
could  get  near  hung  on  to  him  to  make  him  release  his  hold.  At  last 
Qaqortingneq  was  declared  to  be  the  winner.  They  gave  up  trying 
to  get  the  meat  from  him,  but  undoubtedly  he  was  the  strongest 
and  the  most  dexterous  man  in  the  tribe.  As  soon  as  the  others  had 
given  up  he  lifted  his  booty  at  arm's  length  and  shouted  "Hoy!  Hoy! 
Hoy!  Hoy!",  just  as  Semigaq  had  announced  her  victory.  The  winner 
was  called  a'nigtoq  (the  one  who  takes  the  booty  from  the  others  and 
keeps  it). 

When  the  contest  had  been  settled  the  women  lined  up  on  the 
ice  about  fifty  metres  from  the  huts,  where  the  men  had  taken  up 
their  position.  At  a  given  signal  all  the  men  ran  to  the  women,  who 
stood  in  two  rows  facing  each  other;  in  front  of  all  was  the  winner 
Qaqortingneq,  and  he  went  first  round  the  whole  row  and  kissed  all 
the  women  one  by  one,  placing  his  arms  round  their  necks  and  nuzz- 
ling violently  at  their  noses.  After  him  it  was  the  others'  turn,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  noses  of  many  of  the  women  were  bleeding 
after  this  wholesale  nose-rubbing. 

Arja"tijut  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  most  original  festivals 
I  have  ever  witnessed;  and  the  severe  weather  contributed  its  share 
to  give  the  performances  the  true  Eskimo  spirit  and  character. 

This  concluded  my  stay  among  the  Netsilingmiut.  With  great 
helpfulness  Peter  Norberg  had  placed  himself  at  our  disposal  while 
making  our  preparations  for  the  journey  and,  thanks  to  him,  we  now- 
had  provisions  that  were  much  easier  to  carry  than  the  frozen  meat 
we  otherwise  would  have  had  to  content  ourselves  with.  On  the  first 
of  November  everything  was  ready  for  the  start,  and  we  left  Male- 
rualik  to  continue  our  work  further  west  among  the  Kitlinermiut,  of 
whom  we  had  already  heard  so  much. 


II. 

The  Seal  Eskimos  and  their 
country. 

"The  natives  of  this  spot  form  the  narrowest  and  most 
insulated  tribe  of  men  that  has  yet  been  discovered  by 
navigators:  a  fact  which  gives  interest  to  whatever  their 
characters  may  present.  Here  if  any  where,  we  ought  there- 
fore to  find  how  the  human  mind  is  developed  under  the 
narrowest  education,  in  what  manner  the  "light  of  nature" 
as  it  is  termed,  operates  on  the  moral  character  and  conduct, 
and  how  far  human  reason  can  proceed,  under  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  materials  to  act  on,  and  under  a  very 
narrow  range  of  application.  If  also  there  are  peculiarities 
of  character,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  moralist  and 
mataphysician  ma}'  here  speculate  on  what  belongs  to  the 
original  mental  constitution  of  these  people,  and  what  is 
derived  from  their  narrow  and  limited  intercourse  with  their 
own  species,  in  a  society  so  restricted  in  numbers,  and  so 
incapable  of  changing  customs  or  altering  habits,  where  there 
is  nothing  beyond  themselves  to  see,  and  no  one  to  imitate." 

John  Ross 
(Sketch  of  the  Boothians). 

Distribution  of  the  population. 

Cut  ofl'  from  the  surrounding  world  by  ice-filled  seas  and  enormous 
trackless  wastes,  a  little  handful  of  people  calling  themselves  Netsiling- 
miiil  (the  Seal  Eskimos)  have  been  suffered  to  live  their  own  life, 
entirely  untrammelled  by  outside  influence,  right  up  to  the  present 
time. 

According  to  the  census  I  made  of  them  there  were  around  Pelly 
Bay  32  males  and  22  females,  on  Boothia  Isthmus  39  males  and  27 
females,  at  Murchison  River  22  males  and  15  females,  at  Bellot  Strait 
10  males  and  8  females,  and  finally  at  Adelaide  Peninsula  47  males 
and  37  females.  In  other  words,  this  gives  in  all  259,  namely  150  males 
and  109  females.  The  marked  excess  of  males  over  females  was  not 
due  to  any  greater  mortality  among  the  females,  but  to  infanticide, 
which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

I  made  this  census  as  carefully  as  was  possible,  writing  down  all 
the  names  by  families  at  the  villages  I  visited;  in  the  case  of  two 


Igsivalitaq,  the  outlaw,  wlio  lived  in  the  mountains  round  Pelly  Bay. 


Uvloriasugssuk  of  Pelly  Bay,  whom  a  village  ordinance  compelled  to  kill  his  own 
brother  as  being  a  menace  to  the  public  safety. 
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groups  only  I  had  the  names  given  to  me  by  trustworthy  people 
without  being  able  to  check  them  by  means  of  personal  examination. 
I  believe  my  figures  are  as  reliable  as  can  be  had  where  a  wandering 
folk  is  concerned.  Nevertheless  I  made  this  observation,  that  those 
who  helped  me  with  the  lists  of  names  would  sometimes  forget  a 
family  that  may  have  been  out  travelling  at  the  time.  As  a  conse- 
quence it  may  be  that  the  total  of  the  numbers  of  individuals  could 
be  increased  by  a  few  units,  although  it  would  never  be  higher  than 
twenty  or  thirty. 

The  Netsilingniiut  have  not  received  their  group-name:  "the 
people  who  live  where  there  are  seals"  because  seals  were  particularly 
abundant  in  their  territory,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  unfortun- 
ately. They  have  more  probably  received  it  because,  after  a  life  in 
the  interior,  they  have  for  some  reason  or  other  separated  from  the 
Caribou  Eskimos  and  moved  down  to  the  coast.  TTie  inland  dwellers, 
with  whom  they  still  maintained  intercourse  via  Back  River,  have 
then  given  them  a  group-name  that  was  characteristic  of  their 
country  and  their  new  mode  of  living. 

List  of  names  according  to  distribution  in  the  spring 
of  1923  divided  in  households. 
At  Arviligjuaq  (Pelly  Bay): 

1.  suloqut  (the  feather  ornament)  panato-q  (long  knife),  his  wife 

ala'r|-A-rJuk  (the  one  whose  foot-soles  are  slightly  wound- 
ed), their  son  ubloriasukjuk  (the  great  star:  Venus),  his 
wife  sororsErtcq  (the  one  who  starves  herself),  and  their 
daughter  torqa^iaiciAq  (the  one  who  stands  firmly  on  the 
ground)  and  son  nimeriAiJuaq  (the  big  worm). 

2.  qir^miciAq  (the  good  dog),  his  wife  qun-A-q  (the  smiling  one), 

their  daughter  panato-q  (long  knife). 

3.  tuuEq  (?),  his  wife  nujArqEq  (the  fair  haired  one),  their  foster 

son  ikualA-q  (the  flaming  one). 

4.  nuliajuk  (spirit  of  the  sea),  his  wife  axho'sra  (the  one  divided 

out  in  small  pieces). 

5.  ixiArA-rJuk  (the  little  throat),  his  wife  alo-jAq  (she  who  resembles 

the  ball  of  a  foot). 

6.  paklak  (presumably:  the  one  who  falls  forward),  his  wife 

makloq  (the  round-made  one),  their  daughters  a-VEq  (the 
roof  pillar)  and  tErigån  iaq  (the  fox),  and  their  foster  son, 
the  18  year-old  mar^ak  (the  tease),  married  to  the  above 
12  year  old  a-vEq.  The  following  were  also  in  the  house: 
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the  boy  ixiArA-rJuk  (the  little  throat),  kukuvak  (the  hood- 
top),  his  wife  AriiAriAq  (she  through  whom  one  is  reborn), 
their  son  qAqortiiixuAq  (the  hard  white  stone:  limestone) 
and  their  adoptive  daughter  ArjAq  (the  ball). 

7.  qA-qorto-q  (the  high  browed  one),  his  wife  unalE'rjuAq  (the  big 

Chipewyan  Indian)  and  their  daughter  qiq-orto-q  (the  long- 
snouted  one.). 

8.  kabla-luk  (?),  his  wife  na-lur^iAq  (the  infant),  their  son  ivioq  (?), 

their  foster  son  etqilEq  (the  Cree  Indian). 

9.  kun-Aq  (?),  his  wife  akliuk-ak  (?)  and  in  their  house  a  young 

man  uk-uA-rA-rJuk  (the  little  snow  door-block). 
10.  iksivalitAq  (the  frostbitten  one),  his  wife  tale-coq  (the  armless  one), 
their  son  po  pupo-q  (?)  and  adoptive  daughter  quErtilik 
(she  with  the  cataract  in  her  eye). 

At  Satoq  (i.  e.  Simpson  Peninsula): 

1.  qArJuvik  (the  proper  arrow),  his  wife  isARataicoq  (the  wingless 

one),  their  sons  tukArsiakicoq  (?),  ixiArA-rJuk  (the  little 
throat),  and  talEriktoq  (he  with  the  strong  arm),  and  the 
daughters  anir|^A-q  (the  moon)  and  nuliajuk  (the  spirit  of 
the  sea). 

2.  qimErLuk  (spine),  his  wife  tupEq  (the  tent),  their  foster  son 

inutuin-Aq  (only  a  human),  married  to  the  aforementioned 
anir^A-q.  Finally  the  sons  kanajoq  (the  sea  scorpion)  and 
qagvik  (the  wolverine). 

3.  qErnEq  (the  black  one),  his  wife  akla  (the  black  bear),  their 

sons  katjiAq  (?)  and  ana'jAq  (?). 

At  Kuggup  på  (i.  e.  on  the  ice  outside  the  mouth  of 
Murchison  River): 

1.  qAqortiri'UEq  (the  one  who  has  turned  white)  and  his  wives 

quErtilik  (she  with  the  cataract  in  her  eye)  and  qur^A-q 
(the  smiling  one). 

2.  ino-tuk  (the  one  who  is  too  short),  his  wife  na-lur|iAq  (the  infant) 

and  their  sons  hatlAre-  (?)  and  norqaut  (that  used  for 
hitting  the  eye). 

3.  unAra'luk  (him  there!)  his  wife  mai^o'matluk  (the  one  who  is 

stuck  into  something)  and  their  sons  ar|utisukjuk  (the 
man)  and  tErtA-q  (?). 

4.  niAqun-uAq  (the  little  head),  his  wife  qErnEq  (the  black  one), 

their  son  a^ho'sra  (the  one  divided  into  small  pieces). 

5.  alornEq  (the  foot  sole),  his  wife  AruArusEq  (the  woman),  their 
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daughter  nuliajuk  (the  spirit  of  the  sea)  and  son  akhjuktocf 
(the  one  who  tries  to  observe  his  taboo). 

6.  sa-mik  (left-handed),  his  wife  tieksAq  (?),  their  sons  ulikat-ak 

(tlie  one  with  a  cover  over  him),  qAqortiri-nEcj  (the  one 
who  has  turned  white)  and  mai|o-matluk  (the  one  wlio 
is  stuck  into  something). 

7.  usuklEk  (he  with  the  penis),  his  wife  SAqit-aut  (the  one  who 

makes  one  swing  out  of  course),  their  son  inuj-ak  (the 
human)  and  daughter  qahlut  (the  ladle),  and  a  young 
man  orjoriktoq  (he  with  fat  blubber). 


On  the  ice  of  Kingaq  (i.  e.  Matty  Island): 

1.  etqilik  (the  Cree  Indian),  his  son  ukjuk  (bearded  seal)  and  his 

daughter  a-paluktoq  (the  red  one),  married  to  kamikpak 
(caribou-skin  kamik  with  the  hair  outside),  and  a  half- 
grown  boy  sanA-q  (the  worked  one). 

2.  quajait  qablunA-q  (alga  —  the  white  man),  his  wife  qArqornilik 

(the  bittenover  one),  a  young  man  piUrqA-q  (the  newly 
flensed  one)  and  a  young  girl  to-gA-q  (the  tusk),  as  well 
as  a  boy  qAqortir^nEq  (the  one  who  has  turned  white) 
and  an  old  woman  ubloriAq  (the  star)  with  her  daughter 
Arnatlroq  (the  piece  of  woman)  and  foster  son  pa-guAq 
(the  stretcher). 

3.  jakåk  (I  say,  just  look  at  her!)  and  her  two  husbands:  naujA"q 

(the  young  gull)  and  siutait'oq  (the  earless  one),  the  lat- 
ter's  mother  qavexoq  (?),  two  boys  aviliajuk  (the  little 
borrowed  wife)  and  tuituAq  (the  only  shoulder). 

4.  ujarak  (the  stone),  his  wife  Eqatlijoq  (the  one  who  makes  salmon, 

i.  e.  the  origin  of  salmon)  and  daughters  alairj^'Aq  (the 
tender  footed  one)  and  qArqornilik  (the  bitten  over  one). 

5.  uktukse  (the  one  who  has  acquired  a  vulva),  his  wife  to'kansq  (?), 

a  young  man  ilukicoq  (the  narrow-waisted  one)  and  his 
wife  na'ktAq  (the  one  who  has  remained  hanging)  and 
the  latter's  son  aligjAq  (?). 


At  Qeqertarssiiaq  (an  island  west  of  Matty  Island): 

1.  ukpik  (the  owl),  his  wife  ululuk  (the  one  with  the  bad  ulo),  their 

sons  pialA-q  (the  hesitating  one)  and  anaijAq  (the  ex- 
crement-like one)  and  daughter  SEqinnq  (the  sun),  and 
the  man  SAvik  (the  iron). 

2.  uktunajuk  (the  big  vulva),  his  wife  qajo-tin-UAq  (?),  their  sons 

kuke-coq  (the  nail-less  one)  and  kiklAq  (the  wound),  as 
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well  as  the  foster  son  ikualA  (|  (the  flaming  one)  and 
foster  daughter  sa-niiA(|  (the  little  front). 

At  Tikerarjuaq  (Cape  Victoria,  south  of  the  magnetic 
north  pole): 

1.  niuviciAq  (the  eagerly  trading  one),  his  wife  nakasuk  (the  urine 

bladder)  and  their  daughters  maxoq  (the  one  that  is  stuck 
deep  into  the  ground)  and  i^'ua°jAq  (the  old  one). 

2.  ArfEq  (the  whale),  his  wife  tEriJ-Aq  (the  trouser  belt),  their  son 

qo  rjut  (the  means  of  making  water)  and  the  wife's  mother 
qit"Aq  (the  one  that  has  been  spat  on). 

These  two  households  were  on  their  way  to  Itsuar- 
torfik  (Lord  Mayor  Bay). 

Met  on  the  ice  on  their  way  to  Arviligjiiaq: 

1.  ivna^jArqik  (the  one  that  is  able  to  grow  old),  his  wife  iakan-uiit- 

lur|-uAq  (the  dear  little  thing),  their  foster  sons  mannq 
(moss)  and  his  wife  niviugak  (the  blow-fly),  kiasin-uAq 
(the  little  shoulder  blade)  and  suloqut  (the  feather  orna- 
ment), mannq's  father  iksivalitaq  (the  frostbitten  one), 
with  his  wife  qo  titAnj  (she  who  has  been  made  to  make 
water),  her  son  ilatquAq  (the  one  who  has  a  peculiar 
habit). 

2.  iviktA'rjuaq  (the  big  bee),  his  wife  nacErsortun-uAq  (the  little  one 

who  is  clever  at  catching  fjord  seals). 

3.  satqiciAq  (?),  his  wife  qaiprL'UAq  (the  little  former  one),  their 

foster  son  ErtqArsA-cj  (the  thinking  one)  and  foster 
daughter  alicjiAq  (?). 

4.  iticjjuAq  (the  big  rump  hole),  his  wife  na'juicoq  (the  one  who 

cannot  smell),  their  son  qo  kiAq  (?)  and  daughter  anaitlEq  (?). 

At  Arwertoq  (i.  e.  Bellot  Strait). 

A  settlement  almost  exclusively  consisting  of  murde- 
rers, or  at  any  rate  men  who  have  kidnapped  their  wives. 
The  reason  w^hy  such  people  come  up  here  is  that  it  is 
the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  settlement  in  the  whole 
of  the  Netsilik  region. 

1.  u"iloq  (the  mussel),  his  wife  Arnan-A-q  (the  beloved  woman),  their 

son  qajArsA'«!  (the  new  kayak  ?)  and  foster  son  miki- 
Juk-A-rJuk  (the  quite  little  one). 

2.  qo  kiAq  (?),  his  wife  aluatloq  (the  foot  sole),  a  young  man  iuE- 

qunArsaoq  (the  ingratiating  one)  and  his  brother  sEqiiik- 
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saErnEq  (the  one  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  enteric 
juice),  and  the  girl  ArnakhAq  (the  womanly  one). 

3.  na-liiiiiAq  (the  infant),  his  wife  tagfe  (?),  their  foster  son  kimalE(i  (?). 

4.  inuklucjA-rJuk  (the  little  being  that  is  not  worth  much),  his  wife 

nale  'ejuk  (?),  their  daughter  qakpijoq  (the  one  who  is 
pushed  down  under  the  water),  the  young  men  nakur^ajoq 
(the  squint-eyed  one),  ikJuk-A-q  (he  with  the  big  testicles) 
and  qAqorLJik  (the  dirty-white  one),  and  the  young  girl 
qakpijo(i  (the  one  who  is  pushed  down  under  the  water). 

At  lUvUeq  (i.  e.  Adelaide  Peninsula): 

1.  kubLuico(i  (the  thumbless  one),  his  wife  qiviuti^jAq  (down  used  in 

breathinghole  hunting),  their  sons  l)  niliik  (fresh-water 
ice)  and  his  wife  naiivajoq  (the  half  short  one),  daughter 
to'talik  ("the  seal-man")  and  son  qulusuk  (the  bird  back); 
2)  kusKq  (the  drop)  and  his  wife  sui^^majuk  (?)  and 
daughter  Arnatnq  (the  womanly  one),  3)  (jajotin  uAq 
(?)  and  4)  u"ilo(i  (mussel). 

2.  pualuk-iik  (he  with  the  big  mittens),  his  wife  tArtutortoq  (the 

one  who  eats  kidneys)  and  their  son  man-ik  (the  egg). 

3.  niun  uAq  (the  little  leg),  his  wife  sAqubluk  (she  whose  genitals 

one  feels),  their  foster  sons  usukJo'ixAq  (he  whose  penis 
one  grips)  and  pujucjAq  (the  smoke),  and  their  daughter 
qup-Aq  (the  crack). 

4.  qa^rJuAq  (the  great  brow)  and  wife  kilorqAq  (stitch  that  has  run). 

5.  tAim-juk  (the  shadow),  his  wife  uktuvik  (the  proper  vulva),  the 

daughter  maneiAk  (pack  ice),  the  husband's  mother 
kaktAT'juk  (?)  and  the  latter's  foster  son  o-nAq  (the  hot 
one). 

6.  oqortoq  (the  wai'm  one),  his  wife  Arnai^ujAq  (the  woman),  their 

daugther  alaiq^Aq  (the  tender  footed  one),  and  foster  son 
itikunajuk  (the  poor  discarded  rump  hole). 

7.  qup'Aq  (the  crack),  and  his  wife  kak-iviAq  (the  muzzle). 

8.  inorajuk  (the  poor  being)  and  his  little  daughter  kanajoq  (the 

sea  scorpion). 

9.  nakasuk  (the  urine  bladder),  his  wives  qablunA-q  (the  white 

woman)  and  Arnajiik  (the  decent  woman)  and  daughter 
naii|-aJoq  (the  half  short  one)  as  well  as  the  foster  sons 
o-Juluk  (the  poor  boiled  one)  and  tuituAtj  (the  only 
shoulder). 

10.  Eqaluk  (the  salmon)  and  his  wives  pamioq  (the  tail)  and  akjait-oq 

(the  one  without  hands)  and  daughter  qamuk'Aq  (?). 

11.  tuaktoq  (the  slim  one),  his  wife  iterujuk  (the  great  rump  hole). 
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son  nakasuk  (the  urine  bladder)  and  foster  son  un-ErtA-r- 
lo([  (one  who  is  good  at  giving  information). 

12.  AqigsgiA(j  (the  ptarmigan  cliicken),  his  wife  shErqormk  (slie  with 

tlie  bad  knee),  their  son  putugunajuk  (the  poor  big  toe) 
and  their  foster  daughter  sutukkik  (the  one  who  eats 
something). 

13.  nuvuja  (a  cloud),  widower,  with  liis  son  oqugAq  (the  one  covered 

with  mould)  and  daughter  kanajoq  (the  sea  scorpion),  as 
well  as  the  father's  mother  umii|mA-q  (the  musk-ox  calf) 
with  the  foster  sons  kubloroq  (the  thumb)  and  anir|A*q 
(the  moon). 

14.  itErusuk  (the  one  who  wants  to  waken),  his  wife  quErtilik  (the 

one  with  the  cataract  in  her  eye),  their  son  nahArmlik 
(he  with  the  cap)  and  daughters  puto'rte  (the  one  who 
makes  holes)  and  qabluuA-q  (the  white  man). 

15.  qagvArnEcj  (the  one  who  has  come  up  to  the  surface),  his  wife 

kitioq  (the  backside-foremost  one),  and  their  sons  ujaktErut 
(that  by  means  of  which  one  can  approach  the  brink  of 
a  precipice)  and  imir\A"q  (?). 

16.  avir|-Aq  (the  lemming)  and  his  wife  qix^q  (the  heap  of  stones). 

17.  kilixulik  (a  skin  bearing  the  marks  of  having  been  scraped  too 

much*)),  his  wife  ArnArpiAq  (the  real  woman),  their  sons 
kagluk  (thunder),  naksugalik  (the  one  with  the  beginnings 
of  a  horn)  and  ar^utiluArJuk  (the  little  man)  and  daughter 
qur^A-q  (the  smiling  one). 

18.  mitEq  (eider  duck),  his  wife  ikfiAq  (the  worked  straw),  the  sons 

itErusuk  (the  one  who  wants  to  waken),  qualA'q  (the 
slightly  frozen  one)  and  qajupiArJuk  (the  thin  soup),  and 
the  daughter  tuliniA-q  (the  rib). 

19.  Aqat'UAq  (the  petted  one?),  his  wife  ArnA-rJuk  (the  little  woman) 

and  their  son  mar^aloqut  (the  one  who  is  always  teased). 

Households  temporarily  moved  to  Victoria- Land: 

1.  SEqinEq  (the  sun),  his  wife   ma-koq  (?),   daughter  piniU-rJuk 

(the  quite  nice  one)  and  son  makjainAq  (?). 

2.  ai^^uksuk  (the  man),  his  wife  pukjuktoq  (one  who  pinches  some- 

thing between  thumb  and  forefinger)  and  their  son 
imir|A-q  (?). 


*)  When  a  skin  is  to  be  dried  it  is  often  first  soaiieti  and  then  scraped  with  a 
mussel-shell  to  remove  the  water. 
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Eskimo  topography. 

It  is  astonishing  iiow  much  the  NetsiUngmiut  know  about  the 
land  they  live  in,  be  it  natural  conditions  and  fauna  or  its  early 
history.  Though  they  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  paper  and 
pencil,  they  were  remarkably  quick  in  outlining  the  shape  of  their 
great  country,  and,  having  done  so,  could  put  in  all  the  details 
with  remarkable  certainty.  Obviously  the  distances  in  these  hand 
drawings  cannot  always  be  correct;  but  all  islands,  peninsulas,  bays 
and  lakes  are  reproduced  so  accurately,  that  finding  one's  way  from 
place  to  place  is  an  easy  matter  even  to  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
country.  This  geographical  knowledge  is  of  course  accompanied  by 
a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  animals  and  their  habits 
—  a  knowledge  on  which  their  whole  existence  depends. 

Besides  the  Arviligjuarmiut,  who  have  already  been  referred 
to,  the  following  four  main  groups  are  reckoned  with: 

The  Kitlermiut  (kitlErmiut  —  "those  who  live  farthest  west  out 
towards  the  sea",  presumably  from  Boothia  Isthmus).  This  group 
had  territory  at  Ublihauliksuaq  (ublihaulikJuAq  —  "the  big  tower- 
trap")  and  Tikluarvik  (tikluArwik  —  "there  where  one  fights  with 
the  fists"),  the  big  lakes  on  Boothia  southeast  of  the  magnetic 
north  pole.  The  former  of  these  lakes  was  a  famous  and  much 
frequented  salmon -fishing  centre  in  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 
Finally,  the  Kitlermiut  also  took  land  at  Pingolasait  (pir]^olajait  — 
"the  small  mountains"),  some  hills  inside  Kangerlugssuaq  (kar^Er- 
LukJuAq  —  "the  big  fjord",  the  Eskimo  name  for  Josephine  Bay) 
on  the  east  of  Matty  Island,  just  to  the  north  of  Outer  Tasiussaq 
(tasiuJ-Aq  —  "the  lake-like"),  which  forms  the  westerly  entrance  to 
Boothia  Isthmus.  There  were  only  few  wandering  caribou  at  Pingo- 
lasait in  summer,  and  even  in  autumn  it  was  not  sought  by  any  great 
number  of  game;  all  the  same,  people  came  ashore  there  for  the 
summer  after  having  collected  drift-wood  down  by  the  coast  and 
thus  were  unable  to  travel  further  inland. 

The  Netsilingmiut  proper,  who  principally  lived  round  the  great 
Netsilik  Lake  (nacilik  —  "the  one  with  the  seals",  because  seals 
sometimes  come  up  into  it),  Willerstedt  Lake  with  its  environs,  and 
the  shores  of  the  other  big  lake  Qeqertartoq  (qEqErtArto-q  —  "the 
one  with  the  many  islands")  lying  southeast  of  Inner  Tasiussaq. 

The  Qeqertarmiut  (qEqErtArmiut:  "the  island  dwellers",  or  the 
people  on  King  William's  Land);  these  people  principally  concen- 
trated about  Tununeq  (tunuuEq  "the  land  behind")  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  the  island  and  Amitsoq  Lake  (amicoq  —  "the  narrow  one") 
in  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  finally  Malerualik  (malErualik  — 
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"the  place  where  one  pursues"  i.  e.  the  caribou)  out  towards  Simp- 
son Strait. 

The  llivilerniiut  (ilivilErmiut  —  "tlie  dwellers  on  the  mainland") 
on  Adelaide  Peninsula  with  their  chief  centres  at  Qingmertoq  (qirj^- 
niErtouj  —  "the  place  of  the  many  dogs")  in  the  narrow  neck 
almost  at  the  entrance  to  Sherman  Bay,  and  finally  in  the  interior 
of  Sherman  Bay- 

A  number  of  maps  are  reproduced  in  the  following,  showing  all 
the  more  important  group  territories,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  Netsilingmiut's  own  ideas  of  the  topography  of  their  country 
and  the  names  they  have  given  to  the  regions  in  which  they  have 
their  habitat.  The  place-names,  which  will  doubtless  also  be  of 
philological  interest,  were  so  extraordinarily  numerous  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  place  them  on  the  maps;  I  have  therefore  as 
in  previous  instances  had  to  enter  their  numbers  on  the  sketches 
and  thereafter  set  up  a  separate  list  of  place-names. 


Sketch  Map  I. 
The  western  part  of  Boothia  Isthmus  including  Tasiussaq  and  the 
region  round  Willerstedt  Lake.  Drawn  by  Qaqortingneq- 
Looking  from  south  to  north. 

1.  kitir|ujArA-rJuk  —  the  little  fissure  with  the  steep  sides,  with  a 

river  running  through. 

2.  qir|"oq  —  really:  the  nose,  the  most  prominent  part  of  a  face, 

but  also  generally  used  of  the  innermost  cove  in  a  fjord 
or  a  lake.  Here:  a  cove  in  the  big  Qeqertartoq  Lake 
(No.  101). 

3.  napAriArtalik  —  the  place  where  there  is  something  standing 

upright.  Here:  a  point  in  lake  No.  101. 

4.  paqalikfik  —  the  place  where  one  runs  at  a  gallop.  An  island 

in  lake  No.  101. 

5.  pa-torfik  —  the  place  where  one  stretches  skins  out.  Here:  an 

island  in  lake  No.  101. 

6.  avatiiriiArfik  —  the  place  where  once  hind  legs  and  shoulders 

were  cut  from  an  animal.  Here:  an  island  in  lake 
No.  101. 

7.  qErnaluk   —   the  black  one.   Here:  a  point  in  Netsilik  lake 

(No.  27.) 

8.  tuiiktoq    —   the  slender  one.  Here:  a  narrow  point  in  lake 

No.  27. 
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9.  qikErsifoTLEq  —  the  island-like.  Here:   a   peninsula   in  lake 
Nr.  27. 

10.  ko-gA  rJuk  —  the  little  stream.  Runs  into  lake  No.  27. 

11.  qikErtArjuak  —  the  big  island.  Lies  in  lake  No.  27. 

12.  Eqalugiktut  —  the  place  where  there  are  good  trout.  Here:  two 

small  lakes. 

13.  qEqErtArtuJyq  —  the  one  with  many  islands.  Here:  a  lake. 

14.  kar^ErLukJuak  —  the  big  bay.  A  cove  of  Tasinajuk  lake  (Nr.  17). 

15.  uluatluk  —  the  poor  cheek.  Here:  a  lake. 

16.  qo'ri^^ut  —  the  narrow  passages.  Four  islands,  separated  by  nar- 

now  straits.  Known  for  their  good  trout  fishing  from 
the  ice  in  winter. 

17.  tasinajuk  —  the  long  lake. 

18.  tuk-Artorwik  —  the  place  where  one  tramps.  Here:  an  island 

in  lake  Nr.  17  where  trout  are  often  caught  in  winter. 
Has  presumably  taken  its  name  from  the  fact  that  when 
fishing  from  the  ice  in  the  cold  winter  time  it  is  often 
necessary  to  keep  on  stamping  the  feet  to  keep  them 
warm. 

19.  ilo'rto-q  —  the  place  where  there  are  many  trout  of  the  species 

called  ilo-q.  A  point  in  lake  No.  23.  Well-known  spring- 
settlement  where  trout  are  dried  for  winter  supplies  (a 
pibsilivik). 

20.  niibloq  —  the  crossing  place.  A  bay  in  lake  No.  23  where  ca- 

ribou usually  cross  and  therefore  is  a  favourite  hunting 
place. 

21.  qikErtauJa-  —  its  peninsula.  A  wide  peninsula  stretching  out 

into  lake  No.  23  from  the  north  side. 

22.  qikErtArJuAq  —  the  big  island.  Lies  close  to  the  north  shore 

of  lake  No.  23. 

23.  pai|nErto-p  tasia  —  the  lake  in  the  land  of  caribou  bulls. 

24.  qikErtanajuk  —  the  peculiar  island.  Lies  in  the  south  part  of 

lake  No.  23. 

25.  kitii]^ujA-q  —   the  precipitous  ravine,  through  which  a  river 

runs.  A  locality  on  the  south  end  of  lake  No.  23.  Known 
as  one  of  the  best  crossing  places  for  caribou.  Prior  to 
the  advent  of  firearms  there  used  to  be  a  settlement 
on  both  sides  of  the  ravine. 

26.  qikErtåt  —  the  islands.  An  island-like  peninsula  jutting  out  into 

Netsilik  lake,  said  to  be  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
only  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus. 

27.  nacilik  —  the  one  stocked  with  fjord  seals.  Here:  the  big  Wil- 
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lerstedt  Lake  which  has  given  the  name  to  the  whole  of 
the  Netsilik  tribe  because  it  forms  its  principal  larder. 
The  surrounding  country  is  prolific  in  caribou.  The  lake 
is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  short  and  wide  river,  so 
that  seals  sometimes  run  up  into  it;  hence  the  name. 

28.  inuksuk  —  the  cairn.  A  peninsula  in  No.  27.  The  cairn  that 

has  given  the  place  its  name  has  presumably  been  one 
of  the  common  hunting  cairns. 

29.  ATiiik  —  the  part  between  the  shoulder  blades-  Used  figuratively 

of  the  place  where  a  river  runs  into  sea  or  lake.  Here: 
the  short,  wide  outlet  of  Netsilik  Lake. 

30.  itibliArJuk  —  the  little  portage.  Here:  the  narrow  isthmus  con- 

necting No.  20  with  the  mainland.  A  favourite  autumn 
resort  for  salmon  fishing. 
3L  qe'qo(|  —  the  same  as  No.  2.  Here:  the  northerly  cove  at 
No.  30. 

32.  kariitlEcj  —  the  farthest  east.  Here:  the  most  easterly  cove  in 
Netsilik  lake. 

33  a.  qikErtiik  —  two  small  islands  in  the  innermost  cove  of  Inner 

Tasiussaq.  The  sound  between  them  is  called  tinitoqijA-k : 

"that  which  is  left  dry  at  low  tide". 
33b.  saklEq  —  the  foremost  one.  Here:  an  island,  the  first  large 

island  one  comes  to  when  going  seawards  from  the  inner 

part  of  Netsilik. 

34.  avalErqoq  —  the  prominent,  the  outermost  one.  Here:  the  out- 

ermost cove  west  of  the  lake  No.  23,  almost  forming  a 
small  lake  of  itself. 

35.  qAqiAq  —  the  place  where  one  ascends.  Here:  a  small  isolated 

peninsula  at  the  head  of  Outer  Tasiussaq. 

36.  pa-tliAiJuk  —  the  little  outermost  one.  Here:  a  small  point  on 

the  north  side  of  the  bay  No.  51. 

37.  kiq-Aq  —  the  mountain.  Here:  a  lake,  famous  as  a  caribou 

crossing  place.  Presumably  named  after  an  adjacent 
mountain.  One  of  the  principal  localities  for  caribou 
hunting  in  former  days,  when  it  was  hunted  with  the 
kayak. 

38.  nahlut  —  the  crossing  places.  A  locality  on  the  south  side  of 

lake  Nr.  39. 

39.  tasErJuAq  —  the  big  lake. 

40.  qEqErtArJuak  —  the  two  big  islands.  Lie  in  the  northern  part 

of  No.  39. 

4L  qArajtin-uAq  —  the  little  hollow.  Here:  a  narrow  cove  in  lake 
No.  39. 
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42.  uftlihiiulicjA  rJuk  —  the  little  place  with  uhlihiiutit,  i.  e.  an  old 

term  for  a  special  kind  of  fox  trap  intended  for  taking 
several  foxes  at  once,  so  that  it  did  not  need  inspecting 
every  day,  a  tower  trap  into  which  the  fox  fell  from 
the  top.  uhlivoq  means:  lies  a  day  over,  iihlihiiut  thus 
means  "that  which  can  lie  several  days  over".  Here:  a 
crossing  place  for  caribou. 

43.  tikluArfik  —  the  place  where  one  fights  with  the  fists.  Here: 

a  lake,  in  which  there  is  a  much  frequented  crossing 
place  for  caribou. 

44.  uhlihauligjuAq  —  the  big  place  with  uhlihiiutit,  cf.  No.  42. 

45.  tikErA([  —  that  like  a  forefinger.  Long,  narrow  point  in  lake 

No.  39.  Both  this  and  the  adjacent  point  are  favourite 
places  for  trout  fishing  in  spring  and  autumn. 

46.  ([ArajAcj  —  the  cave.   Here:  an  isolated  broad  of  lake  No.  39, 

the  only  entrance  being  a  narrow  watercourse. 

47.  tiki:rArjuAq  —  the  big  forefinger.  A  point  opposite  to  No.  45. 

48.  nutihlEriktoq  —  the  place  that  has  good  small  trout  of  the  kind 

that  never  go  out  to  salt  water.  Here:  a  small  lake. 

49.  tikErAijuAcj  —  see  No.  47.  Here:  a  point  in  lake  No.  SO- 
SO.  ivitA  rorto  q  —  the  place  that  abounds  in  the  particular  kind  of 

trout  that  is  called  ivitAToq  (Greenlandic:  ivisA'roq).  Here: 
a  big  lake  with  outlet  to  Outer  Tasiussaq. 

51.  tasiujAq  —  the  lake-like  gulf.  Here:  Outer  Tasiussaq,  which 

cuts  in  from  Rae  Strait. 

52.  agiArto't  —   the  places  that  abound  in  rubbing  stones,  i.  e. 

smooth  stones  on  which  implements  may  be  sharpened. 
Here:  a  group  of  islands  in  No.  51. 

53.  pur|'atA"rto"q   —   the   place   where   there  are  many  of  those 

that  keep  their  heads  bent.  What  this  is  intended  to 
mean  is  not  known.  Here:  a  point  in  No.  51. 

54.  qikErtAq  —  the  island.  Small  island  almost  at  the  entrance  to 

No.  51. 

55  a.  saklEq  —  see  No.  33  b. 

55b.  kiiyArJuit  —  the  big  mountains.  Here:  a  ridge  of  hills  south- 
east of  Josephine  Bay. 

56.  qa-Ertut  —  the  barren  rocks.  Here:  two  small  islands. 

57.  imilxit  —  the  watery  ones.  Here:  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 

No.  51. 

58.  imiligA-rJuit  —  the  small  watery  ones.  Two  small  islands  near 

No.  57. 

59.  pa  tlakfik  —  the  place  where  one  fell  forward.  When  the  pre- 

sent Netsilingmiut  deprived  the  Tunit  of  their  country 
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at  Adelaide  Peninsula  (Qingmertoq),  the  latter  fled  to  the 
north  and  swam  across  the  bay  from  Satoq  to  a  small 
island  south  of  Josephine  Bay.  When  they  went  ashore 
there  they  were  so  exhausted  by  the  long  swim  that 
they  fell  forward  and  died. 

60.  kar^ErLukJuAq  —  the  big  bay.  The  name  for  Josephine  Bay. 

61.  niAqoruAq  —  the  head-like  one.  Here:  a  point  running  out 

from  the  north  side  of  Josephine  Bay. 

62.  tikErA-rJuk  -—  the  little  forefinger.  Here:  a  point  of  the  north 

side  of  the  entrance  to  Josephine  Bay. 

63.  itihlEq  —  the  portage.  Here:  a  narrow  point,  the  extreme  end 

of  Satoq  Peninsula  in  towards  Outer  Tasiussaq. 
64  a.  napArutalik  —  the  place  where  there  is  something  standing 

upright,  cf.  No.  3.  Here:  a  small  point. 
64b.  igluligA-rJuk  —  the  little  place  with  houses.  Here:  a  point. 

65.  ikpikJuAk  —  the  big  brink. 

66.  nir^^ArqajArfik  —  the  place  where  one  nearly  became  unfriendly. 

Here:  a  small  point.  The  name  hints  at  the  story  that 
the  Tunit,  when  they  lived  in  the  country,  when  hunt- 
ing caribou  here  were  once  just  on  the  point  of  quar- 
relling, but  trouble  was  averted. 

67.  tutqavik  —  that  which  one  ascends.  Here:  a  small  island. 

68.  ujArasukJuligA-rJuk  - —  the  little  place  of  many  stones.  Here: 

a  small  island. 

69.  såklErun'åk  —  the  two  foremost  ones.  Here:  two  islands. 

70.  sa-t'oq  —  the  flat  one.  Here:  the  big  peninsula  stretching  out 

into  Rae  Strait. 

71.  ikpigA-rJo-p  kar^ErLua  —  the  cove  of  the  little  brink.  Here:  the 

western  bay  in  Satoq  Peninsula. 

72a.  qo'rnroq  —  the  narrows.  Here:  the  narrow  river  course  be- 
tween two  small  islands. 

72b.  qijulik  ut  —  those  furnished  with  wood.  Here:  a  lake  on 
Satoq  Peninsula.  The  name  comes  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  lake  is  driftwood  from  the  sea,  and  therefore  it 
once  must  have  been  connected  with  it. 

73.  ikpigA-rJuk  —  see  No.  71. 

74.  niAqoq  —  the  head.  Here:  an  island. 

75.  tasiujAq  —  see  No.  51.  Here:  Inner  Tasiussaq. 

76.  ujArasukJuligA-rJuk  —  see  No.  68.  Here:  an  island  too. 

77.  saklEq  —  see  No.  33b.  Here:  an  island-like  peninsula  on  the 

south  side  of  Inner  Tasiussaq. 

78.  ujArqat  tasiat  —  the  lake  of  stones.  Large  lake  near  the  south 

side  of  Inner  Tasiussaq. 
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79a.  ir^niajuaktoq  —  the  place  where  there  is  always  water.  Here: 
a  point  where  drinking  water  is  presumably  always  ob- 
tainable. 

79b.  kar\ErLuk  —  the  fjord.  Here:  a  long  gulf  running  in  from 
Inner  Tasiussaq. 

80.  iglutalik  —  the  place  with  houses.  Here:  a  narrow  peninsula. 

81.  akuklEq  —  the  middlemost  one.  Here:  a  narrow  peninsula  be- 

tween No.  80  and  No.  82. 

82.  avatlEq  —  the  outermost.  Here:  a  narrow  peninsula. 

83.  ErnitorLEq  —  the  breeding  place,  presumably  for  birds.  Here: 

an  island. 

84.  ikErasiik  —  the  sound.  Here:  the  watercourse  leading  from 

Outer  to  Inner  Tasiussaq. 

85.  nabloq  —  see  No.  20.  Here:  the  place  on  a  peninsula  from 

which  the  caribou,  keeping  to  a  row  of  islands,  swim 
over  to  the  mainland  on  the  far  side. 

86.  ikauja^Jiit  —  those  by  which  one  gets  over.  Here:  the  row  of 

islands  followed  by  the  caribou  from  No.  85  to  the 
main  country. 

87  a.  kakluk-ut  iglua  —  the  house  of  the  thunder  sisters.  Here  is 
a  stone  erection  like  a  house,  possibly  an  uncommonly 
large  tower  trap  for  foxes.  May  have  been  erected  by 
the  Tunit,  who  used  this  kind  of  trap  and  in  fact  also 
lived  in  winter  houses  of  stone  and  turf.  Now  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  residence  of  "the  thunder  sisters". 

87  b.  qimsq  —  the  ridge.  Long  mountain  chain  stretching  from 
east  to  west. 

88.  nabloq    —  see  No.  20.  Here:  a  much  frequented  hunting  area 

when  caribou  are  on  trek. 

89.  igliliksiorwik    —    the   place   where  one  seeks  flat  stones  for 

making  platforms.  The  locality  on  the  north  shore  of 
lake  No.  101. 

90.  siaktut   —   those  in  line  with  each  other.  Here:  three  small 

points. 

91.  puatlriuA  rJuk  —  the  little  snow  shovel.  An  island  shaped  like 

one  of  these. 

92.  a-'nErtuJoq   —   the  big  one.  Here:  the  river  connecting  lake 

No.  27  with  lake  Nr.  101. 

93.  tukiri^ajoq  —  the  one  lying  across.  Here:  a  small,  long  island 

in  lake  Nr.  101. 

94.  kiipktuk  —  the  high  ones.  Here:  two  islands  in  No.  101. 

95.  nu'^'ErLuit  —  the  many  points.  Stretch  out  into  the  northeast 

side  of  lake  No.  101. 
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96.  tikKrArJuA(|  —  see  No.  47.  Here:  a  rather  bigger  point  in  con- 

tinuation of  the  foregoing. 

97.  tasihik  —  tlie  poor  lake. 

98.  (jiniEcj  —  see  No.  87b.  Here:  a  ridge  south  of  No.  101. 

99.  tiki-;rArJuAq  —  see  No.  47.  Here:  a  large,  long  peninsula  jutting 

out  from  the  south  side  of  No.  101,  famous  for  its 
splendid  trout  fishing.  Winter  supplies  are  gathered 
there  in  spring. 

100.  (jatima-laktivik  —  the  place  where  one  heard  something  growl. 

Here:  a  baj'. 

101.  (iKqKrtArto  q  —  the  one  with  the  many  islands.  Here:  a  large 

lake  with  a  multitude  of  small  islands. 

Sketch  Map  II. 

Willerstedt  Lake  and  its  environs.  Drawn  by  Qaqortingneq. 
Looking  almost  from  south  to  north. 

1.  EqaluArtujaq  —  the  one  where  salmon-trout  fry  abound.  Here: 

a  small  lake  running  into  Willerstedt  Lake. 

2.  isortoq  —  the  unclear  one.  Here:  a  cove  in  No.  19. 

3.  tuaktoq  —  the  slender  one.  Here:  a  narrow  spit  running  out 

into  No.  19. 

4.  kii|itjoq  —  the  high  one.  A  locality  at  a  point. 

5.  tikEranajuk  —  the  big  one  like  a  forefinger.  Here:  a  long  point, 
f).  qikErtA'rjuAq  —  the  big  island.  Here:  a  peninsula  like  an  island. 

7.  qErnalik  —  the  dark  one.  Here:  a  big  peninsula  with  dark  hills. 

8.  "itkatlrulik  —  the  place  where  there  are  rocks.  Here:  a  bay. 

9.  itkatlraq  —  the  rock.  Here:  a  bay  where  there  is  a  big  rock. 

10.  majArLEq  —  meaning  unknown.  Here:  an  island. 

11.  Eqalucjitjoq  —  the  place  where  there  are  good  trout.  Here:  a 

lake  with  an  outlet  to  No.  19. 

12.  tikErA'rjuAq  —  cf.  No.  5.  Here:  a  small  point  stretching  out  into 

the  lake  almost  parallel  to  the  shore. 

13.  qikErtiit  —  the  islands.  Here:  a  peninsula  like  an  island. 

14.  ume  vik  —  the  place  where  there  has  been  a  wreck.  Here:  a 

small  bay. 

15.  ({iiy.iq  —  the  innermost  part.  Here:  a  cove. 

16.  isDrtuArjuk  —  the  little  turbid  one.  A  lake  with  an  outlet  to 

No.  19.  The  name  arises  from  unclear  —  presumably 
muddy  —  water. 

17.  tikErqAriktoq  —  the  place  with  the  well-formed  point. 

18.  tikErArJuAq  —  see  No.  12. 
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19.  nåcilik  —  the  one  with  the  seals.  The  Eskimo  name  for  Wil- 

lerstedt  lake.  And  see  Map  1,  No.  27. 

20.  inukjuk  —  the  cairn.  Here:  a  point,  presumably  with  cairns 

used  for  caribou  hunting  in  former  times. 

21.  A'riAq  —  the  space  between  the  shoulder  blades,  of.  Map  I, 

No.  27. 

22.  ko-QAq  —  the  course  of  the  river.  Here:  the  river  forming  the 

outlet  of  No.  19  to  the  sea. 

23.  irimajuiiktoq  —  see  Map  I,  No.  79  a. 

24.  nablua  atlEq  ■ —  the  lowest  crossing  place.  Here:  the  same  as 

Map  I,  No.  85. 

25.  igluktalik  —  the  same  as  Map  I,  No.  80. 

26.  akuklEq  —  see  Map  I,  No.  81. 

27.  avatlEq  —  see  Map  I,  No.  82. 

28.  tasiujaq  —  the  lake-like  gulf.  Here:  Inner  Tasiussaq  (of.  Map  I). 

29.  ikErasak  —  the  sound.  The  same  as  Map  I,  No.  84. 

30.  kuki^jArsiorfik  —  the  place  where  one  finds  flint  for  arrow 

heads.  Here:  a  point. 

31.  itiblEq  —  the  portage  (cf.  Map  I,  No.  63). 

32.  iviktA-rorto-q  —  the  same  as  Map  I,  No.  50. 

33.  puivat-A-rtoq  —  the  same  as  Map  I,  No.  53. 

34.  tasiujaq  —  corresponds  to  Outer  Tasiussaq,  see  Map  I,  No.  51. 

35.  imilik  —  the  watery  one.  Corresponds  to  Map  1,  No.  57,  where 

the  plural  of  the  word  is  used,  because  there  are  several 
islands. 

36.  qaErtjut  —  corresponds  to  Map  I,  No.  56. 

37.  tikErabluk  —  the  forefinger.  Here:  a  long  point. 

Sketch  Map  III. 
Survey  Map  of  King  William's  Land.  Drawn  by  Qaqortingneq. 
Looking  from  south  to  north. 

1.  malErualik  —  the  place  where  one  follows  after  (i.  e.  the  caribou). 

Here:  a  point,  a  well-known  autumn  hunting  place. 

2.  tasErJuAq  —  the  big  lake.  Lies  just  inside  No.  1. 

3.  kar^erLUArJuk  —  the  little  fjord.  Here:  a  small  indentation  in 

the  coast. 

4.  sat'iumanEq  —  the  projecting  one.  Here:  a  peninsula  on  the 

west  side  of  the  island. 

5.  kar^ilugjuAq  —  the  big  headland. 

6.  tununEq  —  the  back.  Here:  a  stretch  of  land  on  the  north 

side  of  the  island. 
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7.  ujArnsukJuktalik  —  the  place  with  the  many  pieces  of  rock.  A 

small  island  north  of  No.  6.  This,  and  the  following 
island,  form  Beaufort  Islands. 

8.  kiqiktuArJuk  —  the  little  hill.  Island  close  to  No.  7. 

9.  iihliit.oq  —  the  place  where  there  is  much  nest-down.  Here:  an 

island  where  birds  (presumably  eider  ducks)  breed. 

10.  sublA  rJuk   —  the  little  sound.  The  channel  between  Nos.  8 

and  9. 

11.  cjEcjErtArJuAq  —  the  big  island.  Northwest  of  Matty  Island. 

12.  kiri'Aq  —  the  mountain.  Here:  the  lofty  island  of  Kingaq. 

13.  AqixsgErto-t  —  where  ptarmigan  are  abundant.  An  island  south 

of  Matty  Island, 

14.  kigiguErtAq  —  the  place  that  is  high.  Here:  the  high  land  on 

the  northeast  side  of  King  William's  Land. 

15.  Eqalur^miut  —  those  who  live  by  the  trout  place.  Old  Tuneq 

settlement  near  a  river. 

16.  igluligA  rJuk  —  the  little  place  with  houses.  Locality  on  a 

peninsula. 

17.  sa*t"orto"q  —  the  place  with  the  many  flat  ones  (stones). 

18.  agvAq  —  the  halved  one.  A  peninsula  divided  by  a  bay  cutting 

into  it. 

19.  sa  t  uAvJuk  —  the  little  flat  one.  A  locality  in  Schwatka  Bay. 

20.  sa  t  uArJo-p  kar^nrLua  —  the  bay  with  the  little  flat  one.  The 

Eskimo  name  for  Schwatka  Bay. 

21.  orjorto-q   —   the  blubber-abounding  one.  Here:  a  bay,  Gjøa 

Harbour.  Presumably  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  after  the  spring  hunting  the  blubber  is  cached  there 
as  winter  supplies. 

22.  AqixsgErto't  —  the  ptarmigan-abounding  ones.  Here:  two  small 

islands,  Hovgaards  Islands. 

23.  qiuuA-q  —  the  place  where  one  can  freeze  to  death.  Here:  a 

small  island. 

24.  qo-rqa  —  meaning  unknown.  A  frequented  autumn  centre  of 

the  salmon  fishery. 

25.  tasErJuaq  —  the  big  lake.  Has  an  outlet  at  No.  24. 

26.  qEqErtaligA-rJuk  —  the  one  with  the  many  islands.  A  lake  in 

the  interior. 

27.  to  klikto  q  —  the  place  with  the  many  great  northern  divers. 

A  small  lake. 

28.  tunuklEq  —  the  hindmost  one.  Here:  a  lake. 

29.  niAqornalik  —  the  place  with  the  head-shaped  mountain.  A 

locality  near  a  lake. 

30.  lasErsjuAq  —  the  big  lake. 
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31.  ATiAq  —  the  space  between  the  shoulder  blades.  Here:  a  lake. 

32.  kakivakt.ir\vik  —  the  place  where  one  uses  the  leister.  Here: 

a  lake  which  presumably  has  derived  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  trout  are  caught  there  from  the  ice  with  the 
leister. 

33.  nak-Arfik  —  the  place  where  one  has  fallen  through.  Here: 

a  lake. 

34.  amicoq  —  the  narrow  one.  Here:  a  lake. 

35.  qECjErtArtD'rA  rJuk   —   the   little  one  with  the  many  islands. 

Here:  a  lake. 

36.  qEqErtArtaligjuAq  —  the  big  one  with  the  many  islands.  Here: 

a  lake. 


Sketch  Map  IV. 
Tracing  of  Godfred  HanseT}'s  map   of  King   William's  Land  and 
environs;  various  details,  lakes,  etc.  and  Eskimo  place-names 
inserted  by  Qaqortingneq.  Looking  from  south  to  north. 

1.  ko-najuk  —  the  big  river.  Here:  Back  River. 

2.  ko  n'UAq   —  the  little  river.  Here:  Hayes  River. 

3.  tArajun-uAq  —  the  little  sea.  Here:  Elliot  Bay. 

4.  isu'^'Jat  kir|-ai  —   the  mountains  of  land's  end.  A  ridge  inside 

Cape  Barclay.  Its  Eskimo  name  "land's  end"  has  been 
given  it  because  to  a  traveller  coming  from  the  outside 
it  looks  as  if  it  was  the  end  of  land  in  the  fjord. 

5.  tuluk  a-t  —  the  young  ravens.  Locality  close  to  Cape  Barclay 

where  ravens  breed. 

6.  o-m-an"Aq  —  the  heart-shaped  one.  Here:  King  Island. 

7.  qa-bbrsErtorJuAq  —  the  one  that  looks  whitish  from  a  distance. 

Here:  Montreal  Island,  which  is  almost  certainly  a  pen- 
insula. 

8.  kii|-a-k  —  the  two  mountains.  Here:  Cap  Britannia. 

9.  siorArto-q  —  the  sandy  one.  Here:  Point  Ogle. 

10.  alrArusEq  —  the  one  that  is  like  an  afterbirth.  Here:  an  island. 

11.  nuvutEroq  —  the  long  point.  Here  is  the  so-called  qablunA-rsiorfik, 

where  some  of  Franklin's  men  perished  and  where  the 
Eskimos  used  to  look  for  iron,  lead  and  similar  leavings 
of  white  men.  Hence  its  name. 

12.  qoqitlrDq   —   the  narrow  place.   Here:   the  narrow  Simpson 

Strait. 

13.  so'rLortoq  —  meaning  unknown.  Here:  a  small  island.  To  the 

soutwest  is  the  islet  siut  i.  e.  the  ear. 

14.  naujato-q  —  the  place  with  the  many  gulls.  Here:  a  small 
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lake,  a  haunt  of  gulls.  Often  used  as  a  settlement  for 
those  whom  distress  forces  to  fish  for  arctic  cod. 

15.  (|ii|  Arsaut  —  the  place  where  one  lays  meat  offerings  to  the 

spirits  of  the  dead.  Here:  a  small  peninsula  in  the  region 
where  the  arctic  cod  especially  abounds,  the  emergency 
ration  of  the  district. 

Along  the  rest  of  the  north  coast  of  Adelaide  Pen- 
insula are  the  following  named  islands,  given  below  in 
their  proper  order:  igloqat'Arflk  (the  place  where  one 
practises  throwing  with  the  sling);  tikEranajuk  (the  little 
forefinger-like);  kirj^-aliup  o-gArsiorfia  (the  cod  place  of 
the  mountain  country);  kaipvA-rivigjuAq  (the  place  whence 
one  starts  inland  towards  the  east  —  i.  e.  to  hunt  the 
seal  on  the  ice);  kigii^nErsAq  (the  highest  one);  saklEq 
(the  foremost  one);  simiutAq  (the  cork,  i.  e.  lying  in  the 
narrow  entrance  to  a  small  cove  as  a  cork  lies  in  a  bottle 
mouth);  umiujAq  (that  resembling  a  raft  of  two  kayaks 
tied  together);  kiiyktoq  (the  high  one);  sir^aijatlEq  (that 
which  recalls  a  pregnant  woman). 

16.  kamikluk  —  the  bad  kamik.  Here:  a  locality  on  the  coast  of 

Adelaide  Peninsula. 

17.  kaklErfik  —  the  place  where  it  once  thundered.  A  small  bay. 

18.  e-ta  —  meaning  unknown.  A  small  island. 

19.  nunAriArJuAq  —  the  place  where  many  go  ashore.  Here:  an 

island  that  has  got  its  name  because  before  abandoning 
sealing  for  caribou  hunting,  people  gather  there  and  agree 
as  to  where  to  spend  the  summer.  Round  this  island  are 
some  smaller  islands,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important:  kar|ilErA  'rjuk  (the  little  innermost  one), 
inuiaktoq  (the  populous  one),  and  tAiurJuAq  (the  big 
shadow). 

20.  tikErqjit  —   the  small   forefingers.   Two  long  peninsulas,  one 

on  each  side  of  a  narrow  bay. 

21.  tajArnE'rjuAq  —   the  big  forearm.  A  rather  large  island,  in 

shape  resembling  the  flipper  of  a  seal. 

22.  qiri^mErto-q  —  the  place  where  there  are  many  dogs.  Well-known 

settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Sherman  Inlet. 

23.  torjukat  ak  —  the  narrow  house  entrance.  Here:  the  narrow 

entrance  to  Sherman  Inlet  (or  Sherman  Bay). 

24.  qAqortai^^uAq  —  the  white  stone  or  the  limestone.  An  island  in  the 

narrow  part  of  Sherman  Inlet.  Some  way  inside  it  are 
a  few  small  islands:  qaErtuArjuit  (the  small,  barren  rocks). 

25.  aimåtqut-åk  —  a  local  term,  sometimes  used  of  the  broads  of 

a  river.  Here:  the  inner,  wider  part  of  Sherman  Inlet. 


Sketch-Map  IV. 

Tracing  of  Godfred  Hansen's  map  of  King  William's  Land  and  environs;  various  details, 
lakes,  etc.  and  Eskimo  place-names  inserted  bj' Qaqortingneq.  Looking  from  south  to  north 
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26.  ikAriJ'jit  —  the  fords.  Small  islands  leading  from  Markham 

Strait  out  over  Queen  Maud's  Sea.  Travellers  from  Vic- 
toria Land  follow  these  islands  on  their  way  over  Queen 
Maud's  Sea,  hence  the  name. 

27.  siorAi'JuAq  —  the  big  sandy  one.  The  most  northerly  of  the 

Royal  Geographical  Society's  Islands,  the  southerly  one 
being  known  as  nukluktArwik  (the  place  where  one  plays 
with  the  nukluktAq). 

28.  umiArtalik  —  the  place  where  there  are  umiaq.  Here:  Crenchel 

Island. 

29.  aviur^'mavik  —  the  place  where  we  split  up.  Here:  an  island 

lying  in  the  west  end  of  Simpson  Strait  and  has  received 
its  name  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  people  who 
had  been  sealing  together,  split  up  here  and  went  to 
the  various  places  where  they  intended  to  spend  the 
summer. 

30.  malErualik  —  see  Map  HI,  No.  1. 

31.  pir^orsAq  —  the  little  hill.  Here:  an  island.  Northwest  of  it  lies 

another  small  island  qajorLEq  (froth  on  soup). 

32.  ErtuAq  —  meaning  not  known.  A  small  island.  On  the  north- 

west of  it  is  another:  EqixagiAq  (the  sandpiper). 

33.  nunAriacaut  kar^ErLua   —   the  bay  at  the  place  where  folk 

gather  in  spring. 

34.  sat-iumanEq   —   see  Map  III,  No.  4.  The  Eskimo  name  for 

Cape  Crozier. 

35.  kar^ilugjuAq  —    see  Map  HI,  No.  5. 

36.  EqaluA-rJuit  paTi^a  —  the  mouth  of  the  little  trout  place.  Col- 

linson  Bay. 

37.  tunorri^up  nuna-  —  the  land  of  behind.  The  most  northerly  pen- 

insula on  King  William's  Land.  Cf.  Map  HI,  No.  6. 

38.  kim-ugiAq  —  the  place  whence  one  goes  west  (i.  e.  to  sea). 

James  Ross  Strait. 

39.  ubluto  k  ut  —  see  Map  HI,  Nos.  7 — 9-  Beaufort  Islands. 

40.  qsqErtArJuAq  —  see  Map  HI,  No.  11. 

41.  kir|  Aq  —  see  Map  HI,  No.  12.  Matty  Island. 

42.  iluvfak  —  the  place  whence  one  turns  inwards:  after  having 

hunted  the  seal  at  the  breathing  holes  one  now  turns 
in  among  the  lands. 

43.  iviai^Ernat  —  the  breasts.  A  mountainous  part. 

44.  kigiu  ErsAq  —  see  Map  HI,  No.  14. 

45.  Eqalui^miut  —  see  Map  HI,  No.  15. 

46.  AqixsgErto  t  —  see  Map  HI,  No.  13. 

47.  igluligA-rJuk  —  see  Map  HI,  No.  16. 
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48.  akUrtalik  —  the  place  where  there  are  black  bears.  Here: 

a  point. 

49.  sa  t  orto  q  —  see  Map  III,  No.  17. 

50.  agvAq  —  see  Map  III,  No.  18. 

51.  sa  t  uArJuk  —  see  Map  III,  No.  19. 

52.  sa  t  uArJo  p  kar^ErLua  —  see  Map  III,  No.  20. 

53.  orjorto  q  —  see  Map  III,  No.  21.  Gjøa  Harbour. 

54.  AqixsgErto  t  —  see  Map  III,  No.  22. 

55.  qo  rqa  —  see  Map  HI,  No.  24. 

56.  qiunA-q  —  see  see  Map  HI,  No.  23. 

57.  kai]^ErLukJuAq  —  the  big  fjord.  Douglas  Bay. 

58.  kar^ErArwikJuAq  —  the  big  point. 

59.  ko  k  —  the  river.  Castor  and  Pollux  River. 

60.  ko-gArJuAq  —  the  big  river.  Murchison  River. 

61.  kuxup  pa-r|a  —  the  river  mouth.  Shepherd  bay. 

62.  qain-ilErfiup  tikEra  —  the  point  where  the  kayaks  are  laid  up. 

Small  peninsula  north  of  Murchison  River. 

63.  IkpigA-rJo  p  itErLa-  —  the  bay  of  the  big  brink.  The  innermost 

and  northernmost  part  of  Shepherd  bay. 

64.  ikpigA-rJuk  —  the  great  brink. 

65.  sa*t*oq  —  the  flat  one.  A  peninsula. 

66.  kanivÅriAq  —  the  place  where  one  goes  eastwards,  i.  e.  in  to- 

wards land.  The  northern  part  of  Rae  Strait. 

67.  sukArnEq  —  the  place  where  the  ice  is  cut  up  by  current;  the 

current-cut  one.  The  southern  part  of  James  Ross  Strait. 

68.  qo'rnroq  —  the  narrow  part.  Here:  a  lake  which  narrows  in  at 

the  middle. 

69.  qijulik'ut    —    the  place  with    driftwood.    Here:  a  lake.  See 

Map  I,  No.  72  b. 

70.  EqaluArtuJoq  —  the  place  where  there  are  plenty  of  small  trout. 

See  Map  I,  No.  12. 

71.  isortoq  —  the  turbid  one.  A  lake.  See  Map  I,  No.  19. 

72.  kitir|usA-rA-rJuk  —  the  small  cleft  ones.  Some  lakes  lying  among 

deep  ravines. 

73.  qEqErtArto-q  —  the  one  with  the  many  islands.  A  large  lake, 

see  Map  I,  No.  101. 

74.  nacilik  —  the  one  with  the  seals.  Willerstedt  Lake,  see  Map  I, 

No.  27. 

75.  Eqalugiktuk  —  the  two  lakes  that  have  good  trout. 

76.  tasinajuk  —  the  lake.  See  Map  I,  No.  17. 

77.  kar^iklEq  —  the  most  easterly  one.  A  lake,  see  Map  I,  No.  32. 

78.  kir]^-Aq  —  the  mountain.  Lake,  see  Map  I,  No.  37. 

79.  to'jaoq  —  meaning  unknown.  A  lake. 
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80.  tasEi-JuAq  —  the  big  lake.  See  Map  I,  No.  39. 

81.  par^nErtD-q  —  the  place  where  caribou  bulls  abound.  A  large 

lake,  see  Map  I,  No.  23. 

82.  IvitATOrto-q  —  the  lake  with  the  many  trout.  See  Map  I,  No.  50. 

83.  nutiblEriktuk  —  the  two  with  the  good  freshwater  trout.  See 

Map  I,  No.  48. 

84.  ublihaulikJuAq  —  the  place  of  the  many  tower  traps.  Here:  a 

lake.  See  Map  I,  No.  44. 

85.  ublihauligA-rJuk  —  the  little  place  with  the  many  tower  traps. 

See  Map  I,  No.  42. 


Sketch  Map  V. 
The  Netsilingmiut  hunting  grounds  in  the  area  from  Boothia  Isthmus 
over  Boothia  Felix  to  North  Somerset  and  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
via  Bellot  Strait.  Drawn  by  Itqilik,  of  Eqornangerfik. 
Looking  from  south  to  north. 

1.  ta-klukJuAq  —  the  big  shadow.  A  mountain  on  the  east  coast 

of  Boothia  Isthmus  not  far  from  the  head  of  Lord 
Mayor  Bay. 

2.  Arwiik  —  the  two  streams.  Caribou  crossing  place  south  of  Lord 

Mayor  Bay.  Quite  close  to  this  is  another  crossing  place, 
isAruAq  (the  wing),  a  favourite  settlement.  At  Arwak  there 
are  ruins  of  Tunit  dwellings. 

3.  akuliAråt'åk  —  the  little  root  of  the   nose.   A  point  between 

two  bays. 

4.  qikErtArJuAk  —  the  big  island.  Situated  in  the  south  part  of 

Lord  Mayor  Bay.  Quite  close  are  the  islands  naicoq  (the 
short  one)  and  qilErtir^'UAq  (the  little  toupee). 

5.  saklErJuAq  —  the  big  one  that  lies  in  front.  An  island. 

6.  qikErtat  —  the  islands. 

7.  ukalErpiik  —  the  giant  hare.  An  island  in  shape  recalling  a 

hare.  North  of  it  is  another  island  sakfiorfik  (the  place 
where  one  works  in  iron:  found  at  Ross's  winter  quarters). 

8.  icuArtorfik  —  the  place  where  one  uses  the  itsuartorneq  method 

of  hunting.  In  this  case  it  is  Lord  Mayor  Bay.  On  the 
mainland  a  little  to  the  north  of  No.  6  is  the  locality 
tua-t  (the  hunters),  especially  known  for  the  sealing 
method  itErtulEriJut,  which  is  used  here. 

9.  icuArtorfiup  kar^ErLua  —  the  inner  part  of  Lord  Mayor  Bay.  To 

the  north  of  it  is  qilanA-rto"t  —  "the  sample  bite  of 
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joyous  expectation",  i.  e.  Victoria  Harbour,  where  Ross 
wintered  in  1831 — 32.  Round  about  he  left  anchor  cables 
and  other  iron  from  his  ship,  and  this  metal  became  of 
great  significance  to  the  implement  technique  of  the 
tribe.  Therefore  it  is  a  place  to  which  one  always  looked 
forward,  both  when  Ross  was  there  and  since.  Hence 
the  name. 

10.  o-man-atluk  —  the  heart-shaped  one.  A  small  island  of  the 

usual  Umånaq  type. 

11.  no-kliArJuit  —  the  points.  Close  to  it  are  the  islands  avatAr- 

paujat  (those  that  are  like  big  harpoon  bladders)  and 
qikErtA-rJuakluk  (the  two  small  islands). 

12.  anAriArtorfik  —  the  place  one  goes  to  shit.  Here:  a  lake. 

13.  ib-riktoq  —  the  place  that  has  good  iloq  trout.  A  lake  north 

of  12. 

14.  tasiluk   —   the  poor  lake.  Lies  in  the  same  area  as  the  two 

foregoing. 

15.  qikErtA-rJuk  —  the  little  island. 

16.  avicibfik  —  the  parting  place.  The   locality  on   land  where 

they  gather  previous  to  scattering  for  the  caribou 
hunting. 

17.  atanikitlroq  —  the  place  where  only  little  hangs  together  (with 

land).  A  curved  point. 

18.  ilaunilik  —  the  place  where  the  ice-scoop  has  been  used.  A 

fairly  big  lake  where  trout  are  fished  in  winter. 

19.  qikErtanajuk  —  the  strange  island. 

20.  kARåt  —  those  that  form  the  outer  edge.  Some  hills  forming 

a  projecting  cape. 

21.  tinus'A-rJuit  —  the  little  ones  that  are  left  dry  at  low  water. 

Just  to  the  north  is  tinus'åt;  something  that  is  left  dry 
at  low  water.  A  row  of  small  rocks. 

22.  ArfErtoxiAq  —  the  little  place  where  whales  abound.  May  also 

mean:  the  place  that  recalls  ArfErto-q  —  Bellot  Island. 
Here:  a  rather  big  hay. 

23.  nuvutEroq  —  the  narrow  point.  To  the  north  is  a  small  island 

ir|nErit  (the  fire-stones). 

24.  qamaninajuk  —  the  broad.  A  lake  with  an  outlet  into  22.  A 

trout-fishing  place.  Close  to  it  is  a  high  mountain  in  low 
country  called  qikErtArJuAq  (the  big  island). 

25.  tasErJuaq  —  the  big  lake. 

26.  ur[3"rfik  —  the  place  where  one  drives  the  caribou  together. 

Here:  a  lake. 


Prince 

ofWales 

Island 


Sketch-Map  V. 

The  Netsilingmiut  hunting  grounds  in  tlie  area  from  Boothia  Isthmus  over  to  Boothia  Felix  to 
North  Somerset  and  Prince  of  Wales  Island  via  Bellot  Strait.  Drawn  by  Itqilik  of  Eqornangerfik. 

Looking  from  south  to  north. 
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27.  nat)lortA-q  —  the  new  crossing  place.  A  lake  with  an  outlet 

into  a  bay  that  is  called  niihlortaup  pa-r^a. 

28.  ikEiasiik  —  the  sound.  Bellot  Strait. 

29.  ArfErto  n  uAq  —  the  little  one  where  there  are  many  whales. 

Here:  a  small  lake  with  an  outlet  in  a  bay  and  where 
there  is  a  crossing  place  for  caribou. 

30.  amicorJuAq  —  the  elongated  one.  Here:  an  island.  Close  to  it 

are  two  other  islands  called  qikErtsit  (the  islands). 

31.  qEqErtaujAq  —  the  peninsula. 

32.  ublahaut  —  the  lower  trap.  A  locality  on  the  coast. 

33.  qasXiujAq  —  that  like  a  festival  house.  Here:  a  bay  divided 

into  two  by  a  point.  Inside  a  bay  is  a  mountain,  called 
kitir|-uja-kluk  (the  deeply  cleft  one).  Nearby  is  a  fairly 
big  lake  and  a  salmonfishing  place  called  qasxiujiip  tasia 
(the  lake  by  that  like  a  festival  house). 

34.  nigA-rtorfik  —  the  place  where  one  hunts  with  snares.  A  local- 

ity on  the  coast. 

35.  malatuArJuk  —  the  one  who  throws  his  head  back  so  that  a 

hollow  appears  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Here:  a  bay. 

36.  itiluk  —  the  rump  place.  An  intendation  in  the  coast. 

37.  iviåriErnåt  —  "the  nipple  mountains". 

38.  sat-iumanEq  —  the  prominent  one.  Here:  a  projecting  point 

where  the  magnetic  north  pole  is.  Close  by  is  a  locality 
called  qablo-Jiit  (the  hollows). 

39.  manimauEq  —  the  smooth  flat  one.  A  locality  on  the  coast. 

40.  qikErtaujAq  —  the  island-like  one.  A  small  peninsula. 

41.  tikETArJuAq  —  the  big  forefinger-like  one.  A  long,  projecting 

point.  Near  to  it  is  the  locality  ublihaulikJuAq  (the  place 
where  there  are  tower  traps). 

42.  kar)^ErLukJuAq  —  the  big  bay.  The  Eskimo  name  for  Josephine 

Bay.  In  its  hinterland  lie  the  lakes  amicoq  (the  narrow 
one),  taherJuAq  (the  big  lake)  and  kar^Er'Luk  (the  bay), 
here:  a  lake  where  there  is  a  caribou  crossing  place  and 
ruins  of  Tuneq  houses. 

43.  miso-majut  —  those  that  have  been  dipped  in  the  water.  Pre- 

sumably small  rocks  in  the  sea. 

44.  riiAqoniAq  —  the  head-like  one.  A  promontory. 

45.  qaErtuArJuit   —   the   small   barren   rocks.  Here:   islands;  see 

Map  I,  No.  56. 

46.  imilxit  —  the  watery  ones.  See  Map  I,  Nos.  56  and  57. 

47.  tasiujaq  —  the  lake-like  one.  Outer  Tasiussaq  at  Boothia  Isth- 

mus, see  Map  1,  No.  51. 
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48.  Eqornåi^-Erfiup  nuna-   —  the  principal  land  of  the  backside- 

wiping  phice.  North  Somerset. 

49.  Eq3rnai|  Erfik  —  the  place  where  one  is  always  wanting  his 

backside  properly  wiped.  A  settlement  on  North  Somer- 
set where  there  are  many  ruins  of  Tunit  houses.  The 
name  is  derived  fiom  the  fact  that  the  place  is  so  bare 
that  it  is  even  difficult  to  find  so  much  grass  or  moss 
that  one  can  perform  this  particular  office  properly. 

50.  qEqErtArJuAq  —  the  big  island.  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 


Sketch  Map  VI. 
The  principal  localities  in  the  region  of  Lord  Mayor  Bay  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Boothia  Isthmus  as  far  as  the  extreme  westerly 
stretches  of  Tigdluarflk  Lake.  Looking  almost  from  south  to  north. 

Drawn  by  Iksivalitaq. 

1.  ikikitlroq  —  the  narrows.  A  locality  in  the  most  westerly  inlet 

of  Map  I,  No.  44. 

2.  nakasur^nAq  —  that  like  the  calf  of  a  leg.  A  locality  in  the 

same  area.  Has  apparently  got  its  name  from  a  turn  in 
the  lake  resembling  the  calf  of  a  leg.  It  is  in  fact  a 
commonly  used  place-name. 

3.  uliun  aujait  —  the  place  that  resembles  the  back  piece  over  the 

hindquarters  of  a  marine  animal.  Here:  a  caribou  cross- 
ing place. 

4.  ublisautErajuit  ikiArtai  —  the  kayak  embarking  place  of  the 

tower-trap  lakes.  The  lake  is  narrow  at  this  place,  where 
caribou  often  swim  over  in  migrating  time.  The  name 
describes  the  place  where  the  hunter  usually  hides  with 
his  kayak  in  order  to  pursue  the  caribou  when  they 
have  got  well  into  the  lake. 

5.  ublihauligjuAq  —  that  furnished  with  tower  traps.  Here  it  is 

the  name  of  a  big  lake  known  for  the  many  caribou 
that  come  to  it;  corresponds  to  Map  I,  Nos.  42  and  44. 

6.  ublihautEroriAq  —  the  place  where  one  passes  the  tower  traps. 

7.  tikErArjuaq  —  the  big  forefinger.  Here:  a  point  from  which  the 

caribou  set  out  over  the  lake. 

8.  qaErtuA'rjuit  —  the  small,  bare,  smooth  rocks. 

9.  kar]^-utErwik  —  an  irregular  word-form,  presumably  meaning 

the  place  where  one  gets  a  supply  of  snow-geese  (kaipq). 
Here:  a  small  island. 
10.  itErutisiorwik  —  also  irregular;  possibly  means:  the  place  where 
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one  can  usually  procure  something  to  which  one  wakes 
up  with  pleasure,  for  instance  good  hunting.  For  it  is  a 
very  common  thing  that  one  sleeps  very  long  in  places 
where  there  is  no  game  to  encourage  early  rising. 

11.  qutli^jArtalik  —  the  place  where  there  is  stone  that  can  be 

used  for  lamps.  An  island  in  the  lake. 

12.  avatari^iArfik  —  the  place  on  land  where  one  bars  the  way  to 

that  which  is  out  in  the  lake,  i.  e.  caribou. 

13.  nabluArJuk  —  the  little  crossing  place.  A  lake  over  which 

caribou  usually  swim  during  their  trek. 

14.  imA-rij  at  —  the  places  where  they  (the  caribou)  go  out  into 

the  lake.  A  locality  at  Tigdluarfik  Lake. 

15.  maratU  rJuk  —  the  little  swamp. 

16.  marukluk  —  the  swamp. 

17.  qikErtArqiktoq  —  that  well-furnished  with  islands.  Islands  in 

No.  33. 

18.  ujArasukJuktujoq  —  the  place  where  rocks  are  plentiful.  An 

island  in  No.  33. 

19.  inuksuktujoq  —  where  cairns  abound.  Island  in  No.  33. 

20.  iloTfiATusEq   —   the  little  iloq-trout   fishing  place.    Island  in 

No.  33. 

21.  tikorAriktoq  —  the  one  with  the  well  formed  point.  A  locality 

by  the  lake. 

22.  iloTsiorfik  —  the  same  meaning  as  No.  20.  An  island  in  the 

lake. 

23.  qEqErsitorLEq  —  the  luxuriant  island. 

24.  avatArpive-t  —  the   really   big   bladders.   Two   small  islands, 

whose  shape  has  given  them  this  name. 

25.  UA-rqat  —  the  small  stomach-like  ones,  or:  the  small  excre- 

scences. Here;  two  small  points. 

26.  tupA-rfe-t  —  the  tent  place. 

27.  napAriArtalik  —  the  place  where  there  is  something  upright 

(i.  e.  cairns).  Here:  a  point. 

28.  kari^ErLUArJuk  —  the  cove. 

29.  qorLortup  ko  a  —  the  river  of  the  waterfall.  Always  open,  even 

in  winter. 

30.  qikErtA'rjuAq  —  the  big  island. 

31.  manorqalik  —  meaning  unknown.  Here:  a  point. 

32.  inuk-Arasuk-oq  —  irregular  word-form,  presumably  meaning: 

the  place  where  many  hunters  often  gather.  A  caribou 
crossing  place. 

33.  tikluArfik  —  the  place  where  one  holds  fist-fights. 

34.  akluanajuk  —  the  fishing  hole.  A  locality  by  the  lake. 
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35.  aukån-A-rjuk   —   the   current-cut   place.   Here:    the   outlet  of 

No.  33  to  a  broad  not  far  from  its  outlet  in  Lord  Mayor 
Baj''s  inner  cove. 

36.  nuvErLuit  —  the  prominent  ones.  Here:  some  points. 

37.  tikErA'rjuAq  —  the  big  forefinger.  A  point  in  Lord  Mayor  Bay. 

38.  icuArtorfik  —  the  place  where  icuArtoruEq  hunting  is  pursued. 

39.  imArLuktuk  —  those  that  are  supplied  with  bad  drinking  water. 

Small  islands  near  the  shore  of  Lord  Mayor  Bay. 

40.  upir^'ive-t  —  the  summer  places.  A  locality  on  the  east  shore 

of  No.  33. 

41.  kakitlArnat  kar^ErLuat  —  the  saxifrage  cove. 

42.  saunive't  —  the  place  where  the  bones  were  left  (of  the  caribou 

that  where  caught).  A  locality  by  Tigdluarfik  Lake.  At 
this  lake,  where  there  were  so  many  caribou  crossing 
places  and  where,  before  the  introduction  of  firearms, 
winter  supplies  had  to  be  procured  at  the  "holy"  paths 
of  the  caribou,  great  care  had  to  be  observed  as  regards 
the  bones  of  the  animals  that  had  been  eaten,  these 
often  having  to  be  protected  by  caching  against  wild 
beasts. 

43.  o-m-an-Aq  —  the  heart-shaped  one.  See  Map  V,  No.  10. 

44.  qablunATsiorfik  —  the  place  where  one  seeks  white  men's 

things.  One  of  Ross's  winter  harbours. 

45.  qilErtir["UAq  —  the  little  toupee.  See  Map  V  under  No.  4. 

46.  qilauA  rto-t  —  see  Map  V,  under  No.  9. 

47.  kii^'ArjuAq  —  the  big  mountain. 

48.  qikErtåt  —  the  islands. 

49.  sitorAr^fik  —  the  place  where  one   slides  down  something. 

Mountain  slope  by  the  shore  of  Lord  Mayor  Bay. 

50.  apo'lujat  —  those  who  stand  close  together  (?).  Here :  a  number 

of  points. 

51.  niAqoruAq  —  the  head-like  one. 

52.  qikErtA-rquk  —  the  two  small  islands. 

53. ,  aviulitlArfik  —  the  place  where  one's  ears  I'ing.  A  locality  near 
a  bay  whence  one  used  to  go  inland  for  caribou  hunting. 
It  means  good  luck  when  a  hunter's  ears  ring  before 
starting  out  on  a  hunt.  Thus  the  ears  of  eager  hunters 
have  often  rung  at  this  spot  where  the  hunts  were 
started. 

54.  auvAriArtorfiup  kar^ErLua  —  the  caribou-hunting  bay.  The  place 

whence  the  hunters  went  inland  after  caribou. 

55.  akukle-t  —  the  middle  ones.  A  bay  between  two  lakes. 

56.  kar^ErLUArJuk  —  the  little  bay. 
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57.  uivfiik  —  the  place  where  one  makes  a  detour.  Here:  a  bay 

with  a  lake  on  the  inside. 

58.  qEqErtalugjuAq  —  the  big  island. 

59.  qikErtA  rqut  —  the  little  row  of  islands. 

60.  uktiiksuriniktup  kar^ErLua  —  the  bay  that  has  a  smell  of  female 

genitals. 

61.  nauja  t  —  the  young  gulls.  Small  mountain  by  a  lake  where 

the  gulls  nest. 

Sketch  Map  VII. 
Pelly  Bay  and  its  environs.  Drawn  by  Paglak.  Looking  from 

south  to  north. 

1.  arviligjo  p  tArajua  —   the  sea  of  Arviligssuaq,  the  name  of 

Pelly  Bay. 

2.  kai^^ErLuk  —  the  fjord  on  the  west  side  of  Pelly  Bay. 

3.  ko"k  —  the  river  running  into  the  southwest  arm  of  Pelly  Bay. 

4.  qikertArJuArA-rJugluk  —  the  little  big  island.  Lies  almost  off 

the  mouth  of  No.  3  in  the  innermost  cove  on  the  south- 
west of  Pelly  Bay. 

5.  u^anErLip  ko-a  —  the  most  westerly  river.  Lies  on  the  south- 

west side  of  Pelly  Bay. 

6.  ujAragto  n-uAq  —  the  little  place  with  the  many  stones.  Small 

island  off  the  southwest  shore  of  Pelly  Bay  north  of 
No.  5. 

7.  qibliArtoq  —  the  glittering  one.  Small  island  north  of  No.  6. 

8.  ko  gArJo-p  pa-r^a  —  the  mouth  of  the  big  river.  A  bay  north 

of  No.  7. 

9.  ko-gArJuAq  —  the  big  river. 

10.  A-riAq  —  the  shoulder  piece.    Wide  broads  in  No.  9,  Lake 

Simpson. 

11.  pikiuliArJuit  —  the  small  sprawling  ones.   Here:  three  small 

islands  so  situated  that  they  break  a  straight  stretch  of 
coast. 

12.  ur^ilitait  up  kar^Erlua  —  the  bay  at  Ungilitaitsoq  (an  untrans- 

latable name). 

13.  qoTwigjuAq  —  the  big  piss-pot.  An  island  north  of  No.  2. 

14.  qEqErtA'rjuAq  —  the  big  island.  Just  north  of  No.  13. 

15.  saglErLuagluk  —  the  poor  outermost  one.  The  outer  island  of 

a  row  stretching  northwards  from  No.  2. 

16.  no-vukle-t  —  the  outermost  ones.  Here:   three   small  islands 

running  in  continuation  of  a  point  on  the  mainland. 
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17.  akutle-t  —  the  middle  ones.  Two  small  islands  lying  inside 

the  point  under  No.  16. 

18.  to-nrAito-q  —  the  place  with  the  many  to-nrat,  i.  e.  evil  spirits. 

A  small  island  north  of  No.  17. 

19.  kar^Eq  —  the  promontory. 

20.  augtAq  —  the  spot  of  blood.  A  small  island  north  of  No.  19. 

21.  nakur^ajuk  —  the  two  squinting  ones.   Small   islands  north 

of  No.  20. 

22.  sa-'vbrtalik  —  the  place  where  there  are  things  covered  with 

loose  soil  or  snow.  A  small  island  west  of  No.  21. 

23.  qulibsiun-uAq  —  the  little  cooking  pot.  A  small  island  north  of 

No.  22. 

24.  ke-tuArJuk  —  an  abbreviation  of  kir^igtuArJuk,  the  little  hill. 

Here:  a  small  island  north  of  No.  21. 

25.  qikErtA'rjuAq  —  the  big  island.  Lies  north  of  No.  24. 

26.  saglEq  —  an  island  north  of  No.  25. 

27.  sine  —  the  edge.  A  peninsula  on  the  mainland  west  of  No.  24. 

28.  Eqaluktiat  pa-ri^a  —  the  mouth  of  the  dear  salmon-fishing  place. 

A  cove  southwest  of  No.  27. 

29.  kar^Erlu'gjuAq  —  the  big  cove.  A  bay  south  of  No.  28. 


Sketch  Map  VIII. 
Survey  of  the  stretch  from  the  head  of  Lyon  Inlet  at  Fox  Channel 
to  Sherman  Inlet  at  Queen  Maud's  Sea.  Drawn  by  Sigsaq.  Looking 
from  south-east  to  north-west. 

1.  qikErtalik  —  the  one  with  the  islands.  A  lake  on  Rae  Isthmus. 

2.  naciligA-rJuk  —  the  little  one  with  the  fjord  seals.  A  lake  north 

of  No.  1. 

3.  sa  t'oq  — -  the  flat  one.  The  name  of  Simpson  Peninsula. 

4.  na"javA-'rjuit  —  the  small  ivory-gulls.  A  locality  where  these 

birds  nest. 

5.  kar^ErLu'gjuAq  —  the  big  fjord.  See  No.  29  on  Map.  VII. 

6.  tasinajuk  —  the  big  lake  (Lake  Simpson?). 

7.  sa"t"oq  —  the  meaning  is  the  same  as  No.  3.  Here:  the  same 

as  No.  70  on  Map.  I. 

8.  o-m-an-A'rjuAq  —  the  big  heart-shaped  one.  A  small  island  north 

of  Adelaide  Peninsula,  prominent  in  the  landscape  owing 
to  its  peculiar  form. 

9.  saklErJuAq  —  the  big  outer  one.  Large  island  northwest  of 

Adelaide  Peninsula. 
10.  sakU  rJuk  — -  the  little  outer  one.  Island  west  of  No.  9. 
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11.  putulik  —  the  one  with  holes  in  it.  An  island  west  of  No.  10. 

12.  sivriA-q  —  the  steep  one.  Small  island  at  the  mouth  of  Sher- 

man Inlet. 

13.  torjukat-ak  —  the  narrow  house  entrance.  The  same  as  No.  23 

on  Map  IV^:  the  narrow  entrance  to  Sherman  Inlet. 

14.  aimatqut-ak  —  the  same  as  No.  25  on  Map  IV^:  the  inner  part 

of  Sherman  Inlet. 


Netsilik  traditions  of  their  meetings  with  strange  tribes. 

TUNRIT 

The  traditions  of  the  Netsilik  have  it  that  they  are  a  people 
that  have  come  into  the  country  from  elsewhere  and  have  taken  it 
from  the  original  inhabitants.  Where  they  came  from  is  a  question 
that  is  rather  vague  to  them.  They  know  merely  that  when  their 
forefathers  came  to  their  present  hunting  grounds  the  lands  were 
already  populated  with  Tunrit  (pi.  of  Tuneq,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Tunit  of  the  Iglulingmiut). 

They  say  that  in  the  earliest  times  it  was  the  Tunrit  that  made 
the  country  "inhabitable",  which  means  that  they  did  all  the  work 
that  made  it  possible  to  hunt  the  caribou  and  catch  the  salmon 
with  the  gear  they  had  invented  themselves  and  the  hunting  me- 
thods that  were  used.  It  was  the  Tunrit  that  found  the  places 
where  the  caribou  crossed  the  waters,  and  they  built  cairns  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  thus  compelled  the  animals  to 
follow  certain  paths  so  that  while  on  land  they  could  be  hunted 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  from  talut  (hides)  or  pursued  in  kayaks 
at  nablut  (the  crossing  places)  either  over  lakes  or  wide  rivers. 
They  it  was,  too,  that  found  the  fishes  in  the  rivers  and  set  up 
the  saputit  (from  sapiva-:  stop  something  on  its  way),  that  is  to 
say  stone  dams  and  fish  weirs  built  of  stones  at  the  places  where 
the  salmon  run,  so  that  those  that  were  shut  in  could  be  speared 
with  the  leister. 

Their  own  way  of  expressing  their  belief  that  it  was  the  Tunrit 
that  built  up  the  country  is : 

"nunArput  to-nrit  nunarj^-ortika-t,  nabbrtA-rtiblucjo,  tuktutdlo 
Arqusin-iorLugit,  ko  ga-luitlo  saputitA  rtortiblugit :  Our  country  Tunrit 
made  into  country,  giving  it  crossing  places  and  for  the  caribou 
made  paths  and  the  rivers  furnished  with  saputit". 

Although  they  assert  that  the  Tunrit  were  not  Inuit,  they  were 
of  course  some  Eskimo  tribe  or   other.   They   spoke   the  same 
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language  as  the  Netsilingmiut,  thougli  there  was  a  dialectal  difference 
that  is  still  remembered  in  some  traditions.  For  instance  it  is  said 
that  when  the  Tunrit  fled  from  Qingmertoq  they  shouted: 

"qir|mErto-q  tuktutO'rJuAq:  at  Qingmertoq  there  are  many  cari- 
bou !" 

My  informant  told  me  that  the  Inuit  would  never  think  of 
saying  that;  they  would  say: 

"qirimErto-q  tuktuliga-luk",  or  "tuktulinaluk". 

Peculiarly  enough,  tuktutD'rJuAq  is  a  form  that  would  be  quite 
natural  to  the  Inuit  in  Greenland. 

The  Tunrit  did  not  use  the  same  clothes  as  the  Inuit.  In  winter 
the  men  wore  bear  skins,  had  fur  jackets  of  bear  and  trousers  of 
bear,  and  it  is  said  that  when  returning  home  from  hunting  at 
the  breathing  holes,  they  simply  harnessed  a  dog  to  their  hood 
and  allowed  themselves  to  be  dragged  home  in  that  way;  for  bear 
skin  glides  easily  over  the  ice,  does  not  wear  out  so  quickly  and 
for  that  very  reason  is  often  used  instead  of  sledges  by  those 
who  have  no  wood.  Thus  their  sledges  were  never  a  burden  to 
them;  they  were  always  carried  with  them. 

Another  strange  thing  about  the  Tunrit  that  is  often  pointed 
out  was  their  great  liking  for  working  in  stone  or  using  stone  — 
the  Netsilingmiut  themselves  were  very  circumspect  in  their  treat- 
ment of  it,  because  stone  was  part  of  "the  holy  earth"  that  one 
had  to  be  careful  never  to  offend.  Whereas  the  Netsilingmiut  only 
used  stones  for  making  meat  caches,  the  Tunrit  made  use  of  them 
both  for  graves  and  houses.  They  piled  great  stones  over  the  dead. 
This  they  considered  to  be  most  necessary,  and  to  this  day  they 
are  fond  of  relating  a  story  showing  how  reluctant  the  Tunrit 
were  to  neglect  this  custom.  When  they  were  driven  from  Sherman 
Inlet  there  was  an  old  woman,  Akusmguaq,  who  was  so  feeble 
that  she  was  unable  to  go  with  them.  And,  as  she  had  to  be  left 
behind,  they  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  she  might  die  among 
people  who  simply  laid  their  dead  out  on  the  ground,  so  they 
buried  her  alive  under  great  stones.  Even  to  this  day  her  grave  is 
shown  to  strangers  and  it  is  widely  known  as  a  place  to  make 
offerings  that  always  result  in  good  hunting. 

Qaqortingneq  stated  that  the  following  were  the  best  known 
settlements  of  the  Tunrit  in  the  Netsilik  country : 

ilugA-rJuk,  close  to  Kuk  on  the  south  side  of  Boothia  Isthmus, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  fallen-in  ruins  of  stone  houses,  with 
entrance  passages  likewise  of  stone. 

malErualik,  on  the  south  coast  of  King  William's  Land,  looking 
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out  over  Simpson  Strait:  many  ruins  of  winter  houses,  as  well  as 
whale  bones,  meat  caches  and  graves. 

kariErArfi°JuAq,  on  the  south  side  of  King  William's  Land,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Malerualik:  whale-bone  houses. 

qo'qa,  on  the  south  coast  of  King  William's  Land :  overgrown 
remains  of  winter  houses. 

orjorto'q,  or  Gjøa  Harbour,  with  remains  of  winter  houses  and 
tent  rings. 

Eqalurimiut,  on  the  east  coast  of  King  William's  Land  by  the 
river,  just  opposite  Matty  Island:  overgrown  remains  of  houses. 

kar^ErLuk,  on  the  south  shore  of  Tasiussaq  on  Boothia  Isthmus: 
houses  by  a  lake. 

The  nacilik  land  about  Willerstedt  Lake:  tent  rings  and  caribou 
fences  as  only  the  Tunrit  built  them. 

SArf  Aq  at  icuArtorfik :  qArmåt  houses. 

EqDrnar\-Erfik  on  Somerset  Island :  large  settlement  with  houses 
of  whale  bone,  tent  rings  and  graves. 

qiri^mErto-q  at  Sherman  Inlet:  houses,  tent  rings  and  graves. 

itivnA'rJuk  at  utkuhikjalik,  where  there  are  saputit  and  stone 
settings:  amaro'jArfe-t,  such  as  the  Tunrit  used  for  the  "wolf  game". 

By  "stone  houses"  is  usually  meant  the  so-called  qArmåt:  winter 
houses  of  stone,  whale  bones  and  turf  built  up  in  a  dome,  the  top 
of  the  dome  not  being  completed,  but  covered  with  tent  skins. 
The  reason  was  that  the  large  flat  stones  that  usually  bore  the 
roofs  of  the  stone  houses  were  as  a  rule  lacking  in  these  re- 
gions. 

The  Tunrit  are  described  as  big,  strong  people  who  were  so 
good  natured  as  to  be  almost  timid  and  therefore  easily  took 
flight.  As  a  rule  their  inland  life  in  summer  and  autumn  coincided 
with  that  of  the  Netsilingmiut  as  far  as  hunting  and  fishing  were 
concerned;  but,  in  contrast  to  the  present  population,  they  loved 
the  sea  when  it  w^as  not  covered  with  ice  and  preferred  to  choose 
settlements  where  there  were  plenty  of  whales,  walruses  and  seals, 
and  these  they  hunted  in  their  kayaks.  They  were  skilled  at  musk-ox 
hunting,  too,  and  bold  bear  hunters. 

It  is  so  long  since  the  Tunrit  hunted  marine  animals  in  the 
land  of  the  Netsilik  that  now  everything  is  changed.  At  that  time 
great  marine  monsters  such  as  whales,  white  whales  and  narwhales 
travelled  along  by  the  coast.  Nowadays  they  are  only  to  be  found 
up  at  Bellot  Strait.  But  the  memory  of  their  once  having  frequented 
the  waters  round  King  William's  Land  is  preserved  not  only  in  the 
whale  bone  houses  there  and  the  many  implements  of  whale  bone 
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to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  old  ruins,  but  also  in  the  whale 
skeletons  that  have  already  been  referred  to.  Thus  there  is  a  whale 
skeleton  buried  in  soil  and  sand  about  14  km  from  the  mouth  of 
PfeiTer  River,  presumably  about  25 — 30  metres  above  sea  level. 
And  what  is  more,  old  men  say  that  there  is  another  big  whale 
skeleton  far  inshore  at  Saitoq,  east  of  Shepherd  Bay,  and  in  the 
same  bay  near  Lake  Qorngoq  many  skeletons  of  white  whales  have 
been  discovered;  and  further  inland  still,  close  to  Lake  Qissulik, 
there  is  a  quantity  of  drift-wood  that  is  now  so  old  and  rotten, 
worn  by  wind  and  weather,  that  it  crumbles  at  a  touch.  Now  the 
fairways  are  said  to  be  so  shallow  that  not  even  the  bearded  seal 
from  Queen  Maud's  Sea  runs  in  through  Simpson  Strait,  and 
nowadays  the  sole  quest  of  the  seal  himters  is  the  little  fjord 
seal. 

Various  folk  tales  about  the  Tunrit  picture  them  as  people  of 
remarkable,  in  fact  almost  superhuman  skill. 

Many  Tunrit  lived  at  Shepherd  Inlet  at  the  time  the  country 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  Ukjulingmiut,  who  were  said  to 
have  come  from  the  islands  and  shores  west  of  King  William's 
Land.  They  immediately  drove  the  Tunrit  out  of  Adelaide  Penin- 
sula, and  in  their  flight  the  Tunrit  went  eastwards  by  land  to 
Shepherd  Bay.  But  suddenly,  having  got  as  far  as  Naparutalik, 
they  threw  off  all  their  clothing,  jumped  out  into  the  sea  and 
swam  across  the  big  bay  that  leads  into  Boothia  Isthmus.  They 
were  magnificent  swimmers,  and  they  could  be  heard  laughing  when 
they  saw  their  friends'  heels  above  the  water.  They  got  over  to  a 
little  island  on  the  northeast  shore;  but,  when  they  wanted  to  go 
up  on  land,  they  were  so  exhausted  on  account  of  the  cold  water 
that  they  fell  forward  and  died.  It  is  from  this  that  the  island 
received  its  name  of  Paglagfik:  the  place  where  one  fell  forward. 

Folks  say  that  the  land  that  was  most  dear  to  the  Tunrit  was 
the  region  round  the  mouth  of  Back  River.  When  they  were  driven 
away  from  it  they  wept,  for  they  knew  that  never  again  would 
they  have  a  land  so  abounding  in  game  and  trout  all  the  year 
round. 

Everywhere  the  Tunrit  were  driven  out,  away  from  their  old 
settlements;  and  yet  for  a  time  they  lived  peacefully  with  the 
Netsilingmiut  not  far  from  the  great  caribou  crossing  places  in 
Willerstedt  Lake,  where  the  remains  of  their  dwellings  are  still  to 
be  seen.  There  Inuit  and  Tunrit  hunted  in  companj'^  and  were 
good  friends. 

Now  it  is  said  that  the  Tunrit  had  the  peculiar  gift  of  being 
able  to  throw  the  spear  with  the  foot.  They  rested  the  butt  end 
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of  the  shaft  on  the  lop  of  the  foot,  and  with  a  kick  could  fling 
the  spear  so  that  it  described  an  arc  through  the  air  and  hit  the 
mark  with  great  force.')  One  day  a  dog  tliat  belonged  to  the  Inuit 
came  running  along  the  shore  of  a  lake  some  distance  away.  Its 
master  called  upon  one  of  the  Tunrit  to  display  his  dexterity  by 
trying  to  hit  it.  The  man  declined;  but  as  they  all  urged  him,  he 
at  last  set  the  spear  upside  down  on  his  foot  and  with  a  tremendous 
kick  threw  it  at  the  dog.  The  spear  flew  up  into  the  air,  travelled 
along  a  great  curve  and  then  struck  the  dog,  which  was  pierced 
through  and  through  and  fell  over,  dead.  Then  all  the  Tunrit  be- 
came terrorstricken;  they  thought  the  death  of  the  dog  would  be 
avenged,  and  the  Inuit  tried  in  vain  to  hold  them  back.  It  was  no 
use;  they  fled  northwards  this  time  and  never  again  put  in  an 
appearance.  But  to  this  day  the  deep  footprints  of  the  fugitives 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  mud,  just  as  if  this  memory  were  never  to 
be  erased. 

The  Tunrit  always  fled  north  or  east,  never  to  the  west.  One 
would  think  their  forefathers  had  believed  that  everybody  to  the 
west  was  hostile  towards  them.  And  they  never  came  back.  But  one 
can  still  see  the  ruins  of  their  stone  houses  with  the  entrance 
passage  overgrown  with  big,  yellow,  sappy  flowers  on  thick  stalks. 
"These  flowers  make  good  amulets  that  have  growing  power  and 
strength  in  them,"  said  old  Katsarsuk,  who  told  the  story  to  me. 

"The  Tunrit  seem  not  to  have  always  been  so  eager  to  hunt 
caribou  as  to  catch  seals",  said  Nakasuk,  who  now  lives  at  one  of 
the  Tunrit's  old  settlements  at  Sherman  Inlet.  "We  love  caribou 
hunting  more  than  anything  else,  and  therefore  we  often  laugh  at 
a  story  that  we  call  "The  lazy  Tuneq".  It  makes  us  laugh,  because 
we  don't  understand  at  all  how  it  can  occur  to  a  man  to  be  lazy 
on  a  caribou  hunt. 

"The  story  goes  that  a  Tuneq  who  has  helping  in  a  drive  to- 
wards the  caribou  crossing  places  was  so  lazy  that,  instead  of 
running  after  the  animals  and  chasing  them  down  towards  the 
crossing  places,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  lying  comfortably  on  the 
ground  and  wearing  the  soles  of  his  boots  out  against  a  white 
stone.  So  he  always  came  home  with  his  soles  worn  through,  just 
as  if  he  had  walked  long  distances,  and  he  would  say  that  he 
had  walked  and  walked  all  day  but  had  not  seen  a  single 
caribou. 

"However,  someone  became  suspicious  and  kept  an  eye  on 
him.  And  then  he  saw  how  this  lazy  Tuneq  lay  down  by  a  big 

*)  Peculiarly  enough  the  Lapps  harpoon  bears  in  a  similiar  manner,  throwing 
the  weapon  with  the  foot. 
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white  stone  and  how  lie  rubbed  his  soles  against  this  stone;  he 
was  lying  at  his  ease  on  his  back  rubbing  his  soles  through. 
There  he  remained  all  day,  and  when  evening  came  he  returned 
to  the  tents. 

"People  were  greatly  amused  when  this  was  foimd  out,  and  they 
gave  the  stone  the  name  of  "The  sole-wearer";  it  is  by  the  lake 
Kangerluk,  between  the  big  Netsilik  Lake  and  Itsuartorvik." 

Not  only  were  the  Tunrit  a  timid  people,  but  very  peace- 
loving  too;  they  never  attacked  any  biit  strange  villages  when 
they  had  something  to  avenge.  Here  is  the  only  story  known  of 
an  attack  by  the  Tunrit,  told  by  Manélaq. 

Once  when  all  the  men  were  out  sealing  at  the  breathing  holes, 
and  only  the  women  and  children  were  at  home,  the  village  was 
attacked  by  the  Tunrit.  They  tore  the  ice  windows  out  of  the 
snow  huts  and  stabbed  the  women  and  children  to  death.  But 
there  was  a  young  wife  who  was  in  the  birth  house  (kiuErsErtoq); 
she  had  just  had  a  child  and  therefore  was  alone.  The  idea  oc- 
curred to  her  to  set  fire  to  her  sleeping  rugs  so  that  the  Tunrit 
could  see  nothing  for  smoke.  They  groped  their  way  about,  but 
the  woman  bit  the  end  joint  of  the  thumb  of  one  of  them,  right 
on  the  fleshy  part;  he  gave  a  scream  and  fell  dead.  The  others 
then  fled,  and  thus  two  women  survived  the  massacre:  the  mother 
and  her  pA-rta*,  as  the  woman  is  called  who  shares  the  entrance 
passage  with  a  kinErsErtoq. 

As  soon  as  the  Inuit  returned  home  from  the  hunt  and  saw 
what  had  happened  they  set  off  after  the  Tunrit  with  sledges  and 
dogs.  At  the  Tunrit  village  they  were  just  holding  a  great  song 
feast;  they  were  celebrating  the  attack  on  the  Inuit  settlement  and 
the  killing  of  the  many  enemies.  But  there  was  a  child  running 
and  playing  about  outside  the  qaxJge,  and  when  it  heard  the  sledges 
coming  it  hurried  in  and  cried: 

"avar]^-a  ima  tusa"jur|a  tEriar^niala-luk  qimuala-luk  akluna*kla"luk 
SErqo-rma:  From  over  there  I  heard  a  sound  as  if  from  "the  fox- 
like ones"  when  they  pulled  their  harness,  and  I  heard  a  seal 
thong  crack!" 

But  the  singing  Tunrit  were  so  ardently  occupied  that  they 
heard  nothing  of  what  the  child  said.  Therefore  they  were  taken 
by  surprise.  The  entrance  passage  was  blocked  up  and  the  ice 
window  was  taken  out  of  the  qaxJge;  then  big  blocks  of  snow  were 
cut  out  and  thrust  in  to  the  Tunrit,  who  could  not  resist  stretching 
their  arms  out  for  them;  but  when  they  thus  exposed  their  arm- 
pits some  of  them  were  stabbed;  all  at  once  the  others  fell  down 
too,  pretending  that  they  were  dead,  and  the  Inuit  ran  in  and 
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killed  them  all.  Some  hid  behind  the  wall  skins  of  the  snow  hut, 
a-lisAq,  and  lay  there  quietly  just  as  if  they  were  dead.  They  were 
soon  discovered  and  stabbed  to  death  at  once;  in  this  way  did  the 
Inuit  take  revenge. 

But  all  the  boys  were  spared  and  taken  along  towards  home. 
They  where  unable  to  keep  up  and  soon  became  tired,  and  so  they 
said : 

"niuk  a  an-ErnArpuk  kiii^ulibtin-ik  ir^nErsijArainta  autlA  rpaktugut: 
My  legs  are  hurting  so  much;  usually  we  never  go  further  away 
than,  when  we  have  changed  hunting  camps,  we  can  always  go  to 
those  who  remained  behind  (in  the  old  camp)  to  fetch  fire". 

Further  than  this  the  Tunrit  never  moved  when  they  left  one 
hunting  camp  for  another. 

But  the  Inuit  answered  the  boys: 

"Poor  boys,  do  your  legs  ache?"  and  then  they  bored  a  hole 
in  their  foreheads  with  a  knife. 

"makak-ak"  said  the  little  Tuneq  boys,  and  fell  down  dead. 

I  am  most  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  this  latter  Tuneq 
story  must  have  been  based  upon  a  slip  of  the  memory  on  the 
part  of  the  teller.  Many  of  the  details  correspond  exactly  to  the 
recollections  of  other  tribes  of  warlike  meetings  with  the  Indians, 
and  therefore  I  believe  the  same  must  be  the  case  here,  despite 
the  fact  that  my  informant  would  not  admit  that  such  an  impor- 
tant event  could  ever  be  recounted  wrongly. 

I  have  related  these  stories  about  the  Tunrit  at  such  length  be- 
cause they  form  an  interesting  supplement  to  what  we  were  told 
in  the  Hudson  Bay  region  about  the  same  people.  And  our  theories 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  Eskimos  also  received  additional  support 
by  archaeological  means  when,  during  that  summer,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  and  excavating  twelve  winter  houses  at 
Malerualik. 

The  ruined  settlement  at  Malerualik,  numbering  in  all  sixty-five 
houses  of  stone  and  turf,  was  the  first  to  be  investigated  in  the 
whole  of  that  region,  and  therefore  forms  an  interesting  link  be- 
tween our  finds  further  east  in  Hudson  Bay  and  Baffin  Land  and 
the  collections  that  were  later  secured  from  the  western  parts  in 
Alaska  and  East  Cape. 

Though  whales  no  longer  get  as  far  as  these  regions,  we  found 
quite  a  number  of  whale  bones  built  into  the  walls  as  material, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  hunting  implements  were  fashioned  out 
of  it.  Over  two  himdred  implement  types  were  brought  to  light, 
and  they  represent  a  Thule  Culture  more  adapted  to  caribou  hunt- 
ing than  those  found  at  the  other  places  where  excavations  were 
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made.  Furthermore,  in  several  respects  it  is  a  more  primitive  cul- 
ture and  at  a  more  original  phase  than  the  Naujan  find  at  Repulse 
Bay.  Thus  it  is  also  nearer  to  the  Alaska  Culture  than  the  other 
Thule  finds. 

The  principal  ruins  lay  spread  over  three  beach  mounds,  the 
highest  being  about  25  metres  above  sea  level  at  a  distance  of 
about  400  metres  from  the  shore;  this  circumstance,  too,  indicates 
that  they  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  ruins  at  Naujån. 

Briefly  expressed,  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
above  folk  tales  and  the  Tunit  ruins  at  Malerualik  are  as  follovs's: 

The  present  population,  who  never  build  stone  houses,  but  only 
snow  huts,  and  only  use  kayaks  on  lakes  for  caribou  hunting  and 
never  in  "salt  water",  have  come  from  the  interior  at  a  time  so 
recent  that  the  first  emigrations  from  the  land  of  the  Caribou 
Eskimos  had  long  been  an  accomplished  fact. 

This  first  stream  of  colonists  has,  as  already  mentioned,  pro- 
ceeded in  two  directions,  some  east  and  north,  others  to  the  west. 
On  the  Bering  Strait  coasts  of  Alaska  their  culture  developed  into 
one  suitable  for  a  coast  life  by  means  of  a  hunting  technique  that 
had  the  killing  of  marine  animals  as  its  speciality. 

Then  another  migration  started  from  these  regions,  this  time 
from  west  to  east,  and  it  is  these  representatives  of  the  so-called 
Tunrit  that  the  Netsilik  Eskimos  met  on  their  arrival  in  their  pre- 
sent territory.  The  Tunrit  have  been  inferior  in  numbers,  were 
soon  driven  from  their  villages,  and  wandered  on  eastwards  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  lands  and  Baffin  Land,  and  northwards  over  Bellot 
Strait  and  EUesmere  Land  right  over  to  Greenland.  I  would  here 
refer  to  Dr.  Therkel  Mathiassen's  description  of  my  finds  at  Ma- 
lerualik, Vol.  IV. 

As  already  stated,  the  common  tradition  among  the  Netsiling- 
miut  is  that  the  Tunrit  were  driven  out  by  the  Ukjulingmiut,  once 
a  numerous  people,  who  spent  the  summer  on  King  William's  Land 
and  Adelaide  Peninsula,  or  at  Ualiaq  further  west.  In  winter  time 
they  hunted  the  seal  on  the  ice  in  Queen  Maud's  Sea.  Once,  how- 
ever, the  winter  was  a  very  severe  one,  blizzards  blowing  incessantly 
over  Queen  Maud's  Sea:  famine  broke  out  and  the  Ukjulingmiut 
tried  to  escape  from  death  by  starvation  by  moving  to  Simpson 
Strait  to  fish  for  arctic  cod.  A  great  many  people  died,  however; 
some  froze  to  death,  others  starved,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  eaten  by  the  living  —  in  fact  many  were  killed  to  provide 
food,  for  these  poor  people  were  driven  almost  mad  by  their  suf- 
ferings that  winter. 

The  Ukjulingmiut  never  forgot  lhat  year  of  horror.  The  few 


Implement  types  from  Malerufilik:  1)  Handle  for  a  seal  drag-line.  2)  Finger  rest 
for  the  harpoon  shaft.  3-.'i-6)  Harpoon  heads.  4)  Fish  decoy.  7)  Arrow  head. 
8-9)  Loose  arrow  heads  which  break  off  the  shaft.  10-12-14-16)  Arrow  heads  for 
caribou  hunting.  11)  Side  [jrong  of  a  bird  dart.  13)  Gull  hook.  15)  Side  prong  of 

a  toy  salmon  spear. 


1-3)  Handles  for  women's  knives.  4)  Sherd  of  a  soapstone  cooking  pot.  5)  A  bone 
point.  6)  A  toy  knife  handle.  7)  Arrow  head.  8)  Fragment  of  the  shank  of  a 
hand  drill.  9)  Marrow  extractor.  10)  Toy  arrow  head.  11)  Bull-roarer.  12-13)  Pot- 
tery sherds.  14-15)  Amulet  box,  containing  three  small  dried  tishes,  insects  and  a 

piece  of  iron. 
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survivors  determined  to  go  in  to  the  mouth  of  Back  River,  w^here 
there  never  was  any  scarcity  of  food;  there  was  always  game, 
caribou  and  musk  oxen  in  the  interior,  seals  in  Elliot  Bay,  and 
trout  abounded  in  Back  River.  The  Ukjulingmiut  mixed  with  the 
Utkuhikjalingmiut  and  now  live  together  with  them.  The  oldest 
men  alive  to  day  personally  experienced  this  change  from  coast 
dweller  to  inland  dweller.  From  Sherman  Bay,  or  Aimarqutsak, 
there  is  a  short  and  easy  road  to  Back  River,  and  therefore  there 
has  always  been  lively  intercourse  between  coast  and  inland  peoples. 
I  was  told  that  it  was  only  after  the  Ukjulingmiut  had  left  Queen 
Maud's  Sea  that  the  Netsilingmiut,  who  originally  had  their  prin- 
cipal villages  on  Adelaide  Peninsula  alone,  began  to  move  west- 
wards, and  now  they  have  gradually  occupied  all  the  hunting  places 
round  King  William's  Land  and  Adelaide  Peninsula.  One  of  the 
causes  of  that  movement  westwards  was  the  great  scarcity  of  wood 
in  the  easterly  regions,  and  they  moved  in  order  to  procure  this 
material  for  sledges,  kayaks  and  tent  poles;  for  to  this  day  Boothia 
Isthmus  is  looked  upon  as  the  real  home  of  the  Netsilingmiut. 
There  are  more  trout  in  the  rivers,  and  there  are  the  best  caribou 
crossing  places,  and  Itsuartorfik  at  Lord  Mayor  Bay  is  lauded  by 
all  as  the  place  they  prefer  most  for  sealing  at  the  breathing  holes. 


THE  ITQILIT 

Qaqortingneq  said:  "We  counted  the  Tunrit  a  foreign  people, 
yet  they  spoke  our  language,  lived  with  us  and  had  the  same  habits 
and  customs  as  we  had;  the  Itqilit  are  quite  different.  Human 
beings  they  are,  no  doubt,  but  not  at  all  like  us,  and  they  speak 
in  a  tongue  that  we  do  not  understand;  and  their  customs  are  not 
ours.  Yet  we  are  distant  relations  of  theirs,  so  to  speak.  You  have 
heard  the  story  of  the  girl  who  rejected  all  men  and  at  last,  to 
punish  her  for  her  haughtiness,  was  married  to  her  father's  dog. 
When  she  had  made  her  dog-young  tear  her  father  to  pieces  and 
then  repented  of  it,  she  wanted  to  send  her  young  ones  away,  and 
so  she  put  some  of  them,  the  most  horrible  among  them,  those 
that  where  half  man  and  half  dog,  on  a  kamik  sole  and  made 
them  sail  over  to  the  mainland;  she  made  magic  over  them  and, 
as  they  drifted  away,  shouted  that  they  were  always  to  be  at 
enmity  with  people.  That  is  how  the  Itqilit  became  wicked  people, 
and  there  has  always  been  enmity  between  them  and  the  Inuit. 
The  words  of  our  forefathers  could  be  sharp  and  fateful;  there 
was  might  in  their  tongues. 
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"We  know  lhal  the  Itqilit  live  far  inland,  right  up  there  where 
the  big  forests,  napArtut,  are  said  to  grow,  and  the  people  w^ho 
used  to  go  up  to  Akilineq  to  trade  in  the  old  days  have  sometimes 
seen  them  and  told  of  their  cruelty.  We  Netsilingmiut  have  never 
seen  them;  they  have  never  been  in  our  country;  they  were  nearest 
us  that  time  when  two  Itqilit  were  seen  at  a  place  near  Utkuhik- 
jalik,  but  there  were  only  two  of  them;  the  Inuit  were  more 
numerous,  and  so  the  Itqilit  hurriedly  went  their  w^ay. 

"The  old  people  have  also  told  us  that  the  Itqilit  were  half 
dog  and  half  man,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  their  bodies  were 
different  to  ours.  We  believe  that  their  character  as  dog-men  lies 
not  in  their  bodies,  but  in  their  minds  and  manners. 

"We  call  them  Itqilit  (those  with  many  louse  eggs)  because 
they  are  full  of  lice.  They  are  quick  runners  and  clever  hunters, 
but  when  they  bring  down  a  caribou  they  do  not  carry  the  meat 
as  we  do.  People  say  that  they  carry  it  in  their  teeth  like  a  dog 
does.  In  fact  they  have  many  dog-habits-  If  an  Itqiliq  is  taken  by 
surprise,  he  wall  show  his  teeth  and  growl  like  a  dog.  When  they 
are  out  hunting  they  try  to  smell  as  dogs  do.  Inuit  who  have  lain 
concealed  and  watched  Itqilik  hunters  that  were  looking  for  game, 
have  seen  them  sniff  the  air  and  the  ground  just  like  dogs  trying 
to  get  the  scent.  People  say  that  like  shy  dogs  they  hate  the  smell 
of  the  Inuit. 

"They  live  in  tents  that  are  very  like  the  pointed  tents  (conical) 
that  many  of  us  still  use.  They  like  to  make  a  big  fire  and  then 
sit  round  it,  warming  themselves.  Otherwise  their  village  life  is 
not  at  all  like  ours,  for  their  women  have  different  impulses  to 
ours;  it  is  said  that  they  only  care  to  lie  with  men  at  certain 
periods,  just  like  dogs.  When  an  Itqilik  woman  gets  into  the  state 
when  she  wants  to  mate  with  men,  she  flings  out  her  hair  and 
runs  about  the  village,  and  then  the  men  fight  for  her  just  as 
dogs  do. 

"This  is  all  that  our  forefathers  have  told  us  about  the  Itqilit. 
I  myself  know  nothing  for  my  own  part,  I  only  repeat  w^hat  I 
have  heard." 

In  Greenland  even  to  this  day,  in  out-of-the-way  settlements, 
the  people  are  in  panicky  terror  of  Indians,  and  on  the  east  coast 
especially  there  are  many  extremely  fanciful  tales  describing  the 
bloodthirsty  character  of  the  Indians.  The  explanation  of  this 
may  be  that  the  tribes  that  emigrated  to  Greenland  actually  came 
from  sanguinary  fights  with  wandering  bands  of  Indians,  may  even 
have  been  driven  from  their  own  hunting  grounds  and  thus  taken 
particularly  vivid  impressions  with  them  to  Greenland.  And  tradi- 


Types  of  sledges.  Top:  a  wooden  sledge  of  the  Vicloria-Laiid  type.  Middle:  a 
sledge  of  frozen  tent-sheel  with  cross  slats  of  caribou  horn.  Bottom:  a  sledge  of 
musk-ox  skin  with  cross  slats  of  caribou  horn.  —  They  all  have  shoeing  of 

mud  and  ice. 


A  "close-up"  of  Ihc  kayak  ferry  with  two  outriggers  of  bundled  caribou  skins 
lashed  to  the  kayak  and  stiffened  by  means  of  tent  poles. 
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tion  has  witli  the  years  and  the  distance  grown  on  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  old  story  tellers.  This  terror  of  the  Indians  did  not  exist 
among  the  Netsilingmiiit;  they  were  mostly  regarded  as  a  half 
abnormal,  rather  comical  tribe  with  whom  they  were  by  no  means 
afraid  of  fighting.  Only  very  few  tales  were  known  of  them,  and 
the  following,  which  in  all  essentials  are  the  source  of  Qacjortingneq's 
ivnowledge  of  them,  are  all  that  I  was  able  to  trace  through  my 
informants.  The  first  tale  is  known  among  all  the  Eskimos  I  have 
so  far  met. 

Navaranagluk. 

It  is  said  that  an  Inuk  woman,  Navaranagluk  by  name,  carried 
gossip  between  the  Itqilit  and  the  Inuit  and  made  them  enemies. 
One  day  the  Itqilit  set  out  to  make  war  on  the  Inuit  village  while  the 
men  were  out  hunting  seal  at  the  breathing  holes.  All  the  women 
and  children  were  exterminated,  except  two  little  girls  who  hid 
behind  a  bitch  that  was  going  to  whelp  and  escaped  with  their 
lives.  The  Itqilit  tried  to  get  hold  of  them,  but  the  bitch  snarled 
at  them  and  scared  them  away;  at  last  they  left  and  went  home. 

Then  the  two  little  girls  hurried  down  to  the  hunters  and  told 
them  what  had  happened.  So  the  men  began  to  prepare  their 
vengeance.  The  two  little  girls  had  to  plait  so  much  sinew  thread 
that  they  wore  all  the  skin  off  between  thumb  and  forefinger;  for 
it  is  these  two  fingers  one  uses  for  plaiting.  It  was  sinew  thread 
to  use  for  making  the  bows  strong.  They  finished  them  all,  and 
when  the  men  considered  their  weapons  satisfactory  they  started  off. 

They  followed  the  tracks  of  the  Itqilit  and  soon  caught  sight 
of  something  dark  ahead.  It  was  Navaranågluk.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
her  countrymen  she  cried: 

"It  is  Navaranågluk.  You  won't  do  me  any  harm.  Remember,  1 
am  one  of  your  own." 

But  the  men  seized  her  and  stabbed  her.  They  killed  her  and 
cut  her  open.  She  was  pregnant  and  had  foetuses  that  resembled 
small  pups.  Then  the  men  went  on  and  very  soon  could  hear  the 
voices  of  the  Itqilit  from  their  village,  a  little  later  they  could  see 
the  house,  too.  They  were  holding  a  song  feast  and  were  taken 
by  surprise  in  a  house  with  no  roof  on  it.  They  were  stabbed 
to  death;  some,  who  had  not  been  wounded  at  all,  dropped  down 
and  pretended  to  be  dead.  So  the  Inuit  tickled  them  in  the  side,  and 
when  they  wriggled  and  jumped,  they  were  stabbed  to  death. 

In  this  way  all  the  Itqilit  were  killed  and  the  men  were  able 
to  give  vent  to  the  grief  they  felt  at  the  loss  of  their  women. 

Told  by 

Itqilik. 

Vol.  VIII.  No.  1  10 
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The  Ilqilil,  or  dog-men. 

Two  men  were  luinting  caribou  in  near  Utkuhikjalik.  Far  inland 
they  caught  sight  of  a  big  tent  camp;  there  was  tent  after  tent  up 
on  the  top  of  a  ridge  —  tents  along  the  whole  length  of  it.  They 
were  Itqilik  tents. 

Quickly  the  two  men  fled  in  their  kayaks.  But  then,  people  say, 
one  of  them  was  only  very  little  afraid  and  very  curious.  He 
persuaded  his  companion  to  go  up  to  the  ridge  again  next  day  to 
have  another  look  at  the  tents.  They  did  so.  They  went  stealthily 
up  over  the  hill  and  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  one  at 
home.  The  doors  of  all  the  tents  were  carefully  closed  and  lashed. 
So  they  went  from  tent  to  tent  and  peeped  in.  Nobody  anywhere. 
There  was  emptiness  everywhere,  until  at  last  they  came  to  a  tent 
that  was  bigger  than  all  the  others  and  had  been  pitched  away 
by  itself.  They  opened  the  flap  and  took  unawares  an  old  man 
who  sat  catching  lice  in  his  penis  hair.  The  moment  he  saw  them 
he  showed  his  teeth  and  growled  like  a  bad-tempered  dog.  The 
two  men  said:  "We  wish  you  no  harm".  At  this  the  old  man  be- 
came so  pleased  that  he  invited  them  in  and  gave  one  a  flensing 
knife  and  the  other  iron  for  a  snow  knife.  Then  the  two  men 
wanted  to  go  home,  but  the  old  Itqilik  kept  them  back,  saying: 

"If  you  try  to  get  home  now  you  will  be  discovered,  and  then 
they  will  follow  you  and  kill  you.  You  must  stay  here,  hidden  in 
my  tent,  until  they  are  all  asleep;  you  cannot  get  away  before 
then." 

They  peeped  out  through  the  doorway  and  saw  a  great  many 
people  coming,  people,  people,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  them. 
At  their  head  came  two  big  men,  each  with  the  hindquarters  of  a 
black  bear;  they  were  carrying  their  burdens  in  their  teeth  as  dogs 
do.  The  old  Itqilik  hastily  covered  the  two  men  with  skins  in  a 
corner  of  the  tent  so  that  no  one  could  see  them.  The  two  bear 
hunters  stopped  just  outside  and  threw  down  their  loads  of  meat. 
They  were  the  old  man's  sons,  and  he  had  said  that  they  were 
two  nakoruKriktut:  unequalled  in  strength.  Barely  had  they  got 
inside  the  tent  when  they  began  to  sniff  about,  saying: 

"ta^nilA-q,  kauA-rniU-q:  there's  a  smell  of  man  here.  It  smells 
of  shin  bones  in  here!" 

However,  the  old  father  brought  them  to  reason  and  told  them 
of  the  two  men  who  were  concealed  in  the  tent  and  who  were 
not  to  be  harmed.  The  elder  son  was  soon  calm  again,  but 
it  was  long  before  the  younger  one  was  pacified.  He  was  a  real 
Indian  and  could  scarcely  control  his  desire  to  attack  the  two 
Inuit.  But  at  last  he  too  allowed  himself  to  be  appeased.  It  was 
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not  long,  however,  before  other  Itqilit  began  to  snifT  round  the 
tent.  Some  even  Hfted  the  stones  that  held  the  tent-sheet  down  so 
that  they  could  see  in  from  below;  others  tried  to  get  in  through 
the  doorway,  but  the  old  man's  sons  drove  them  away  every  time. 

In  the  evening  a  woman  came  out  from  one  of  the  tents  with 
her  hair  all  dishevelled.  All  the  men  flocked  round  her  at  once 
and  began  to  fight.  It  was  a  girl  who  was  in  heat  just  like 
the  dogs,  and  the  men  copulated  with  her  and  hung  fast  to  her. 
Then  the  two  young  brothers  came  out,  took  the  woman  and  drove 
all  the  others  away.  That  is  the  custom  among  the  Itqilit;  their 
love  is  like  the  dogs'. 

At  night,  when  all  had  gone  to  rest,  the  two  men  fled  out  of 
the  tent.  They  had  their  kayaks  hidden  at  a  lake  not  far  away. 
They  reached  them  unharmed,  paddled  out  on  to  the  lake  and  hid 
on  an  island  to  see  what  would  happen  now.  From  their  hiding 
place  they  could  just  see  the  old  man's  tent.  Next  morning  early 
many  Itqilit  came  running  to  the  old  man's  tent,  sniffed  round  it, 
lifted  their  noses  to  the  wind  like  dogs,  and  then  followed  the  tracks 
right  down  to  the  lake.  There  they  waded  out,  but  turned  back 
when  the  water  came  up  to  their  middle.  At  last  they  abandoned 
the  pursuit  and  went  home  to  their  tents.  But  the  two  men  got 
back  to  their  village  unharmed. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

The  shaman  who  alone  killed  the  Itqilit. 

There  was  once  a  shaman  who  went  hunting  in  over  the  land 
one  winter  after  hunting  at  the  breathing  holes  had  commenced 
and  people  had  moved  out  on  to  the  ice.  He  came  to  an  Itqilit 
house,  a  solitary  house  with  a  large  addition  to  it,  a  kind  of 
qaxJge.  Unseen  by  the  Itqilit  he  hurried  home  and  told  the  people 
of  his  village  all  that  he  had  seen;  but  no  one  believed  him. 

The  shaman  was  afraid  lest  the  Itqilit  should  attack  them  and 
kill  his  children,  so  he  proposed  that  they  should  forestall  them 
and  attack  them;  still  no  one  would  believe  him  and  no  one 
would  go  with  him.  So  he  sharpened  his  knife  and  set  out  next 
day.  He  arrived  at  the  place  and  found  them  all  in  their  qaxJge, 
where  they  were  holding  a  song  feast.  He  hid  himself  outside 
and  stood  waiting.  One  by  one  the  Itqilit  now  came  out,  always 
only  one  at  a  time,  men,  women  and  children;  each  one  that 
came  out  sniffed  and  smelt  just  like  dogs  do  and  ran  to  the 
place  where  the  shaman  had  hidden.  And  then  he  struck  them 
down  with  his  knife  and  they  fell  dead  without  a  sound.  For  he 
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was  a  great  shaman  and  it  was  his  helping  spirits  that  aided  him 
so  that  his  enemies  never  came  out  together,  but  only  one  at  a 
time.  At  last  there  were  many  dead  lying  about  him  and  no  more 
came  out.  So  he  closed  up  the  entrance  to  the  house  with  blocks 
of  snow  and  opened  the  window  to  look  in,  and  lo!  there  was  not 
a  soul  inside,  he  had  killed  them  every  one. 

Then  he  enriched  himself  with  all  kinds  of  precious  objects 
from  among  the  Indians'  property  and  went  home.  Only  then  did 
his  countrymen  believe  his  word,  and  the  next  day  they  all  went 
up  and  plundered  the  house. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

The  two  women  who  were  carried  away  by  the  Itqilit. 

Two  women  were  out  gathering  ikjutit  (Cassiope)  for  fuel  and 
were  seized  by  Itqilit  and  carried  to  their  camp.  There  all  the  men 
lay  with  them,  paired  with  them  and  performed  coition  as  much 
as  they  wished;  they  tore  off  their  clothes  so  that  they  were  quite 
naked,  and  when  they  were  tired  of  them  they  lighted  a  big  fire 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  cliff.  Then  they  sat  down  in  a  circle  with 
their  backs  to  the  fire  and  listened  in  deep  silence.  A  man  seized 
one  of  the  women  and  threw  her  down  the  cliff  so  that  she  fell 
into  the  fire.  All  the  while  they  sat  with  their  backs  to  it,  listen- 
ing; lor  they  were  expecting  to  hear  a  crack  when  her  body  burst 
in  the  fire.  Later  they  also  tried  to  throw  the  other  woman  down 
the  cliff  while  all  the  men  still  sat  round  the  fire  listening  in 
silence.  But  this  time  no  crack  was  heard.  For  the  woman  had 
fallen  down  on  to  a  rock  shelf,  right  down  to  a  bitch  that  lay  there 
with  her  whelps.  There  she  hid,  and  in  vain  they  sought  for  her, 
but  could  not  find  her  anywhere. 

"She  cannot  be  far  away"  said  the  Itqilit,  and  retired  to  rest. 
As  soon  as  they  were  asleep  the  woman  was  about  to  go  to  their 
camp  to  steal  meat  for  food  on  her  journey,  but  as  the  dogs  began 
to  bark  she  had  to  desist.  She  heard  the  people  waken  and  scold 
the  dogs  and  repeat  to  themselves:  "She  cannot  be  far  away". 

Later,  when  they  had  fallen  asleep  again  she  stole  away  and 
ran  homewards  as  fast  as  she  could.  She  ran  and  ran  until  she 
came  to  a  big  lake.  There  she  caught  sight  of  some  kayaks,  but 
they  were  strange  kayaks,  for  they  were  not  using  their  paddles 
as  the  Inuit  do;  their  paddles  were  not  two-bladed,  and  they 
paddled  along  using  only  one  side  of  the  paddle.  She  grew  afraid  of 
them,  waded  out  into  the  water  and  concealed  herself  so  that  only 
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her  head  was  above  water.  Thus  it  was  that  the  strange  kayaks 
paddled  past  without  seeing  her. 

Some  time  afterwards  she  caught  sight  of  some  real  kayaks, 
and  when  she  saw  that  they  were  Inuit  she  called  to  them.  They 
came  to  her,  took  her  up  and  rowed  on.  They  were  peculitir, 
silent  men.  They  had  eyeshades  on,  eyeshades  of  wood,  and  when 
they  took  them  ofT  she  saw  that  their  eyes  were  full  of  maggots; 
maggots  dripped  out  of  their  eyes  when  they  bhnked.  They  were 
the  ghosts  of  men  who  once  had  been  drowned  in  their  kayaks.*) 
She  became  so  afraid  of  them  that  she  threw  herself  into  the  water 
again  and  waded  back  to  the  shore.  But  as  she  tried  to  get  a  hold 
it  was  as  if  her  hands  sank  into  the  rock;  the  rock  was  as  if  soft 
as  clay.  She  grew  afraid  and  shouted  to  the  kayaks: 

"qainan-a-  a^ korse-!  u^ivnåse-  qaisice  !:  Kayak  men  over  there, 
be  my  husbands!  Come  to  me!" 

The  men  paid  no  heed  to  her  cries  and  paddled  away.  They 
could  be  heard  talking  among  themselves,  and  at  last  their  voices 
died  away. 

But  very  slowly  all  the  woman's  limbs  stiffened;  she  was  un- 
able to  move,  and  at  last  she  turned  to  stone. 

Told  by 

Manélaq. 

THE  QABLUNAIT 

It  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  people's  true  meaning 
as  to  how  they  appraised  the  white  man  (qablunA'q,  plural  qablunait). 
Often  one  had  the  feeling  that  they  regarded  him  in  quite  the 
same  manner  as  many  white  men  look  upon  the  Eskimo  —  as 
being  inferior  to  themselves,  as  a  sort  of  powerful  barbarian  to 
whom  particular  deference  was  due,  because  he  was  bigger  and 
stronger  than  themselves  and  had  an  outfit  and  instruments  of 
power  far  in  excess  of  their  own.  A  strong  nation,  that  lived  in  a 
great,  distant  land.  Nor  could  the  old  orthodox  Eskimos  disregard 
the  fact  that  the  white  men,  like  the  Indians,  were  the  bastards 
of  an  arrogant  and  disobedient  woman  and  a  dog.  Still,  all  who 
had  met  white  men  could  not  help  admiring  them  and  subjecting 
themselves  entirely  to  the  superiority  of  their  will.  A  further  fact 
that  increased  their  respect  was  that  they  always  believed  the  white 
man's  resources  were  inexhaustible.  When  they  came  sailing  in 
their  ships  or  journeying  with  their  dog  sledges  they  always  brought 
along  a  wealth  of  implements  and  food  that  must  always  impress 

*)  This  observation  pi'esupposes  that  tiiese  kayak  men  had  sailed  on  the  sea. 
and  not  on  a  lake. 
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people  in  a  poor  country.  And  they  had  many  accomplishments 
that  made  them  superior  to  the  Eskimos.  They  knew  how  to  find 
their  way  and  exactly  determine  their  position  by  the  sun.  They 
could  draw  marvellous  maps  of  land  that  they  now  saw  for  the 
first  time,  and  they  could  reproduce  the  people  they  met  —  them- 
selves and  their  appearance  —  by  means  of  lifeUke  pictures  that 
were  made  in  some  incomprehensible  manner.  But  above  all  was 
their  invention  of  the  firearms,  which  made  them  both  terrible 
enemies  and  impossible  to  compete  with  in  the  struggle  for  food. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Eskimos  were  always  their  superiors  in 
their  ability  to  live  in  their  cold  land,  in  building  snow  huts,  in 
driving  dogs  and  in  paddling  a  kayak.  In  these  very  elementary 
accomplishments  the  white  men  were  always  inferior,  and  in  many 
ways  quite  dependent  upon  the  Eskimos  themselves  while  in  their 
country.  But  whatever  opinion  one  formed  of  the  qablunait,  all 
agreed  that  they  had  to  be  treated  with  the  very  greatest  caution. 
All  these  points  of  view  were  explained  to  me  one  day  by  old 
Kuvdluitsoq,  and  in  conclusion  he  as  it  were  summarised  his  views 
and  his  appraisal  in  the  following  sentence: 

"qablunait  nutArqatut  isumAqArtita"vaktut :  It  is  generally  believed 
that  white  men  have  quite  the  same  minds  as  small  children.  There- 
fore one  should  always  give  way  to  them.  They  are  easily  angered, 
and  when  they  cannot  get  their  will  they  are  moody  and,  like 
children,  have  the  strangest  ideas  and  fancies." 

Despite  the  very  isolated  position  of  the  Netsilingmiut,  their  land 
and  hunting  areas  have  both  comparatively  early  and  often  been 
visited  by  expeditions.  Of  these  there  were:  John  Ross,  1830 — 33; 
Back,  who  only  fell  in  with  the  Utkuhikjalingmiut  but  nevertheless 
got  as  far  as  to  Tarrajiinuaq  in  1833;  the  next  year  came  Simp- 
son and  in  1847 — 48  the  Franklin  Expedition;  John  Rae  came  the 
first  time  in  1847  and  later  in  1854;  in  1855  James  Anderson,  who 
reached  the  east  coast  of  Adelaide  Peninsula;  in  1856  Hall's  sledge 
journey  from  Repulse  Bay  along  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Boothia;  in  1858  McClintock  who  with  the  Danish  interpreter 
Carl  Petersen  sailed  into  Bellot  Strait  and  later  by  sledge  travelled 
the  west  coast  of  Boothia,  and  from  there  drove  round  King  Wil- 
liam's Land;  in  1879  Schwatka,  who  spent  the  summer  on  King 
William's  Land,  and  finally  Roald  Amundsen  who  with  Godfred 
Hansen  in  1903 — 05  wintered  in  Gjøa  Harbour  on  the  south  coast 
of  King  William's  Land.  All  these  expeditions,  however,  had  other 
objects  than  the  study  of  the  Eskimos,  and  only  the  fewest  of 
them  were  able  to  understand  and  talk  with  the  population.  I 
would,  however,  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  their  excellent 
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cartographic  work  was  of  the  very  greatest  benefit  to  my  expedi- 
tion, that  the  experiences  of  all  these  pioneers,  on  which  I  could 
go  on  building,  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  my  long  sledge  journey. 

In  my  descriptions  from  Pelly  Bay  1  have  already  referred  to 
the  Eskimos'  first  meeting  with  the  Qablunait.  There  will  thus  be 
reason  for  repeating  here  their  accounts  of  their  meeting  with  the 
Franklin  Expedition.  An  old  man  named  Iggiararjuk  told  me: 

"My  father  Mangaq  was  with  Tetqatsaq  and  Qablut  on  a  seal 
hunt  on  the  west  side  of  King  William's  Land  when  they  heard 
shouts,  and  discovered  three  white  men  who  stood  on  shore  waving 
to  them.  This  was  in  spring;  there  was  already  open  water  along 
the  land,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  get  in  to  them  before  low 
tide.  The  white  men  were  very  thin,  hollow-cheeked,  and  looked  ill. 
They  were  dressed  in  white  man's  clothes,  had  no  dogs  and  were 
travelling  with  sledges  which  they  drew  themselves.  They  bought 
seal  meat  and  blubber,  and  paid  with  a  knife.  There  was  great 
joy  on  both  sides  at  this  bargain,  and  the  white  men  cooked  the 
meat  at  once  with  the  aid  of  the  blubber,  and  ate  it.  Later  on  the 
strangers  went  along  to  my  father's  tent  camp  and  stayed  there 
the  night  before  returning  to  their  own  little  tent,  which  was  not 
of  animal  skins  but  of  something  that  was  white  like  snow.  At  that 
time  there  were  already  caribou  on  King  William's  Land,  but  the 
strangers  only  seemed  to  hunt  wildfowl;  in  particular  there  were 
many  eider  ducks  and  ptarmigan  then.  The  earth  was  not  yet 
alive  and  the  swans  had  not  come  to  the  country.  Father  and  his 
people  would  willingly  have  helped  the  white  men,  but  could  not 
understand  them;  they  tried  to  explain  themselves  by  signs,  and  in 
fact  learned  to  know  a  lot  by  this  means.  They  had  once  been 
many,  they  said;  now  they  were  only  few,  and  they  had  left  their 
ship  out  in  the  pack-ice.  They  pointed  to  the  south,  and  it  was 
understood  that  they  wanted  to  go  home  overland.  They  were  not 
met  again,  and  no  one  knows  where  they  went  to." 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  his  narrative  an  additional  tinge  of 
reliability  Iggiararjuk  mentioned  the  names  of  all  the  people  at  the 
tent  camp  who  met  them.  There  were  Mangak  (the  tease),  and  his 
wife  Qerneq  (black),  Tetqataq  (flying  before  the  wind)  and  his  wife 
Ukaliaq  (the  leveret),  Qablut  (scoop)  and  his  wife  Iliuana  (point), 
Ukuarårssuk  (little  snow  block  —  for  closing  the  door  of  the  snow 
hut)  and  his  wife  Putulik  (hole),  Panatoq  (long  knife)  and  his 
wife  Equvautsoq  (crooked). 

When  I  met  him  Iggiarårjuk  lived  at  Pelly  Bay,  but  at 
Malerualik,  too,  I  met  several  old  men  who   could   relate  very 
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interesting  detnils  of  the  lost  expedition.  I  gathered  up  all  that  I 
could  get  to  know,  and  it  is  here  given  in  the  words  of  Qaqortingneq. 
They  all  had  a  peculiar  and  droll  way  of  recounting  these  reminis- 
cences. They  themselves  did  not  attach  great  importance  to  the 
sadness  of  the  doom  of  the  white  men;  instead  they  emphasized 
the  old  Eskimos'  knowledge  of  the  white  men's  things  and  sought 
to  get  what  fun  they  could  out  of  them.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
I  will  omit  all  the  Eskimo  names;  for  as  usual  Qaqortingneq  wanted 
to  prove  his  trustworthiness  by  mentioning  all  the  persons  by  name. 

"Two  brothers  were  once  out  sealing  northwest  of  Qeqertaq 
(King  William's  Land).  It  was  in  spring,  at  the  time  when  the  snow 
melts  away  round  the  breathing  holes  of  the  seals.  Far  out  on  the 
ice  they  saw  something  black,  a  large  black  mass  that  could  be  no 
animal.  They  looked  more  closely  and  found  that  it  was  a  great 
ship.  They  ran  home  at  once  and  told  their  fellow-villagers  of  it, 
and  next  day  they  all  went  out  to  it.  They  saw  nobody,  the  ship 
was  deserted,  and  so  they  made  up  their  minds  to  plunder  it  of 
everything  they  could  get  hold  of.  But  none  of  them  had  ever  met 
white  men,  and  they  had  no  idea  what  all  the  things  they  saw  could 
be  used  for. 

"One  man,  who  saw  a  boat  hanging  up  over  the  gunwale, 
shouted:  "A  trough,  a  gigantic  trough!  I  am  going  to  have  that!" 
He  had  never  seen  a  boat  and  so  he  thought  it  was  a  meat  trough. 
He  cut  through  the  lines  that  held  the  boat,  and  it  crashed  down 
on  to  the  ice  bottom  upward  and  was  smashed. 

"They  found  guns  in  the  ship,  too,  and  as  they  had  no  suspicion 
of  what  they  were,  they  knocked  the  steel  barrels  off  and  hammered 
them  out  for  harpoons.  In  fact,  so  ignorant  were  they  about  guns 
that  they  said  a  quantity  of  percussion  caps  they  found  were  "little 
thimbles",  and  they  really  thought  that  among  the  white  men  there 
lived  a  dwarf  people  who  could  use  them. 

"At  first  they  dared  not  go  down  into  the  ship  itself,  but  soon 
they  became  bolder  and  even  ventured  into  the  houses  that  were 
under  the  deck.  There  they  found  many  dead  men  lying  in  their 
beds.  At  last  they  also  risked  going  down  into  the  enormous  room 
in  the  middle  of  the  ship.  It  was  dark  there.  But  soon  they  found 
tools  and  would  make  a  hole  in  order  to  let  light  in.  And  the 
foolish  people,  not  understanding  white  man's  things,  hewed  a 
hole  just  on  the  water-line  so  that  the  water  poured  in  and  the 
ship  sank.  And  it  went  to  the  bottom  with  all  the  valuable  things, 
of  which  they  barely  rescued  any. 

"The  same  year,  well  into  spring,  three  men  were  on  their  way 
from  King  William's  Land  to  Adelaide  Peninsula  to  hunt  for  caribou 
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calves.  There  they  found  a  boat  with  the  bodies  of  six  men.  In  the 
boat  were  guns,  knives,  and  some  provisions,  showing  that  they  had 
perished  of  sickness. 

■'There  are  several  places  in  our  country  where  we  still  see 
bones  of  these  white  men.  I  myself  have  been  at  Qavdlunarsiorfik, 
a  point  on  Adelaide  Peninsula,  almost  opposite  the  place  where 
Amundsen  wintered ;  up  to  only  a  few  years  ago  we  used  to  go 
over  there  to  dig  for  lead  and  pieces  of  iron.  And  there  is  Kangerar- 
figdluk  quite  close  to  us,  a  little  way  along  the  coast  towards 
the  west. 

"That  is  all  1  know  about  the  "pelrArtut"  as  we  call  the  white 
men  who  once  visited  our  country  and  who  were  lost  without  our 
forefathers  being  able  to  help  them." 

One  day  in  the  late  autumn,  just  before  the  ice  formed,  I  sailed 
with  Peter  Norberg  and  Qaqorfingneq  up  to  Qavdlunarsiorfik  on  the 
east  coast  of  Adelaide  Peninsula.  There,  exactly  where  the  Eskimos 
had  indicated,  we  found  a  number  of  human  bones  that  undoub- 
tedly were  the  mortal  remains  of  members  of  the  Franklin  Expe- 
dition; some  pieces  of  cloth  and  slumps  of  leather  we  found  at  the 
same  place  showed  that  they  were  of  white  men.  Now,  almost 
eighty  years  after,  wild  beasts  had  scattered  the  white,  sun-bleached 
bones  out  over  the  peninsula  and  thus  removed  the  sinister  traces 
from  the  spot  where  the  last  struggle  had  once  been  fought. 

We  had  been  the  first  friends  that  ever  visited  the  place.  Now 
we  gathered  their  bones  together,  built  a  cairn  over  them  and 
hoisted  two  flags  at  half  mast,  the  English  and  the  Danish.  Thus 
without  many  words  we  did  them  the  last  honours. 

The  deep  footprints  of  tired  men  had  once  ended  in  the  soft 
snow  here  by  the  low,  sandy  spit,  far  from  home,  from  countrymen. 
But  the  footprints  were  not  effaced.  Others  came  and  carried  them 
on.  So  does  the  work  of  these  Franklin  men  live  on  to  this  day 
wherever  the  struggle  goes  on  for  the  exploration  and  conquest  of 
our  globe. 

Struggle  for  existence. 

There  is  scarcely  any  country  on  earth  that  presents  conditions 
more  severe  and  inclement  for  man  than  the  most  easterly  parts 
of  the  Northwest  Passage,  for  it  lies  waste  and  bare  of  all  that  is 
otherwise  considered  necessary  to  life;  and  yet  there  the  Netsiling- 
miut  for  generations  have  known  how  to  wage  the  struggle  for 
existence,  in  such  a  manner  that  strangers  coming  among  them 
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will  involuntarily  receive  the  impression  that  it  is  a  people  who 
desire  no  hetter  hunting  grounds  than  these,  the  very  ones  where 
their  ancestors  developed  that  special  culture  which  they  have 
faithfully  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

Winter  takes  up  most  of  their  lives,  a  hard,  stormy  winter,  al- 
ready beginning  in  September  and  lasting  right  into  spring  —  the 
middle  of  June.  In  the  winter  months  proper  they  have  to  contend 
with  the  severe  cold,  which  constantly  fluctuates  between  — 30 
and  — 50"  C,  and  in  spring,  when  warmer  weather  really  should 
set  in,  it  is  often  so  raw  and  stormy  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  obtain  food.  In  May,  June,  July  and  August  they  are 
livened  up  on  exceptional  occasions  —  that  are  remembered  —  by 
a  few  warm  days  when  nature  awakes  and  everything  seems  to  be 
growing.  Then  one  is  sensible  of  such  mildness  around  that  all 
adversity  is  forgotten  and  it  feels  wonderful  to  be  alive.  But  such 
periods  are  brief,  a  few  days  at  the  outside,  and  one  is  again  left  at 
the  mercy  of  a  climate  in  which  warm  clothing  and  a  healthy, 
hardened  constitution  are  necessary  for  survival. 

Snow  begins  to  fall  in  September,  sometimes  even  towards  the 
end  of  August,  and  it  lies  until  June.  As  early  as  September  the 
fjords  are  iced  over,  and  in  October  the  sea  ice  lays  a  covering 
that  does  not  disappear  until  sometime  between  July  and  August 
the  next  year. 

There  is  never  a  superabundance  of  the  food  the  Eskimos  live 
on,  and  in  the  short  period  when  it  is  possible  to  procure  more 
than  for  immediate  needs,  they  have  to  lay  in  stores  against  the 
many  stern  days  when  no  hunting  is  feasible.  If  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  garnering  a  sufficient  winter  supply  they  may  take  it  more 
or  less  for  granted  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be 
a  time  of  privation  with  death  as  the  probable  outcome.  In  all  my 
serious  conversations  with  them,  when  I  tried  to  get  below  their 
laughing  manner  and  their  whole  careless  view  of  life,  the  result 
was  always  a  strong  impression  that  behind  it  all  there  was  never- 
theless a  lurking  fear  of  Sila  and  Persoq,  of  storms  and  blizzards, 
which  so  often  had  starvation  in  their  train.  And  in  this  under- 
current of  nervousness  undoubtedly  lies  the  cause  of  their  really 
phenomenal  appetite,  mention  of  which  has  so  often  been  made 
and  which  has  disgusted  manj'  of  the  expeditions  that  have  visited 
them  previously.  But  this  craving  for  food  is  only  natural.  Life  has 
taught  them  that  they  must  gorge  themselves  as  long  as  they  have 
meat;  for  experience  has  shown  them  remorselessly  that  one  day 
they  will  bitterly  regret  not  having  taken  advantage  when  there 
was  an  opportunity. 
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I  came  to  them  in  their  snow  huts  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
when  it  was  still  the  depth  of  winter,  and  I  was  often  compelled 
to  wonder  that  they  always  were  able  to  maintain  the  highest  of 
spirits  in  these  cold  and  filthy,  sometimes  really  horrible  dwellings. 
It  was  no  better  in  May;  the  temperature  was  not  so  low,  it  is 
true,  but  the  weather  was  so  stormy  that  the  snow-hut  camp  was 
almost  always  smothered  in  a  dense  snowfall.  Whenever  there  was 
an  interval  of  fine  weather  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  began  to 
be  perceptible,  one  felt  it  even  colder  still  in  these  snow  huts  where 
the  roof  melted  down  over  the  heads  of  the  unconcerned  inhabitants. 

"When  summer  comes  they  will  be  recompensed  for  their  pa- 
tience and  their  admirable  adaptability".  I  thought  to  myself,  "for 
surely  at  some  time  of  the  year  these  people  must  absorb  the  heat 
that  not  even  animals  and  plants  can  do  without".  Summer  came, 
and  I  met  them  in  the  interior  at  the  great  fishing  place  I  have 
described  in  the  foregoing.  The  weather  was  not  actually  cold,  but 
it  was  raw  and  incessantly  windy.  Rain  had  now  taken  the  place 
of  snow,  and  the  atmosphere  was  peculiarly  sour  in  the  small  tents 
which  barely  provided  shelter  from  the  wind;  and  yet  they  played 
from  morning  till  night  in  their  wretched  tatters,  and  gave  it  not 
a  thought  that  their  strict  taboo  would  not  permit  them  to  get  new 
clothing  and  warm  sleeping  skins  until  thej'  had  shivered  through 
the  first  snow  storms  well  into  the  month  of  November. 

These  people,  so  harshly  treated  by  nature,  were  by  no  means 
a  stunted  race,  however;  there  were  quite  a  number  of  big,  stout 
specimens  among  them,  a  height  of  170  cm  being  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  the  men.  They  were  not  only  happy;  they  were 
healthy  and  knew  no  other  sickness  than  the  epidemics  of  colds 
that  ravaged  them  both  spring  and  autumn. 

Thus,  briefly  put,  is  their  land  and  thus  are  the  circumstances 
of  their  daily  life.  And  as  no  nation  in  the  world  can  be  seen  ex- 
cept upon  the  background  of  the  country  in  which  it  lives,  the 
surrounding  natural  conditions  are  reflected  in  customs  and  habits, 
thoughts  and  mind.  It  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  the  Netsilingmiut 
have  become  not  only  a  hardy  people,  but  also  a  people  with  many 
crude  customs  that  bear  the  stamp  of  primitiveness  and  stone  age. 

In  the  following  some  slight  idea  will  be  given  of  what  they 
themselves  call  their  "famine  and  flesh-pots",  describing  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  fight  their  persevering  and  courageous 
struggle  for  "the  daily  meat",  the  providing  of  which  is  not  always 
so  confoundedly  easy  a  matter;  of  this  the  many  sombre  recollections 
of  times  of  distress  bear  dreadful  and  pitiless  witness. 
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Hunger. 

Qaqortingneq  said  to  me:  "You  have  seen  us  happy  this  sum- 
mer; we  have  been  happy,  not  only  because  we  have  enjoyed  liv- 
ing together  with  entirely  new  people  in  our  village,  who  came  to 
us  from  far  away  and  yet  could  speak  our  tongue.  You  also  came 
to  us  with  ammunition  for  our  guns  and  with  iron  for  our  ice- 
hunting  harpoons.  And  this  has  increased  our  happiness  at  being 
with  you.  For  we  Netsilingmiut  are  like  this:  even  though  we  don't 
go  hanging  our  heads  with  anxiety  over  how  many  snowstorms 
next  winter  will  have  in  store  for  us,  we  feel  in  fact  safer  and  in 
better  humour  when  our  hunting  gear  and  ammunition  are  as  we 
like  to  have  them.  I  sujjpose  you  have  seen  sufficient  of  our  life 
up  here  to  understand  that  there  is  never  too  much  meat.  Of  course, 
there  are  times  when  we  kill  much  more  than  we  can  eat  on  the 
spot,  for  instance  in  autumn  when  the  caribou  gather  in  herds  to 
leave  our  country.  The  same  is  the  case  when  the  trout  are  many 
in  the  rivers  near  the  time  when  the  ice  spreads  over  the  lakes. 
In  times  like  these  we  often  feel  we  have  so  much  food  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  eat  it  all.  But  whoever  does  that  forgets  the 
many,  many  days  in  winter  when  we  can  find  no  food  at  all;  he 
forgets  that  the  caribou  go  away  from  our  country  and  that  even 
the  seals  may  disappear  or  snowstorms  prevent  us  from  finding 
their  breathing  holes.  And  so  the  man  that  is  wise  never  lolls  about 
idle  when  the  weather  is  good;  he  can  never  know  when  bad 
days  may  eat  up  his  meat  caches  and  drive  him  and  his  family 
into  starvation. 

"Life  is  so  with  us  that  we  are  never  surprised  when  we  hear 
that  someone  has  starved  to  death.  We  are  so  used  to  it.  It  some- 
times happens  to  the  best  of  us.  They  cannot  help  it,  it  is  not 
their  fault,  it  is  either  sila  (the  weather)  or  pErsoq  (blizzard)  or 
to-nrAq  (evil  spirit,  i.  e.  sickness). 

"Three  winters  before  your  coming  (1919)  seven  people  starved 
to  death  up  there  close  to  Kingaq  (Cape  Britannia);  they  had  spent 
the  summer  in  King  William's  Land  as  we  had,  but  their  hunting 
had  not  been  good;  there  were  not  caribou  enough  and  scarcely 
any  trout.  As  soon  at  the  ice  would  bear  they  tried  sealing,  but 
that  failed  because  the  ice  was  all  cut  up  by  the  currents  owing 
to  the  mild  weather,  and  they  could  catch  no  cod  either. 

"kapetlrame  siko  a"ka"m-at  pErtlraiJut:  In  the  dark  time,  when 
the  sea  ice  was  cut  by  currents,  they  starved  to  death.  Here  are 
the  names  of  those  who  died  of  hunger: 

"1.  qiri^-an  uAq  (man),  2.  ut  us  e  (man)  and  his  wife  3.  ArnArJuAq 
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and  4.  their  son,  5.  Arnaktuk,  mother  of  3.,  6.  ko  cEq  and  7.  ar^Er- 
tArtDcj,  daughters  of  2  and  3.  qiivan  uAq's  second  wife  naii^a'joq 
alone  toiled  her  way  to  where  men  were  and  was  saved. 

"The  year  after  there  were  still  more  who  died  of  hunger,  and 
here  are  their  names:  8.  satlaU^q  (man),  9.  ujArariujorpoq  (man), 
10.  iko  tikluk  (man),  11.  u"atutAq  (man),  12.  akEroq  (man)  and  his 
wife  13.  tiatqEq  and  their  son  14.  masilA  q,  15.  ikin  uAq  and  his 
wife  16.  apa-pajuk,  17.  qitquAq  (woman),  18.  ur^-ma-juAq  (man),  19. 
qåtån-uAq  and  her  husband  20.  kitlan-UAq,  21.  to-tak  (man),  22. 
kanajoq  (man),  23.  sa'jak  (man),  24.  na-gmaktoq  (man),  25.  nEqa'toq 
(old  woman).  They  had  spent  the  summer  at  Naujatoq  on  Adelaide 
Peninsula  and  perished  in  the  easterly  part  of  Simpson  Strait. 
Constant  snowstorms  was  the  cause,  and  it  seems  that  the  men 
have  been  ill,  too,  possibly  some  sickness  contracted  through  eating 
year-old,  putrid  stores". 

Twenty-five  people  dead  of  hunger  in  the  course  of  two  years 
is  no  great  or  imposing  number;  all  the  same,  taken  from  a  popu- 
lation of  only  259  it  is  a  terribly  high  percentage  of  deaths  from 
starvation;  but  this  is  a  risk  that  has  to  be  run  every  single  winter 
during  the  time  when  the  caribou  are  out  of  the  country  and  seal- 
ing fails.  Sometimes  they  succeed  in  preserving  their  lives  by  means 
of  the  little  arctic  cod,  but  it  is  a  fish  that  rarely  appears  in  large 
numbers,  and  it  is  so  thin  that  it  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a 
wretched  substitute.  And  if  they  have  to  been  eaten  raw  tliey  are 
both  unappetising  and  nauseous,  even  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  them.  And  as  a  rule  they  have  to  be  eaten  raw,  for  when  hunt- 
ing fails  there  is  never  any  blubber  for  the  lamps  to  cook  them. 
In  years  of  very  great  distress  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
cases  of  cannibalism  are  common.  It  is  not  practised  as  the  out- 
come of  any  cannibalistic  desire  and  is  therefore  excused  by  all 
as  the  last  extremity  in  a  starving  people's  fight  for  life.  And 
no  Eskimo  ever  criticizes  those  who  have  eaten  human  flesh,  for 
they  have  all  known  what  it  means  to  hunger  and  therefore  know 
how  brutal  and  pitiless  life  can  be. 

In  the  following  I  will  in  Samik's  own  words  give  some  ac- 
counts of  famine.  He  himself  was  a  good  hunter  and  a  respected 
shaman. 

"There  are  many  memories  of  hunger  in  our  land,  memories 
new  and  memories  of  byegone  days.  Sometimes  famine  is  due  to 
hard  winters  with  unceasing  snowstorms,  sometimes  to  mild  winters 
when  the  ice  will  not  lie  so  that  the  men  can  hunt  the  seal  at  the 
breathing  holes.  In  this  country  the  seal  is  the  only  animal  that 
can  hinder  a  famine,  for  it  is  the  only  animal  that  gives  both 
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food  and  warmth  in  the  snow  huts,  and  only  the  winter  can  be  a 
time  of  need.  For  the  caribou  come  in  the  spring  and  only  leave 
our  country  when  tlie  ice  begins  to  cover  the  water. 

"We  have  an  old  memory  of  a  great  disaster  that  once  cost 
many  people  tlaeir  lives.  It  once  happened,  many  years  ago,  that 
winter  did  not  come.  The  caribou  trekked  out  of  the  country  during 
the  autumn  as  they  usually  do,  and  the  birds  flew  away  too.  But 
the  sea  did  not  freeze  over,  and  the  people  had  to  stay  at  their 
summer  places  because  they  could  not  move  out  on  to  the  ice  and 
hunt  at  the  breathing  holes.  Sealing  from  the  kayak,  as  we  hear 
you  do  it  in  your  country,  was  not  known;  our  kayaks  are  only 
built  for  caribou  hunting  in  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers,  and  our 
harpoons  are  only  intended  for  ice-hunting  and  cannot  be  used  on 
the  open  sea.  Many  people  died  of  hunger,  and  although  in  our 
country  we  do  not  know  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  as  the 
Tunrit  used  to  do,  by  covering  the  body  over  with  stones,  it  was 
done  then;  we  did  not  leave  them  out  in  the  open  as  we  always 
do,  but  put  them  under  stones  just  as  we  hide  meat  and  fish.  The 
bodies  were  laid  in  meat  caches  of  stone,  and  when  there  was 
nothing  else  to  eat  they  were  brought  out  just  as  if  we  were 
bringing  game  home.  In  the  country  round  about  the  great  Netsilik 
Lake  there  are  still  numbers  of  these  graves,  from  the  time  when 
men  preserved  the  corpses  of  their  own  families  to  protect  them 
from  foxes  and  wolves  and  to  eat  them  themselves  when  they  had 
nothing  else. 

"What  I  am  telling  you  of  now  is  the  worst  famine  year  we 
have  heard  of,  the  year  when  it  did  not  become  winter,  and  the 
sea  did  not  freeze  over.  Only  those  who  had  kayaks  were  able  to 
get  food;  they  w^ere  tied  together  into  rafts  and  in  that  way  they 
went  to  the  places  in  Tasiussaq  where  there  were  cod;  there  they 
fished  and  procured  food  for  themselves.  In  the  sea  they  saw  many 
seals  but  did  not  know  how  to  hunt  them  from  the  kayak. 

"Need  has  compelled  many  people  to  eat  human  flesh;  they 
had  to  do  it  to  save  their  lives  when  their  long  sufferings  had  af- 
fected them  so  much  that  they  had  almost  lost  their  senses.  Hunger 
holds  terrors;  hunger  is  always  accompanied  by  dreams  and  visions 
that  may  destroy  even  the  strongest  man  and  make  him  do  things 
he  would  otherwise  detest.  So  we  never  condemn  those  who  have 
eaten  human  flesh;  we  have  only  pity  for  them.  So  many  in  our 
tribe  have  eaten  it  that  even  our  taboo  rules  provide  specially  for 
them.  In  particular,  we  take  strict  care  that  such  people  never  eat 
the  meat  of  bears  or  ravens.  That  meat  is  like  human  meat,  and 
we  fear  that  the  memory  of  their  misery  will  drive  them  mad. 
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"You  know  Tuneq,  the  brother  of  Ittiilik,  you  have  met  him 
and  his  present  wife;  you  have  Hved  with  them  and  seen  that  he 
is  a  happy  man,  a  man  who  likes  to  laugh  and  a  man  who  is  al- 
ways good  to  his  wife. 

"One  winter,  many  years  ago,  hunting  was  a  failure.  Day  after 
day  went  by  and  nobody  had  anything  to  eat.  People  died  of 
hunger  or  froze  to  death,  and  the  quick  lived  on  the  dead.  Then 
Tuneq  suddenly  became  disturbed  in  his  head.  He  began  to  con- 
sult the  spirits,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  do  so 
through  his  own  wife.  He  used  her  as  a  medium:  qilAcj  (qilavaq: 
consult  the  spirits  through  another  person,  who  is  called  qilA"q). 
He  did  it  in  this  way:  he  tied  a  line  to  one  of  her  legs  and  made 
her  lie  on  the  platform;  then  he  tugged  at  her  leg  and  let  the 
spirits  answer  through  her  leg.  He  did  this  often,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  said  he  had  received  the  answer  that  he  was  to 
save  his  own  life  by  eating  his  wife.  At  first  he  only  cut  small 
pieces  from  her  clothing  and  ate  them,  drinking  water  with  it  to 
help  him  to  swallow  it.  People  who  saw  him  say  that  he  behaved 
like  a  man  possessed  of  a  wild  and  evil  spirit.  Bigger  and  bigger 
were  the  pieces  he  cut  from  her  clothing;  at  last  her  body  was 
quite  exposed  in  many  places.  The  wife  knew  that  the  spirits  had 
said  her  husband  should  eat  her,  but  she  was  so  exhausted  that 
it  made  no  impression  on  her.  She  did  not  care.  It  was  only  when 
he  began  to  feel  her,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  stick  his  fingers 
in  her  side  to  feel  if  there  was  flesh  on  her,  that  she  suddenly 
felt  a  terrible  fear;  so  she,  who  had  never  been  afraid  of  dying, 
now  tried  to  escape.  With  her  feeble  strength  she  ran  for  her 
life,  and  then  it  was  as  if  Tuneq  saw  her  only  as  a  quarry  that 
was  about  to  escape  him;  he  ran  after  her  and  stabbed  her  to 
death. 

"After  that  he  lived  on  her,  and  he  collected  her  bones  in  a 
heap  over  by  the  side  platform  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the 
taboo  rule  required  of  all  who  die.  He  was  going  to  hold  death- 
taboo  over  her  for  five  days.  But  people  say  that  the  ghost  of 
his  wife  often  walked  through  her  own  bones,  Tuneq  waking  up 
at  night  as  the  bones  he  himself  had  gnawed  began  to  rattle. 
Sometimes  they  moved  up  and  down,  and  it  happened  that  the 
man  sitting  up  on  the  platform  would  be  hauled  off  during  the 
night  by  some  invisible  power.  And  when  he  then  suddenly  awoke 
there  was  no  one  in  the  snow  hut,  only  the  bones  lying  over  by 
the  side  platform,  rattling. 

"This  was  shortly  before  Amundsen  came  to  our  land  (1903); 
Tuneq  had  not  yet  taken  another  wife  at  the  time  he  became 
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Amundsen's  adoptive  son,  and  was  to  have  gone  v^^ith  liim  on  the 
ship  to  the  white  man's  land. 

"In  the  same  famine  Tuneq's  brother  Itqilik  ate  his  younger 
brother,  and  it  happened  in  the  manner  I  will  now  tell  you  of: 
To  save  their  lives  they  were  trying  to  find  a  place  where  people 
lived,  when  the  younger  brother  got  frostbite  in  both  feet  and 
could  not  walk.  They  had  hunted  in  vain  for  days  and  days;  Ihey 
had  never  seen  such  weather  —  snowstorms,  snowstorms  without 
ceasing,  and  no  seals  anywhere,  no  breathing  holes.  Snowstorms, 
snowstorms. 

"It  does  happen  that  all  game  disappears,  and  when  Itqilik  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  procure  something  eatable,  he  realized 
that  there  was  no  other  way  of  saving  their  lives  than  to  look  for 
other  people.  They  were  already  very  exhausted  when  they  set 
out,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  wanderings  that  his  younger 
brother  was  frostbitten  in  both  feet  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
walk.  Gangrene  set  in,  and  as  his  feet  were  quite  numb,  Itqilik 
cut  them  off  his  living  brother  and  ate  them.  Later  they  agreed 
that  Itqilik  might  just  as  well  try  to  save  his  life  by  eating  the 
whole  of  his  brother,  who  was  doomed  anyhow.  Then  Itqilik  killed 
him  with  his  knife  and  lived  on  his  body  till  he  reached  a  place 
where  men  lived. 

"Oh!  You  strangers  only  see  us  happy  and  free  of  care.  But  if 
you  knew  the  horrors  we  often  have  to  live  through,  you  would 
understand  too  why  we  are  so  fond  of  laughing,  why  we  love  food 
and  song  and  dancing.  There  is  not  one  among  us  but  has  ex- 
perienced a  winter  of  bad  hunting,  when  many  people  starved  to 
death  around  us  and  when  we  ourselves  only  pulled  through  by 
accident.  I  once  saw  a  wise  old  man  hang  himself,  because  he 
was  starving  to  death ;  he  had  retained  his  senses  and  preferred 
to  die  in  time:  but  before  doing  so  he  filled  his  mouth  with  clean- 
gnawed  seal  bones;  in  that  way  he  considered  he  would  get  meat 
in  plenty  in  the  land  of  the  dead. 

"The  most  awful  experience  I  ever  had  was  what  happened  to 
Nagfaq,  the  mother  of  Inugssak.  Once  when  there  was  a  famine 
she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  while  people  lay  round  about  her  dying 
of  hunger.  What  did  that  little  child  want  here?  How  could  it 
live,  when  its  mother,  who  should  give  it  life,  was  herself  dried  up 
and  starving?  So  she  strangled  it  and  allowed  it  to  freeze,  and 
later  on  ate  it.  Next  day  a  seal  was  caught  and  they  saved  her 
life.  But  from  that  tiine  she  was  paralyzed  and  could  not  hold  her 
water.  That,  people  said,  was  because  she  had  eaten  part  of 
herself. 


The  men  of  the  vilhige  setting  out  to  hunt  at  the  breathing  holes,  each  man  with 

his  dog  on  the  leash. 


Naujaq,  a  man  of  about  50  years,  ])hotograi)hed  just  after  having  travelled  100  km 
in  15  hours  through  a  storm,  his  dog  dragging  his  sleeping  skins  and  other  bag- 
gage wrapped  in  a  seal  skin. 


Breathing-hole  hiinlcrs,  ready  to  start  out.  testing  the  ice-|)ieks  of  their  harpoons. 


The  "amulet  boy"  Terlaq,  who  had  to  wear  about  80  different  amulets  so  that  he 
might  become  a  clever  hunter  and  invulnerable  to  the  various  dangers  of  life. 

(See  p.  271). 
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"That  is  what  may  happen  to  people,  and  thus  may  people 
have  to  suffer;  but  we  who  have  shared  it  ourselves  and  know 
what  one  may  come  to,  do  not  judge  them ;  although  when  we 
are  satisfied  and  happy  we  cannot  always  understand  that  they 
could  do  it.  But  then  how  should  one  who  is  well  and  has  eaten 
his  fill  be  able  to  understand  the  madness  of  hunger?  We  only 
know  that  we  all  want  so  much  to  live." 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  people  who  have  looked  dov^n 
into  such  an  abyss,  and  who  have  the  experience  of  generations 
to  tell  them  that  misfortunes  may  come  over  them  at  any  time, 
try  to  protect  themselves  in  every  possible  way  to  enable  them  to 
win  through  their  hard  life?  They  consider  amulets  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  means.  The  most  touching  example  of  this  craving 
for  protection  that  I  ever  saw  was  the  amulets  that  loving  parents 
had  hung  on  their  little  boy.  He  was  no  more  than  seven  and 
therefore  very  hampered  in  his  play  as  a  result  of  all  the  care 
that  compelled  him  to  wear  no  fewer  than  eighty  amulets! 
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Infanticide. 

The  most  glaring  consequence  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
manifested  in  the  way  in  which  they  try  to  breed  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  boys  and  the  fewest  possible  girls.  For  it  is^  , 
solely  economy  that  lies  behind  the  custom  that  girls  are  killed  atT^ 
birth,  if  they  have  not  already  been  promised  to  a  family  where 
there  is  a  son  who  some  day  is  to  have  a  wife.  These  murders  of 
newborn  girls  are  not  at  all  committed  as  the  outcome  of  crudeness 
of  mind  nor  because  they  underrate  the  importance  of  the  female 
to  the  community;  they  are  quite  well  aware  that  she  is  indispens- 
able. When  it  happens,  it  is  only  because  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  so  hard,  because  the  experience  of  generations  is  that  the  individual 
provider  is  unable  to  feed  more  than  the  most  necessary  members 
of  the  family.  At  any  rate  this  was  the  case  when  it  had  to  be 
taken  into  account  that  all  game  had  to  be  brought  down  with  the 
bow  and  arrow,  the  lance,  or  the  harpoon. 

The  reasoning  that  lies  behind  infanticide  is  as  follows:  A  female 
infant  is  only  a  trouble  and  an  expense  to  the  household  as  long 
as  she  cannot  make  herself  useful.  But  the  moment  she  is  able  to 
help  she  is  married  and  leaves  her  own  family;  for  it  is  the  rule 
that  the  woman  goes  with  the  family  into  which  she  has  married. 
For  this  reason  they  fry  to  regulate  births  in  order  to  get  as  many 
boys  as  possible.^ 
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They  hold  the  view  that  if  a  woman  is  to  suckle  a  girl  child 
it  will  be  two  or  three  years  before  she  may  expect  her  next 
confinement.  But  if  she  has  not  to  suckle,  she  may  expect  another 
child  comparatively  soon  after;  so  they  encourage  the  number  of 
births  —  when  it  is  a  girl  that  is  born  —  either  by  killing  it  or 
giving  it  away  immediately  after  birth,  and  then  hope  that  the  next 
one  will  be  a  boy. 

A  hunter  must  take  into  consideration  that  he  can  only  subject 
himself  and  his  constitution  for  comparatively  few  years  to  all  the 
strain  that  hunting  demands.  Competition  is  keen,  and  if  he  has 
no  very  special  natural  gifts  and  enjoys  no  unusually  good  health, 
he  need  not  be  very  old  before  he  can  no  longer  hold  his  own 
with  the  young.  Now  if  he  has  sons,  they  will  as  a  rule  be  able 
to  step  in  and  help  just  when  his  own  physique  is  beginning  to 
fail.  Thus  it  is  life's  own  inexorability  that  has  taught  them  the 
necessity  of  having  as  many  sons  as  possible.  Only  by  that  means 
may  they  be  certain  that  they  will  not  need  to  put  the  rope  round 
their  ow^n  neck  too  early;  for  it  is  the  common  custom  that  old 
people,  who  can  no  longer  keep  themselves,  prefer  to  put  an  end 
to  their  life  by  hanging  rather  than  drag  themselves  through  life 
in  poverty  and  helpless  old  age. 

Nalungiaq  once  said  to  me:  "Life  is  short.  We  all  want  to  be 
as  prosperous  as  we  can  in  the  time  we  are  alive.  Therefore  parents 
often  consider  that  they  cannot  "afford"  to  waste  several  years 
nursing  a  girl.  We  get  old  so  quickly,  and  so  we  must  be  quick 
and  get  a  son.  That  is  what  we  parents  think,  and  in  the  same  way 
we  think  for  our  children.  If  my  daughter  Quertilik  had  a  girl 
5^  child  I  would  strangle  it  at  once.  If  I  did  not,  I  think  I  would  be 
a  bad  mother." 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  affection  at  all  for  the  newborn 
infant,  and  it  is  as  if  maternal  love  only  awakes  when  it  is  decided 
that  the  child  must  live. 

It  has  formerly  been  a  commonly  held  view  that  the  Eskimos 
were  not  a  very  prolific  people.  This  is  correct  to  a  certain  degree 
only,  as  it  has  been  the  unusually  long  nursing  that  has  caused 
the  interval  of  years  between  births. 

On  King  William's  Land  I  asked  all  the  women  at  Malerualik 
how  many  children  they  had  borne  and  how  many  girls  they  had 
put  out  of  the  way.  I  went  into  every  single  tent  and  spoke  with 
every  one  of  them.  The  result  was  the  following,  the  women  being 
indicated  by  name  and  their  approximate  age: 
1.  Manelaq,  about  60  years,  had  12  children:  8  girls  and  4  boys. 

Of  these  7  girls  were  killed  immediately  they  were  born. 
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2.  Nålungiaq,  about  45,  had  4  children:  2  stillborn  boys;  1  girl  and 

1  boy  both  living. 

3.  Unalerssuaq,  about  26,  had  three  boys;  all  alive  but  one  had 

been  sold. 

4.  Kagtarsiik,  about  65,  had  11  children,  of  which  4  boys;  of  the 

girls  4  were  killed. 

5.  Tatqéq,  about  29,  had  2  boys  and  2  girls;  both  girls  killed. 

6.  Mangumagluk,  about  50,  had  10  children;  4  girls  killed  when 

born,  2  died  of  sickness. 

7.  Tiagssaq,  about  40,  had  6  children;  4  boys  alive,  2  girls  killed. 

8.  Itqilik,  about  30  years,  had  3  girls,  of  whom  2  killed. 

9.  Tarajoq,  about  20,  had  1  girl,  who  is  alive. 

10.  Kanaglinarssuk,  about  40,  had  5  children,  of  w4iich  1  girl  killed. 

11.  Ugtukuluk,  about  60,  had  7  children:  4  boys  and  3  girls;  1  girl 

killed. 

12.  Alangarssuk,  about  65,  had  7  children:  5  boys  alive  and  1  girl 

killed,  while  another  girl  hanged  herself  because  she  was 
blind. 

13.  Sa{|uvluk,  about  45,  had  11  children;  of  these  7  girls  killed. 

14.  Ugtugpagluk,  about  29,  had  5  children;   1  girl  killed,  1  boy 

smothered  while  asleep;  3  girls  alive. 

15.  Siimanik,  about  35,  had  7  children:  2  girls  killed,  2  sold  when 

infants,  but  died. 

16.  Putulik,  about  55,  10  children,  of  which  7  boys  —  two  died, 

while  3  girls  were  killed. 
■17.  Simigak,  about  26,  had  4  children;  1  girl  killed,  1  boy  killed 

during  a  period  of  famine. 
18.  Aglogkaq,  27 — 30  years  old,  had  six  children,  none  killed. 

This  list,  showing  96  births  for  18  marriages  and  38  girls  killed, 
is  sufficient  in  itself.  Eloquent,  too,  is  the  fact  that  of  the  259 
souls  in  the  Netsilik  tribe  only  109  are  females,  whereas  150  are 
males.  Despite  the  high  birth-rate  the  tribe  is  moving  towards 
extinction  if  girl  children  are  to  be  consistently  suppressed. 

As  an  example  of  fertility  I  was  informed  that  a  certain 
Imingasruk,  about  sixty  years  old,  whom  I  met  in  Committee  Bay, 
had  had  twenty  children;  of  these  ten  little  girls  had  been  killed, 
four  died  af  disease,  one  son  had  been  lost  in  a  kayak,  and  there 
were  alive  four  sons  and  one  daughter;  I  met  them,  all  splendid 
constitutions,  handsome  and  powerful  Eskimos.  When  I  enquired 
whether  they  did  not  regret  the  killing  of  so  many  girls  they 
answered:  "no,  for  without  killing  she  would  not  have  had  so  many 
children,  and  if  she  had  had  to  suckle  all  the  girls,  who  were  born 
before  the  boys,  she  would  have  had  no  sons  now."  Now  she  loved 
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her  boys,  who  gave  her  and  her  husband  an  old  age  free  of  care, 
but  had  no  sentiment  about  those  that  had  been  killed,  whom  she 
had  scarcely  even  seen. 

Think  what  you  will  about  this  barbaric  system  —  it  is  not 
entirely  devoid  of  common  sense  at  any  rate;  and  instead  of  con- 
demning them  for  cruelty  we  should  rather  regard  it  as  a  horrible 
consequence  of  the  stern  struggle  for  existence.  Happily  for  the 
mothers  they  lack  any  sort  of  feeling  for  their  newly-born  daughter, 
whom  they  scarcely  see  before  she  is  strangled. 

The  daily  life  of  the  Netsilingmiut  during  the  various  seasons 
has  already  been  described  in  the  introductory  sketches  of  Eskimo 
life.  Everything  is  naturally  focussed  entirely  and  absolutely  upon 
the  requirements  that  the  unceasing  search  for  "the  daily  meat" 
necessitates.  The  following  chapters  illustrate  the  course  of  the 
annual  rotation  of  occupations. 


Winter  life  on  the  sea  ice. 

We  will  now  make  a  closer  examination  of  what  life  is  like  in 
the  different  seasons,  and,  as  our  starting  point,  take  the  early 
winter,  when  all  the  new  clothing  with  which  they  have  to  with- 
stand the  cold  is  ready.  This  skin  clothing  has  been  made  under 
both  taboo  and  festivity;  for  from  the  day  that  the  last  caribou 
left  the  country  all  hunting  is  temporarily  suspended  while  indust- 
rious seamstresses  in  new,  warm  snow  huts  are  occupied  from 
morn  till  eve.  Evenings  and  nights  are  passed  in  song  feasts  after 
joyous  banquetting  on  caribou  meat  and  frozen  salmon. 

When  at  last  everything  is  finished. —  for  not  another  stitch 
may  be  put  in  when  out  on  the  ice  until  the  sun  is  again  high  in 
the  heavens  the  following  spring  —  they  remove  the  camp  from  land 
and  start  out  on  their  way  to  where  the  seals  congregate.  This  break- 
ing up  from  the  an-ora*liorfik,  or  mErJornialukfik:  "the  place  where 
the  clothes  are  made"  or  "the  sewing  place",  takes  place  at  varying 
times  all  according  to  whether  there  is  meat  enough  and  they  can 
afford  to  take  a  holiday  close  to  the  winter  caches.  In  some  years 
they  have  to  go  out  to  the  breathing  holes  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, whilst  there  are  years  when  they  may  wait  until  January  or 
February. 

Once  out  on  the  ice,  this  represents  the  commencement  of  a 
life  of  constant  moves  and  journeys;  they  remove  to  a  new^  hunt- 
ing area  as  soon  as  there  are  no  more  seals  at  the  camp  that  was 
first  chosen.  These  journeys  to  new  grounds  may  be  long  or  short. 
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all  depending  upon  whether  the  hunting  is  good  or  bad.  As  a  rule 
the  distance  is  six  to  ten  miles.  The  appearance  of  the  seal  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  manner  in  which  the  ice  happens  to  lie. 
If  the  winter  ice  comes  over  a  fjord  suddenly  and  at  the  same 
time  lies  far  out  to  sea,  it  often  happens  that  only  few  seals  get 
into  the  usual  hunting  places.  But  if  the  ice  forms  so  that  the 
inner  part  of  the  fjord  is  first  covered,  while  there  is  open  water 
for  some  time  outside,  the  animals  have  more  time  to  come  into 
the  open  sea,  and  then  hunting  is  profitable. 

In  seasons  when  hunting  is  bad  they  have  to  move  incessantly 
from  place  to  place,  and  the  winter  becomes  a  hard  one,  not  only 
for  the  hunters  themselves  but  especially  for  all  the  old  people. 
The  treatment  of  the  aged,  of  course,  varies  with  the  individual. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  there  are  helpful  and  sympathetic,  or  hard- 
hearted sons  and  sons-in-law,  and  the  fate  of  the  old  people  lies 
in  their  hands.  A  removal  from  one  hunting  place  to  the  other  is 
like  a  whole  migration,  on  which  men  and  women  have  to  carry 
along  everything  they  possess.  True,  this  is  not  much,  but  when 
clothing,  sleeping  skins  and  household  utensils  are  piled  up  on  the 
small,  often  miserable  sledges,  there  is  at  any  rate  no  room  for 
people  to  sit.  Then  in  a  long  procession  the  sledges  move  ofT  over 
the  ice  to  find  a  good  camp  with  deep  drifts  for  building  snow 
huts.  Men  and  women  have  to  help  the  dogs  to  draw  the  loads, 
and  then  when  they  arrive  at  a  place  where  good  hunting  may  be 
expected,  they  stop  and  pitch  camp.  These  removals  are  slow  pro- 
cesses. Children  who  can  walk  must  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
sledges.  The  only  ones  who  sometimes  have  difficulty  are  the  old, 
worn-out  men  or  women;  bent  with  rheumatism  they  come  plod- 
ding behind,  and  no  matter  how  slowly  the  main  body  moves,  they 
are  usually  unable  to  keep  up  but  only  arrive  at  the  camp  when 
the  snow  houses  are  finished. 

I  made  exhaustive  enquiries  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged,  and 
the  only  case  of  heartlessness  that  I  came  across  was  that  of  an 
old  woman  by  name  Kigtaq.  She  was  the  mother  of  a  woman 
named  Terigssaq  who  was  married  to  Arfeq.  When  they  moved 
from  camp  to  camp  she  was  often  left  out  on  the  ice  in  mid- 
winter, clad  only  in  a  thin  inner  jacket  and  no  thick,  warm  outer 
coat.  Even  in  bad  weather  she  often  had  to  sleep  out  on  the  ice 
as  she  had  not  caught  up  with  the  others:  but,  as  they  said  to  me, 
"she  was  not  dead  yet  and  life  was  still  sweet  to  her".  When  I 
passed  Matty  Island  she  was  on  the  long  journey  to  Lord  Mayor 
Bay  to  spend  the  spring  and  summer  in  that  region. 

I  took  up  this  case  of  Kigtaq  and  asked  whether  it  was  not 
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thought  wicked  that  more  care  was  not  taken  of  an  old  woman. 
To  this  Samik  answered:  "No  one  here  among  us  wishes  liarm  to 
old  people.  We  ourselves  might  be  old  some  day.  Perhaps  there 
are  those  among  us  who  think  Arfeq  might  take  more  care  of  his 
mother-in-law,  particularly  by  giving  her  better  clothes.  But  others 
excuse  Arfeq,  in  that  he  has  been  so  unlucky  in  his  hunting  that 
he  has  barely  been  able  to  procure  furs  for  his  wife  and  his  child- 
ren, and  people  think  he  must  first  and  foremost  attend  to  them; 
for  not  only  are  they  more  closely  related  to  him,  but  they  have 
their  lives  before  them  and  they  may  live  long,  whereas  there  is 
no  future  for  an  old  worn-out  woman.  Then  again  there  are  others 
who  think  that  Arfeq  should  allow  his  mother-in-law  to  ride  on 
his  sledge,  or  at  any  rate  go  back  for  her  when  he  has  built  his 
snow  hut,  while  others  say  that  he  only  has  two  dogs  and  with 
his  wife  has  to  help  to  drag  his  sledge  from  place  to  place.  And 
if  he  has  to  be  at  the  breathing  holes  next  morning  at  the  proper 
time  to  secure  food,  he  cannot  travel  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  old  and  the  new  camp  to  salvage  an  old  woman.  He 
has  the  choice  between  helping  one  who  is  at  death's  door  anyhow, 
and  allowing  his  wife  and  children  to  starve.  This  is  how  it  is,  and 
we  see  no  wickedness  in  it.  Perhaps  it  is  more  remarkable  that 
old  Kigtaq,  now  that  she  is  no  longer  able  to  fend  for  herself,  still 
hangs  on  as  a  burden  to  her  children  and  grandchildren.  For  our 
custom  up  here  is  that  all  old  people  who  can  do  no  more,  and 
whom  death  will  not  take,  help  death  to  take  them.  And  they  do 
this  not  merely  to  be  rid  of  a  life  that  is  no  longer  a  pleasure, 
but  also  to  relieve  their  nearest  relations  of  the  trouble  they  give 
them." 

Thus  Samik.  For  myself  I  also  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  carefully  they  could  look  after  the  old  people  at  times.  Blind 
Arnagliaq  was  guided  by  children  from  camp  to  camp  during  the 
removals,  and  old  Itqilik  was  driven  on  a  sledge  by  his  grand- 
children. In  this,  as  in  so  many  circumstances,  it  is  not  necessarily 
hardness  of  heart  that  is  to  blame  for  their  sufferings;  it  is  the 
conditions  themselves  and  their  mercilessness. 

If  they  only  had  decent  sledges  and  sufficient  dogs,  their  winter 
life  would  be  a  much  easier  one.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  have  already  described  (page  25)  the  various  primitive 
types  of  sledges  of  skin  they  use,  and  one  can  only  admire  the 
ingenuity  with  which  they  help  themselves  when  no  wood  is  to  be 
had.  For  it  was  a  long  way  to  where  there  was  wood.  And  in  ad- 
dition, a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  getting  drift-wood  had  as  a 
rule  to  be  paid  for  by  bad  summer  hunting;  for  they  would  have 
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lo  go  right  down  to  Queen  Maud's  Sea,  to  the  north  coast  of  King 
WilHam's  Land,  or  the  region  about  Matty  Island,  and  even  then 
there  was  no  saying  that  they  would  get  anything  out  of  their 
journey  in  these  regions  where  wood  is  almost  non-existent.  Only 
one  thing  was  certain:  that  they  would  have  to  spend  the  summer 
in  places  where  the  caribou  trek  was  irregular  and  much  poorer 
than  on  Boothia  Isthmus. 

So  rare  was  drift-wood  that  the  Netsilingmiut  believed  it  only 
grew  on  the  bottom  of  the  open  sea.  There  great  forests  shot  up 
from  the  sea  floor  just  as  the  sea-weed  did  in  by  the  coasts.  And 
only  when  tremendous  storms  broke  loose,  and  the  waves  rose, 
were  the  tree  trunks  torn  up  by  the  root  and  washed  up  on  shore. 

While  on  the  subject  of  sledges  it  should  be  observed  for  the 
sake  of  completeness  that  peat  shoeing  of  course  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  among  the  Iglulingmiut ;  in  spring,  when  mud  and 
the  coating  of  ice  cannot  hold,  they  hew  long  blocks  of  ice  out 
from  a  freshwater  lake.  These  blocks  are  then  so  shaped  that  they 
have  a  suitable  thickness  and  a  length  of  a  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  metre,  and  are  "cemented"  on  to  the  sledge  runners  with 
loose  snow  soaked  with  water.  If  this  work  is  done  at  night  while 
it  is  cold,  and  pains  are  taken  to  ensure  that  the  blocks  of  ice 
freeze  firmly  not  only  to  the  runners  but  also  to  each  other,  they 
can  easily  last  out  a  whole  day's  driving,  even  when  the  weather 
is  mild  and  the  sun  baking  hot.  The  various  sledge  types  are 
shown  on  the  illustrations. 

All  life  on  the  sea  ice  is  of  course  dependent  upon  the  snow 
hut.  The  illustration  gives  the  usual  measurements.  Among  all 
Eskimos  the  Netsilingmiut  are  famed  for  the  elegance  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  build  their  huts  and  for  their  wonderful  ability 
to  calculate  the  direction  of  a  wind  and  its  effects,  so  that  they 
can  build  shelter  walls  that  break  the  force  of  the  wind  and  pro- 
tect their  doorways,  which  of  course  stand  open  during  the  day. 
The  usual  window  pane  is  a  piece  of  freshwater  ice  of  suitable 
thickness.  And  in  the  period  when  they  live  far  from  land  they 
carefully  carry  this  with  them  from  place  to  place.  But  should  it 
happen  that  it  is  left  behind,  they  can  of  course  manage  with  salt- 
water ice,  a  slab  of  old  pack-ice  from  which  some  of  the  salt 
has  been  washed  out;  but  these  panes  are  never  so  light  and 
transparent  as  clear  freshwater  ice.  I  have  never  seen  them  make 
window  panes  by  letting  fresh  water  freeze  on  a  piece  of  skin, 
as  Ross  describes.  They  doubtless  know  the  method,  but  never 
use  it. 

Inside  the  snow  hut  the  platform  skins  must  never  be  laid 
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direct  on  the  snow  platform,  as  they  would  rapidly  become  clammy 
and  moist  on  account  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  body.  Care  must 
always  be  taken  to  make  an  intermediate  layer  between  snow  and 
rug.  For  this  they  usually  make  use  of  caribou  ribs  spread  out 
over  the  whole  of  the  platform.  Plaited  willow  twigs  of  the  kind 
that  the  Iglulingmiut  use  are  to  be  found  in  some  model  house- 
holds, but  as  the  material  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  these  "mat- 
tresses" are  by  no  means  common. 

In  a  snow  hut  it  is  always  the  woman  who  begins  the  day.  She 
gets  up  first  in  the  morning  and  tends  the  lamp,  which  as  a  rule 
is  all  but  extinguished  in  the  evening  before  going  to  sleep.  This  is 
done  not  only  because  they  do  not  mind  sleeping  in  a  cold  room, 
but  because  they  have  to  economise  with  the  oil.  For  the  blubber 
supplies  they  can  put  aside  for  the  winter  are  astonishingly  small,  even 
in  the  spring  months  when  most  seals  are  caught.  It  is  kept  in  a 
seal  skin  that  has  been  removed  whole,  cuts  being  made  only  at 
the  head  and  hind  flippers.  A  blubber  bag  of  this  kind  is  reckoned 
to  hold  the  blubber  of  five  medium  sized  seals,  and,  when  it  is 
full,  it  is  called  an  orjo't  (a  "blubber  possession").  On  the  ice  round 
about  King  William's  Land  there  were  only  very  few  families  that 
had  more  than  three  or  four  orjo-tit  for  the  winter.  These  families 
were  in  fact  looked  upon  as  being  very  well-to-do,  for  most  families 
had  to  be  content  with  still  less,  and  many  with  none  at  all,  despite 
the  fact  that  blubber  is  never  used  in  summer  as  far  as  possible. 
Only  wealthy  people  with  a  "sweet  tooth"  would  think  of  taking 
blubber  ashore  with  them,  although  there  is  never  more  than  can 
be  contained  in  the  inflated  urine  bladder  of  a  seal.  This  blubber 
—  rancid  as  a  rule  —  is  eaten  to  caribou  meat  in  the  season  when 
the  caribou  are  lean,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  great  delicacy. 

But  to  return  to  the  early  rising  woman.  As  soon  as  she  has 
got  her  big  blubber  lamp  burning  at  full  blaze  she  removes  the 
block  of  snow^  that  closes  the  entrance  passage,  the  so-called  uk'UAq, 
and  this  means  that  the  house  is  open  to  any  one  who  cares  to 
make  a  morning  call.  It  is  considered  to  be  most  slovenly  if  the 
housewife  of  a  snow  hut  does  not  remove  the  uk'UAq  at  once.  I 
remember  a  case  at  Pelly  Bay,  where  a  young  widow  living  with 
some  old  relations  and  "keeping  house"  for  them  suddenly  began 
to  neglect  this  matutinal  duty.  When  she  had  done  so  a  few  times 
in  succession  the  people  knew  at  once  —  without  her  having  said 
a  word  about  it  —  that  she  no  longer  wished  to  be  with  them, 
and  for  that  reason  they  came  to  me  and  complained  of  her  faith- 
lessness. 

The  woman's  next  task  is  to  put  food  over  the  lamp  for  her 
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husband,  usually  consisting  of  a  strong  blood  soup  with  blubber  or 
boiled  seal  meat  in  it.  This  first  mea!  is  eaten  by  him  naked,  just 
as  he  is  after  his  night's  rest,  and  lying  on  the  platform.  While 
breakfast  is  being  prepared  the  footwear  and  what  else  may  have 
been  hung  over  the  drying  rack  to  dry  is  attended  to.  This  rack 
is  always  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  never  square  as  in  Green- 
land. The  lamp  itself  is  larger,  but  otherwise  of  the  usual  form. 
It  does  not  rest  on  a  wooden  stand,  however,  being  merely  set  on 
three  upright  sticks  called  napajiit,  so  that  its  heat  will  not  melt 
the  snow,  or  on  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  longitudinally  under  the 
lamp  and  called  pilu°Jat.  The  Greenland  drip-basin  for  the  oil  that 
always  oozes  out  of  the  lamp,  the  so-called  Errj^a'Jivik,  is  here  sub- 
stituted by  a  piece  of  sewn  seal  skin  that  is  called  the  satqumiAr- 
fik  ("the  kneeling  place":  the  place  before  which  one  kneels; 
presumably  because  one  often  kneels  to  attend  to  the  lamp).  The 
lamp,  and  everything  belonging  to  it,  is  not  only  the  woman's 
property  but  as  a  rule  has  been  hewn  out  of  soapstone  by  her. 

People  living  together  in  a  hunting  camp  feel  closely  attached 
to  one  another  in  many  ways.  They  mostly  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  they  cannot  manage  singly  but  need  one  another's  help  in  the 
daily  hunting.  Therefore  the  men  call  their  hunting  companions 
tuA*qatik*a:  really  "those  with  whom  1  live  on  the  firm  ice",  an 
expression  that  has  come  to  mean:  "the  one  with  whom  1  have 
sought  refuge".  The  thought  is  always  this:  "If  1  do  not  catch 
anything,  I  will  surely  get  food  for  myself  and  my  family  from 
the  others  in  the  camp".  The  moral  is  of  course:  "1  expect  you 
to  do  for  me  what  I  do  for  you".  These  are  all  views  that  nat- 
urally grow  in  places  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  food.  Caches 
that  have  been  kept  from  the  summer  hunting  are  therefore  always 
considered  to  be  common  supplies  in  a  camp  on  the  sea  ice;  it  is 
expected  that  the  owners  will  share  them  when  they  bring  them 
in,  so  that  all  will  have  a  part.  If  caribou  meat  or  frozen  trout  is 
brought  home,  it  would  cause  a  most  painful  stir  if  all  were  not 
gathered  to  a  festive  meal  —  by  invitation  of  course.  The  man 
who  brings  a  cache  in  is  called  Arquijoq.  Originally  the  word  meant: 
"the  one  who  sits  on  a  sealing  stool  at  a  breathing  hole  waiting 
for  seal",  and  how  it  has  obtained  its  present  meaning  is  unknown. 
As  a  rule  an  Arquijoq  fulfils  his  obligations  by  adding  a  song  feast 
to  the  meal,  and  this  sets  the  donor  in  still  higher  relief.  Song 
feasts  are  always  a  sign  that  there  is  meat  and  good  days  at  a  camp 
and  hunters  who  can  afford  to  feed  others.  Consequently  the  guests 
manifest  their  pleasure  at  the  host's  being  able  to  "afford  to  sing" 
by  eating  without  stint  before  the  singing  begins. 
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The  dog. 

Mention  has  now  been  made  of  some  of  the  factors  that  stand 
out  in  life  on  the  sea  ice,  and  it  will  only  be  natural  to  include 
the  dog,  the  faithful  and  indispensable  domestic  animal  of  the 
Eskimos. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  dog  feed  necessitates  the  keeping 
of  very  few  dogs.  Many  have  only  one,  some  two  to  four,  and 
only  very  few  of  the  most  skilful  hunters  can  permit  themselves 
the  luxury  of  what  may  be  called  a  real  team  of  seven  to  eight 
dogs.  The  result  is  that  they  are  not  used  for  traction  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  other  regions,  where  walrus  hunting  gives  a  surplus 
of  meat  of  quite  different  dimensions.  Among  the  Netsilingmiut 
there  is  never  anything  to  spare,  and  therefore  they  have  to  draw 
the  sledges  themselves  and  be  content  with  a  couple  of  dogs  to 
assist.  Sledge  journeys  are  consequently  only  undertaken  at  inter- 
vals of  weeks,  that  is  if  hunting  is  normally  successful.  But  should 
it  happen  that  they  have  to  make  a  long  journey  they  usually  get 
a  suitable  team  together  by  borrowing  the  neighbours'  dogs.  And 
even  in  these  cases  there  is  no  real  sledge  driving,  for  it  is  rarely 
that  the  dogs  can  be  driven  forward  unless  a  man  or  a  woman 
runs  in  front  to  show  the  way. 

The  dogs  are  never  tied  up  when  not  being  used,  but  run  about 
loose.  The  consequence  is  that  as  a  rule  they  stay  in  the  entrance 
passage  or  even  inside  the  house.  The  treatment  meted  out  to  them 
may  often  be  rather  severe.  They  do  not  get  much  food,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  Eskimos  are  not  particular  about  the  beatings 
they  give  them.  They  mostly  live  on  refuse  and  bones;  but 
whenever  there  are  supplies  enough  to  give  them  more,  they  get 
into  fine  form  in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  By  the  way  a  Netsilik 
dog  must  never  get  fat  or  overfed  in  winter  time,  for  then  it 
loses  its  energy  and  will  not  use  its  nose.  And  of  course  it  is  just 
in  its  ability  as  a  hunting  dog  that  its  value  to  the  little  family 
lies.  As  a  draught  animal  it  might  well  be  dispensed  with.  But  a 
breathing-hole  hunter  without  a  dog  might  just  as  well  stay  at 
home  and  suck  his  thumb.  If  he  has  a  dog,  a  hungry  one  for 
preference,  it  will  lead  him  over  the  ice  with  distended  nostrils  in 
order  to  get  the  scent  of  something  eatable,  and  it  is  from  wonder- 
fully long  distances  that  it  will  suddenly  prick  its  ears,  lift  its  tail 
and  rush  away,  not  stopping  until  with  unfailing  certainty  and 
without  wavering  a  moment  it  has  taken  its  master  to  a  breathing 
hole. 

The  general  severity  with  which  dogs  are  treated,  often  distress- 
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ingly  evident,  is  by  no  means  the  outcome  of  any  underrating  of 
their  qualities  and  whole  importance  to  the  community,  but  simply 
the  lack  of  feeling  towards  animals  that  is  so  common  among 
primitive  people.  Great  attention  is  lavished  upon  pups,  in  fact  they 
are  actually  petted  and  treated  in  a  very  special  manner  in  order 
that  some  day  they  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  From  the  very  moment  they  are  born  they  are  given  all 
kinds  of  daily  gymnastics  intended  to  encourage  both  growth  and 
temper. 

If  one  holds  out  a  pup  by  the  forelegs  and  hind  legs  and  stretches 
it  vigorously,  it  will  grow  quickly.  If  the  forelegs  are  then  held 
firmly  while  the  back  is  bent  backwards  by  a  grip  on  the  hind- 
quarters, the  tail  being  raised  at  the  same  time:  pamERArir[niArmat : 
it  will  grow  into  a  dog  that  always  holds  its  tail  erect. 

From  being  quite  small,  before  it  can  walk,  it  ought  to  have 
harness  on,  and  one  must  pretend  that  it  is  pulling  and  putting 
its  weight  into  the  harness:  qimuktur^  orniArmat,  they  say,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  a  good  puller.  If  the  pup  is  a  bitch  it  should  be 
given  the  gulped-up  food  of  an  owl:  SArLiAriqniArmat :  it  will  then 
be  a  good  mother  with  big  pups.  And  its  nostrils  should  be  sucked 
now  and  then:  nArajArtitar|'orqublugo :  then  it  will  have  a  good 
sense  of  smell  and  easily  get  the  scent  of  seal  breathing  holes. 

They  make  a  small  pack-saddle  of  skin  for  it,  and  in  it  put 
two  pieces  of  firestone,  one  on  each  side:  nar|mai]^nErt,irqublugo: 
it  will  be  good  at  carrying  burdens  in  summer. 

Every  time  it  has  eaten,  it  must  be  blown  up,  air  must  be 
blown  in  through  its  anus  with  the  mouth:  niliri^nErLuixniArmiit : 
it  will  then  be  able  to  go  a  long  time  without  being  hungry,  and 
it  will  always  retain  the  effects  of  its  food  a  long  time. 

They  rub  blubber  under  its  pads.  The  effect  of  this  will  be 
that  it  will  never  be  tender-footed  nor  "cut  up",  i.  e.  get  wounds 
in  the  feet  from  autumn's  prickly  frost  crystals  in  the  wet,  new- 
ice  or  on  the  melting  icicles  of  spring. 

A  seal  tooth  round  the  neck  as  an  amulet  gives  it  a  powerful 
bite  when  fighting.  The  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  daily 
pushing  a  sharp  sewing  needle  up  to  the  place  where  the  grinders 
are  to  grow^  through. 

The  big  sinew  at  the  front  of  the  foreleg  of  a  caribou,  their 
so-called  si^^'orArLoquta-,  may  also  be  hung  round  the  neck  of  a 
pup;  this  gives  strength  and  health. 

A  few,  but  very  strict  taboo  rules  connected  with  the  dogs  are 
peculiar,  for  instance  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  anything  they 
please,  such  as  hare  meat  or  bones  of  caribou  caught  with  the 
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kayak  at  a  crossing  place.  This  would  offend  the  souls  of  these 
animals  and  bring  about  bad  hunting.  They  are  not  quite  so  strict 
in  the  case  of  caribou  shot  with  a  gun;  in  that  case  the  dogs  may 
gnaw  the  bones  but  never  at  the  spot  where  the  animal  was 
killed. 

Another  dietic  taboo  is  also  carefully  observed:  no  man  may 
eat  dog  flesh,  and  their  skins  must  never  be  used  for  clothing  or 
sleeping  rugs;  a  sick  dog  must  never  be  killed,  it  must  die  itself, 
and  if  it  is  dead,  it  must  be  dragged  some  distance  away  from 
the  house  and  left  with  a  stone  at  head  and  hindquarters.  Small 
dead  pups,  however,  are  sometimes  buried  under  stones. 

Dogs  are  named  either  after  dead  dogs  or  after  living  people. 
And  they  should  have  many  names,  for  they  have  a  name-soul 
just  as  people  have,  and  many  names  therefore  shield  them  from 
sickness.  Here  are  the  names  of  Qaqortingneq's  dogs: 

1.  alair|*Aq:  the  one  who  is  not  cut  up;  qAqortir^uEq:  the  one  who 

has  turned  white;  qunoriAq:  the  one  that  is  always  ready 
to  put  its  tail  between  its  legs;  qajaicoq :  the  one  with 
no  kayak;  this  dog  was  named  after  a  man  who  had 
died. 

2.  esroq(?);i^nå"Ja  n-uAq:  the  little  one  that  is  getting  old;  ar^utErsiAq: 

foster  father,  also  named  after  a  dead  man. 

3.  se-migiAq:   the  one   to   whom   the   fingers   must  be  snapped; 

niAqun-UAq:  the  little  head;  pujuAq  :  the  one  w^ho  smokes, 
or  a  fragment  of  cloud,  called  after  a  fellow  villager, 
the  still  living  shaman  NiaqiinuAq. 

4.  ati*''Jait-Dq :  the  one  for  whom  there  is  no  name;  nahA'rLulik : 

the  one  with  the  cap  on;  the  dog  w^as  bought  and  it  is 
not  known  whom  it  was  named  after. 

5.  nanorLuk:    the   giant  bear;  tur^matituAq:  the  only  foot,  called 

after  one  that  is  dead. 

An  old  woman,  Kagtarsuk,  had  two  dogs;  one  was  called  putlat : 
the  trap,  after  a  dead  dog  from  Utkuhikjalik,  while  the  other  was 
called  qipajuAq  (?),  a  he  dog,  and  it  was  named  after  a  daughter 
living  at  a  distant  village. 

When  I  asked  her  how  it  could  be  that  she  had  called  the  dog 
after  her  daughter  she  answered  : 

Every  time  I  feed  my  dog  I  persuade  myself  that  now  my 
daughter  is  also  being  fed.  I  am  afraid  of  her  being  in  want,  and 
so  I  feel  that  I  give  her  food  every  day.  And  when  I  call  my  dog 
by  my  daughter's  name  it  is  as  if  my  daughter,  whom  I  love,  is 
near,  and  so  I  believe,  too,  that  if  I  always  have  my  dog  Qipajuaq 
beside  me,  I  will  often  see  Qipajuaq  my  daughter." 
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HUNTING  THE  SEAL 

The  seal  is  only  caught  from  the  ice.  Open-water  hunting  is  not 
known.  The  methods  used  are  known  as:  maorsornEcj,  o-tulErinEq 
or  A-rnEq,  and  ItErtulErinEcj. 

maorsDruEq,  which  is  the  common  Eskimo  term  for  breathing- 
hole  hunting,  is  uncertain  in  its  etymology.  In  Greenland  they  say 
ma"p*oq  or  ma"v3q,  and  maorsorpoq  is  of  course  a  derivative  of 
the  latter.  It  means:  to  put  the  feet  through  something,  for  instance 
through  deep  snow  or  down  into  a  waterhole.  It  can  also  mean: 
to  purposely  put  the  feet  into  something  to  warm  them,  and  this 
meaning  is  doubtless  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  word  for 
breathing-hole  hunting.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  it  was 
connected  with:  wading  or  treading  in  deep  snow;  but  this  cannot 
be  the  case,  for  if  there  is  deep,  soft  snow  on  the  ice  no  one  goes 
breathing-hole  hunting,  as  all  the  holes  are  then  covered  over  and 
are  almost  impossible  to  find,  even  for  the  dogs.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  snow  round  the  breathing  holes  is  always  hard,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  "wading"  in  the  sense  that 
the  hunter  stood  there  with  his  feet  sunk  in  the  snow.  I  am  more 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  use  the  of  word  in  this  sense  comes  from 
the  meaning:  to  put  the  feet  into  something.  When  a  hunter  is 
waiting  at  a  breathing  hole  he  usually  stands  on  a  layer  of 
some  sort,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  deadening  the  crunching  of  the 
snow  and  partly  to  serve  as  a  footwarmer,  the  so-called  tutEriAq. 
In  North  Greenland  a  piece  of  bear  or  caribou  skin  is  most  often 
used.  But  among  the  Netsilingmiut  they  seem  to  have  preserved  the 
most  original  form,  as  with  them  the  tutEriAq  is  a  four-sided,  hairy 
hunting  bag  in  which  the  hunter  carries  his  gear,  but  on  the  actual 
hunt  uses  for  standing  on  or  perhaps  even  puts  his  feet  in  if  the 
cold  is  especially  severe.  As  breathing-hole  hunting  is  in  fact 
characterized  by  waiting,  often  for  a  long  period,  during  which  the 
feet  are  almost  bound  to  get  cold,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  means 
they  use  to  prevent  this  has  given  the  method  its  name. 

Breathing-hole  hunting  is  a  wonderful  method  and  can  be 
developed  into  a  great  art  through  years  of  practice  and  experience. 
Training  begins  early,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  as  the 
Netsilingmiut  are  considered  to  be  experts  by  all  other  tribes,  the 
very  ingenious  inventions  that  are  necessary  to  this  method  may 
be  described  in  detail. 

When  the  sea  freezes  over  the  seals  with  their  knifelike  claws 
scratch  small  holes  through  the  ice,  and  through  these  they  can 
breathe.  As  long  as  the  ice  is  thin  it  is  not  difficult  to  harpoon 
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them  through  the  hole,  which  appears  as  a  small,  thin  dome  of 
ice  over  the  flat  surface.  This  little  dome  is  made  by  the  seal 
itself,  as  before  breathing  it  pushes  up  the  thin  ice  with  its  round 
head  and  then  puts  its  nose  up  through  the  opening.  The  hole 
once  made,  the  seal  tends  it  very  carefully  as  the  ice  gradually 
increases  in  thickness  downwards,  but  the  little  dome  at  the  top  is 
still  retained  as  an  air-filled  chamber  between  the  water,  the  ice 
and  the  snow.  For  it  is  not  long  before  the  snow  in  autumn  lies 
over  the  hole,  but  the  warmth  of  the  seal's  breath  makes  its  way 
through  the  snow  and  forms  a  hole.  Through  this  the  breathing 
hole  deep  down  in  the  ice  is  always  in  communication  with  the 
air,  even  if  sometimes  there  may  be  a  thin  layer  of  snow  over  the 
uppermost  opening. 

As  already  mentioned,  as  long  as  the  ice  is  thin  there  is  nothing 
difficult  in  hitting  a  seal  with  the  harpoon  while  it  is  breathing; 
but  it  is  immeasurably  more  difficult  when  later  on  in  winter  the 
ice  attains  a  thickness  of  two  or  three  metres.  The  seal  keeps  the 
hole  open  all  the  time,  and  now  it  runs  like  a  funnel  up  through 
the  thick  ice  with  a  diameter  of  sixty  to  seventy  centimetres,  where 
the  seal  always  has  ample  room  to  move  about.  The  air-filled  dome 
at  the  top  still  remains  and,  through  the  hole  in  the  snow,  is  still 
connected  with  the  outside  air,  whereas  the  hole  in  the  ice  quickly 
freezes  over  as  soon  as  the  seal  leaves  it  to  go  to  other  breathing 
holes.  Every  time  it  comes  to  breathe  it  must  open  the  hole,  but 
of  course  as  it  is  warmer  under  the  snow  the  ice  never  becomes 
I'eally  thick.  If  a  hunter  comes  to  a  breathing  hole  where  there  is 
no  thin  covering  of  ice,  he  may  be  certain  that  the  seal  is  con- 
stantly using  it  and  therefore  may  settle  down  to  wait  with  assur- 
ance. It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  it  is  undisturbed  a  seal 
will  breathe  about  ten  minutes  through  the  hole  before  swimming 
on  to  look  for  food  or  proceeding  to  another  breathing  hole.  When 
it  breathes  there  is  a  noise  of  blowing,  and  while  this  is  going  on 
the  seal  does  not  hear  very  well,  whereas  its  sense  of  hearing  is 
extremely  keen  when  under  the  ice  near  the  breathing  hole  but 
without  blowing.  The  very  slightest  crunching  of  the  snow  will 
drive  it  away  immediately. 

Every  seal  has  a  number  of  breathing  holes,  for  it  cannot 
procure  sufficient  food  unless  it  can  move  about  over  a  wide  area 
and  yet  always  be  sure  of  being  able  to  get  to  a  hole  when  its 
wind  is  giving  out.  The  unversed  in  these  matters  often  believe 
that  breathing-hole  hunting  is  a  very  easy  manner  of  catching 
seals,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Evidence  of  how  difficult 
it  is  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  maximum  catch  of 


Schematic  drawing  of  the  breathing 
hole  in  which  is  a  seal  just  about  to 
breathe.  The  opening  of  the  breath- 
ing hole  through  the  snow  is  so 
placed  that  it  is  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  hole  through  the  ice. 


Various  types  of  ice-hunting  harpoons  for  sealing. 


Breathing  hole  with  a  seal.  The 
opening  in  the  snow  is  not  above 
the  breathing  hole,  and  conse- 
quently the  hunter  will  not  be 
able  to  strike  the  seal. 
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a  clever  man  rarely  represents  more  than  twenty  to  thirty  seals 
throughout  a  whole  winter  season.  After  making  very  careful 
enquiries  and  with  the  help  of  man  and  wife  assisting  each  other 
in  reckoning  up,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  following  hunting 
scores: 

Karssuaq,   a  fairly  young,   good  hunter,   from  February  to  June 

caught  20  fjord  seals. 
Tarrajuk,  young,  prominent  hunter,  from  February  to  June:  18 

seals. 

Mangaloqut,  young,  moderate  hunter,  from  January  to  June:  11 
seals. 

Niiinuaq,  middleaged,  first  class  hunter,  from  November  to  June: 
1-1  seals. 

Inutuk,   fairly   young,   first  class  hunter,  from  January  to  June: 
12  seals. 

Itqilik,  middleaged,  clever  hunter,   from  autumn  before  the  sun 

went  down  to  June:  20  seals. 
Samik,  elderly,  first  class  hunter,  from  January  to  June:  25  seals. 
Unaraluk,  elderly,  average  hunter,  from  January  to  June:  25  seals. 
Angutisugssuk,   young,   average   hunter,    from   January   to  June: 

10  seals. 

Niaqiinuaq,  elderly,  moderate  hunter,  from  January  to  June:  2  seals. 
Qaqortingneq,  middleaged,  first  class  hunter,  from  January  to  June: 
15  seals. 

Alorneq,  middleaged,  average  hunter,  from  January  to  June:  30 
seals. 

Ulikatsak,  boy,  14  years,  novice,  from  January  to  June,  8  seals. 
Satlaqé,  boy,  15  years,  novice,  from  January  to  June:  8  seals. 
Orssorigtoq,  18  years,  novice,  from  January  to  June:  15  seals. 
Inugssaq,  elderly,  moderate  hunter,  from  January  to  June:  5  seals. 
Ujuminoq,  boy,  10 — 12  years,  from  January  to  June:  3  seals. 

These  breathing-hole  hunters  are  taken  from  the  whole  district 
and  represent  Qeqertarmiut,  Ilivilermiut  and  Kidlinermiut;  the 
scores  show  that  the  chances  have  been  fairly  equally  divided.  To 
take  the  camp  where  I  stayed  longest,  Kuggup  pamiut,  there  were 
twelve  breathing-hole  hunters,  and  in  all  they  had  caught  about  150 
seals  in  the  whole  of  the  winter  season.  As  the  result  of  a  whole 
winter's  hunting  in  all  kinds  of  weather  this  may  well  be  said  to 
have  been  dearly  bought  food,  about  twelve  and  a  half  seals  per 
man  and  one  must  acknowledge  the  economy  of  the  housewives  in, 
making  meat  and  blubber  suffice  for  a  household  numbering  31 
individuals  and  about  30  dogs.  But  no  one  complained;  it  had  been 
a  normal  winter  with   no  distress.  The  reader  is,  by  the  way. 
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rt'lVrrod  to  :i  list  ol'  luinlcrs  drawn  up  by  llic  various  lumlers 
tluMiiselves  and  reproduced  in  the  ilhistralion. 

Tiiose  who  go  out  liunling  al  the  hreatliing  holes  are  called 
alKrlut,  really:  "those  who  go  down",  or  "those  who  go  out  over 
the  ice  from  the  snow-iuit  camp."  The  e([uipment  ol'  a  breathing- 
hole  hunter  includes: 

A  snow  knife,  carried  on  a  horn  button  on  the  back;  this 
button  is  called  an  aniArfik  and  it  is  sewn  into  the  coat.  Over  the 
back  between  the  shoulders  he  also  carries  the  tutEriAq,  which 
is  four-sided  in  shape  and  is  a  combination  of  a  hunting  bag  and  a 
piece  of  skin  to  stand  on.  In  fact  the  meaning  of  the  word  is: 
"something  one  must  stand  on:"  it  is  made  either  of  fox  skin, 


 qiviiitAq 


Down-indicator.  From  tiie  drawing  by  Inutuk. 


unborn  seals  with  the  soft,  woolly  hair,  or  of  the  w^hite  belly  skins 
of  caribou.  It  is  carried,  as  already  stated,  by  a  thong  over  the 
shoulders.  Inside  the  bag  are:  the  sar^miAq  or  har^miAq,  which  is  the 
harpoon  head  itself,  and  the  harpoon  line,  the  to-kArsiAq,  made  of 
plaited  caribou  sinews  and  with  a  length  of  two  metres.  Plaited 
sinew  thread  is  used  in  the  cold  period  because  it  does  not  get  so 
wet  as  the  seal  thong,  which  quickly  freezes  stiff;  harpoon  lines  of 
seal  thong  are  only  used  in  spring  when  the  weather  becomes 
milder,  and  are  called  ipErAq.  In  addition  there  are  two  special 
implements  to  indicate  the  coming  of  the  seal  to  the  breathing 
hole;  they  are  called:  qiviucErfik  and  itlAq. 

The  down  indicator  qiviucErfik  (that  on  which  one  puts  down) 
consists  of  a  caribou  sinew  (the  big  sinew  under  the  sole  of  the 
caribou's  foot)  called  qAriJujAq  (the  trouser-like);  one  end  of  this 
sinew  does  rather  recall  a  pair  of  trousers  but  is  more  like  a  boat 
anchor  with  two  flukes;  a  piece  of  swan  skin,  or  in  the  absence  of 
this  a  piece  of  fox  skin,  is  fastened  to  it  by  a  cord. 

As  the  drawing  shows,  the  various  parts  of  the  qiviucErfik  have 
the  following  names:  qAriJuJai:  its  trouser-like,  or  nio'Jai:  its  leg- 
like; qiviutArta-:  its  piece  of  down,  i.  e.  the  place  where  the 
swansdown  is  placed,  from  split  to  split  at  one  end  of  the  sinew; 
the  talia:  its  "arm";  the  niAqua:  its  "head";  the  ipiuta*:  its  line  or 
cord,  the  one  that  fastens  the  down  to  the  sinew;  and  finally  the 
qiviutAq:  the  piece  of  down. 
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The  qiviucErfik  is  put  into  the  opening  of  the  breathing  hole  so 
that  the  niAqiia  or  "the  head"  is  above  the  snow,  and  the  tale-  or 
"the  arms"  resting  across  the  small  opening  of  the  breathing-hole. 
Down  at  the  qArLiuJai  the  swansdown  is  placed  across  from  split 
to  split.  As  soon  as  the  seal  comes  up  to  breathe  the  water  begins 
to  move,  and  this  movement  reaches  the  breathing  hole  before  the 
seal  does,  so  that  the  swansdown  begins  to  move  before  the  seal 
has  breathed;  the  hunter  can  then  stand  ready  with  his  harpoon 
to  strike.  Many  consider  that  this  method  is  easier  than  the  one 
with  the  itUq. 

The  horn  indicator  itUq  consists  of  a  slender  stick  of  horn 
with  a  bone  knob  at  the  end,  connected  by  a  plaited  sinew, 
pErA  rta,  with  a  shorter  piece  of  horn,  the  sar^nErta-,  which  is 
stuck  into  the  snow  beside  the  breathing  hole.  The  longer  of  the 
sticks,  the  itlAq  proper,  is  inserted  in  the  breathing  hole  itself. 
The  bone  button  nak-Are  kuta  (that  which  stops  it  from  sinking 
down)  holds  the  stick  up,  as  it  rests  against  the  qinoq:  the  half- 
frozen,  mushy  water  that  always  lies  uppermost  in  a  breathing 
hole  in  intense  cold. 

When  the  seal  comes  up  to  breathe,  one  of  two  things  happens: 
if  the  itUq  is  long,  the  seal,  without  seeing  it,  pushes  it  right  up 
through  the  breathing-hole;  if  it  is  short,  it  slides  down  into  the 
water  of  the  hole  when  the  seal  touches  it.  In  both  cases  the 
harpoon  must  be  struck  home  quickly. 

The  itUq  is  considered  to  be  a  more  difficult  indicator  to 
follow  than  the  qiviucErfik,  because  sometimes  the  seal  does  not 
put  its  nose  entirely  out  of  the  breathing  hole,  but  only  its  nostrils, 
so  that  the  movement  of  the  horn  indicator  is  so  slight  that  it  is 
often  not  noticed  until  too  late,  and  consequently  the  harpoon 
stroke  is  late  too.  Only  skilful  hunters,  swift  as  lightning  in  their 
movements,  hunt  with  the  itUq. 

The  tutEriAq  contains  the  following  implements  besides  those 
already  named: 

tuputAq:  one  or  more  wound  pins;  nar^maktAq:  two  small 
wooden  sticks  that  form  a  rest  for  the  harpoon  while  waiting  at 
the  hole;  orjiut:  a  short  line  with  a  toggle  of  horn  for  dragging 
the  seal  home;  ila"t:  a  horn  scoop,  preferably  of  musk-ox  horn, 
used  for  scooping  pieces  of  ice  or  mush  ice  out  of  the  hole  as 
soon  as  everything  has  been  made  ready.  In  snowy  weather  a 
breathing-hole  protector  of  skin  is  used,  called  anorliore-tkut,  which 
is  placed  over  the  hole  to  prevent  its  being  choked  up  with  snow. 

These  are  what  the  tutEriAq  contains.  At  the  breathing  hole  it 
is  also  used  for  standing  on,  as  already  stated,  both  because  it 
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deadens  sound  in  llio  creaking  snow  and  because  it  keeps  the  feet 
warm  of  llie  hunter  who  has  to  stand  hour  after  hour,  waiting. 

All  these  implements  are  carried  on  the  back  in  order  that  the 
hands  may  be  free,  the  right  hand  for  holding  the  dog  on  its  leash, 
and  the  left  hand  for  the  unA-q,  sasfut  and  sasfutaujAq. 

The  unA-q,  as  the  drawing  shows,  consists  of  the  following  parts: 
the  to-q,  ice  pick,  used  for  breaking  the  ice;  it  is  made  of  a 
hard  piece  of  horn  if  the  hunter  has  no  iron,  which  of  course  is 
better;  the  qitugtAq:  a  piece  of  wood  that  connects  the  toq  with 
the  qatEq;  qatEq  actually  means  a  ring  of  horn  that  is  placed  on 
the  end  of  a  harpoon  shaft  to  strengthen  it  at  the  place  where 
a  head  of  horn  or  iron  is  to  be  fixed  in:  a  socket.  Here  the  word 
is  used  of  the  whole  of  the  piece  of  horn  in  which  the  slender 
iginiAq  is  fixed  in  a  hole  strengthened  by  a  lashing  of  seal  thong 
or  plaited  sinews.  The  qatEq  is  always  made  of  strong,  not  too 

^  ^  ^   sarimiAq 

tokAi'siAq  ~  ■  ^ 

t3"q         (]itiiqlAq  qAlRq  aiiutiiiuAq  iginiAq 

Ice  harpoon  with  line;  drawn  by  Inutulc. 

slender  horn;  the  hole  in  the  end  is  called  the  ar]^utir\'UAq,  and  in 
this  the  igimAq  is  inserted  and  made  fast;  this  is  of  slender  horn, 
a  material  that  is  substituted  with  iron  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
obtained;  only  when  the  hunter  is  at  the  breathing  hoje,  when  the 
harpoon  is  to  be  used,  is  the  sar^miAq,  the  harpoon  head,  fastened 
in  the  iginiAq  and  the  harpoon  line  made  fast  to  the  shaft  to 
prevent  the  head  from  sliding  out. 

All  the  men  of  the  settlement  go  out  together,  each  with  his 
dog.  As  soon  as  a  breathing  hole  has  been  found  they  all  throw 
their  harpoons  at  it,  trying  to  hit  it.  The  lucky  thrower  gets  the 
hole,  even  if  it  may  have  been  another  who  first  discovered  it. 

Nearly  all  the  hunters  now  have  iginiAq  of  round-iron,  which 
they  can  buy  at  the  trading  posts;  it  is  a  metre  or  a  metre  and  a 
half  long,  and  it  is  with  this  that  they  nowadays  compete  in  hitting 
the  hole.  Formerly,  when  the  igimAq  was  of  slender,  straightened 
horn,  they  dared  not  use  the  harpoon  for  this  contest  for  fear  of 
bending  the  horn,  which  often  was  skilfully  built  up  of  several 
straightened  pieces.  Instead  they  used  the  sasfut  or  hiisfut,  the  snow 
probe,  which  they  always  had  with  them.  A  Netsilingmio  never 
goes  anywhere  without  having  this  and  his  snow  knife  with  him. 
If  he  is  overtaken  by  a  snowstorm  he  is  able  to  build  himself  a 
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hut  wherever  he  happens  to  be.  Nowadays  the  sasfut  has  almost 
fallen  into  disuse,  as  they  just  as  often  use  the  round-iron  iginiAq, 
which  also  makes  a  good  snow  probe. 

There  may  be  reason  for  mentioning  that  the  implement  used 
in  former  days  for  straightening  horn  for  iginiAq  or  snow  probes 
was  the  so-called  qa-tErsiorfik,  which  consisted  of  a  piece  of  caribou 
antler  with  a  hole  through.  When  a  piece  of  horn  was  to  be  straight- 
ened it  was  first  placed  in  boiling  or  very  warm  water,  and  when 
it  had  softened  sufficiently  it  was  pushed  through  the  hole  in  the 
horn  straightener  and  thus  made  straight.  The  qa'tiirsiorfik,  which 
has  been  fairly  generally  known  among  other  Stone  Age  peoples, 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  famous  "batons  de  commandement" 
found  in  Europe. 

The  sasfutaujAq,  the  so-called  breathing-hole  searcher,  is  a  slim 
piece  of  caribou  antler  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  sasfut,  with 
a  knob  on  one  end  and  with  a  pronounced  curve  about  the  middle; 
it  is  inserted  in  the  breathing  hole  and  turned  round,  the  hunter 
thus  feeling  about  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  internal  shape 
of  the  ice  dome  before  making  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  seal. 

To  form  an  impression  of  how  these  implements  work  in  practice 
we  will  go  breathing-hole  hunting:  Quite  early  in  the  morning,  while 
it  is  still  half  dark  outside,  Inutuk  and  I  are  awakened  by  a  pail 
of  boiling  seal  blood  being  put  before  us.  Drowsily  we  slobber  up 
the  hot  liquid  with  its  plentiful  admixture  of  train  oil,  for  we  know 
from  experience  that  it  is  the  only  meal  we  may  expect  to  have 
for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Then  we  quickly  get  into  our 
clothes  and  tumble  out  of  the  snow  hut.  As  usual  there  is  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing  and  it  is  bitingly  cold.  Our  fellow  hunters  are  there 
already  and,  fifteen  men  strong,  we  race  over  the  ice. 

Finding  a  breathing  hole  without  the  aid  of  a  dog  is  a  matter 
of  pure  chimce;  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  discover,  but  there  are 
not  many  of  them.  But  sometimes  the  foxes  form  a  guide,  for  they 
often  place  their  excrement  on  the  ice  dome.  Today,  however,  we 
all  have  a  dog  on  a  leash,  and  its  fine  nose  is  working  incessantly 
up  into  the  wind,  sniffing  and  smelling  from  the  moment  we  left 
the  camp.  We  are  three  hours  wandering  about  before  the  first 
hole  is  found,  and  we  immediately  flock  round  it  in  order  to  hit 
the  small  opening  in  the  snow  with  our  harpoons;  Inutuk  is  the 
lucky  one,  and  I  remain  with  him  while  our  comrades  go  on  over 
the  ice;  gradually  we  see  that  they  take  up  a  position  at  other 
holes,  some  of  them  so  far  away  that  we  can  just  discern  them 
as  small  dots  out  on  the  white  snow. 

With  the  certainty  of  great  experience  Inutuk  now  makes  his 
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arrangements  for  the  hunt.  First  he  cuts  away  the  whole  of  the 
uppermost  layer  of  snow,  exposing  the  little  dome  down  on  the 
firm  ice.  With  his  to-cj  he  opens  the  frozen  ice  at  the  place  where 
the  seal  usually  breathes  and  then  scoops  out  the  small  lumps  of 
ice  that  fill  up  the  opening  with  his  ila"t  of  musk-ox  horn.  As  soon 
as  this  has  been  done  he  takes  out  his  breathing-hole  searcher  and 
puts  it  into  the  opening  to  find  out  the  shape  of  the  hole.  He  "feels" 
his  way  under  the  ice  until  he  knows  whether  the  little  opening 
through  which  the  seal  is  to  be  harpooned  is  in  the  middle  or  to 
one  side  of  the  dome  itself.  He  knows  that  this  investigation  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  direction  in  which  the  harpoon  has  to  be 
thrust.  The  seal  always  comes  up  with  its  back  to  the  ice  and,  if 
the  ice  is  thick,  the  breathing  hole  from  the  surface  of  the  ice 
down  to  the  water  forms  a  lai'ge  funnel-shaped  basin  which  the  body 
of  the  seal  by  no  means  fills,  so  that  one  might  very  easily  thrust 
the  harpoon  past  it,  even  if  the  upper  opening  of  the  hole  is  hit 
truly.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important  and  necessary  to  work  out 
beforehand  the  position  the  seal  will  occupy  in  the  ice  funnel. 
These  investigations  completed,  a  small  snow  dome  is  again  built 
up  over  the  hole,  just  as  it  was  before  the  snow  was  shovelled 
away.  With  the  harpoon  a  hole  is  then  made  through  the  snow 
so  that  this  and  the  opening  in  the  ice  are  in  line,  thus  ensuring 
that  at  the  critical  moment  the  harpoon  meets  with  no  resistance. 

Now  Inutuk  takes  out  his  fine,  ingeniously  thought-out  down- 
indicator,  places  a  single  piece  of  swansdown  between  the  "straddle 
legs"  of  the  caribou  sinew,  and  puts  it  down  through  the  hole  so 
that  it  hangs  in  the  upper  rim  of  the  hole  with  the  "arms"  up, 
while  the  "legs"  with  the  swansdown  go  down  into  the  opening,  but 
no  further  than  that  they  can  easily  be  seen  from  above. 

Now  all  preparations  have  been  made,  and  Iniituk  spreads  his 
tutEriAq  out  before  the  breathing  hole  and  stands  on  it.  Having 
done  so,  he  stands  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  harpoon  in  hand  and 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  swansdown,  which  is  just  visible  through 
the  opening  in  the  snow.  Hour  after  hour  goes  by,  and  I  realize 
what  a  fund  of  patience  and  hardiness  is  required  when  this  hun- 
ting has  to  be  pursued  in  a  storm  and  in  a  temperature  of  about 
—50"  Celsius. 

Four  hours  seems  to  me  an  eternity,  and  yet  it  is  nothing;  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  man  will  stand  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch 
when  it  is  necessary  to  get  food  for  those  who  are  starving  up  in 
the  icy  cold  snow  hut;  indeed  when  times  are  bad,  when  a  quick 
catch  means  life  or  death,  particularly  to  the  hunter  himself,  ex- 
posed as  he  is  all  the  time  to  wind  and  weather,  it  may  happen 
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that  a  man  will  stand  almost  without  a  break  day  after  day  at  a 
breathing  hole,  taking  only  the  shortest  possible  rests  at  home  in 
the  snow  hut.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  spent  two  and  a  half 
days  at  a  breathing  hole,  sometimes  standing,  sometimes  sitting, 
but  awake  all  the  time. 

Inutuk  and  I  had  just  decided  to  abandon  the  hunt  at  this  hole 
and  to  try  to  find  another  one,  when  we  caught  sight  of  a  man 
who  had  got  his  harpoon  firmly  into  a  seal.  As  soon  as  the  happy 
hunter  had  got  his  catch  hauled  up  on  to  the  ice  we  ran  over  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  partaking  of  the  feast,  which  always  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  ceremony  on  account  of  the  gravity  with 
which  it  is  eaten.  All  knelt  down,  the  man  who  had  made  the  catch 
on  the  right  side,  the  others  on  the  left  side  of  the  seal.  The  hunter 
cut  a  tiny  hole  in  the  belly,  through  which  he  took  the  liver  and 
a  piece  of  blubber.  This  done,  the  hole  was  closed  up  again  with 
wound  pins  so  tliat  no  blood  would  run  out  and  go  to  waste.  The 
liver  and  blubber  were  cut  up  into  small  s([uares  and  eaten  in  the 
same  kneeling  position.  Whenever  I  took  part  in  one  of  these 
meals  I  felt  something  fine  and  affecting  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  knelt  to  "the  daily  meat". 

The  only  ones  who  never  get  a  taste  are  the  dogs,  although 
it  is  they  who  make  the  catch  possible.  No  thoughtlessness  must 
be  seen  in  this  passing  them  by,  however,  for  the  reason  is  simply 
this,  that  it  is  strictly  taboo  to  feed  dogs  at  the  place  where  a  seal 
has  been  killed.  Therefore  it  is  so  much  the  more  praiseworthy  that 
these  wise  and  easily  contended  animals  retain  their  interest  in  the 
hunt,  even  if  no  immediate  reward  comes  their  way. 

A  single  seal  was  thus  the  sole  result  of  fifteen  men's  hunting 
for  eleven  hours,  and  yet  my  companions  were  pleased  that  they 
had  not  gone  out  in  vain  as  so  often  before.  Of  course  there  are 
days  when  they  get  anything  from  three  to  five  seals;  but  there  is 
by  no  means  any  abundance  of  these  animals  in  this  region  —  as 
the  hunting  scores  shown  above  witness  to  the  full.  Even  the  best 
of  the  hunters  think  themselves  very  lucky  if  they  get  as  high  as 
thirty  seals  in  a  whole  winter;  compare  this  with  the  fact  that  a 
good  hunter  i  North  Greenland  will  take  two  hundred  seals  in  the 
same  time,  without  too  much  trouble,  and  it  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  difference  in  the  conditions  and  standard  of  living  —  here  where 
a  whole  camp  of  twelve  hunters  often  have  to  be  content  with 
much  lower  figures. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  dome  over  the  breathing  hole  melts 
and  the  opening  is  fully  exposed  in  the  ice.  They  are  no  longer 
difficult  to  find  then,  and,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  people 
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in  the  camp,  men,  women  and  half-grown  children  scatter  over  the 
ice,  as  far  as  possible  all  provided  with  a  harpoon  and  line,  and 
every  one  takes  up  a  position  by  a  breathing  hole.  This  is  called 
qular\ErsiJut:  "they  who  stand  up  above",  i.  e.  the  breathing  hole. 
The  whole  stretch  of  ice  is  taken  into  possession  over  as  great  an 
area  as  can  be  manned,  and  then  the  seals  are  gradually  compelled 
to  come  up  to  a  hole  even  if  there  is  someone  there,  for  the  many 
fruitless  attempts  they  have  made  to  come  up  and  get  air  make 
them  bewildered  and  half  mad;  their  dizziness  overcomes  their  fear 
and  they  fall  an  easy  prey.  If  one  of  these  qular^ErsinEq  takes  place 
\vhere  there  are  numbers  of  seals,  and  there  are  people  enough,  a 
big  kill  can  be  obtained. 

The  next  form  of  sealing  is  o't'ulErinEq.  Here  as  elsewhere  o*t*oq 
is  the  term  for  a  seal  that  lies  up  on  the  ice  to  sleep.  The  word 
means  "one  who  becomes  burnt  or  scalded",  that  is  to  say  by 
the  sun. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  o-t'ut  there  are  in  the  Netsilingmiut 
hunting  areas,  presumably  because  the  weather  is  always  windy 
and  snowy.  Not  until  well  into  May  and  in  the  beginning  of  Jime 
do  they  become  more  numerous,  but  by  that  time  the  ice  is  so 
watery  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  crawl  up  to  the  seals  without 
making  a  noise.  The  hunt  itself,  which  is  called  A-rnEq,  proceeds 
in  the  usual  manner;  the  hunter  crawls  over  the  ice  but  stops 
every  time  the  seal  he  is  stalking  wakens  and  looks  at  him.  As 
long  as  his  prey  is  observing  him  he  has  to  roll  about  in  the  snow 
exactly  like  another  wet  seal  that  has  just  come  up  out  of  the  water. 
The  o-t-oq,  which  is  very  suspicious  at  first,  at  last  believes  it  is 
another  seal  that  like  itself  has  come  up  to  bask  in  the  sun,  and 
by  and  by  takes  no  more  notice  of  the  hunter,  who  at  last  gets  so 
near  that  he  can  jump  up  and  harpoon  it.  Usually  it  takes  an  hour 
to  crawl  up  to  a  seal,  and  of  course  the  method  necessitates  great 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  movements  of  the  seal  and  the  noises 
it  utters. 

The  clothing  of  the  Netsilingmiut  is  not  at  all  suitable  for 
o-t  oq  hunting,  as  caribou  skin  does  not  slide  easily  on  the  snow 
and  in  spring  quickly  becomes  soaked  in  moist  or  wet  snow.  For 
this  reason  they  have  either  a  sealskin  or  a  piece  of  bear  skin 
under  their  left  elbow,  and  on  this  they  glide.  In  the  right  hand 
they  hold  the  harpoon  by  the  line. 

itErtulErinEq  is  particularly  associated  with  a  locality  that  is 
called  Tuat,  near  Itsuartorfik  (Lord  Mayor  Bay).  itErtut  is  an  old 
form  of  isErtut:  "those  who  come  in";  a  description  of  this  method 
will  explain  the  name. 


Implements  for  brealhing-hole  lumling:  li  Snow  knife.  2)  Ice  scoops  of  musk  ox 
horn.  3)  Wound  pins.  4)  Harpoon  head,  with  a  line  of  plaited  caribou  sinew. 
5)  Down  indicator,  with  its  tuft  of  swansdown.  6)  Seal  indicators  of  horn.  7)  Breath- 
ing-hole searcher,  of  horn.  8)  Harpoon  rests,  to  be  stuck  into  the  snow  by  the 
breathing!  hole.  9)  Game  bag. 
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The  hunter  builds  a  snow  hut  over  one  of  the  small  open  cracks 
that  are  formed  here  at  Tuat  on  account  of  certain  particularities 
of  the  current.  As  soon  as  these  cracks  form,  the  seals  naturally 
abandon  their  breathing  holes  and  then  move  along  by  the  cracks, 
where  they  can  rise  at  any  time  and  get  their  breath.  The  hut 
must  be  so  built  that  the  interior  is  as  dark  as  possible.  This  is 
easy  enough  if  only  the  blocks  for  building  the  house  are  cut  thick 
enough.  The  doorway  is  not  closed  with  the  usual  uk  uAq,  but  is 
covered  over  with  several  layers  of  skin  hung  one  over  the  other 
so  that  no  light  may  penetrate.  An  ordinary  uk'UAq  would  be  too 
heavy  to  move  and,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  it  is  necessary  to 
get  the  seal  out  of  the  house  very  quickly. 

That  part  of  the  crack  in  the  ice  that  runs  through  the  house 
is  now  entirely  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  ice  which  has  been 
worked  so  that  in  the  middle  there  is  a  hole  of  just  the  same 
shape  as  a  breathing  hole.  This  piece  of  ice  must  be  so  thick  that 
the  artificial  breathing  hole  may  have  a  relatively  wide  opening 
underneath,  whereas  at  the  top  it  ends  in  the  usual  little  "blow 
hole".  The  migrating  seals  now  move  along  by  the  crack  as  is  their 
wont,  rising  and  diving  while  seeking  their  food.  For  some  reason 
or  other  the  small  man-made  breathing  hole  seems  to  have  a  spe- 
cial fascination  for  them,  and  in  going  up  into  it  to  breathe  they 
are  harpooned  in  just  the  same  way  as  out  on  the  ice  in  winter. 
As  soon  as  the  harpoon  has  been  lodged  in  a  seal  the  piece  of  ice 
must  be  removed  from  the  crack  as  quickly  as  possible  and  the 
seal  be  hauled  up  and  thrown  out  of  the  snow  hut  through  the 
doorway.  Quickness  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  seal  bleed- 
ing in  the  crack  itself,  for  blood  will  make  the  water  turbid  and 
keep  other  seals  away.  Nor  must  blood  get  on  the  floor  of  the  snow- 
hut,  and  therefore  the  seal  is  killed  as  quickly  as  possible  by  a 
blow  on  the  head. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  itErtulEriut,  but  I 
am  told  that  it  is  an  excellent  method,  especially  late  in  spring, 
although  no  later  than  that  the  snow  is  still  firm  so  that  one  can 
build  a  spacious  and  solid  snow  hut  with  it.  The  hunt,  which  of 
course  goes  on  agreeably  inside  a  house  where  the  hunter  is  sheltered 
from  wind  and  weather,  is  said  not  to  be  difficult  for  those  who  know 
the  art  of  being  rapid  in  their  movements,  and  the  result  as  a  rule 
is  several  seals  a  day. 

No  other  hunting  methods  than  those  mentioned  are  known. 
Smooth-ice  hunting  can  never  be  of  importance  to  these  people, 
because  they  are  always  in  the  interior  when  fjords  and  sounds 
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freeze  over,  and  do  not  come  oiil  on  to  the  ice  until  it  has  long 
been  covered  with  snow. 

icuArtornEq,  or  the  so-called  "long  pole  hunting"  is  no  longer 
known;  but  it  has  been  known,  as  the  name  icuArtorfik  indicates; 
for  it  just  means  "the  place  where  one  hunts  with  the  long  pole".*) 

Besides  the  common  fjord  seal,  the  bearded  seal  is  also  caught 
in  some  few  districts.  They  are  caught  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  breathing-hole  hunting.  The  hunter  prefers,  however, 
to  have  a  rather  longer  harpoon  line,  as  this  big  seal  is  of  course 
extremely  difficult  to  hold;  nevertheless  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence 
for  it  to  be  taken  with  the  same  gear  as  that  used  for  the  little 
fjord  seal.  Its  strength  is  so  enormous,  however,  that  the  hunter 
is  sometimes  pulled  right  down  into  the  opening  of  the  breathing 
hole  before  he  will  let  go  the  small  loop  in  which  the  harpoon 
line  ends.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  no  arms  are  broken  when 
they  are  thus  laid  across  a  breathing  hole.  And  the  hunter  is 
moreover  reluctant  to  let  go,  because  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  trial 
of  strength;  he  is  no  real  man  if  he  cannot  hold  a  bearded  seal 
with  the  gear  that  is  ordinarily  intended  for  a  fjord  seal.  He  will 
hold  on  to  the  line  till  the  last,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  dragged 
down  under  the  ice.  No  wonder  that  one  often  sees  stiff  and 
misshapen  fingers  as  memorials  of  these  bearded-seal  hunts. 

The  bearded  seal  is  especially  hunted  out  in  Ukjulik,  as  they 
never  come  in  through  Simpson  Strait  but  keep  to  Queen  Maud's 
Sea.  There,  too,  they  know  the  special  method  of  catching  these 
seals,  called  qoqErtulErinEq;  this  means  "to  bewilder  the  game",  or 
"stupefy  it  with  noise".  It  can  of  course  only  be  used  for  bearded 
seals  that  appear  as  o-t-ut.  A  number  of  hunters  crawl  towards  it  in 
the  usual  manner  until  about  a  hundred  meters  away;  then  all  jump 
to  their  feet  at  once  and  shout  and  scream  all  together  while  they 
run  towards  the  seal.  The  sudden  commotion  makes  it  wild  with 
fear;  so  great  is  its  bewilderment  that  it  practically  becomes  un- 
conscious and  lies  motionless  until  it  is  harpooned. 

There  are  naturally  very  definite  rules  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  booty  is  shared  among  the  hunters  who  have  been  out 

*)  H.  Rink  gives  the  following  description  of  this  method  as  it  once  was  pursued 
in  Greenland:  "Still  more  rare  is  the  method  that  is  called  Itsuarpok  (i.  e.  "he  looks 
through  an  opening"),  pursued  by  two  Greenlanders  working  together,  hy  means  of 
a  long  pole  fitted  with  a  harpoon  head  at  one  end,  through  two  openings  in  the  ice. 
One  Greenlander  lies  down  on  his  bellj'  and  looks  down  through  one  of  the  openings 
while  he  holds  and  guides  the  point  of  the  pole  under  the  water  through  the  other 
hole;  it  is  said  that  by  means  of  a  peculiar  sound  and  movement  of  the  pole  he  can 
entice  the  seal  to  the  hole,  and  when  he  holds  the  point  of  the  pole  over  it,  he  gives 
his  companion,  who  stands  behind  and  holds  the  other  end,  a  sign  to  make  the  thrust. 
This  art  has  almost  sunk  into  oblivion;  only  few  Greenlanders  at  Omenak,  and  per- 
haps a  few  more  at  Upernivik,  are  said  to  be  familiar  with  it  still". 
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together.  The  rules  apply  especially  to  breathing-hole  hunting,  how- 
ever, as  this  is  pursued  at  a  season  when  every  bite  of  food  pro- 
cured is  of  importance.  In  spring,  when  everybody  has  food  enough, 
it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  that  a  man  retains  the  whole  of  the 
seal  himself.  Peculiarly  enough,  when  going  out  hunting  they  never 
say  "I  am  going  after  seal";  they  always  say  "I  am  going  out  to 
try  to  get  a  hunting  share".  The  expression  has  its  root  in  the 
usual  Eskimo  politeness  and  modesty  towards  one's  companions; 
he  does  not  wish  to  seem  presumptious  by  letting  others  believe 
that  he  considers  he  is  the  one  who  will  make  a  catch;  better  not 
overrate  oneself  and  simply  hope  to  get  a  hunting  share.  And  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  often  very  much  better  to  get  merely  a 
hunting  share  than  to  make  the  kill,  for  the  part  the  hunter  him- 
self is  allowed  to  keep  is  astonishingly  small.  He  has  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  he  has  been  able  to  feed 
his  village. 

Apart  from  the  skin,  the  man  that  catches  a  seal  only  keeps 
the  entrails,  head,  blood,  the  fat  of  the  back  and  head,  and  the 
hind  flippers  and  tail  bone  —  in  other  words  not  a  single  piece  of 
real  meat.  So  little  is  his  share  if  there  are  many  men  out  together 
and  all  have  to  have  a  part.  Thus  if  there  are  only  two  men  in  a  hunt- 
ing camp,  the  seal  is  divided  across  the  middle.  A  man  may  have 
the  right  to  a  share  even  if  he  has  not  been  out  with  the  party, 
whether  his  absence  may  have  been  due  to  sickness  or  to  work 
that  could  not  be  put  off ;  he  receives  as  his  rightful  share  the 
same  piece  as  he  would  give  of  his  own  kill  to  the  other  man. 

If  it  is  a  bearded  seal  that  is  caught,  the  shares  are  almost  the 
same  as  with  a  fjord  seal.  The  one  who  made  the  catch  gets  the 
neck  and  a  piece  of  the  hide,  of  which  he  will  make  seal  thongs, 
and  a  large  piece  of  the  blubber  that  lies  across  the  animal's  back. 
The  other  part  of  the  animal  is  divided  in  this  way:  the  man  that 
arrives  first  at  the  spot  receives  one  half  of  the  forequarter,  i.  e. 
a  rib  joint  with  one  fore  flipper,  the  next  the  other  half,  the  third 
one  side  of  the  hindquarters,  the  fourth  the  other  side,  and  so  on. 

Influenced  by  the  Kitlinermiut  they  too  have  the  custom  that 
the  men  throw  themselves  like  savages  over  a  killed  bearded  seal 
and  hack  away  at  it  as  soon  as  the  skin,  which  is  never  destroyed, 
has  been  removed.  When  this  custom  is  observed  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  definite  hunting  shares  than  just  those  pieces  a  man 
can  secure  from  the  animal's  carcase;  and  this  cutting  up  proceeds 
quite  regardless  of  whether  a  companion  gets  his  fingers  cut;  in 
fact  it  is  the  usual  thing  to  wield  the  knife  dangerously  close  to  the 
others  merely  to  frighten  them,  without  caring  whether  a  finger  or 
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two  may  suffer.  Here  the  spoils  go  to  the  hrave.  It  is  a  sort  of 
carving  (hiel,  a  nerve  test,  in  which  it  seems  to  be  regarded  an 
honour  not  to  be  scared  by  a  cut.  One  often  sees  deep  scars  on 
their  hands  from  these  flensings. 

In  the  ordinary  brealhing-hole  hunting  the  shares  play  such  an 
important  role  that  at  many  villages  there  are  most  complicated 
rules  for  dividing  a  seal.  They  have  in  fact  special  amulets  for 
luck  with  hunting  shares;  and  sometimes  it  happens  that,  while 
their  boys  are  still  quite  small,  parents  decide  which  parts  of  a 
seal  their  sons  undertake  to  give  each  other  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  while  they  live  at  the  same  village.  Men  who  from  their  child- 
hood have  had  a  meat-bond  of  this  kind  are  called  nEqaiJorfige-k : 
those  who  fetch  meat  from  one  another;  they  are  also  called 
UEqaiJuk-ici^Juvaktut;  but  if  this  custom  is  to  be  really  established 
the  fathers  too,  from  the  moment  they  make  this  decision  for  their 
boys,  must  begin  by  giving  corresponding  parts  themselves,  so  that 
the  boys  so  to  say  inherit  the  custom  from  thejii. 

Two  men  who  usually  give  each  other  certain  parts  of  the  hind- 
quarters of  a  seal  are  called  ukpatige-k:  those  with  the  same  under- 
body;  in  the  same  manner  those  who  habitually  give  one  another 
the  rib  joint  are  called  sanErAre-k:  those  with  the  same  side  piece; 
those  who  give  one  another  the  shoulder  piece  are  called  aksArqu- 
lige-k :  those  with  the  same  shoulder  piece.  Furthermore  qur|usEre-k : 
those  with  the  same  neck,  ta'nui|a-tAre-k,  an  untranslatable  word 
that  is  the  term  for  a  rib  with  a  piece  of  the  rump,  and  finally 
inaluAre-k:  those  with  the  same  entrails.  It  is  rarely  decided  before- 
hand that  other  parts  than  those  named  are  to  be  shared,  in  order 
that  the  seal  may  not  be  so  divided  out  in  advance  that  there  will 
be  nothing  left  for  any  other  companions  or  fellow-villagers. 

Just  as  it  is  naturally  and  comprehensibly  the  exclusive  work 
of  the  men  to  provide  the  house  with  meat,  it  is  exclusively  the 
work  of  the  women  to  skin,  cut  up  and  share  out  the  hunting 
shares  as  soon  as  a  seal  is  brought  into  the  house.  Caribou  are 
cut  up  by  the  men,  foxes,  hares  and  wolverines  by  either  men  or 
women,  but  seals  exclusively  by  women  when  living  in  a  village. 
The  skins  that  are  to  be  used  for  kamik  soles  are  frost-dried  in 
winter  and  are  called  ala^Jat.  They  are  dried  by  being  stretched 
out  on  blocks  of  snow  without  the  hair  being  removed,  as  it  is 
reckoned  that  the  soles  will  last  longer  when  the  hair  has  first  to 
be  worn  off.  Only  the  blubber  and  no  more  is  removed  from  the 
alåsjåt,  as  the  fleshy  side  of  the  skin  must  be  as  thick  as  possible. 
The  blubber  is  cut  away  with  the  ulo,  the  skin  being  laid  over  a 
block  of  wood  or  a  perfectly  flat,  smooth  stone. 
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If  only  the  materini  is  available  they  make  kamik  soles  of  the 
hindquarters  of  the  bearded  seal.  This  work,  too,  falls  to  the  women, 
whereas  those  parts  of  the  skin  of  this  seal  —  forequarters  and 
middle  —  which  are  to  be  used  for  making  thongs,  are  prepared  by 
the  men  themselves.  In  this  case  the  hair  is  removed  by  simply 
letting  it  rot  away.  Strangely  enough,  the  former  Ukjulingmiut  never 
used  the  skin  of  the  bearded  seal  for  soles. 

So  much  for  the  sole  skins.  But  those  that  are  to  be  used  for 
ipArA-rutit,  or  waterproof  kamiks  in  summer,  are  given  a  much 
more  thorough  treatment.  The  raw  skin  is  laid  over  the  woman's 
bare  thigh  with  the  fleshy  side  downwards,  and  the  hair  is  removed 
—  shaved  off  • —  with  a  very  sharp  ulo;  this  done,  the  skin  is 
turned  and  the  blubber  removed  with  the  sharp  ulo,  still  lying  over 
the  woman's  naked  thigh.  As  these  skins  always  lie  covered  with 
snow  up  to  the  very  moment  that  they  are  to  be  prepared,  they 
are  icy  cold  when  the  work  starts,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
women  are  rather  benumbed  as  long  as  the  process  lasts.  On  the 
other  hand  the  result  is  a  fine,  waterproof  skin,  a  material  that 
is. quite  worthy  of  their  beautiful  and  skilful  sewing. 


Amulets  and  taboo  associated  with  seal  hunting. 

Still,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  man  is  a  skilful  and  energetic 
hunter  who,  without  considering  himself,  goes  out  in  every  sort  of 
weather  to  procure  food  and  clothing.  Besides  skill,  he  requires  to 
be  on  a  good  footing  with  the  souls  of  the  animals  he  hunts;  and 
in  a  variety  of  ways  he  must  secure  the  good  luck  that  no  man 
can  dispense  with  in  the  daily  struggle  for  existence. 

The  belief  is  held  that  a  seal  is  possessed  of  a  perishable  body 
and  an  immortal  soul.  As  a  result  one  may  catch  a  seal  many 
times  if  only  one  wins  its  soul  over.  One  eats  the  body,  and  if 
all  kinds  of  taboo  are  carefully  observed  and  the  religious  precepts 
of  one's  forefathers  followed,  the  soul  of  the  same  seal,  merely  in 
a  new  incarnation,  will  always  come  to  the  same  man  and  allow 
itself  to  be  caught. 

The  following  may  be  taken  to  be  the  most  important  of  the 
special  customs  that  favourably  dispose  the  souls  of  seals: 

On  the  band  of  his  coat  hood,  just  opposite  the  mouth,  a  seal 
hunter  must  carry  the  teeth  of  a  white  fox.  They  are  called  his 
ar|us3rsa"ta- :  that  which  brings  him  luck  in  hunting,  and  they  are 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a  skilful  provider  in 
general. 
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But  there  are  very  special  amulets  that  make  a  man  outstanding 
as  a  seal  hunter;  they  are  called  nacErsuSja"tit,  the  most  important 
being: 

A  sea  scorpion  sewn  into  the  back  of  the  inner  coat;  a  louse, 
sewn  into  a  piece  of  skin  and  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  inner 
coat;  a  small  arctic  cod,  called  ijitoq:  the  one  with  the  big  eyes, 
sewn  on  the  bottom  of  the  inner  coat,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
it  has  been  found  at  a  seal  breathing  hole;  seal  teeth  sewn  on  to 
the  outside  of  the  inner  coat  in  front  of  each  breast  nipple,  but 
they  must  be  of  a  seal  the  hunter  himself  has  caught;  the  skin  of 
the  head  of  a  seal  the  hunter  has  caught,  and  its  claws,  sewn  on 
to  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  inner  coat;  fragments  of  hunting 
implements  that  have  belonged  to  Tunrit,  found  in  graves  or  house 
ruins,  sewn  on  to  the  sleeves  of  the  inner  coat;  a  piece  of  an  ila"t 
that  has  belonged  to  a  great  hunter,  sewn  on  to  the  back  of  the 
inner  coat;  a  small  shrimp,  kir^uk,  fastened  on  the  back  between 
the  shoulders  of  an  inner  coat. 

From  the  chapter  dealing  especially  with  amulets  it  will  be 
seen  later  how  a  little  girl  can  wear  special  amulets  for  making 
her  future  son  a  good  hunter.  At  the  present  juncture  it  may 
merely  be  mentioned  that  a  careful  wife  always  ought  to  have 
hanging  in  the  drying  rack  of  her  lamp  the  lower  jaw-bones  of  the 
seals  caught  by  her  husband  in  the  present  season.  That  gives  the 
husband  good  luck,  for  the  soul  of  the  seal  is  pleased  at  the  display 
of  respect  that  lies  in  the  careful  preserving  of  its  lower  jaw. 

As  soon  as  it  is  brought  into  the  house  the  seal  must  be  dealt 
with  exactly  in  accordance  with  ancient  observance.  It  must  never 
be  laid  on  the  dirty  and  trampled  snow  floor.  Before  being  taken 
in,  snow  is  carried  in  and  trodden  out  over  the  floor  so  that  the 
seal  will  lie  on  fresh  clean  snow.  It  offends  the  soul  if  its  body 
is  allowed  to  lie  on  a  place  where  a  woman  has  walked.  Among 
the  Netsilingmiut  they  are  much  more  strict  in  the  upholding  of 
this  custom  than  the  Iglulingmiut,  who  considered  it  sufficient  if 
only  the  head  of  the  animal  rested  on  clean  and  fresh  snow. 

The  careful  hunter  will  always  dip  a  piece  of  snow  into  the 
waterpail  and  let  the  water  drip  down  into  the  seal's  mouth.  It  is 
said  that  seals  are  always  thirsty,  and  that  they  often  let  themselves 
be  killed  just  to  get  a  drink  of  v^^ater.  For  the  thrust  of  the  harpoon 
that  kills  it  does  not  hurt  and  simply  feels  like  a  slight  smarting. 
It  is  the  belief  that  all  seals  know  where  killed  animals  are 
usually  treated  well,  and  therefore  they  always  make  their  way  to 
such  people. 


We  move  in  over  King  William's  Land  towards  betler  hunting  grounds,  wltli  our 
baggage  distributed  among  men  and  dogs. 


Behind  the  camp  at  tlie  fishing  place  Amilsoq  was  the  "workshop",  by  a  large 
stone.  This  was  the  only  place  where  repairs  to  fishing  gear  and  footwear  were 
permitted.  Sewing  and  repairing  were  taboo  at  all  other  places. 


When  the  sun  shone,  the  children  threw  ofT  their  clothes  and  bathed  in  the 
cold  lakes.  In  the  background  is  the  camp  at  Amitsoq. 
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Under  no  circumstance  must  one  neglect  to  give  the  seal  these 
drops  of  water  if  it  is  taken  into  the  snow  hut  of  people  who 
have  recently  been  visited  by  death.  The  water  pleases  the  soul 
and  makes  it  bear  with  the  fact  of  its  having  been  taken  in  to 
unclean  people. 

In  winter,  while  the  sun  is  low  in  the  sky,  no  woman  may  sew 
or  do  any  other  work  as  long  as  a  seal  brought  into  the  house 
has  not  been  cut  up.  Nor  may  men  work  in  ordinary  stone  or 
soapstone,  or  in  wood  or  iron.  No  footwear  may  be  dried  over  the 
rack  and  no  woman  may  comb  her  hair  or  wash  her  face. 

If  it  is  cold  outside  and  rime  has  covered  the  window  pane, 
this  rime  must  not  be  scraped  off  as  is  usually  done,  as  long  as 
unflensed  seals  lie  on  the  floor.  And  if  there  is  old  blubber  from 
last  season's  orjo-tit  lying  in  the  house,  this  must  be  taken  out 
through  the  window  —  never  through  the  doorway  —  before  the 
seal  is  even  brought  in. 

In  a  house  where  one  of  the  men  has  caught  a  bearded  seal, 
hair  must  never  be  scraped  off  a  seal  skin;  that  means  a  short 
life  and  may  only  be  done  when  new  snow  houses  have  been  built 
in  other  hunting  places. 

All  these  taboos  apply  only  to  the  dark  period  and  have  not 
to  be  observed  when  in  spring  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens.  On 
the  whole  the  dark  season  is  considered  to  be  a  period  of  strict 
taboo,  because  sometimes  it  is  so  difficult  to  procure  food.  For 
instance,  men  must  not  work  in  iron  and  soapstone  at  all  until 
the  year  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  seals  have  cubbed.  As  a 
pastime  they  may  only  make  string  figures  ("cat's  cradle")  in 
the  dark  season  in  the  seal-hunting  camps,  and  never  play  the 
Eskimo  "ring-and-pin"-game  —  ajagAq,  which  is  only  for  the  light 
days. 

On  the  ice  one  may  use  the  kamiks  that  have  been  worn  when 
hunting  caribou.  Here,  where  walrus  is  not  hunted,  the  taboo  is 
not  so  strict  as  among  the  Iglulingmiut.  Nor  do  they  know  anything 
about  seal  sinews  being  dangerous  to  use.  Anyone  may  use  them 
for  sewing  if  there  is  nothing  else.  Only  the  Iglulingmiut  say  that 
the  seals  are  so  ashamed  of  their  short  sinews  that  their  souls  kill 
those  who  would  use  them. 

In  hunting  camps  on  the  ice,  seal  meat  must  only  be  cooked 
over  the  blubber  lamp,  whereas  in  summer  on  the  shore  any  kind 
of  fuel  may  be  used,  for  instance  ikjutit  (cassiope),  tir|a"Jat 
(reindeer  moss),  orpik-at  (dwarf  willow),  qij'iat  (drift-wood)  and 
oqa"Jat  (dryas). 
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When  a  boy  catches  his  first  seal  he  must  take  ofl'  his  outer 
and  inner  coats,  lay  them  on  the  ice  and  then  stretch  himself  at 
full  length  over  them.  While  there  is  still  life  in  the  seal  the  boy's 
father  must  then  draw  it  over  his  back.  If  this  is  done,  the  seals, 
when  the  young  man  stands  by  a  breathing  hole  waiting  for  them, 
will  not  be  afraid  but  will  emerge  in  order  to  blow  and  to  let 
themselves  be  harpooned. 

A  first  catch  must  never  be  cut  up  outside  but  always  in  the 
snow  hut.  First  of  all  the  father  and  mother  of  the  young  hunter 
must  hasten  to  eat  of  the  seal,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  many 
of  the  villagers  as  possible  must  do  the  same.  In  this  way  the  soul 
of  the  seal  feels  that  it  is  desired  and  welcome  among  men  and 
will  soon  let  itself  be  caught  again. 

A  boy's  first  seal  may  only  be  cut  up  by  his  mother  and  its 
head  only  eaten  by  his  father  or  mother.  The  skin  is  dried  quickly 
and  divided  up  among  as  many  as  possible,  and  these  then  have 
small  shoes,  kamitlEitkutin,  made  of  it.  This  spirit  of  emulation, 
this  eagerness  to  possess  something  of  a  boy's  first  catch,  also 
pleases  the  soul  of  the  seal  and  it  quickly  allows  itself  to  be  caught 
again.  On  the  whole,  nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  hunting  luck  as 
indifference  towards  a  catch ;  one  must  shout  aloud  with  joy  and 
one  must  give  others  pleasure. 

The  very  orthodox  members  of  the  tribe  hold  that  one  must 
never  remove  to  a  new  hunting  camp  immediately  after  the  killing  of 
a  seal.  This,  however,  is  a  custom  that  is  easily  observed,  because  the 
catching  of  a  seal  as  a  rule  is  the  result  of  a  day's  hunting,  and  because 
they  only  break  camp  to  make  a  removal  after  a  night's  rest. 

The  reason  of  this  caution  is  that  one  must  always  see  that  the 
souls  of  caught  seals  are  taken  along  to  the  new  camps.  So  if  a 
camp  is  left  just  after  a  kill  has  been  made,  it  means  that  one 
has  not  much  pleasure  in  the  catch.  And  it  offends  the  souls  to 
give  them  the  impression  that  their  flesh  was  not  enough  to  keep 
people  at  the  old  camp. 

Before  leaving  a  camp,  the  skulls  of  all  the  seals  caught  there 
are  laid  out  on  the  ice  some  distance  from  the  snow  hut,  on  snow 
that  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  feet,  and  they  must  be  so  placed 
that  they  face  the  direction  of  the  new  camp.  This  custom  is 
explained  by  the  following  words: 

"a"tlArari^amik  niaque  sanivArtita"vagtut  tumit  sauEra'nut; 
si^uni^Jamir|nut  sa-tihlugit  malEro'tik-ArLugit,  ariuti^Jamir|nut  isu- 
mahlutik  tArnirie  malnro-tin-iArmata:  when  they  break  camp  on 
hunting  journeys  the  skulls  are  sent  on  hunting  journeys,  the  foot- 
prints alongside;  that  towards  which  they  journey  they  turn  them 
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towards  so  that  they  will  follow  behind;  their  I'ulure  hunting 
they  think  of,  as  the  seals  must  have  the  desire  to  follow  be- 
hind." 

When  many  people  leave  a  hunting  camp,  those  left  behind,  if 
they  are  fewer  in  number  than  those  who  went  away,  will  lose  the 
animals  they  hunt  unless  they  move  out  of  their  old  snow  huts 
and  build  new  ones. 

One  must  never  proceed  straight  from  the  land  hunts  out  on 
to  winter's  momentous  seal  hunts.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  following  ceremony  is  performed :  a  handsome  lemming  skin, 
flayed  off  whole  like  a  small  bag,  is  filled  with  small  carvings  of 
seals,  harpoons  and  harpoon  heads  and  then,  as  an  offering  to 
Nuliajuk,  is  sunk  in  atuArutit,  the  tide-water  crack  that  alw^ays 
runs  along  a  little  way  out  from  the  shore.  This  offering  is  called 
kivErsa"tit,  and  not  until  it  has  been  made  may  one  move  out  on 
to  the  sea  ice  and  begin  sealing. 

Caribou  hunts  and  hunting  with  the  kayak. 

The  Netsilingmiut  draw  just  as  pronounced  a  distinction  between 
the  hunting  of  marine  animals  and  hunting  on  land  as  the  Iglu- 
lingmiut  do,  especially  as  far  as  the  hunting  of  caribou  is  concerned 
of  course.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  former  times  when 
the  primitive  gear  made  all  hunting  a  difficult  art.  Now  the  fire- 
arm slackens  the  strict  taboo  and  the  change-over  from  the  one 
to  the  other  kind  of  hunting  is  becoming  more  indistinct. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,' after  the  last  seal  hunts  and  the 
wet  removals  on  melting  ice,  they  lie  up  on  land  and  dry  their 
clothing;  their  worn  and  blubber-smeared  garments  are  seen  to  and 
on  the  w^hole  everything  is  made  read}'  for  the  great  season,  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  that  is  to  be  spent  in  fishing  for  trout  and 
hunting  caribou. 

The  caribou  have  already  begvm  to  make  their  appearance  in 
April,  singly  or  in  small  flocks.  They  are  called  atErtut.  And  after- 
wards they  come  into  the  country  steadily  and  regularly.  They  are 
shy,  and  in  the  old  days  were  almost  impossible  to  get  with  bow  and 
arrow;  but  now,  when  guns  are  used,  matters  are  different  and, 
on  trips  into  the  interior,  individual  animals  are  brought  down  as 
early  as  in  the  latter  part  of  April.  For  the  sun  is  high  up  and 
it  is  not  so  serious  a  matter  to  blend  the  hunting  of  caribou  and 
seal  as  in  the  cold  and  dark  months. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  has  melted  away  they  move  into  the 
summer  districts  and  settle  down  for  the  next  four  months.  This 
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is  the  lime  of  llic  lent  c:mi|)s  round  lakes  and  rivers,  the  happiest 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  suninier  sports  are  entered  into  with 
zest  and  nol)ody  ever  neglects  an  opportunity  to  excel  at  hunting 
and  fishing.  In  tliis  period  all  the  old  and  infirm  become  rejuven- 
ated and  gather  strength  to  bravely  withstand  the  rigours  of  the 
darkness  and  the  frost  of  winter. 

Two  kinds  of  tent  are  used:  the  original  Netsilik  tent  is  the 
conical  one,  called  napajoq:  the  upstanding  one;  the  other  type 
was  introduced  from  Hudson  Bay  and  is  called  si^^ulik:  the  one 
with  the  prolongation  at  the  front,  or  the  "long"  tent,  corresponding 
exactly  to  that  described  from  the  Iglulingmiuf  by  Dr.  Therkel 
Mathiassen  in  Vol.  VI,  No.  I,  page  132. 

Only  one  tent  pole  was  used  in  the  napajocj  tent,  but  inside  it, 
and  sewn  on  to  the  tent  sheet  from  the  top  of  the  pole  and  down 
to  the  ground,  were  seal-thong  guys  which  spread  out  the  sheet 
and  were  made  fast  to  stones,  thus  playing  the  part  of  wood.  In 
earlier  times  a  cjArniAq,  not  particularly  high,  was  as  a  rule  built 
round  about  the  tent,  which  was  made  fast  to  the  inner  walls  of 
the  qAtniAq  by  means  of  the  guys  already  referred  to.  About  fifty 
years  ago  this  type  of  tent  was  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
The  advantage  of  it  was  that  it  only  required  one  tent  pole,  which 
on  the  other  hand  had  not  to  be  too  short.  If  several  pieces  of 
wood  were  to  be  joined  together  they  were  fastened  with  the  so- 
called  ao'"^k|utigssaq  —  dried  blood,  used  as  glue.  The  pieces 
were  scarfed  together:  The  method  of  applying  the  glue  was  this: 
a  small  piece  of  dried  blood  was  put  into  the  mouth;  as  soon  as 
it  was  dissolved  into  a  sticky  mass  it  was  placed  on  a  stick  and 
rubbed  into  the  notch  and  on  the  point  of  the  pieces  that  were  to 
be  joined.  The  same  method  was  used  for  lengthening  the  long 
shaft  of  the  salmon  leister,  and  the  blood  bound  so  well  that  it 
was  never  necessary  to  lash  the  joint,  which  was  called  ao'^'^qutilik. 

At  the  first  part  of  the  season  trout  are  the  principal  form  of 
food,  but  there  was  some  sporadic  caribou  hunting  with  bow  and 
arrow ;  the  hunters  concealed  themselves  behind  talut,  which  were 
built  right  up  to  the  paths  usually  followed  by  the  game,  and  there 
they  could  lie  for  days  and  wait.  When  I  was  there  most  grown 
men  still  had  bows  and  arrows,  but  the  impression  I  received  from 
their  shooting  practice  was  no  great  one.  A  record  of  ten  archers 
showed  that  scarcely  any  one  of  them  could  hit  the  mark  with 
anything  like  certainty  at  a  range  of  about  twenty  metres  and  it 
is  difficult  to  get  so  near  to  caribou.  As  soon  as  the  range  is  up 
to  thirty  to  fifty  metres  the  arrow,  although  losing  little  of  its 
power  to  kill,  only  hits  the  mark  b}'  what  is  more  or  less  accident. 
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From  these  practice  shoots  I  therefore  gathered  tliat  it  has  heen 
practically  impossible  to  hunt  caribou  that  remained  in  the  country 
during  the  winter  when  it  was  cold.  The  creaking  snow  made  it 
quite  impossible  to  get  within  suitable  range,  and  the  cold  interfered 
in  another  manner  too;  even  if  the  hunter  had  special  fingered 
mittens  designed  for  handling  the  bow  and  arrow,  it  was  very 
slow  sport  in  cold  weather.  The  fingers  became  numb,  not  to  speak 
of  the  fact  that  no  hunter  could  hold  out  having  to  lie  motionless 
hour  after  hour  in  windy  weather  on  the  cold  snow.  It  was  reck- 
oned to  be  quite  an  achievement,  a  song  was  composed  about  it, 
if  caribou  were  shot  out  of  season  before  the  great  herds  gathered. 
On  the  mainland  this  was  not  until  the  end  of  June,  when  mighty 
herds  slowly  made  their  way  northwards  —  cows  with  their  tiny 
calves,  heifers  and  young  oxen.  But  even  though  hunting  them  gave 
a  rich  yield  in  numbers  of  animals  killed,  their  meat  did  not  go 
far  because  they  were  so  lean,  while  their  skins  were  useless  for 
clothing.  The  great  harvest  of  meat  was  always  reaped  in  autumn 
as  we  saw  and  described  it  at  Malerualik.  But  this  was  with  guns 
alone,  and  we  had  to  be  content  to  hear  of  how  in  the  old  days 
the  herds  were  driven  out  into  lakes  and  crossing  places,  pursued 
in  kayaks  and  killed  with  the  long,  slender  lances  just  as  among 
the  Caribou  Eskimos.  There  is  thus  no  need  to  repeat  these  descrip- 
tions; but,  having  regard  to  the  extremely  important  role  played 
by  the  kayak  in  these  regions,  not  only  in  the  hunt  but  as  a  ferry 
over  lakes  and  sounds,  it  may  be  dealt  with  in  greater  detail. 

In  days  gone  by  any  man  who  would  count  among  his  fellows 
had  his  kayak;  nowadays  the  introduction  of  the  gun  has  made  it 
unnecessary  to  hunt  the  caribou  at  the  crossing  places,  with  the 
result  that  they  have  almost  ceased  to  build  kayaks.  Many  old- 
time  Eskimos  consider  this  to  be  a  misfortune  for  the  tribe,  for 
as  they  have  no  other  kind  of  boat  they  are  now  quite  unable  to 
put  over  wide  stretches  of  water  and  are  entirely  cut  of  from 
hunting  birds  on  the  lakes.  Old  people  often  discussed  this  question 
with  me  and  there  was  general  agreement  that  if,  after  the  coming 
of  the  firearm  and  the  greater  slaughter  in  the  hunts,  the  caribou 
should  choose  paths  that  led  them  elsewhere,  they  would  all  be 
helpless  despite  their  modern  weapons.  For  if  the  art  of  building 
kayaks  were  forgotten,  they  would  be  unable  to  move  freely  about 
in  summer  in  a  land  where  there  are  obstructions  in  the  form  of 
rivers  and  lakes  everywhere.  Nor  can  the  kayak  be  substituted  by 
the  canvas  canoe  that  has  been  imported  here  and  there,  for  it  is 
heavy  to  carry  overland,  whereas  the  kayak  weighs  no  more  than 
that  its  owner  can  carry  it  for  miles  on  his  liead. 
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The  Netsiiinginiut  kayak  is  not  sheathed  in  hides  but  in  seal 
skin,  and  as  the  fjord  seal  thereabouts  is  very  small  as  a  rule,  six 
skins  is  the  usual  allowance  tor  a  kayak.  In  order  that  the  kayak 
may  be  as  light  as  possible  these  skins  are  prepared  with  great 
care.  First  the  fat  is  removed  from  the  raw  skin  by  laying  it  over 
a  board  (qapiArfik)  and  scraping  it  clean  with  the  ulo;  this  pro- 
cess is  called  orJu^^iArlugo;  the  less  fat  there  is  left  on  the  skin 
the  drier  can  the  skin  become  and  the  lighter  will  the  kayak  be", 
this  is  of  great  importance  when  it  has  to  be  carried  long  distances 
overland,  either  to  salmon  fishing  places  or  to  where  the  caribou 
cross  the  waters;  so  painstaking  are  they  in  this  curing  process 
that  when  the  ulo  has  removed  everything  it  can  take,  they  chew 
the  fleshy  side  of  the  skin  to  free  it  of  the  last  vestige  of  fat.  This 
is  called  mamiria  i^'x^Arlugo.  It  is  then  rolled  up  with  the  hair  side 
out  and  laid  in  another  skin,  likewise  with  the  hair  out,  after  which 
it  is  placed  on  the  drying  rack  above  the  lamp.  The  heat  causes 
the  coat  to  rot  and  the  hair  can  then  easily  be  scraped  ofT.  Kayak 
skins  are  prepared  out  on  the  ice  in  the  hunting  camp;  as  soon 
as  the  hair  is  removed  they  are  buried  in  the  snow  and  covered 
over  to  lie  cool  without  rotting.  They  say:  "ulikta-vaktut  apum-e". 
Later  on,  when  ice-hunting  closes,  they  are  taken  ashore,  where  the 
kayak  is  covered.  It  is  the  men's  work  to  stretch  the  skins  —  after 
being  sewn  together  —  over  the  wooden  skeleton  of  the  kayak, 
for  this  requires  strength.  If  the  skins  are  slack  in  the  slightest 
the  kayak  will  not  sail  noiselessly  through  the  water,  and  in  par- 
ticular it  will  not  move  so  quickly.  Thereafter  the  women,  prefer- 
ably all  the  women  in  the  village,  sew  the  covering  on,  and  of 
course  this  sewing  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  said 
that  a  hunter  will  have  good  luck  if  all  the  women  vie  with  one 
another  in  covering  his  kayak,  and  so  they  should  all  take  a  hand. 

We  shall  later  on  see  not  only  how  the  kayak  is  provided  with 
its  special  amulet,  but  also  how  the  kayak-man  himself  wears  a 
number  of  amulets  intended  to  make  him  a  fast  paddler.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  be  fast,  because  it  is  seldom  that  the  caribou 
are  pursued  before  they  are  well  on  their  way  across  the  river  or 
the  lake.  If  one  starts  immediately  after  they  have  sprung  into 
the  water  there  is  the  risk  that  they  will  come  ashore  again  and 
escape  before  the  hunt  has  begun.  Any  ordinary  kayak-man  can 
catch  up  with  a  swimming  caribou  without  any  difficulty,  so  that 
speed  is  required  for  reasons  that  are  quite  different.  It  is  a  race 
that  is  involved,  in  which  each  tries  to  leave  his  fellows  behind 
and  to  be  the  first  to  thrust  his  spear  in  the  animals.  And  here 
not  only  is  honour  at  stake,  but  meat  supplies  and  winter  clothing 
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as  well,  the  welfare  of  a  whole  year,  for  the  custom  is  that  the 
one  who  first  spears  a  caribou  gets  the  skin,  even  though  another 
may  actually  kill  the  animal;  and  one  can  never  have  too  many 
skins.  The  oqu^Jat  (that  which  is  to  warm)  was  just  as  important 
to  a  Netsilingmiut  as  his  food. 

In  this  hunting  the  shares  are  more  or  less  common  to  all 
Eskimos.  Besides  the  skin,  the  hunter's  own  share  is  the  head, 
neck,  and  either  the  whole  of  the  forequarter  or  a  part  of  it, 
whereas  the  fat  hindquarter  is  usually  shared  by  the  others.  If  two 
hunters  have  been  after  a  caribou,  the  one  who  killed  it  gets  the 
forequarters,  the  other  the  hindquarters.  As  in  sealing,  the  hunter 
himself  always  gets  the  smaller  share  of  the  meat.  Nevertheless  the 
stomach  with  its  vegetable  contents  (uErubkAq)  —  a  favourite  delicacy 
—  is  always  part  of  the  hunter's  share.  Otherwise  the  sharing  of 
the  meat  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  whether  there  is  a 
general  shortage  or  not,  just  as  in  the  case  of  seal  meat.  If  there 
is  sufficient  the  rules  are  not  always  observed  to  the  letter;  but  it 
is  always  considered  to  be  good  form  for  the  one  who  brings  down 
a  caribou  to  give  his  fellow  villagers  a  feast  and  not  cache  all  the 
meat  for  himself.  The  share  of  the  beaters,  ur^D-rtut,  who  drive 
the  animals  to  the  crossing  place,  is  also  dependent  to  some  extent 
upon  present  needs.  Thus  it  might  happen  in  the  height  of  the 
autumn  season,  especially  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  household 
as  the  hunters,  that  they  received  no  meat  at  all;  otherwise  the 
hindquarters  with  the  legs  were  shared  among  them,  and  if  a  large 
number  of  animals  were  brought  down,  the  beaters  received  one 
out  of  every  five. 

Whereas  it  is  the  women  that  cut  up  seals,  it  is  always  the 
men  who  perform  that  office  with  caribou.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  taboo  and  the  whole  of  their  views  of  women  as  being  unclean 
and  unlucky  where  game  is  concerned,  especially  as  regards 
caribou  at  the  "holy"  crossing  places  where  the  whole  of  the 
coming  winter  depends  on  the  success  of  the  hunt.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  of  course  the  women's  work  to  dry  the  skins  and  pre- 
pare the  precious  sinew  thread.  The  curing  of  the  skins  themselves 
is  undertaken  by  the  men,  for  it  is  hard  work  requiring  strong 
arms.  The  method  is  the  same  as  that  known  among  the  Caribou 
Eskimos  and  Iglulingmiut.  The  skins  that  are  intended  for  clothing 
must  not  be  stretched  during  the  drying  process,  being  spread  out 
on  the  ground  with  the  hair  downwards  and  only  held  down  by 
small  stones  laid  along  the  edges.  They  must  never  be  stretched 
while  wet,  as  then  they  can  never  become  quite  soft  during  the 
curing  process.  The  only  skins  that  are  stretched  are  bull  skins 
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or  on  the  whole  those  that  are  to  be  used  for  platform  rugs  or 
tent  sheets.  A  skin  should  be  allowed  to  dry  quickly  after  the 
animal  has  been  killed,  otherwise  the  hair  will  fall  otT.  But  it  must 
not  be  cured  or  sewn  until  autumn,  when  people  have  got  into 
their  snow^  huts  or  have  built  an  ice  hut.  All  work  on  caribou 
skins  in  tent  camps,  except  the  drying,  is  strictly  taboo.  Ice  huts 
are  built  if  snow  is  late  in  falling;  they  are  only  used  at  the  very 
beginning  of  autumn  before  the  severe  cold  sets  in,  as  they  are  not 
so  warm  as  snow  huts.  As  a  rule  they  consist  of  nine  slabs  2V2 
metres  long  and  IV2  metres  wide  (see  illustration).  Nowadays,  when 
people  have  saws,  they  are  sawn  out  of  a  lake  before  the  ice  layer 
is  too  thick.  F'ormerly,  before  they  had  modern  tools,  they  had  to  be 
hewn  out  with  the  ice  pick.  They  simply  made  a  row  of  holes,  not  too 
far  apart,  and  when  holes  had  been  hewn  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
slab  they  jumped  and  stamped  on  it  until  it  came  loose.  This  saved 
labour.  Holes  were  then  made  through  the  corners  and  fitted  with 
thongs,  and  in  this  manner  the  slabs  could  easily  be  hauled  up 
and  carried  to  where  the  house  was  to  be  built.  The  summer  tent 
formed  the  roof. 

The  preparation  of  caribou  skins  was  allowed  in  these  huts. 
The  beginning  of  the  process  was  nasty;  at  night,  when  man  and 
wife  lay  down  to  rest,  they  each  laid  a  raw  skin  over  their  naked 
body,  with  the  fleshy  side  next  to  their  skin.  Their  own  body  heat 
warmed  the  hard  leather  so  that  it  was  now  easy  to  stretch  and 
fold  it  by  means  of  a  blunt  scraper  of  bone  (sErLcjaut).  This  done, 
the  skin  was  moistened  slightly  on  the  fleshy  side,  rolled  up  and 
put  aside  for  a  day  or  two.  This  part  of  the  process  >vas  called 
SErLe-jainEq,  and  it  was  vital  to  the  quality  of  the  skin  as  a  ma- 
terial for  garments.  Then  the  last  and  no  less  important  treatment 
was  with  the  very  sharp  skin  scraper  that  is  called  sako't.  With 
this  the  whole  of  the  layer  of  tissue  was  scraped  off  the  fleshy 
side  while  at  the  same  time  the  worker,  by  exercising  all  his 
strength,  stretched  the  skin  out  to  the  size  desired.  After  this 
sakuri^'nEq:  peeling  the  fleshing  off,  and  the  stretching,  the  skin 
was  as  soft  as  velvet  and  ready  to  be  made  into  warm  clothing. 

In  those  days  it  was  a  great  and  constant  problem  to  get  skins 
enough  for  the  winter.  For  outer  and  inner  coat  four  skins  each 
were  required,  two  each  for  inner  and  outer  trousers,  and  one  for 
footwear.  This  made  seven  skins  for  a  grown  man,  six  for  a 
woman,  and  three  or  four  per  child,  so  that  taking  a  small  family 
of  husband,  wife,  and  three  half-grown  children,  twenty-five  skins 
had  to  be  procured  from  caribou  killed  in  the  season  when  the  fur 
was  serviceable,  i.  e.   in   August — September,    and    this  without 
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counting  an  extra  suit  for  the  husband,  who,  always  out  in  every 
sort  of  weather,  could  certainly  do  with  it. 

But  this  was  not  all.  There  had  to  be  platform  skins  too,  and 
with  rugs  at  least  six  skins,  and  sleeping  skins  at  least  three,  the 
total  at  a  modest  estimate  was  twenty-nine  to  thirty  skins  without 
counting  those  for  the  tent  sheet,  eight  to  sixteen  according  to  size. 
Before  firearms  were  introduced  it  has  certainly  been  difficult  for 
most  Eskimos  to  get  so  many,  and  in  most  cases  they  managed 
by  the  help  they  received  from  those  who  were  well  supplied. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed,  by  the  way,  of  the  number  of  caribou 
killed  in  "the  time  of  primitive  implements"  by  a  glance  at  the 
hunting  scores  noted  down  at  Malerualik,  representing  the  spoils 
of  those  who  hunted  with  modern  rifles,  with  no  shortage  of 
ammunition,  at  a  time  when  caribou  were  most  abundant  —  and 
in  a  summer  when  there  were  unusual  numbers  of  them. 

Of  the  scores  of  the  best  hunters  I  may  mention:  Eqaluk:  80 
caribou;  Qaqortingneq  76;  Niiinuaq  70;  Tarrajuk  61;  Inutuk  55; 
Alorneq  53;  Itqilik  29;  a  score  of  twenty  to  thirty  in  the  actual 
season,  i.  e.  in  the  period  when  the  skin  was  serviceable  for 
garments,  was  the  most  common  and,  as  anyone  will  understand, 
this  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  overwhelming  total.  As  a  consequence 
Ihey  had  to  resort  to  a  great  extent  to  bear  skin.  Pictures  in  John 
Ross'  book  show  better  than  anything  else  to  what  degree  bear- 
skin clothing  has  been  used,  just  as  in  North  and  East  Greenland. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  kayaks  are  very 
extensively  used  for  ferrying  on  the  summer  removals.  There  are 
various  ways  of  building  a  ferry : 

They  say  san'EruArLugo  if  the  ferry  is  built  by  two  kayaks 
being  placed  side  by  side  and  made  fast  simply  by  inserting  a  piece 
of  wood  in  between  the  deck  thongs.  This  method  is  only  used 
for  short  distances. 

qilErmigtut:  "those  that  are  tied  together",  is  the  term  for 
those  ferries  on  which  a  cross-stick  is  first  placed  through  the 
deck  thongs  as  on  the  foregoing  ferry,  one  forward  and  one  aft 
of  the  manhole,  and  thereafter  bound  each  to  its  own  kayak. 

When  the  water  to  be  crossed  is  one  on  which  no  heavy  sea 
or  strong  current  need  be  feared,  two  tied  kayaks  can  carry  six 
adults  besides  cargo,  the  passengers  being  so  distributed  that  one 
sits  in  the  manhole  and  paddles,  one  sits  forward  and  one  aft,  in 
other  words  three  on  each  kayak.  Those  who  sit  on  the  kayak  and 
not  in  the  manhole  are  called  usiujut,  "those  who  let  themselves 
be  transported."  If  small  children  have  to  go  too,  they  are  put 
into  the  hull  of  the  kayak  behind  the  manhole. 
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In  the  absence  of  kayaks  there  are  other  means  of  ferrying. 
Over  narrow  sounds  or  lakes  they  use  ordinary  tent  skins.  First 
they  are  stufTed  with  cassiope  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  roUed-up 
garments,  preferably  of  caribou  skin,  which  always  bears  exceed- 
ingly well.  If  this  bundle  of  skin  is  then  sewn  and  lashed  up  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  water  will  not  penetrate  all  at  once,  one 
may  safely  trust  one's  life  to  it  provided  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  is  not  too  great.  Sleeping  skins  and  dry  caribou  skins 
simply  sewn  together  can  of  course  be  used  besides  tent  skins. 

While  we  were  at  Malerualik  we  one  day  saw  a  crowd  of 
Ilivilermiut  gathered  on  the  far  side  of  Simpson  Strait;  with  the 
aid  of  my  glass  I  could  see  that  they  were  building  a  ferry,  and 
so  we  put  over  to  help  them  as  we  had  a  canvas  canoe  and  a 
kayak.  By  the  time  we  got  over  they  had  already  made  themselves 
a  ferry  of  caribou  skins  stuffed  with  platform  rugs  and  old  clothes. 
This  most  primitive  vessel  was  the  length  of  two  caribou  skins  and 
one  wide,  and  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  kilometres  it  carried 
four  men  over,  as  we  were  unable  to  take  them  all.  Out  in  the 
middle  of  the  strait  there  was  a  strong  current  with  a  rough  sea, 
but  they  managed  wonderfully  well.  When  about  to  put  over  we 
found  that  with  the  fresh  breeze  we  had  too  many  in  our  canoe, 
so  we  landed  an  elderly  married  couple  on  an  island  some  way 
out  from  the  shore,  promising  to  come  for  them  later.  About  a 
kilometre  from  there  a  couple  of  young  people  were  also  left, 
likewise  with  the  promise  to  come  back  for  them.  The  wind, 
however,  got  up  so  strongly  that  it  was  two  days  before  we  could 
get  over  to  them  and,  when  at  last  we  arrived,  we  found  to  our 
astonishment  that  they  were  all  together  on  the  island.  The  explan- 
ation was  that  the  young  men  on  the  mainland  had  food  but  no 
tent,  and  the  old  people  on  the  island  had  a  tent  but  no  food;  so 
out  of  that  old,  ragged  tent  they  had  made  a  ferry  and  taken  the 
young  men  over  to  the  island,  after  which  they  opened  the  ferry 
out  again  and  used  it  as  a  tent.  They  were  people  who  were 
accustomed  to  getting  along  with  little. 

These  fresh-water  kayak  men  cannot  compete  with  Greenlanders 
in  the  great  art  of  manoeuvring  a  kayak  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  seas,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  no  need  to;  but  one 
is  not  long  in  discovering  that  within  their  limits  they  possess 
astonishing  dexterity.  Their  skill  in  paddling  and  steering  their 
frail  craft  through  the  rocks  and  whirlpools  of  the  rivers  would 
impress  any  "open  sea  boatman",  and  the  incredible  rapidity  with 
which  they  can  get  into  their  kayaks  and  shoot  out  over  a  lake 
after  a  caribou  is  scarcely  inferior  to  what  a  Greenlander  can  do 
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when  the  fast  white  whales  migrate  past  his  dwelHng.  There  are 
many  tales  of  famous  hunters,  and  even  if  they  actually  do  no 
more  than  to  provide  evidence  of  quickness  and  endurance,  one  or 
two  of  the  names  that  are  spoken  with  real  respect  may  be 
mentioned.  They  are  given  here  in  the  words  of  Nakasuk: 

"Qaluarsuk  and  Niaqiinuaq  were  two  men  who  lived  in  times 
long  gone  by.  But  their  names  will  never  be  forgotten,  for  they 
both  excelled  at  the  sports  that  people  consider  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all.  No  one  could  paddle  a  kayak  as  quickly  as 
Qaluarsuk,  for  if  he  set  out  after  a  flock  of  caribou  at  a  crossing 
place  and  other  kayaks  were  with  him,  he  usually  had  killed  most 
of  the  animals  by  the  time  the  others  got  up  to  him.  And  no  one 
could  understand  how  he  obtained  this  ability  to  get  there  first ; 
for  he  was  not  especially  strong  and  no  bigger  than  a  boy;  but 
he  was  excitable  and  had  a  will  that  nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to 
overcome.  He  would  be  first,  and  he  was  first. 

"Niaqiinuaq  was  a  hunter  of  quite  another  sort;  he  was  a  poor 
kayak  man  but  a  splendid  runner;  he  used  to  drive  the  caribou 
down  to  the  crossing  places  while  his  fellow  villagers  waited  in 
their  kayaks.  People  say  that  when  he  was  among  the  beaters  the 
big  bulls  never  reached  the  crossing  places,  for  he  caught  them  up 
and  shot  them  with  his  bow.  That  was  why  his  brother  once  said 
to  him  these  words,  which  are  still  remembered : 

"  'niAqun-o-p  tuktut  ai|umajaviga  lugimigai  —  tuktuvaglormik 
tuktunEq  unar^minaijain-ivoq :  it  is  a  fact,  Niaqiinuaq  runs  just  as 
quickly  as  the  caribou.  We  others  will  never  more  be  able  to  bring 
a  caribou  bull  down.' 

"Thus  these  two  men  were  so  admired  by  those  who  lived  with 
them  that  we,  who  never  saw  them,  know  them  too  and  try  to  be 
like  them." 

When  hunting  with  the  kayak  at  the  crossing  places,  the  usual 
method  was  for  the  kayaks  to  lie  concealed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  water  to  that  from  which  the  caribou  were  driven  out,  al- 
though when  required  by  the  terrain  they  might  sometimes  be  on 
the  same  side.  There  was  always  a  race.  Two  brothers  have  become 
famous  for  their  quickness  and  their  arrogance.  Of  them  Qaqorting- 
neq  tells: 

"Aklaussaq  was  down  at  a  crossing  place  and  was  hunting  cari- 
bou together  with  Kuvkilik's  two  sons,  and  used  to  paddle  out 
with  them  in  his  kayak  when  the  caribou  swam  across.  But  as  he 
never  could  keep  up  with  them  and  was  always  left  behind,  he 
finally  got  into  the  habit  of  shouting: 

"  'Kuvkilik,  dear  little  Kuvkilik,  I  can't  keep  up  with  your  two 
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sons  in  my  kayak.  So  give  me  a  little  meal  for  my  wife  to  put 
into  our  empty  pot.' 

"But  Kuvkilik-nised  to  answer  exultantly:  'You  are  right!  Nobody 
can  paddle  as  fast  as  my  sons.' 

"Once,  however,  when  autumn  was  approaching,  Aklaussaq's 
wife  said  to  him  one  day: 

"  'How  is  it  that  you  never  catch  a  caribou?' 

"  'I'm  only  waiting  for  them  to  be  nicer  and  more  meaty',  he 
answered. 

"One  day  he  took  his  paddle  down,  an  old-fashioned  kayak 
paddle  of  the  kind  that  we  call  pakinigtorfEqArtoq;  it  is  made  with 
hollows  for  the  hands  at  the  place  where  one  holds  the  paddle. 

"He  hid  himself  at  the  crossing  place,  and  barely  had  he  got 
down  to  his  kayak  when  two  bulls  sprang  out  into  the  water;  those 
who  were  waiting  to  pursue  them  only  held  back  until  the  caribou 
had  got  so  far  out  that,  from  where  they  lay  hidden,  they  could 
see  water  between  the  swimming  caribou  and  the  land.  As  soon  as 
they  had  got  so  far  out  that  the  men  from  their  hiding  places  could 
see  them  swimming  out  in  the  lake,  Aklaussaq  pushed  off.  Then 
one  of  Kuvkilik's  sons  said  mockingly: 

"  'Go  on,  paddle  after  them  as  fast  as  you  can;  for  you  are 
only  waiting  for  them  to  be  so  nice  and  meaty  that  you  can  be 
bothered  to  kill  them!' 

"The  two  brothers  laughed  at  him,  for  they  were  sure  that  he 
would  not  catch  up  with  the  animals  and  that  they  would  overtake 
him  and  kill  them.  But  Aklaussaq  got  there  first  and  pierced  them 
with  his  spear. 

"From  that  day  Aklaussaq  was  always  the  fastest  kayak  in  the 
Netsilik  tribe,  and  the  two  brothers  were  always  left  far  behind; 
but  their  old  father  Kuvkilik  shed  many  a  tear  over  it." 


Taboo  and  hunting  customs  connected  with 
caribou  hunting. 

The  man  who  had  to  account  for  so  many  animals  that,  besides 
he  himself,  his  wife,  children,  and  other  relatives  who  might  be 
dependent  upon  him  would  have  warm  clothing  enough  to  get 
through  the  winter,  had,  besides  skill  and  energy,  to  reckon  with 
good  luck  and  be  very  expert  in  getting  on  a  good  footing  with 
the  souls  of  the  animals,  just  as  is  the  case  when  sealing.  In  addi- 
tion was  the  circumstance  that  the  souls  of  caribou  were  always 
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looked  upon  as  being  especially  dangerous  if  the  taboo  connected 
with  them  were  violated. 

Many  amulets  considered  to  be  of  particular  significance  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  amulets;  merely  one  or  two  examples 
will  be  given  here: 

Caribou  front  teeth,  worn  sewn  on  to  the  breast  of  the  inner 
coat,  give  general  luck  on  caribou  hunts.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  a  piece  of  a  caribou  humerus  used  as  an  A-rmiutAq,  which 
is  the  special  term  for  a  humerus  amulet.  A  gadfly-larva  sewn  into 
a  piece  of  skin  and  placed  on  the  shoulder  piece  of  an  inner  coat 
was  worn  with  the  same  result. 

Wolf  hair  sewn  on  to  the  back  of  the  inner  coat  close  to  the 
right  armhole  was  called  ur]^DrJu^Jautit  and  was  especially  effective 
as  a  beater's  amulet,  scaring  the  animals  in  the  right  direction,  i.  e. 
towards  the  crossing  places  where  they  were  awaited  by  the 
kayaks. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  caribou  hunting  and  sealing  must 
be  kept  quite  distinct  and  may  only  be  pursued  simultaneously  in 
spring,  when  the  country  is  full  of  game  of  all  kinds  and  life  is 
easy  to  live. 

The  ancient  taboo  rules  were,  as  has  also  been  stated,  especially 
strict  in  the  days  when  the  bow  was  the  only  hunting  weapon. 
Particularly  strict  observance  was  necessary  at  all  crossing  places 
where  there  were  house  ruins  or  tent  rings  after  the  Tunrit.  These 
nablut  were  considered  to  be  sacred  places  and  were  called 
tEriquArtut,  because  the  taboo  was  so  inexorable  in  its  demands. 
Certain  customs  were  connected  with  certain  localities,  as  for 
instance  with  the  well-known  crossing  place  of  Kingaq,  close  to 
Netsilik  Lake.  For  every  caribou  killed  there  the  following  parts 
had  to  be  left  at  the  spot  where  it  was  brought  down: 

The  whole  of  the  brisket,  forelegs  and  hind  legs  with  unbroken 
marrow,  the  two  outermost  ribs,  called  ituai,  the  diaphragm,  throat, 
head  and  neck,  more  particularly  described  as  niugjra;  all  these 
pieces  had  to  be  covered  with  stones  together  with  the  animal's 
blood,  which  was  poured  into  the  two  inner  stomachs  alrArusia 
and  pisigsita- ;  neither  the  blood  nor  any  of  these  parts  could  be 
taken  away  for  a  long  time  after  the  animal  had  been  killed.  Nor 
could  the  skin  be  taken  into  a  tent,  but  had  to  be  laid  in  the 
separate  caches  that  were  made  for  caribou  skins  and  called 
ujArqat  am-ive-t. 

Caribou  killed  at  Talorssuit  and  Taluarssuit,  near  to  Kingaq, 
were  under  the  same  taboo.  It  was  considered  to  be  most  dangerous 
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lo  break  tlie  laboo  al  all  IliPso  piacos;  one  ran  the  risk  of  famine 
or  sickness. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  when  caribou  were  hunted  their 
skins  had  only  to  be  dried,  and  had  not  to  be  cured  or  sewn. 
There  was  a  very  strict  taboo  against  making  clothes  before  the 
great  caribou  hunt  on  the  migrating  animals  had  been  brought  to 
an  end  and  people  had  moved  into  ice  houses  or  snow  houses.  But 
if  it  were  a  case  of  urgency  and  a  pressing  necessity  that  a  man 
should  have  a  new  garment  before  the  sewing  season,  snow  had 
to  be  collected  from  different  drifts  until  they  had  sufficient  for  a 
house  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  seamstress.  The  skins 
out  of  which  she  had  to  make  the  clothing  had  not  to  be  prepared 
in  the  usual  way,  and  in  particular  had  not  to  be  softened  with 
the  bone  scraper  which  broke  down  the  tissue,  nor  with  the  very 
sharp  SAko't,  which  scraped  off  all  the  small  shreds  of  flesh  and 
completed  the  curing  and  softening  of  the  skin.  All  that  could  be 
done  was  to  moisten  the  skin  on  the  fleshy  side  with  water,  roll 
it  up,  stamp  it  together  and  lash  it  with  seal  thong.  Then  it  was 
left  until  the  moisture  had  made  its  way  through,  after  which  the 
preparation  was  completed  by  softening  it  with  the  feet.  One  who 
prepared  a  skin  in  this  manner  was  called  a  tukErtoq. 

The  reason  why  the  skin  had  not  to  be  treated  with  the  scraper 
was  that  they  believed  it  would  wound  the  soul  of  the  dead  animal 
if  its  skin  were  stretched  and  scraped  out  of  season,  particularly 
if  it  took  place  before  ils  mates  had  left  the  country. 

Regarding  the  usual  method  of  drying  the  skin,  there  was 
merely  the  purely  practical  rule  that  it  had  to  be  dried  as  quickly 
as  possible,  otherwise  the  hair  would  not  hang  fast.  All  skins  to 
be  used  for  clothing  were  dried  without  stretching,  being  simply 
spread  out  in  the  sun  with  the  fleshy  side  upwards.  Skins  treated 
in  this  way  were  easy  to  stretch  and  soften  later  on.  Skins  to  be 
used  for  platform  rugs  or  tent  sheets  were  dried  by  being  stretched 
out,  and  such  skins,  stretched  before  they  were  yet  dry,  could 
never  be  softened  entirely. 

When  flaying  caribou  killed  in  migrating  time,  care  had  to  be 
taken  never  to  cut  the  ears  off  by  the  root;  otherwise  the  soul 
of  the  animal  would  turn  into  an  evil  spirit  and  kill  the  hunter 
when  winter  came. 

In  the  case  of  animals  killed  with  the  bow,  no  bones,  marrow 
bones  or  skull  had  to  be  broken  before  the  skin  had  been  dried. 
Since  the  introduction  of  firearms  this  rule  now  only  applies  to 
caribou  brought  down  with  the  gun  of  one  who  is  now  dead. 
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And  this  taboo  sticks  to  the  gun  for  all  time,  even  if  it  changes 
owners. 

Unlike  seal  meat,  caribou  meat  may  not  be  cooked  over  any 
kind  of  fuel,  for  instance  never  drift-wood  or  animal  bones.  This 
would  give  pain  to  the  soul  of  the  animal,  even  if  the  bones  were 
very  old.  The  soul  of  the  caribou  is  much  more  sensitive  than  that 
of  the  seal;  seal  meat  may  be  cooked  over  seal  bones  if  only  they 
are  old  and  sun-bleached. 

Nor  must  hay  be  used  for  kindling  a  fire  over  which  caribou 
meat  is  to  be  cooked.  For  caribou  live  on  grass,  and  it  would  shock 
the  soul  if  the  fire  over  which  its  flesh  was  to  be  cooked  were  to 
be  lighted  with  something  that  is  the  caribou's  own  food. 

Of  other  strict  rules  the  following  may  be  indiscriminately  out- 
lined as  being  the  most  vital: 

On  sea  ice,  marrow  bones  or  skulls  of  newly-shot  animals  must 
not  be  broken  before  the  month  that  is  called  avun-ivik,  or  the 
month  when  seals  miscarry  (March).  The  same  taboo  applies  even 
to  animals  that  have  been  cached  since  the  summer  and  autumn 
hunts.  The  soul  of  the  caribou  is  very  touchy  about  its  marrow 
bones,  which  all  Netsilingmiut  consider  to  be  the  best  of  all  deli- 
cacies. They  must  not  be  broken  at  all  until  all  the  caribou  have 
left  the  country. 

The  soul  of  the  caribou  is  also  very  tender  about  the  skin  on 
fore  and  hind  legs.  For  this  reason  there  is  over  the  spoils  of  most 
hunters  the  taboo  that  no  stranger,  but  only  their  own  wives  may 
prepare  the  leg  skins,  which  are  used  for  mittens  and  kamiks. 

Caribou  killed  with  the  bow  and  arrow  had  never  to  be  eaten 
on  the  same  day  when  seal  meat  was  eaten.  Nor  was  it  allowed  to 
sleep  with  seal  meat  in  either  house  or  tent. 

If  travellers  came  on  a  visit  to  people  who  lived  on  seal  meat, 
and  the  visitors  had  eaten  caribou  meat  the  same  day  and  there- 
fore were  not  allowed  to  start  eating  seal  meat,  great  care  had  to 
be  observed  that  the  caribou  meat  they  took  into  the  house  was 
laid  on  the  floor  and  eaten  from  there,  and  was  not  mixed  with 
seal  meat.  This  taboo,  however,  only  applied  to  caribou  killed  with 
the  bow  and  arrow. 

There  was  no  objection  to  bringing  skin  and  meat  of  caribou 
from  the  big  autumn  hunts  into  a  snow  hut  through  the  entrance 
passage,  even  if  the  house  was  built  on  sea  ice.  Among  the  Iglu- 
lingmiut  this  was  only  permitted  by  way  of  a  hole  in  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  house. 

The  rigorous  prohibition  against  stitching  caribou  skin  in  seal- 
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hunting  camps  on  the  ice  was  slackened  when  the  sun  was  high 
in  the  heavens,  i.  e.  in  April  and  May.  But  it  was  always  an  invio- 
lable rule  that  no  work  was  ever  to  be  done  in  caribou  skin  in  a  hun- 
ting camj)  where  the  first  seal  cub  of  the  year  had  been  caught. 

Having  moved  from  sea  ice  to  land,  there  must  be  no  sewing 
of  seal  skin  until  all  the  snow  has  melted  from  the  ground  and  the 
caribou  have  received  their  new  coat. 

At  caribou  crossing  places  women  must  never  make  any  other 
kind  of  footwear  than  the  waterpi'oof,  unhaired  seal-skin  kamiks 
that  are  called  ipErA'rutit. 

No  special  taboo  is  ordered  for  white  caribou,  the  so-called  pukit, 
which  anyhow  are  very  rare.  Among  the  Iglulingmiut  the  same 
taboo  descends  over  a  man  who  has  killed  a  pukEq  as  over  one 
who  has  lost  a  sister. 

Owing  to  their  menstruation  and  childbirth  women  are  looked 
upon  as  particularly  unclean  and  dangerous  to  the  good  relations 
between  hunters  and  the  souls  of  the  caribou;  especially  is  this  so 
at  the  crossing  places. 

No  woman  may  eat  of  caribou  that  has  been  shot  in  the  heart 
or  "the  little  caribou  stomach",  called  alrArusEq. 

Pregnant  women,  or  women  who  have  recently  miscarried  or 
who  have  their  menses,  may  not  prepare  or  work  in  caribou  skin, 
especially  the  skin  of  the  legs.  Such  women  should  preferably  re- 
main indoors  and  not  show  themselves  in  districts  where  caribou 
move  about. 

To  conclude  this  account  of  religious  hunting  customs  I  may 
just  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  two  caribou  bulls  must  be  brought 
down  when,  in  fighting,  their  antlers  have  become  locked  together: 

The  man  who  sees  two  bulls  fighting,  called  nakJuktitATtut, 
must  immediately  loosen  all  the  bands  that  hold  his  coat  and  boots 
and,  if  he  takes  care  not  to  drop  anything  that  he  holds  in  his 
hands,  he  may  go  right  up  to  the  bulls;  they  will  never  try  to  run 
away  from  him  if  only  these  precautions  are  taken. 

Musk-ox  hunting. 

Sealing  and  caribou  hunting  was  the  principal  means  of  live- 
lihood of  the  Netsilingmiut.  Compared  with  them,  all  other  ways 
of  obtaining  food  were  of  minor  importance.  There  were  the  musk 
oxen,  of  course,  which  they  hunted  with  dogs  and  killed  by  means 
of  the  bow,  but  it  was  only  in  certain  localities  and  only  to  any 
extent  by  the  people  from  Pelly  Bay  or  Ualiarmiut.  These  big,  meaty 
animals  naturally  made  a  difference  to  the  particular  village  that 
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managed  to  kill  some,  but  it  was  only  rarely  that  one  could  depend 
upon  them  as  with  seals  and  caribou.  The  skins  were  used  for  plat- 
form coverings  and  sleeping  rugs,  whereas  they  only  provided  ma- 
terial for  clothing  when  caribou  skin  was  unprocurable. 

Bear  hunting. 

And  finally  there  were  bears,  which  seem  to  have  been  hunted 
with  much  greater  zeal  than  nowadays.  Still,  they  never  went  out 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  hunting  bear  as  they  do  for  instance  in  North 
Greenland,  the  reason  being  that  they  were  not  dog-drivers  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  other  Eskimo  regions,  for  even  those  who  had  dogs 
usually  had  to  run  or  walk.  Consequently,  bear  hunts  were  mostly 
quite  accidental.  Sometimes  when  out  sealing  at  the  breathing  holes 
a  bear  track  would  be  found,  and,  if  fresh,  the  hunter  started  out 
to  trail  it  with  his  dogs  on  the  leash  and  armed  solely  with  his  sealing 
harpoon.  The  pursuit  went  at  a  run  and  might  last  whole  days;  and 
when  at  last  he  had  caught  up  with  the  bear,  and  the  dog  —  or  only 
rarely  dogs  —  had  rounded  it  up,  the  fight  started  with  the  harpoon 
alone;  in  former  times  especially,  when  one  only  had  horn  harpoons 
and  not  the  long,  slender  heads  of  round  iron  of  to-day,  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  venture.  In  any  case  it  was  a  fight  at  close  quarters, 
often  resulting  in  scratches,  if  not  wounds  and  broken  bones  that  set 
their  mark  upon  the  hunter  for  life. 

While  I  was  in  the  district  I  did  not  meet  a  single  person  with 
clothing  of  bear  skin,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  very  common  during 
Ross'  stay,  for  not  only  did  they  use  bear-skin  trousers  as  in  North- 
Greenland,  but  the  great  bear  hunters  often  seemed  to  have  considered 
it  an  honour  to  have  coat,  trousers  and  footwear  of  this  material.  It 
was  heavy  and  stiff,  but  looked  very  impressive.  Bears  were  most 
numerous  on  the  coasts  round  Itsuartorfik  and  the  hunting  places 
on  the  ice  north  and  northwest  of  Matty  Island  and  King  William's 
Land,  and  on  Ukjulik  itself. 

Taboo  and  hunting  customs  connected  with  bears. 

When  a  bear  has  been  killed,  its  soul  remains  at  the  point  of  the 
harpoon  head  for  four  days  if  it  is  a  he-bear,  and  five  days  if  it  is  a 
she-bear.  Its  soul  is  very  dangerous  during  the  days  when  it  sojourns 
in  the  weapon  that  killed  it  and,  if  offended,  might  become  an  evil 
spirit  that  will  persecute  man  with  sickness  and  distress.  To  avoid 
this  the  following  customs  must  be  observed  for  a  period  of  four  or 
five  days,  according  to  the  sex  of  the  animal: 
Vol.  vm.  No.  1  14 
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When  the  skin  has  been  flayed  ofl",  leaving  the  skull  in  the  skin, 
it  is  to  be  taken  inside  and  hung  up  by  the  nostrils  in  the  snow  hut. 
If  it  is  a  he,  various  men's  implements  such  as  knives,  tools,  harpoon 
heads  and  the  like  must  be  hung  up  near  the  skin;  if  it  is  a  she, 
women's  knives,  cooking  utensils  and  the  like  are  hung  up. 

As  long  as  this  death  taboo  for  the  soul  of  the  bear  is  being  ob- 
served, no  man's  or  woman's  work  must  be  done,  nor  may  fuel  be 
gathered  or  peat  be  cut  for  shoeing  the  sledge.  There  must  be  no 
sewing  of  new  garments,  only  the  most  necessary  repairs  being 
allowed. 

The  skin  is  hung  up  in  the  house  with  the  hair-side  out.  Inside 
must  be  hung  the  animal's  bladder,  spleen,  tongue  and  genitals, 
together  with  those  presents  that  are  made  to  the  soul  of  the  bear. 

As  soon  as  the  taboo  is  over,  children  must  throw  the  various 
gifts  to  the  soul  out  on  the  floor  and  afterwards  compete  in  picking 
them  up  again.  The  one  who  can  collect  them  most  quickly  will  be 
a  clever  bear  hunter.  . 

The  bear  is  considered  to  be  a  dangerous  animal,  hence  the  hold- 
ing of  this  special  death  taboo. 

Trout  fishing. 

Repeated  mention  has  been  made  of  trout  fishing  and  its  import- 
ance to  the  supplies  of  winter  food.  There  remains  the  fact  that 
formerly,  besides  the  leister,  the  Eskimos  also  knew  the  use  of  the 
so-oalled  salmon  harpoon;  it  was  used  at  the  big  rivers  and  was 
furnished  with  a  bladder  —  presumably  fastened  to  the  shafl  itself; 
this  gave  a  more  accurate  throw.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  ex- 
haustive description  of  this  harpoon,  it  having  gone  out  of  use 
generations  ago.  The  only  explanation  was  this:  ilai  Eqalur^nut 
avatAqArpakto-galuit :  some  for  trout  used  to  use  bladders;  by  this 
is  implied:  nauligArLugit :  when  one  threw  harpoons  at  them. 

The  following  are  given  as  the  principal  places  for  trout  going 
up  and  down  stream  in  King  William's  Land: 

In  the  Malerualik  river,  especially  majortut  (upward  bound)  in 
autumn.  They  are  caught  at  a  saputit  built  by  the  Tunrit  a  little  way 
up  the  river,  almost  midway  between  the  salt  water  and  the  lake 
Taserssuaq. 

Taserssuaq  has  an  outlet  into  a  river  that  has  its  mouth  at  Iglu- 
ligarssuk.  It  is  here  that  in  spring,  when  the  ice  on  the  sea  is  breaking 
up,  the  trout  are  caught  that  follow  the  edge  of  the  ice  and  gather 
in  enormous  numbers  just  under  it.  They  say  of  them:  sinErsiJut 
qEr'LuJut:  those  who  along  the  ice  edge  go  in  under  the  ice.  They 
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are  caught  with  the  leister,  hi  autumn,  however,  they  are  fished  on 
the  slope  between  shallow  and  deep  water,  called  the  e'niga.  The 
shoals  come  along  there  and  are  then  taken  with  decoys  and  leisters. 

Kakivagtorfik  (the  place  where  fish  are  caught  with  the  leister), 
is  a  river  broad  not  far  from  Taserssuaq  in  the  river  that  empties 
into  Eqalungmiut.  In  spring  the  trout  are  fished  in  the  open  stretches 
of  the  river  (pikiArnEragut  ko-gkap)  with  decoy  and  leister;  the  trout 
are  then  on  their  way  down  to  the  sea  (situjut).  In  summer  and 
autumn  they  come  up  again  and  are  then  fished  with  the  leister  on 
the  slope  down  to  deep  water. 

In  the  Eqalungmiut  river  trout  are  fished  in  summer  by  means 
of  a  saputit. 

At  Åriaq,  which  is  a  part  of  Taserssuaq,  trout  on  the  way  out  to 
sea  are  taken  in  spring  with  the  leister  in  a  saputit  built  there. 

At  Amitsoq,  which  is  a  river  running  into  Taserssuaq,  sea-bound 
trout  are  fished  in  summer  with  the  leister. 

At  Ariararssuk,  a  river  rising  in  a  lake  in  the  interior,  not  far 
from  Amitsoq,  upgoing  trout  are  fished  wdth  the  leister. 

At  Niaqornalik  sea-bound  trout  are  fished  in  summer  by  means 
of  a  saputit. 

At  Qikertaligårssuk,  a  lake  with  a  saputit  at  its  outlet,  sea-bound 
trout  are  fished  in  summer. 

At  Kapisiligtoq.  two  rivers  close  together  and  emptying  into 
Taserssuaq,  sea-bound  trout  in  summer  are  fished  with  the  leister 
in  saputit  built  there. 

At  Qoqa,  a  river  rising  in  a  lake  not  far  from  the  sea,  trout  are 
fished  right  out  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  saputit;  but  up  by  the 
lake  they  are  taken  with  decoy  and  leister,  especially  at  the  place 
where  the  bed  slopes  steeply.  This  is  in  autumn  when  the  lake  is 
frozen  over. 

On  Adelaide  Peninsula  and  especially  round  the  big  lakes  on 
Boothia  Isthmus  there  are  very  important  salmon  and  trout  fishing 
places,  but  as  these  regions  were  not  inhabited  during  my  stay  there, 
I  found  no  occasion  to  go  there  and  will  simply  refer  to  the  Eskimo 
maps  on  which  particularly  well  known  fishing  places  are  shown. 

Special  taboos  connected  with  trout  fishing. 

Salmon  and  trout  in  rivers  and  lakes  are  looked  upon  as  very 
important  food.  In  that  part  of  spring  and  summer  when  there  is 
nothing  else  to  live  on,  they  maintain  life  by  means  of  trout  fishing. 
And  they  can  collect  supplies  that  will  tide  them  over  the  periods 
in  winter  when  no  other  food  is  to  be  had.  This  is  why  the  principal 
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(ishing  places  are  regarded  as  being  just  as  sacred  as  the  caribou 
crossing  places.  No  work  must  be  done  in  the  tents,  but  only  at  a 
working  place  specially  set  apart,  and  it  must  be  a  certain  distance 
trom  the  river  or  the  lake  where  they  fish. 

No  pregnant  or  menstruating  woman  may  ever  come  down  to  the 
fishing  place  itself. 

The  catch  must  never  be  eaten  where  it  is  caught  if  the  village 
is  inhabited. 

Ordinary  clothing  may  neither  be  sewn  or  basted  together,  with 
the  exception  of  ipErArutit:  the  unhaired  waterproof  kamiks  that  are 
used  in  summer. 

These  rules  are  considered  to  be  most  important,  for  the  Netsiling- 
miut  strangely  enough  are  not  so  strict  in  their  taboo  at  the  salmon 
rivers  as  the  Iglulingmiut.  For  instance,  it  is  not  considered  dangerous 
to  boil  trout  in  a  pot  in  which  seal  meat  has  once  been  cooked,  if 
only  the  inside  of  the  pot  is  well  rubbed  with  the  hands.  The  Iglu- 
lingmiut, on  the  other  hand,  say:  "People  who  will  not  go  inland 
to  hunt  the  caribou,  but  intend  to  stay  all  the  year  round  at  the 
coast,  if  about  to  cook  salmon  in  a  pot  that  has  been  used  for  seal 
meat,  must  not  only  wash  it  out  carefully  but  also  take  soot  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  pot  and  rub  it  inside;  nor  may  one  use  a  lamp 
for  trout  if  it  has  been  used  for  cooking  seal  meat.  And  what  is  more, 
salmon  may  only  be  cooked  over  the  lamp  flame,  never  over  wood." 

The  Netsilingmiut  hold  that  trout  that  go  down  to  salt  water  may 
be  eaten  on  the  same  day  as  seal  meat,  no  matter  under  what  circum- 
stances. To  do  this  is  called  katifut,  i.  e.  putting  two  different  kinds 
of  food  together. 

On  the  other  hand  trout  such  as  the  so-called  ilD'rArj'uit  and 
Eqalukpit  nutible-t,  which  live  in  lakes  with  no  outlet  to  the  sea, 
must  never  be  eaten  with  seal  meat. 

The  Iglulingmiut  strictly  maintain  that  trout  must  never  be 
brought  into  a  house  where  there  is  blubber  through  the  same  en- 
trance that  the  blubber  was  taken  in.  This  custom  is  not  known 
among  the  Netsilingmiut. 

Fishing  for  arctic  cod. 

I  have  also  stated  previously  that  arctic  cod  is  an  important  emer- 
gency food  that  sometimes  may  save  whole  villages  from  dying  of 
hunger.  There  were  a  number  of  good  fishing  places  on  the  south 
side  of  Simpson  Strait  and  at  the  entrance  to  Sherman  Inlet,  as  also 
on  the  west  side  and  east  side  of  Boothia  Isthmus.  When  they  are 
caught  at  a  time  when  there  is  fuel  to  be  had  and  they  can  thus  be 
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cooked,  they  are  of  course  quite  good  eating;  but  as  there  never  is 
blubber  in  famine  years  —  the  time  when  they  are  really  fished  in 
earnest  —  and  as  the  period  of  want  always  comes  in  winter  when 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  snow,  making  it  impossible  to 
dig  for  fuel,  they  must  usually  be  eaten  raw,  a  rancid  and  nauseating 
food  to  ordinary  mortals. 

The  Netsilingmiut  distinguish  between  three  kinds  of  arctic  cod, 
whose  names  are  given  among  those  of  the  fish  they  know. 

Bird  catching. 

In  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  lakes  and  where  bird  life 
is  both  variegated  and  numerous  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  some 
bird  catching  is  of  course  indulged  in.  It  is  of  no  great  importance, 
however,  and  at  any  rate  is  not  a  food  on  which  they  count  as  it  is 
only  obtainable  at  chance  times. 

In  spring  and  autumn  the  ptarmigan  is  shot  with  the  bow  and 
the  special  ptarmigan  arrow,  which  has  not  a  sharp  point  but  simply 
a  rounded  and  blunt  piece  of  bone  as  a  head.  When  struck  the  bird 
is  not  pierced,  but  simply  stunned.  The  various  wild  fowl  are  taken 
in  quite  another  fashion  in  their  moulting  period,  when  they  cannot 
fly.  The  hunters  only  obtain  a  real  haul  if  they  can  succeed  in  sur- 
prising a  big  flock  of  geese  out  on  the  plains:  if  there  are  no  lakes 
in  the  vicinity  they  can  usually  be  run  down  with  the  help  of  dogs 
and  knocked  over.  These  moulting  fowl  are  called  isat.  They  are  also 
pursued  on  the  lakes  with  the  kayak,  in  which  case  they  use  a  special 
bird  harpoon  that  is  called  isasiut.  made  of  wood  with  a  barbed 
point  of  horn.  The  throwing  stick  is  not  known.  The  sling  is  also 
used  for  fowl  and  ptarmigan,  but  it  is  more  or  less  a  lucky  throw  if 
a  bird  is  hit.  The  bola  was  once  a  favourite  weapon  in  all  bird  catch- 
ing; it  is  still  known  and  is  called  qilamita"tit  (those  [the  round 
balls]  with  which  one  gets  something  [the  quarry]  entangled).  The 
meat  of  birds  may  at  the  most  be  regarded  as  a  welcome  change  in  the 
meat  diet,  and  if  they  are  fat  they  are  considered  to  be  a  great  deli- 
cacy. A  favourite  dish  is  the  swan,  which  is  eagerly  hunted  in 
moulting  time,  its  down  being  used  for  the  indicators  for  breathing- 
hole  hunting.  Only  few  eggs  are  collected,  and  only  if  accidentally 
found. 

Trapping. 

In  conclusion  mention  will  be  made  of  the  traps  that  are  known 
and  occasionally  used: 

uk  uArtArtut  (those  that  can  be  closed)  is  the  name  of  the  common 
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stone  trap  that  has  a  trap-door  of  stone  at  the  entrance;  when  the 
animal  has  got  inside  and  pulls  at  the  bait,  which  is  hung  up  well 
inside,  a  short  pin  that  holds  the  door  up  is  overturned  and  the 
animal  is  shut  in.  These  traps  are  used  for  foxes  and  wolves,  and 
sometimes  for  wolverines. 

Bear  traps  of  similar  kind  are  known  from  the  Tunrit  ruins  at 
Eqornangerfik  on  the  southeast  side  of  North  Somerset. 

When  1  was  there  fox  traps  of  this  type  were  the  only  ones  in 
use.  The  last  generation  has  scarcely  trapped  wolves  and  wolverines 
in  them.  The  usual  way  of  taking  wolves  is  to  allow  blood  to  freeze 
over  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife  or  an  ulo  and  then  fix  it  in  the  ice 
of  a  lake,  covered  over  so  much  that  only  the  blood-smeared  edge 
projects.  The  wolf  licks  the  frozen  blood  off,  its  warm  tongue  melting 
it,  and  as  it  licks  the  sharp  edge  cuts  its  tongue.  It  is  then  an  easy 
matter  for  the  hunter  to  trail  it  by  the  blood  that  drops  from  it. 

ublihautit  (those  that  can  stand  the  day  over,  e.  c.  without  being 
seen  to),  are  a  kind  of  tower  trap,  built  of  stone  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  an  animal  drops  inside  it  cannot  get  out  again.  At  the  very 
top  is  a  small  opening  made  with  freshwater  ice,  through  which  the 
animal  slips.  In  the  bottom  of  the  trap  is  the  bait,  which  preferably 
should  be  putrid  so  that  it  may  be  smelt  from  a  long  distance.  It  is 
only  intended  for  foxes,  which  jump  down  through  the  narrow 
opening  at  the  top  and  cannot  get  up  again.  The  many  localities  with 
the  name  of  uhlihautit  bear  evidence  of  the  wide  use  of  these  traps 
in  former  days. 

qipigiAq  (apparently  means:  that  which  can  fall  down  and  lie 
over  the  animal  like  a  quilt),  is  a  deadfall  trap,  a  large  stone  suddenly 
falling  on  the  fox.  An  oblong  stone  is  set  up  on  edge  above  another, 
smaller  stone.  About  the  middle  of  the  latter  is  placed  a  piece  of 
frozen  meat,  from  the  top  of  which  stands  a  very  thin  support  which 
holds  the  big  stone  upright.  When  the  fox  starts  to  gnaw  at  the  meat 
the  pin  glides  out  owing  to  the  movement  and  the  stone  falls. 

sErqorsiJ'ut  (the  gun) ;  an  old,  cast-ofT  gun  with  a  hammerlock 
is  set  up  in  the  snow  so  that  a  line  from  the  hammer  ends  in  a  piece 
of  meat  placed  in  the  snow  right  opposite  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 
When  a  fox,  wolf,  wolverine  or  bear  pulls  at  the  meat  the  gun  goes 
ofT  and  shoots  the  animal. 

kitlo't  (the  cooking  stones)  has  been  given  this  name  because 
two  stones  are  set  up  by  a  bird's  nest  just  like  the  stones  in  a  fire- 
place. A  snare  of  sinew  thread  is  then  so  placed  that  it  hangs  just 
over  the  eggs,  and  when  the  bird  is  about  to  sit  the  snare  gets  round 
its  neck  and  strangles  it. 

qiluArto't  (something  that  can  be  tightened),  only  used  for  mar- 
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mots;  it  consists  of  a  stick  or  a  piece  of  straightened  horn,  one  end 
being  fitted  with  a  snare  that  can  be  tightened  by  means  of  a  hne 
running  to  the  other  end,  which  is  held  in  the  hand.  The  hunter  lies 
above  the  marmot's  burrow  with  the  snare  stretched  out  over  the 
hole.  The  moment  the  animal  puts  its  head  out  the  line  is  pulled 
and  it  is  caught. 

mana  is  a  bone  hook  that  is  wrapped  up  in  blubber  and  tied  to 
a  line  of  sinew  thread,  which  is  fastened  to  the  ice.  Gulls  and  ravens 
swallowing  the  blubber  become  caught  on  the  hook. 

nigArtArfik  (the  place  where  snares  are  used) ;  a  number  of  blocks 
of  snow  are  set  up  side  by  side  almost  like  a  wind  screen.  They  form 
a  kind  of  wall,  in  the  middle  of  which  an  opening  is  made,  and  in  it  is 
a  small  snare  especially  intended  for  hares.  The  hare  runs  along  by 
the  wall  and,  when  it  comes  to  the  opening,  will  as  a  rule  try  to 
slip  through  it  but  becomes  entangled  in  the  snare.  Thin  seal  thong 
or  sinew  thread  is  used  for  all  snares. 

This  completes  the  description  of  all  the  methods  employed  in 
procuring  food.  The  only  vegetable  matter  eaten  is  sorrel  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  caribou. 


III. 

Mind  and  morals. 

The  mind  of  the  Netsilingmiut  is  Hke  the  surface  of  the  many 
lakes  that  are  spread  over  their  country:  it  is  quickly  set  in  commo- 
tion, but  the  waves  never  become  deep  swells  and  the  water  quickly 
comes  to  rest  again.  And  yet,  despite  an  innate  inclination  to  react 
quickly,  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  them  to  preserve  their  equani- 
mity, and  in  particular  when  hard  hit  they  never  seem  to  have  any 
difficulty  in  resigning  themselves;  they  are  never  heard  to  complain. 
In  fact  it  would  almost  seem  that  trifles  affect  them  most,  whereas 
real,  serious  adversity  is  taken  with  admirable  superiority.  One 
might  almost  say  that  they  have  the  happy  gift  of  being  able  to  rest 
content  with  the  knovi^ledge  of  sorrow;  they  know  that  they  have 
suffered  but  do  not  become  emotional,  merely  making  some  quiet 
utterance  such  as  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  result  is  that  a 
visitor  among  them  always  receives  an  impression  of  bright  and 
careless  happiness;  their  spirits  are  light  and  infectious  and  their 
surroundings  breathe  peace. 

Man  and  wife  live  together  like  good  comrades.  Although  the 
wife  has  been  bought,  acquired  for  a  sledge,  a  kayak,  or  perhaps  a 
piece  of  rusty  iron,  she  is  by  no  means  treated  as  a  chattel  that  has 
no  right  to  any  consideration.  In  theory  no  doubt  the  husband  is 
lord  and  master  over  her  and  never  need  ask,  as  among  all  primitive 
peoples.  He  can  do  as  he  likes  with  his  woman.  But  despite  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  general  and  time-honoured  view  there  is  no  sign  of 
subjection.  On  the  contrary,  woman's  behaviour  in  the  home  is 
very  self-assertive,  and  she  is  not  only  lively  and  loudspoken  but 
has  considerable  authority  in  both  her  early  and  her  late  years. 

The  only  place  where  woman's  lack  of  her  rights  seemed  to  me 
to  be  more  manifest  among  Eskimos  is  in  the  Thule  District  in  North 
Greenland.  There  in  earlier  times,  that  is  to  say  before  the  arrival 
of  Christianity,  it  was  never  considered  to  be  good  form  for  a  woman 
to  speak  to  a  man  without  being  spoken  to;  if  visitors  arrived  she 
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never  addressed  them,  took  no  part  in  the  general  conversation,  and 
on  the  whole  did  nothing  except  what  her  husband  bade  her  do. 
If  one  chanced  to  come  into  a  house  where  a  woman  was  at  home 
alone,  she  remained  silent  and  without  pacing  any  attention,  sat 
on  the  platform  and  answered  the  questions  that  were  directed  to 
her  in  monosyllables.  Even  if  one  was  travelling  and  had  perhaps 
come  a  long  distance  before  going  into  her  house,  it  would  never 
occur  to  her  to  offer  food,  even  if  meat  was  lying  on  the  side  plat- 
form. This  was  the  custom  among  the  Polar  Eskimos;  but  as  soon 
as  one  had  crossed  Melville  Bay  and  moved  down  towards  the  Uper- 
nivik  District  there  was  quite  another  tone;  there  the  women  were 
noisy  and  very  unembarrassed,  freely  took  part  in  the  conversation 
round  about  and  often  in  fact  led  the  talk,  always  with  a  very  keen 
.sense  of  humour.  There  was  similar  freedom  among  the  Netsiling- 
miut.  The  women  were  quite  unconstrained  and  with  their  uncon- 
trolled humour  often  appeared  to  dominate  the  company. 

During  months  of  intercourse  with  various  families  in  snow  huts 
and  tents  I  made  the  observation  that  really  there  was  not  much 
difference  in  the  tone  between  these  so-called  primitive  housemates 
and  man  and  wife  in  modern  wedlock.  It  was  positiveness,  and  an 
aptitude  for  a  somewhat  childish  cavilling,  that  gave  rise  to  squabb- 
ling; as  a  rule  the  causes  were  quite  casual  ones  and,  to  the  outsider, 
not  only  trifling  but  ridiculous  too.  While  the  quarrelling  went  on 
the  woman's  brain  always  seemed  to  work  more  quickly  than  the 
man's,  and  her  sallies  would  fall  with  such  ready  wit  that  they 
either  left  the  husband  entirely  speechless  or  compelled  him  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  law  of  the  strongest.  I  have  seen  some  husbands  in 
excitement  or  uncontrollable  anger  give  their  wives  such  a  "clout" 
that  for  days  she  has  had  to  go  about  with  a  florid  black  eye.  Natur- 
ally I  have  never  been  able  to  approve  of  forcible  arguments  of  that 
kind,  but  very  often  deep  down  I  have  quite  been  able  to  understand 
the  husband's  action. 

Children  are  treated  well  and  affectionately,  and  in  the  event  of 
food  being  scarce  the  parents  willingly  sacrifice  themselves  for  their 
benefit;  for  to  them  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  themselves  should 
starve  if  only  the  little  ones  have  something  to  eat.  Adoptive  children, 
bought  for  a  mere  trifle,  receive  the  same  treatment  and  upbringing 
as  their  own  children.  The  neglected,  cowed  and  ragged  orphans 
that  once  were  a  common  type  among  the  old  Eskimos  in  Greenland 
are  an  unknown  feature  here. 

Husband  and  wife  never  address  each  other  by  their  right  names; 
I  have  always  regarded  this  as  a  manifestation  of  an  affection  and  an 
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inclination  to  use  pet-names  that  may  only  be  used  between  them- 
selves. The  following  are  some  examples: 

Alorneq  calls  his  wife  nuliArlA'ra:  "my  new  wife",  while  she  calls 
him  uvitA'ra:  "my  new  husband".  Itqilik  calls  his  wife  qar|_iAra:  "my 
cousin's  daughter",  which  she  really  is,  and  she  calls  him  ak-aga: 
„my  uncle";  Inutuk  calls  Nålungiaq,  his  wife,  aita'lErtAra:  „she 
who  has  become  my  female-cousin",  for  once  when  a  boy  he  lived 
with  his  wife's  cousin;  now  he  is  married  to  her  he  calls  her  his  female 
cousin  for  that  reason.  In  return  she  calls  him  the  same:  aita'lErtAra: 
"he  who  has  become  my  cousin".  Tarrajuk  calls  his  wife  najan-uAra: 
"my  dear  little  younger  sister",  while  she  gives  him  the  name  of 
anir["uAra:  "my  dear  little  elder  brother";  the  reason  was  stated  to 
be  that  their  parents  were  cousins  and  that  they  wanted  to  hint  at 
this  relationship  by  their  pet-names.  Samik  calls  his  wife  nuliai\nA'ra: 
"my  favourite  wife",  while  his  wife's  name  for  him  is  uvii\nA'ra: 
"my  favourite  husband".  Qaqortingneq's  name  for  his  wife  Quer- 
tilik  was  najagJuAra:  "my  big,  younger  sister",  and  her's  for  him 
was  anErJuAra:  "my  big,  elder  brother".  This  name,  they  say,  they 
have  given  each  other  because  their  fathers  were  brothers. 

This  use  of  pet-names  they  explain  in  the  following  way: 

"nuliatir|*3*q  nagLigigamik'it  atiagut  taisuik'ait,  atia  tErigir^'ik*- 
aluArLugo:  their  wives,  they  say,  because  they  feel  tenderness  for 
them  —  by  their  name  they  do  not  call  them,  though  their  name  not 
for  religious  reasons  they  are  forbidden  to  speak." 

For  the  same  reasons  children  are  rarely  called  by  their  own 
names.  Nålungiaq  calls  Satlaqe,  her  foster-son,  nutAran'uAra:  "my 
dear  little  child"  and  Norqaut,  her  son,  nutAran'a'jur^a:  "my  bit  of  a 
child";  her  daughter  Quertilik  she  calls  ukAra:  "my  younger  brother", 
because  she  is  named  after  a  dead  maternal  uncle.  Itqilik  calls 
Navaranaoq,  his  son,  nutArAra:  "my  child"  and  Tugaq,  the  younger 
son,  "my  big,  younger  brother",  also  after  a  relation.  Samik  calls 
Ulikigtak,  his  oldest  son,  ErnEra:  "my  son",  and  his  second  son 
Qaqortingneq  ukAra,  because  he  is  named  after  his  younger,  departed 
sister. 

Nor  do  children  call  their  parents  by  their  right  names.  For 
instance  Navaranaoq  calls  his  father  Itqilik  ata'taga:  "my  father", 
while  the  other  son  Tugaq  calls  him  anir|^ArJuAra:  "my  big,  elder 
brother".  Both  Nålungiaq's  boys  call  their  mother  ana'na  "mother", 
whereas  her  daughter  Quertilik  calls  her  uka:  "sister". 

All  work  has  a  natural  distribution,  roughly  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  man  who  procures  food  while  the  woman  does  all 
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the  house  work.  Her  contribution  to  the  upkeep  of  the  home  is  set  at  a 
high  vahie,  and  a  clever  seamstress  enjoys  genuine  esteem.  The  woman 
has  not  only  her  special  duties  but  also  her  rights;  in  her  marriage 
she  has  her  own  property,  her  particular  possessions  being  recog- 
nized as  the  lamps,  pots  (u^kusEq),  ulo,  sewing  needles,  meat  trays 
of  wood  (igliviAq),  water  containers  (qat  Aq)  and  the  large  horn 
ladles  for  boiled  meat  and  soup,  almost  always  of  musk-ox  horn.  She 
brings  all  these  things  into  the  marriage  as  her  trousseau  and  retains 
them  in  the  event  of  a  separation.  To  us  these  possessions  may  seem 
trivial;  but  as  showing  how  highly  they  are  valued  by  themselves, 
and  that  the  most  necessary  household  utensils  cannot  always  be  so 
easily  procured,  I  might  mention  that  Itqilik's  wife  Unalerssuaq,  who 
had  no  soapstone  cooking  pot  in  her  marriage  outfit,  bought  one  and 
paid  for  it  —  of  course  with  her  husband's  approval  —  with  a  newly- 
born  child.  Naturally,  a  soapstone  pot  is  not  so  high-priced  if  the 
family  is  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  places  where  soapstone  is  to 
be  had,  so  that  this  particular  bargain  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Itqilik  family  was  right  up  at  Arvertoq  (Bellot  Strait),  and 
there  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  of  this  material. 

The  Netsilik  woman  receives  such  a  sober  upbringing  and  spends 
her  life  under  such  hard  conditions  that  as  a  rule  she  has  no  eye 
for  ornament,  not  even  beads;  her  sole  luxury  is  a  kind  of  sheath 
of  wood  or  walrus  ivory  in  which  she  can  protect  her  hair.  It  is 
called  tud  lit  and  consists  of  two  hollowed-out  pieces  which  can 
take  the  braids  and  are  tied  on  with  strips  of  caribou  skin.  In  the 
case  of  a  young  childless  woman  the  strips  must  be  put  on  so  that 
white  ones  alternate  with  dark  ones,  but  if  a  woman  has  nothing 
but  dark  strips  round  her  "hair  sticks"  it  means  that  she  has  a  son. 

Divorce  is  common  as  long  as  there  are  no  children,  and  there 
are  women  who  go  through  seven  or  eight  trial  marriages  before 
they  finally  settle  down. 

Their  pleasure  in  their  offspring  is  great,  and  children  always 
unite  parents  closely.  If  they  cannot  beget  children  a  little  adoptive 
child  usually  has  the  same  effect  and  influence.  Adoptive  children 
are  always  bought,  and  the  price  paid  for  them  varies  greatly, 
although  it  is  always  high.  Eqatlijoq  for  instance  had  bought  her 
adoptive  son  for  a  soapstone  cooking  pot  and  a  kayak,  both  very 
precious  objects.  They  are  usually  bought  when  newly  born,  the 
reason  being,  of  course,  that  a  mother  who  does  not  intend  to  rear 
her  child  does  not  want  the  trouble  of  nursing  it,  especially  as  this 
also  would  mean  that  her  next  child  would  be  so  much  the  later  in 
coming.  In  winter  these  little  adoptive  babies  are  brought  up  on  seal 
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soup,  or  on  caribou  soup  in  the  caribou  season;  the  foster-mother 
first  takes  the  soup  into  her  mouth  and  keeps  it  until  it  has  come 
to  a  suitable  temperature,  and  only  then  does  she  gulp  it  into  the 
infant's  mouth.  It  needs  no  saying  that  this  feeding  gives  most 
children  violent  diarrhoea,  of  which  many  of  them  die.  This  happens 
especially  when  the  foster-mother  in  her  eagerness  to  make  the  soup 
more  nourishing  puts  blubber  or  caribou  fat  into  it.  But  if  the  foster- 
child  survives  the  first  difficult  period  it  thrives  well  and  begins  to 
eat  meat  even  at  the  age  of  twelve  months,  although  the  foster- 
mother  chews  it  first  and  then  passes  it  into  its  mouth. 

Not  all  foster-children  are  brought  up  in  this  manner,  of  course, 
for  there  are  mothers  who  can  give  them  the  breast.  As  a  rule  foster- 
children  are  somewhat  backward  in  growth  and  thin;  but  when  they 
have  reached  the  age  when  children  commonly  begin  to  eat  solids 
they  soon  make  up  what  has  been  lost  and  then  there  is  no  difference 
—  either  of  constitution  or  general  power  of  resistance  —  between 
those  who  have  been  artificially  fed  and  the  others  who  have  had 
the  breast  for  several  years;  in  fact  it  is  even  held  that  foster-children 
are  more  hardy  and  capable  all  through  of  getting  along  on  less 
than  those  who  have  been  pampered  in  their  early  years. 

Most  young  men  and  women  are  "engaged"  before  they  are  born, 
which  means  that  the  parents  agree  that  their  children  are  to  have 
each  other.  If  the  parents  of  an  engaged  couple  live  so  far  apart  that 
they  rarely  or  never  see  each  other,  the  natural  thing  is  that  when 
they  grow  up  they  enter  into  a  temporary  marriage  with  another. 
As  far  as  the  woman  is  concerned  this  happens  at  a  very  tender  age, 
thirteen  to  fifteen.  One  young  man,  Angutisugssuk,  who  lived  in 
King  William's  Land,  called  a  man  right  up  at  Repulse  Bay  his 
father-in-law.  Angutisugssuk  was  then  twenty  years  old  and  un- 
married, because  his  mother-in-law  had  not  yet  given  birth  to  his 
"intended".  And  so  for  the  time  being  he  was  "second  husband"  in 
the  house  of  Tarajorqaoq. 

Actually,  the  notion  of  illegitimate  children  seems  unknown. 
At  any  rate  I  came  across  no  case  among  the  Netsilingmiut.  The 
system  seems  to  be  that  the  woman,  as  soon  as  she  is  pregnant,  stays 
with  the  man  who  is  the  father  of  the  child.  On  the  other  hand  there 
must  be  cases  of  children  being  born  out  of  wedlock,  for  they  know 
the  term  for  this,  u^ErsagAq.  There  seems  to  be  no  feeling  of  shame 
at  having  children  out  of  wedlock,  or  at  any  rate  I  was  unable  to 
ascertain  any.  Among  other  Eskimos  it  is  no  unusual  custom  that 
such  children  are  killed  —  it  was  once  common  in  Greenland. 

The  procuring  of  abortion  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  childbirth 
does  not  take  place. 


Polygamy  is  known,  but  of  course  it  cannot  be  general  owing  to 
the  great  inferiority  of  women  as  to  number.  If  a  man  has  more 
than  one  wife  it  is  consequently  always  a  sign  of  good  standing  and 
especial  skill  as  a  hunter.  Though  jealousy  is  no  unknown  feeling, 
concubines  usually  get  on  well  together.  Polyandry  is  also  practised, 
it  being  no  rare  occurrence  for  a  woman  to  have  two  husbands.  A 
grown  man  is  a  helpless  being  if  he  has  no  woman  to  make  his 
clothes,  and  so  it  will  happen  that  a  husband  will  call  a  good  com- 
rade who  is  alone  to  share  his  wife  with  him.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  these  marriages  run  smoothly,  especially  if  the  men  are  young, 
for  it  very  often  ends  in  one  of  them  being  killed.  Naturally,  a  wife 
can  never  ask  a  good  friend  to  come  in  as  a  partner  in  her  marriage; 
this  is_a_right  that  exclusively  belongs  to  the  husband. 

Wife-exchanging  for  short  periods  often  takes  place,  especially 
between  men  who  are  usually  song-fellows  at  festivals  in  the  qaxJge. 
Husbands  have  almost  always  a  certain  man  to  whom  they  hand  the 
drum  when  they  have  sung  their  song.  This  man,  who  has  to  sing  a 
song  in  reply,  is  called  his  iglua:  his  song-comrade  or  song-fellow. 
They  say:  "torLorLUgO  iglDrmii\nik  tunivak'ait:  calling  him  his  fel- 
low he  gives  it  him"  (the  drum).  Two  such  men  who  usually  follow 
one  another  at  a  song  festival  are  considered  to  be  so  closely  associa- 
ted that  not  only  after  the  ceremony  but  at  all  times  when  they  feel 
inclined,  they  can  exchange  wives.  Some  religious  appraisement  un- 
doubtedly lies  behind  this  fellowship.  It  involves  both  advantages 
and  obligations;  for  instance,  if  a  man  is  about  to  set  out  on  a  long 
journey  —  perhaps  to  trade  —  and  his  wife  is  with  child,  sick  or  in 
some  other  manner  unfit  to  go  with  him,  he  can  borrow  the  wife  of 
his  igloq  to  accompany  him,  giving  his  own  in  exchange.  This  form 
of  wife-exchange  is  necessary  in  a  community  living  the  nomad  life 
of  Eskimos. 

Husbands  have  a  very  free  hand  in  their  married  life  and  it  is 
considered  to  be  quite  in  order  for  them  to  have  intercourse  with  any 
woman  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity.  But  it  is  by  no  means  al- 
ways that  the  wives  approve  of  this  propensity  for  other  women  and 
often  give  their  jealousy  free  play,  not  only  by  striking  their  hus- 
bands— always  in  the  face  —  but  by  continually  irritating  them  with 
neglect  of  their  domestic  duties. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  prediliction  of  men  for  visiting  solitary 
women  in  their  tents  or  snow  huts  a  wife  is  scarcely  ever  left  alone 
unless  the  husband's  absence  is  only  of  short  duration.  If  he  is  to  be 
away  for  several  days  he  usually  arranges  for  her  to  live  with  another 
family.  A  woman  who  has  given  herself  to  another  man  usually  gets 
a  thrashing  from  her  husband,  even  if  she  herself  was  not  the  inciting 
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party.  Cases  do  occur,  however,  where  it  is  the  gallant  lover  that  is 
called  to  account,  and  the  difference  is  then  settled  by  a  bout  of 
fisticuffs.  All  men  are  clever  and  trained  boxers.  A  fight  of  this 
description  is  usually  fought  without  spectators.  The  contestants  strip 
to  the  waist,  face  each  other  and  then  pound  away  at  shoulders, 
arms  and  head  until  one  of  them  retires  and  declares  himself  beaten. 
After  an  encounter  of  this  kind  the  two  are  good  friends  again. 

The  liberty  allowed  to  the  husband  is  forbidden  the  wife,  who  in 
all  sexual  matters  is  regarded  as  the  husband's  property.  She  is  never 
asked  in  case  of  an  exchange  of  wives,  which  of  course  need  not  al- 
ways take  place  between  song  fellows.  A  man  may  conceive  a  desire 
for  a  woman  and  wish  to  satisfy  his  craving  by  means  of  a  perfectly 
legitimate  exchange.  As  a  rule  the  women  have  nothing  against  lying 
with  other  men,  but  even  if  they  protested  their  behaviour  would 
not  only  not  be  respected  but  even  be  considered  culpable.  This  at 
any  rate  was  the  shaman  Samik's  view;  he  believed  that  it  would 
actually  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  spirits;  to  support  his  views 
he  advanced  the  following  incident: 

"Two  men,  Oqortoq  and  Tinaoq,  had  one  evening  agreed  to  ex- 
change wives.  When  night  came  and  they  were  to  retire  to  rest  they 
each  bade  his  wife  to  go  to  the  tent  of  the  man  whose  wife  he 
awaited.  But  then  the  strange  thing  happened  that  both  women, 
whose  names  were  Arnangussaq  and  Tinoreq,  declared  that  they 
would  not  sleep  with  any  other  than  their  own  husbands.  Nevertheless 
the  husbands  compelled  them  to  go  out,  but  neither  of  them  would 
go  into  the  other  tent;  they  remained  standing  outside.  Then  suddenly 
a  spirit  came  over  them,  the  spirit  that  is  called  Ivigtarssuaq,  "the 
big  bee".  Ordinarily  it  is  only  a  common  bee;  but  when  its  anger  is 
aroused  it  can  turn  into  any  form,  become  big  and  dangerous  and 
frightful.  In  this  case  it  came  over  these  two  disobedient  women  as  an 
enormous  and  shapeless  figure.  Arnangussaq  at  once  fell  sv^'ooning 
outside  the  tent  she  should  have  been  in,  whereas  Tinoreq  fled  out 
into  the  dark  night.  With  great  difficulty  Arnangussaq  was  called  to 
life  again,  after  which  they  started  to  look  for  Tinoreq.  At  length  she 
was  found  by  Oqortoq,  for  he  was  a  shaman.  She  lay  like  one  dead, 
stretched  out  on  the  ground  and  chilled  through  and  through,  and 
her  heart  beat  so  faintly  that  it  could  .scarcely  be  heard.  She  was 
carried  home  as  if  dead,  and  only  towards  morning  did  they  succeed 
in  bringing  her  to  life  again. 

"So  great  can  the  anger  of  the  spirits  be  when  women  refuse  to  do 
their  duty.  And  it  is  said  that  after  that  these  two  women  willingly 
lay  with  others  whenever  their  husbands  required  them  to  do  so. 
This  happening  is  now  told  as  a  warning  to  obstinate  women". 

.\fter  all  that  has  been  related  about  them  in  the  foregoing  it  is 
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apparent  that  the  Netsilingmiut  have  pronounced  sexual  appetites, 
but  perhaps  no  more  than  other  primitive  peoples;  but  if  in  conver- 
sation sexual  subjects  are  often  the  topic,  it  is  simply  because  they 
have  a  perfectly  natural  view  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes  and 
demand  great  frankness  of  one  another.  Passion  only  becomes  "sin- 
ful" if  one  tries  to  surround  it  with  secrecy  and  does  not  openly 
acknowledge  one's  attempts  to  satisfy  it.  This  applies  both  to  the 
natural  and  the  unnatural  form  of  gratification. 

At  a  very  early  age  children  know  all  about  the  problems  of  pro- 
pagation, indeed  to  such  a  degree  that  copulation  enters  into  their^ 
games,  especially  when  playing  "fathers  and  mothers".  When  this 
game  is  played  they  make  small  tent  rings  that  are  usually  called 
kujar["uArfe"t:  "places  where  one  plays  at  copulation."  The  result  is 
that  boys  and  girls  lie  together  at  a  very  early  age,  sometimes  at  ten 
or  twelve,  and  it  does  happen  that  adult  men  lie  with  little  girls  that 
are  not  yet  nubile.  Their  excuse  is  that  "ai\utit  qilauArpar^mata:  that 
men  look  forward  to  it  so  much  that  they  cannot  wait  until  the  time 
has  come". 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  the  sexual  desire  is  satisfied  in  an  un- 
natural manner.  One  case  of  pederasty  was  mentioned,  that  of  a  cer- 
tain Paninuaq,  a  middle-aged  hunter  who  was  said  to  have  had 
relations  with  his  adoptive  son  and  once  had  performed  coitus  in  his 
anus.  But  immediately  afterwards  he  hanged  himself  out  of  shame. 
On  the  other  hand  having  relations  with  dogs  is  not  uncommon  and 
no  shame  seems  to  be  attached  to  it.  The  same  is  the  case  where  dead 
caribou  and  seals  are  concerned,  although  it  must  be  said  that  men 
who  do  this  are  thought  to  be  rather  ludicrous. 

One  day  when  sitting  discussing  all  these  matters  with  Qaqorting- 
neq  and  Nakasuk  I  asked  them  if  they  had  ever  tried  intercourse 
with  dogs;  they  answered  almost  in  one  breath,  Qaqortingneq  declaring 
that  he  had  tried  twice  and  Nakasuk  three  times.  In  this  connection 
it  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that  both  these  men  were  among 
the  most  respected  in  the  tribe  and  that  besides  they  were  great 
hunters,  with  two  wives  each. 

Intercourse  with  dogs  must  take  place  when  they  are  in  heat;  the 
natural  instincts  of  the  animals  must  be  respected  and  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  dangerous  to  attempt  it  out  of  season.  Aqatsuaq,  a  man 
up  in  years,  one  of  the  best  salmon  fishers,  was  mentioned  as  a  par- 
ticularly ardent  votary  of  this  means  of  obtaining  sexual  satisfaction; 
"but",  they  say,  "he  once  got  a  bad  collarbone  because  he  sought 
intercourse  with  she-dogs  out  of  season.  A  to'nrAq  has  struck  him 
with  sickness  of  the  collarbone  to  punish  him  for  seeking  love  with 
a  dog  out  of  season." 

Copulation  with  dogs  must  always  take  place  out  under  the  open 
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sky,  never  indoors.  The  only  place  where  cover  and  shelter  may  be 
sought  is  in  a  so-called  imunEq,  a  form  of  pack-ice  that  often  occurs 
and  consists  of  two  floes  packed  one  against  the  other  so  that  they 
form  a  small  covered  shelter. 

Women's  intercourse  with  dogs  is  also  known,  but  seems  to  be 
more  imcommon.  For  instance  it  is  told  of  a  woman  Qubliusaq  who 
once  when  out  gathering  fuel  had  intercourse  with  a  dog  that  she 
had  taken  with  her.  She  had  told  of  it  herself  and  had  said  that  it 
had  been  very  painful.  This  had  happened  recently.  The  story  is  told 
of  another  woman  who  once  in  years  gone  by  had  had  relations  with 
her  dog,  the  result  being  that  she  had  become  pregnant  and  had 
given  birth  to  young,  some  of  which  were  dogs  with  human  hands 
and  hairless  bodies.  She  had  been  confined  in  the  open  air  in  the 
shelter  of  some  stones,  but  her  fellow-villagers  had  been  ashamed 
of  her  and  pushed  the  stones  down  over  her  so  that  she  and  her 
young  were  killed. 

It  also  happens  that  to'nraf  seek  sexual  satisfaction  with  solitary 
men  or  women  who  while  wandering  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  open. 
One  never  experiences  this  literally,  but  dreams  of  it.  Afterwards  one 
usually  comes  out  in  a  rash  and  has  stinking  boils  over  the  whole 
body. 

Sometimes  it  is  believed  that  an  abnormal  or  unusual  way  of 
appeasing  the  sexual  appetite  may  give  special  abilities  as  a  shaman 
A  man  named  Quvloruarneq,  who  had  sexual  relations  with  his 
mother,  became  a  very  great  shaman  as  a  result  and  was  famous  in 
all  the  villages.  Many  people  have  known  him  and  it  is  not  long  since 
he  died. 

Incest,  however,  seems  to  be  exceedingly  rare  and  is  severely  con- 
demned. One  of  the  best-known  cases  is  related  almost  as  a  legend 
that  is  called  "The  brother  and  sister  who  married  each  other"  and 
is  given  here  according  to  the  words  of  Manelaq: 

"Kitlamineq  (the  scar)  and  Ivnagssajuk  (the  half-old)  were  the 
names  of  brother  and  sister  who  lived  here  not  long  ago.  Ivnagssajuk. 
who  was  married,  was  smitten  with  a  desire  for  his  sister,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  same  desire  was  born  in  the  sister.  But  his  wife  stood 
in  Ivnagssajuk's  way. 

"So  one  day  Ivnagssajuk  went  out  hunting  with  his  wife  and, 
when  they  had  got  some  way  from  the  village,  he  attacked  her  and 
smothered  her  in  her  hood;  but  she  put  up  such  a  violent  resistance, 
and  she  was  so  strong,  that  she  dug  up  all  the  earth  and  stones  round 
about  them  (manErAq  qanine  tama't  sakablugo). 

"But  Ivnagssajuk  did  not  take  his  sister  to  wife  immediately;  he 
was  ashamed;  but  then  the  sister  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  him 
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at  night,  and  she  used  to  sit  down  naked  by  his  side  and  pick  the  lice 
off  him  to  entice  him  to  her  in  that  way.  At  last  they  married,  and 
Kitlamineq  became  pregnant. 

"But  when  the  time  was  approaching  for  her  confinement  she 
picked  the  child  out  of  her  womb  with  the  rib  of  a  caribou,  for  she 
was  ashamed  of  giving  birtli  to  a  child  by  her  brother. 

"All  this  happened  not  so  long  ago.  Kitlamineq  was  a  widow 
when  she-  married  her  brother,  and  1,  Manelaq.  who  tell  this,  have 
seen  their  children  of  their  former  marriages." 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  private  matter  if  people  wish  to  satisfy 
their  desires  in  a  special  way.  It  is  not  considered  to  be  actually 
degrading,  more  as  a  ridiculous  bent,  perhaps.  Yet  a  necessary  con- 
dition is  that  such  excesses  are  not  kept  secret,  for  in  that  case  it  is 
not  only  degrading,  but  dangerous;  one  may  die  of  it. 

Now  it  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  these  morals  would  set  their 
mark  upon  both  men  and  women.  This  is  not  the  case.  In  all  their 
doings  they  preserve  a  modesty  and  primitive  innocence  that  seems 
to  raise  them  above  all  that  one  would  otherwise  believe  would 
make  them  vulgar  or  crude. 

I  said  that  men  light  among  themselves  for  a  wife  for  a  simple 
consequence  of  the  shortage  of  women  is  that  young  strong  men 
must  take  women  by  force  if  their  parents  have  not  been  .so  prudent 
as  to  betroth  them  to  an  infant  girl.  The  little  settlement  up  at  Bellot 
Strait  was  established  by  men  who  found  their  surroundings  too  hot 
for  them  because  they  had  stolen  their  wives  and  incidently,  in  the 
heat  of  strife,  had  sent  the  husbands  into  the  great  silence.  Abduction 
need  not  always  end  in  bloodshed,  however.  Just  before  I  arrived  at 
King  William's  Land  a  young  man,  Inorajuk,  had  lost  his  wife  under 
circumstances  which  he  himself  described  as  follows: 

"Last  winter  I  visited  a  snow-hut  camp  with  people  from  Vic- 
toria Land  just  at  the  time  when  the  warmth  of  the  sun  begins  to 
return  and  the  seals  have  young.  I  went  there  to  trade,  and  my  sledge 
party  consisted  of  Seqineq  and  his  wife,  my  wife  and  my  little 
daughter.  My  trading  was  soon  completed,  but  I  was  compelled  to 
stay  the  day  over  on  account  of  snow-storm.  On  that  day  my  wife 
was  invited  to  a  house  to  eat  boiled  seal  meat;  but  scarcely  had  she 
gone  inside  when  my  comrade  Seqineq  came  running  up  to  me  and 
told  me  that  the  people  at  the  settlement  intended  to  steal  my  wife. 

"There  were  fourteen  men  and  their  wives  in  the  camp.  I  hurried 
to  the  house  where  my  wife  was  being  kept  shut  in,  and  by  using  my 
fists  I  succeeded  in  getting  her  out  into  the  open.  But  then  all  the  men 
and  their  wives  came  out  after  me  with  the  exception  of  Seqineq,  who 
was  kept  shut  in  because  he  would  help  me.  After  a  long  fight  I  had 
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lo  i*ive  in  al  last.  liccause  niy  ()i)p()neiils  had  pullod  all  my  clothing 
oir  and  il  was  inipossihlo  for  nu-  to  lii^ht  out  in  Ihc  snow-storm,  which 
nunihed  all  niy  muscles,  'i'lu'n  I  had  lo  leave  the  camp  alone  with 
iny  little  daughter,  and  since  tiien  it  has  heen  impossihle  lor  me  to 
get  my  wile  back." 

The  typical  feature  in  this  episode  is  that  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  l)e  many  against  one.  And  one  thing  more  is  characteristic:  Inora- 
juk  learned  later  that  most  of  his  fellow-villagers  had  been  aware 
of  the  ambush  awaiting  him;  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  it. 

This  lack  of  candour,  this  concealment  of  malicious  intention  and 
hostile  feeling,  is  a  prominent  feature  among  all  primitive  natives 
and  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Eskimos,  who  must  never  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  emancipated  standards  of  civilized  man. 

Theft  is  not  uncommon  from  strangers  whom  they  consider  have 
a  surplus  of  what  they  themselves  are  in  need  of,  so  that  it  is  of 
course  an  everyday  affair  that  they  pilfer  from  expeditions;  this  sort 
of  filching,  however,  is  more  or  less  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  sport 
and  is  never  held  secret  from  the  others  in  the  village.  But  nothing 
is  ever  stolen  from  their  own  countrymen,  theft  within  the  tribe 
being  strongly  condemned.  Lies  and  breaking  one's  word  are  con- 
sidered most  disgraceful  habits  for  any  man  or  woman,  and  in  fact 
"liar"  is  the  worst  accusation  that  can  be  made  against  anybody. 

The  particular  lack  of  candour  that  I  referred  to  above  may  be 
illustrated  by  one  or  two  examples,  as  it  is  often  met  with: 

An  elderly  man,  Itqilik,  discovered  quite  by  chance  that  an  old 
woman  at  the  village  for  a  long  time  had  been  stealing  salmon  from 
his  son's  catch  and  was  hiding  her  booty  in  a  grave.  She  was  jealous 
that  his  son  was  a  better  and  luckier  fisherman  than  her  own  and  so 
she  was  now  trying  to  kill  him  by  magic.  For  it  is  believed  that  a 
man  will  quickly  die  if  any  of  his  hunting  spoils  come  in  contact 
with  dead  or  dead  men's  possessions.  Thus  while  the  old  woman 
was  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  young  man  her  relations  with 
both  him  and  his  father  were  of  the  most  cordial  kind.  Here  as 
elsewhere  envy  is  no  unknown  feeling. 

Evil  words,  or  mischievous  magic  songs,  may  pursue  a  man 
without  his  suspecting  anything;  an  action,  apparently  the  most  in- 
nocently meant,  and  not  worthy  of  a  second  thought,  may  be  the 
cause  of  remorseless  persecution. 

Wicked  magic  words  that  rebound. 
An  account  has  already  been  given  of  how  Orpingalik  from  Pally 
Bay,  while  crossing  a  river,  was  wrecked  on  an  ice  floe  that  was 
whirled  into  the  current  and  capsized.  Orpingalik  lost  his  son  and 
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only  just  escaped  death  himself.  This  event,  described  in  Orpingalik's 
own  words,  was  later  on  commented  upon  by  Qaqortingneq  as  follows: 

"People  say  that  the  ice  floe  on  which  Orpingalik  was  crossing 
the  river  was  so  large  that  it  ought  not  to  have  capsized  in  the  cur- 
rent. But  they  say  that  it  was  as  if  the  floe  suddenly  met  with  some 
resistance  that  forced  it  down  under  the  waters  of  the  river.  There- 
fore it  is  believed  that  the  cause  of  the  disaster  was  magic  words,  bad 
magic  words  that  rebounded  upon  their  own  master:  Erinaliot 
utErtoq  inui^minut." 

The  following  is  the  reason  for  this  assumption: 

The  winter  before  we  came  there  a  certain  Captain  Berthie  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  on  a  trading  trip  at  Pelly  Bay,  and 
an  observation  instrument  which  he  had  on  the  sledge  went  wrong, 
but  no  one  knew  how  it  had  come  about.  Inugssaq,  Orpingalik's 
drowned  son,  was  the  last  to  be  seen  near  Captain  Berthie's  sledge 
and  therefore  was  blamed  for  interfering  with  his  things  and  recei- 
ved a  scolding  for  it.  Although  he  said  nothing  to  Berthie,  Orpinga- 
lik was  offended  at  this  and  made  evil  magic  words  that  were  in- 
tended to  kill  Berthie  before  the  year  was  over.  Apparently  they  had 
not  been  powerful  enough  to  kill  him.  however.  He  has  been  a 
greater  shaman  than  Orpingalik,  and  the  evil  words  have  conse- 
quently turned  against  their  source;  as  they  were  unable  to  kill  Or- 
pingalik either  —  he  too  was  a  great  shaman  —  they  killed  his  son. 
For  a  formula  of  wicked  words  like  that  must  kill  if  there  is  any 
power  in  it;  and  if  it  does  not  kill  the  one  it  is  made  for,  it  turns 
against  its  creator,  and  if  it  cannot  kill  him  either,  one  of  his  nearest 
must  pay  with  his  life. 

This  episode  is  characteristic  of  the  Eskimo  mind,  which  can 
conceal  anger  while  contemplating  some  merciless  revenge.  And  fi- 
nally, this  occurrence  is  a  good  example  of  the  boundless  sErna"nEq, 
that  exaggerated  family  feeling  which,  regardless  of  justice,  makes  an 
Eskimo  take  sides  with  his  family.  They  do  not  tolerate  having  their 
children  corrected  by  others. 

Berthie,  who  spoke  Eskimo  well  and  was  a  very  popular  man, 
has  apparently  been  unaware  of  his  having  done  any  harm,  least  of 
all  anything  that  had  such  consequences  that  his  life  was  being  aimed 
at  by  means  of  magic  words. 

Another  example  of  such  words  having  a  boomerang  effect  is  tolJ 
of  Itqilik,  who  once  sought  to  kill  Nakasuk  with  an  Erinalio't,  but 
instead  they  rebounded  against  Itqilik's  own  wife  and  killed  her. 

Ivnagssajaoq  and  his  now  dead  brother  were  once  the  prime 
movers  in  a  complot  to  attack  the  "Gjøa"  Expedition:  tE-rlA-rlugit, 
while  they  slept.  Afterwards  they  would  steal  their  baggage. 

The  plan  was  abandoned  because  Amundsen  and  Godfred  Han- 
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sen  were  considered  to  be  possessed  of  enormous  power.  All  this  is 
well  known  among  the  Netsilingmiut,  and  the  original  cause  of  the 
discontent  was  said  to  be  that  Amundsen  often  l)ecame  tired  of  hav- 
ing too  many  visitors  and,  in  particular,  often  required  people  to 
leave  the  "Gjøa's"  cabin  while  the  expedition  were  at  meals.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Eskimo  etiquette  it  is  so  insulting  and  impolite 
to  ask  guests  to  go  while  one  eats  that  it  must  be  punished.  This 
displeasure,  the  cause  of  which  is  comprised  in  the  words  "silamun 
ublArtunik  tinore'nArtunalui\mat:  out  visitors  he  used  to  show",  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  conspiracy,  but  as  already  stated  it  was 
abandoned  because  they  were  afraid  that  they  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  overpower  the  expedition,  even  if  they  took  it  by  surprise. 
The  source  of  my  information  on  this  point  was  Nakasuk  and 
Qaqortingneq. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes,  plots  against  foreign  ex- 
peditions are  nothing  unusual.  Friction  with  the  Eskimos  had  been 
mentioned  by  such  an  early  writer  as  Ross,  but  in  his  case  misunder- 
standings would  easily  arise  as  none  of  his  people  could  speak  Eskimo. 
William  Gilder,  too,  in  his  book  on  the  Schwatka  Expedition,  tells 
of  an  attack  that  was  planned  against  them  while  at  Malerualik  and 
also  at  Sherman  Inlet;  nor  it  is  indeed  impossible  that  something  of 
the  same  kind  may  have  happened  against  me.  At  any  rate  one  may 
be  sure  that  the  last  to  hear  anything  about  it  would  be  the  one 
most  concerned.  For  this  is  a  community  with  simple,  primitive 
morals  in  which  it  is  not  surprising  that  obstinate  and  hostile  suspi- 
cion of  strangers  can  be  born. 

In  the  old  days  a  tribe  was  really  at  war  with  all  others  outside 
of  its  own  hunting  grounds,  and  many  are  the  tales  that  have  been 
handed  down  of  strife,  murder,  in  fact  massacre.  After  the  entry  of 
the  while  man  into  the  Hudson  Bay  district,  perfect  peace  was  esta- 
blished between  the  tribes  in  east,  but  they  were  still  at  loggerheads 
with  all  tribes  to  the  west,  especially  the  people  from  Victoria  Land. 

One  M'ould  think  that  in  these  waste  and  desolate  regions  they 
would  feel  pleasure  when  they  came  across  people  who  could  be 
company  for  them;  far  from  it.  To  this  day  it  is  customary,  when  a 
sledge  party  approaches  a  settlement,  that  it  does  not  drive  right  up 
to  the  door.  An  informal  arrival  like  that  might  give  rise  to  fright  and 
misunderstanding,  which  would  quickly  lead  to  hostilities.  And  the 
fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  human  life  was  never  at  any 
time  taken  too  seriously. 

It  is  astonishing  how  suspicious  they  were  in  former  times,  but 
an  instinct  of  insecurity  like  this  can  only  have  arisen  because  ex- 
perience showed  that  there  was  reason  for  it.  As  evidence  of  this  an 
old  man  told  me  the  following: 
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When  they  broke  camp  in  his  grandfather's  day  and  moved  from 
one  hunting  place  to  another,  they  drove  sledge  behind  sledge,  many 
in  company,  in  a  long  line,  the  first  breaking  the  trail.  As  there  were 
only  few  dogs,  men  and  women  had  to  pull  too.  During  such  a 
removal  the  snow  knife  was  never  released  from  the  hand  and  as  a 
rule  a  man  also  had  his  sealing  harpoon  with  him.  A  man  in  the 
procession  could  not  stop  to  make  water  without  great  risk,  for  the 
one  who  walked  in  front  might  easily  get  the  idea  that  the  man  for 
some  reason  or  other  would  strike  him  down  from  behind,  and  this 
suspicion  alone  might  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  bloodshed.  They  did 
not  trust  each  other;  even  if  they  apparently  were  the  best  of  friends 
they  could  never  be  sure  that  the  one  had  not  evil  intentions.  So  it 
is  no  wonder  that  they  were  doubly  cautious  when  meeting  strangers. 

When  the  sledges  had  been  stopped  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  settlement  a  woman  was  sent  up  to  tell  who  they  were  and 
that  no  hostile  feelings  were  entertained.  Only  when  the  truce-bearer 
had  been  well  received  could  the  rest  drive  up  without  hesitation. 

While  on  a  visit  to  the  Ilivilermiut  I  once  intercepted  an  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  Kitlinermiut;  this  information  is  particularly  valuable 
because  it  was  not  given  to  me,  but  was  related  to  some  bystanders. 
The  man  who  told  of  the  occurrence  was  Nakasuk  from  Adelaide 
Peninsula,  and  he  had  just  come  from  his  journey.  He  tells  of  his 
arrival  at  the  strange  camp: 

"Many  people  came  towards  me,  but  without  allowing  myself  to 
be  scared  by  them  I  drove  right  in  among  them  and  said: 

'"Well,  it's  only  me!  1  am  nobody;  if  anyone  wants  to  kill  me  he 
can  do  it  without  any  risk  at  all;  I  have  no  one  to  avenge  me.' 

"They  laughed  at  this  greeting,  and  one  of  the  strangers  stepped 
forward  to  my  sledge  and  asked: 

'"Are  you  afraid?' 

"To  this  I  answered: 

'"I  am  beyond  the  age  when  one  is  afraid  of  anybody.  You  see  I 
come  quite  alone  to  your  village;  were  I  a  coward  I  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  stayed  at  home.' 

"What  I  said  met  with  much  approval,  and  an  old  white-haired 
man  then  made  the  following  speech  of  welcome: 

'"You  are  a  man,  and  your  speech  is  that  of  a  man.  Stay  with 
us  without  fear.  No  one  will  do  anything  to  you.' " 

After  this  reception  Nakasuk  came  into  Kingmerut's  snow  hut. 
He  had  nothing  unusual  in  his  mind  until  Kingmerut  quite  spontane- 
ously said  to  him: 

"I  have  made  my  gun  ready.  If  anybody  does  you  harm  I  will 
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avenge  you.  I  am  only  small  in  body,  1  know,  but  I  am  afraid  of 
nobody  here." 

Only  then  did  Nakasuk  notice  that  there  was  a  strange  commotion 
about  the  whole  village,  and  he  now  learned  that  they  were  about 
to  steal  Seqineq's  wife  from  her  husband.  Like  Nakasuk,  Seqineq  was 
a  visitor  to  the  village.  It  may  be  that  Nakasuk  was  startled  a  little 
at  this  discovery;  at  any  rate  there  was  a  man  named  Aumeq  who 
thought  that  now  at  last  he  had  become  afraid  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  him: 

"inui\^nut  ilErasugpit:  Are  you  afraid  of  men?"  to  which  Nakasuk 
answered  quietly:  "inuri^nut  ilErasugpagkuma  avagutaicumik  tama"ri^a-- 
ju'^å]^"ik'aluArtui\a:  If  men  I  were  afraid  of  —  not  without  being 
together  with  one  behind  whom  I  could  take  cover  —  would  I  ever 
try  to  come  over  here." 

To  this  Aumeq  said:  "ai\uta"gavit  ar^utitut  oqalugputit:  Because 
you  are  a  man,  as  a  man  you  have  spoken." 

Nakasuk,  who  by  this  time  had  got  the  impression  that  it  was 
best  to  forestall  the  many  questions,  turned  to  the  woman  of  the 
house  and  said:  "piJa^Jagtaujuri^naErama  utorqArorama  ilimasur^iAru- 
Eruma  tama^naivur^a:  as  I  am  no  longer  any  handsome  prize,  now 
that  I  have  grown  old,  and  am  no  longer  afraid  of  others  I  came 
over  here." 

At  this  the  women  laughed  heartily,  and  after  having  spent  some 
time  in  company  with  Kingmerut  he  went  into  another  house.  The 
snow-hut  camp  seemed  to  be  so  large  that  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
generally  concerned  with  the  abduction  that  was  just  then  taking  place 
from  Seqineq.  To  his  surprise  Nakasuk  found  only  weeping  men  in  the 
house  he  had  now  entered.  But  as  he  emerged  through  the  entrance 
passage  the  master  of  the  house  smiled  to  him  through  his  hands, 
which  he  was  holding  up  before  his  eyes,  and  said: 

"We  are  weeping,  we  are  uttering  cries  of  woe,  because  it  is  the 
first  time  we  have  met  since  my  wife's  death." 

To  this  Nakasuk  answered: 

"Do  not  be  disturbed  by  me.  The  loss  of  a  good  wife  is  certainly 
worth  shedding  tears  for.  Weep  then,  and  pour  out  your  sorrow. 
Afterwards  you  will  feel  easier  in  your  minds." 

After  this  address  they  continued  their  wailing,  and  Nakasuk  went 
into  another  house,  and  at  that  distance  could  still  hear  how  they 
howled  and  sorrowed  over  the  death  that  had  taken  a  good  woman. 

Nakasuk  was  a  middle-aged  man  with  two  wives  and  several 
sons,  in  other  words  a  powerful  man  in  his  community  and  precisely 
the  opposite  of  what  he  pretended  to  be. 

This  visit  with  its  speeches  and  exchanging  of  greetings  is  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  tone  that  prevails  when  people  meet.  It  is  not  just  taken 
for  granted  that  the  newcomers  are  friends. 

Later  on  in  the  course  of  the  expedition  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  that  this  fear  and  suspicion  could  not  he  said  to  he  exaggerated. 
At  a  small  settlement  of  Kitlinermiut  at  Ellis  River  I  asked  all  grown 
men  if  they  had  ever  killed  anyhody  or  in  any  other  way  been  in- 
volved in  hostilities,  collision  or  attack.  My  enquiries  had  as  a  result 
that  there  was  not  one  grown  man  who  had  not  committed  homicide 
or  at  any  rate  in  some  way  or  other  been  mixed  up  in  a  killing. 

Even  if  these  confessions  do  not  exactly  bear  witness  of  forbear- 
ance, it  would  be  doing  them  an  injustice  if  one  regarded  them  all 
as  criminals.  The  Eskimo  who  commits  homicide  acts  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  own  tribe  and  is  most  certainly  not  looked  upon  as 
a  malefactor.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  ready  to  tight  for  his  woman, 
the  greatest  and  most  indispensable  possession  of  all,  and  every  time 
he  takes  sides  in  a  dispute  he  does  so  with  the  greatest  risk  a  man 
can  expose  himself  to.  His  stake  is  not  only  his  own  life  but  that  of 
sons  and  relatives,  and  the  result  might  easily  be  that  he  will  be  out- 
lawed for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

One  often  hears  people  who  know  nothing  of  the  most  intimate 
life  of  primitive  peoples  air  the  view  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  live  their  own  life  and  not  be  saddled  with  the 
doubtful  benefits  of  civilization.  The  experiences  I  had  while  with 
the  NetsiHngmiut  have  convinced  me  that,  despite  the  dangers  that 
always  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  white  man,  he^always  brings  gentler 
habits  with  him  and  in  many  ways  eases  the  struggle  for  existence. 

There  is  much  wild  beauty  about  life  in  the  wastes,  but  this  should 
not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  many  barbarian  customs  that  lead  either 
to  degeneration  or  extermination. 

These  casual  glimpses  into  mind  and  morals  are  not  presented 
with  the  intention  to  deprecate,  but  simply  in  order  to  judge  fairly. 
The  people  we  have  to  do  with  here  are  still  in  the  first  childhood  of 
their  development.  To  understand  them  entirely  we  must  see  them 
as  they  think  and  act,  as  they  live  and  sin.  And  if  someone  should 
shrink  at  blemishes  that  are  difficult  to  reconcile,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  a  life  amid  a  raw  and  stern  climate  does  not  make  for 
hot-house  plants.  Then  let  us  take  them  as  children  of  their  own 
nature  and,  in  spite  of  all,  admire  their  ability  to  build  up  a  conunu- 
nity  in  a  land  on  the  very  edge  of  the  world. 


IV. 

Religion  and  views  of  life. 

"We  believe  that  people  can  live 
a  life  apart  from  real  life". 

Ndlungiaq. 

It  was  a  most  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  coherent  account  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  Netsilingmiut.  They  never  think  of  reasoning  with 
themselves  about  them,  but  simply  react  to  what  some  event  or  other 
may  force  upon  their  notice.  And  they  have  traditional  rules  of  life 
to  follow  for  any  unusal  situation.  As  a  consequence,  our  talks  on 
religious  subjects  were  always  split  up  on  account  of  all  the  questions 
I  had  to  put  in  order  to  learn  anything  at  all.  This  applies  to  both 
men  and  women. 

However,  an  evening  came  when  Nalungiaq  suddenly,  and  quite 
without  any  solicitation  on  my  part,  began  to  tell  me  everything  about 
the  very  things  in  their  lives  that  she  knew  1  took  such  a  passionate 
interest  in.  The  whole  thing  started  so  casually.  A  sunset  revived  me- 
mories of  her  childhood,  and.  once  her  recollections  began  to  stream 
over  her,  she  became  chatty  and.  without  fear  of  interrupting  her,  I 
was  then  able  to  interject  various  questions,  with  the  result  that  all 
unconsciously  she  gave  me  a  connected  account  of  the  views  they 
hold  of  life.  1  admit  that  this  had  scarcely  been  possible  if  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  her  temperament  had  not  enabled  me  to  put  my  quest- 
ions in  the  right  way,  psychologically.  While  she  talked  I  could  make 
no  notes,  for  then  she  would  quickly  have  discovered  my  intention 
and  her  free,  almost  pert  delivery  would  have  stiffened.  Therefore  it 
has  been  necessary  to  reconstruct  our  conversation  as  well  as  I  could 
immediately  after  it  took  place. 

For  half  a  year  Nalungiaq  and  her  husband  Inutuk  had  been  my 
housemates  and  all  that  we  had  gone  through  in  the  time  we  lived 
together  had  made  them  most  trustful  towards  me.  1  suppose  Na- 
lungiaq was  about  forty-five  years  old.  Her  life  had  not  been  entirely 
the  usual  one.  In  her  young  days  she  had  been  very  pretty,  and  clever 
into  the  bargain,  and  consequently  an  unusually  courted  woman.  Her 
present  marriage  was  her  third.  Her  first  husband,  Pualrina,  had 
been  murdered  out  of  jealousy  by  her  second  husband  Pujatoq,  who 
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in  his  turn  had  been  killed  by  her  present  husband  Inutuk  with  the 
same  motive.  For  a  time  Inutuk  had  first  been  husband  number  two, 
tor  then  Nalungiaq  had  always  had  two  husbands,  but  he  had  finally 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  her  one  and  only.  And  indeed  since  then  she 
had  been  content  with  only  the  one. 

She  turned  out  to  be  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  traditions  of 
her  tribe.  Yet  she  was  no  outstanding  teller  of  folk  tales,  for  as  yet 
she  had  too  lively  a  mind  to  occupy  herself  with  spiritual  entertain- 
ment. But  once  in  the  mood,  her  words  came  easily  and  naturally,  and 
all  the  mystic  things  that  concerned  her  not  one  jot  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  things  would  suddenly  seize  her  and  make  her  eloquent.  In 
this  respect  her  narration  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  a  slender  foun- 
dation Eskimo  belief  requires. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  so,  and  therefore  it  is  so. 

The  same  credulity  is  extended  to  the  folk  tales;  and  Nalungiaq 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  how  in  many  respects  their 
religion  is  entirely  based  upon  the  tales.  For  all  that  is  described  in 
them  did  really  happen  once,  when  everything  in  the  world  was 
different  to  what  it  is  now.  Thus  these  tales  are  both  their  real  history 
and  the  source  of  all  their  religious  ideas. 

Beliefs  and  views  of  life. 

Nalungiaq  speaks: 

"I  am  just  an  ordinary  woman,  knowing  nothing  from  myself.  I 
have  never  been  ill  and  seldom  dream.  So  I  have  never  seen  visions. 
When  1  sometimes  go  up  country  to  gather  fuel  I  am  only  happy  in 
feeling  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  many  are  the  memories  that  rush 
over  me  from  the  parts  I  see  again  and  where  I  have  wandered  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  experience  nothing  but  that  when  1  am 
alone,  I  have  to  be  content  to  listen  when  others  tell.  So  all  that  I 
know  I  have  from  an  old  uncle,  Unaråluk  the  shaman.  His  helping 
spirits  were  his  dead  father  and  mother,  the  sun,  a  dog,  and  a  sea 
scorpion.  These  spirits  enabled  him  to  know  everything  about  what 
was  on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  in  the  sea  and  in  the  sky. 

"But  what  you  have  asked  me  about,  and  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about,  is  something  that  is  known  to  every  child,  every  child 
that  has  been  hushed  to  sleep  w^th  a  story  by  its  mother.  (Children 
are  full  of  life,  they  never  want  to  sleep.  Only  a  song  or  monotonous 
words  can  make  them  quieten  down  so  that  at  last  they  fall  asleep. 
That  is  why  mothers  and  grandmothers  always  put  little  children  to 
sleep  with  tales.  It  is  from  them  we  all  have  our  knowledge,  for 
children  never  forget.  And  now  my  story  begins: 
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The  hare  makes  the  earth  to  be  light. 

In  the  very  first  times  there  was  no  Hght  on  earth.  Everything 
was  in  darkness,  the  lands  could  not  he  seen,  the  animals  could  not 
be  seen.  And  still,  both  people  and  animals  lived  on  the  earth,  but 
there  was  no  difference  between  them.  They  lived  promiscuously:  A 
person  could  become  an  animal,  and  an  animal  could  become  a  hu- 
man being.  There  were  wolves,  bears,  and  foxes  but  as  soon  as  they 
turned  into  humans  they  were  all  the  same.  They  may  have  had 
different  habits,  but  all  spoke  the  same  tongue,  lived  in  the  same  kind 
of  house,  and  spoke  and  hunted  in  the  same  way. 

That  is  the  way  they  lived  here  on  earth  in  the  very  earliest  times, 
times  that  no  one  can  understand  now.  That  was  the  time  when  magic 
words  were  made.  A  word  spoken  by  chance  would  suddenly  become 
powerful,  and  what  people  wanted  to  happen  could  happen,  and 
nobody  could  explain  how  it  was. 

From  those  times,  when  everybody  lived  promiscuously,  when 
.sometimes  they  were  people  and  other  times  animals,  and  there  was 
no  difference,  a  talk  between  a  fox  and  a  hare  has  been  remembered: 

"tA'q-tA'q-tA'q! :  Darkness,  darkness,  darkness",  said  the  fox;  it 
liked  the  dark  when  it  was  going  out  to  steal  from  the  caches  of  the 
humans. 

"ublog-ubloq-ubloq:  Day,  day,  day",  said  the  hare;  it  wanted  the 
light  of  day  so  that  it  could  find  a  place  to  feed. 

And  suddenly  it  became  as  the  hare  wished  it  to  be;  its  words  were 
the  most  powerful.  Day  came  and  replaced  night,  and  when  night 
had  gone  day  came  again.  And  light  and  dark  took  turns  with  each 
other. 

The  earliest  times  on  earth. 

In  those  times  there  were  no  animals  in  the  sea;  people  knew 
nothing  of  burning  blubber  in  their  lamps.  At  that  time  newly  drifted 
snow  would  burn,  the  soft,  chalky-white  heaps  of  very  fine  snow 
that  gather  in  the  shelter  of  the  firm,  hard  drifts,  the  kind  we  call 
apErLorqA'q.  No  one  needed  blubber  then.  This  story,  people  say,  is  a 
distant  memory  of  the  very  first  days,  the  time  when  the  first  people 
lived  on  the  earth  and  had  to  travel  far  from  one  place  to  another. 
For  they  had  to  go  far  to  get  something  to  live  on.  But  at  that  time 
they  knew  magic  words  that  could  move  houses;  they  just  sat  still 
in  their  houses  and  said  magic  words,  and  then  they  rushed  through 
the  air  with  house  and  everything  in  it,  to  a  now  settlement  where 
they  started  at  once  to  break  up  the  ground  to  find  food. 

That  was  the  time  people  lived  in  darkness,  in  the  very  first  be- 
ginning, when  there  were  only  men  and  no  women.  Then  forests  grew 
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on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  and  it  is  the  remains  of  those  forests  that  to 
this  day  tear  themselves  loose  when  the  storms  blow,  so  that  we  find 
driftwood  on  our  shores. 

.\nd  in  the  first  days  there  was  no  ice  on  the  sea.  The  sea  was 
always  open  and  never  closed  by  ice.  Sea  ice  came  from  an  angry  old 
witch-woman.  She  wanted  to  kill  a  man.  The  man  was  Kivioq,  the 
one  you  know  from  the  story.  The  witch  was  angry  because  she  had 
not  got  him  to  eat,  and  when  he  got  down  into  his  kayak  she  threw 
her  ulo  at  him;  it  made  "ducks  and  drakes"  over  the  water  and 
turned  to  ice.  That  is  where  the  sea  ice  came  from,  the  story  says. 

Woman  was  made  by  man.  It  is  an  old,  old  story,  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. They  say  that  the  world  collapsed,  the  earth  was  destroyed, 
that  great  showers  of  rain  flooded  the  land.  .All  the  animals  died,  and 
there  were  only  two  men  left.  They  lived  together.  They  married,  as 
there  was  nobody  else,  and  at  last  one  cJf  them  became  with  child.  They 
w^ere  great  shamans,  and  when  the  one  was  going  to  bear  a  child  they 
made  his  penis  over  again  so  that  he  became  a  woman,  and  she  had 
a  child.  They  say  it  is  from  that  shaman  that  woman  came. 

That  is  all  I  know  about  people.  I  have  also  heard  that  the  earth 
was  here  before  the  people,  and  that  the  very  first  people  came  out  of 
the  ground  from  tussocks.  But  these  are  hard  things  to  understand, 
difficult  things  to  talk  about,  all  this  about  where  something  began, 
where  the  first  people  came  from.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  see  that 
they  are  here  and  that  we  ourselves  are  here. 

And  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  children  of  the  earth  were 
not  the  first  people,  and  that  they  only  came  to  make  people  many. 
Women  who  happened  to  be  out  wandering  found  them  sprawling  in 
the  tussocks  and  took  them  and  nursed  them;  in  that  way  people 
became  numerous. 

.\nd  the  earth.  Here  we  only  know  our  land.  It  has  become  habit- 
able because  the  Tunrit  first  came  here  and  found  out  how  to  hunt 
the  game.  But  we  know  that  our  land  is  not  the  whole  earth,  for  the 
earth  has  no  boundaries,  and  he  who  wants  to  can  keep  on  travelling 
on  and  on.  The  earth  was  as  it  is  at  the  time  when  our  people  began 
to  remember. 

Violent  words  and  evil  (ictions  populate  the  sky. 

But  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  thunder  and  lightning,  are  all  people 
who  once  have  gone  out  into  space. 

Why?  Well,  that  cannot  be  explained.  We  never  ask  about  that 
ourselves.  And  still,  it  has  a  reason.  Evil  actions  and  taboo-breakings 
have  populated  the  air  with  spirits.  The  sun  and  the  moon  murdered 
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their  mother,  and,  though  they  were  brother  and  sister,  they  loved 
each  other.  For  that  reason  they  ceased  to  be  humans. 

The  thunder  and  the  hghtning  were  also  children  of  the  same 
parents,  two  poor  orphans  who  had  no  relatives  at  all.  They  once 
lived  in  Netsilik  land,  but  when  the  people  were  after  caribou  and 
crossed  a  river,  these  two  were  left  behind  to  die  of  hunger.  No  one 
felt  kind  to  them,  they  were  only  a  trouble. 

Then  why  did  they  go  up  to  the  sky?  Well,  I  have  already  said 
that  evil  actions  populate  the  sky,  but  that  need  not  mean  that  it  is 
those  that  go  up  into  the  sky  that  are  the  evil  ones;  it  may  be  others 
who  make  life  impossible  and  intolerable  for  those  that  should  live  on 
earth.  And  then  revenge  comes,  nearly  always  in  a  manner  inconceiv- 
able and  strange. 

The  two  poor  things  who  were  to  die  of  hunger  went  to  a  refuse 
heap  to  see  if  they  could  not  find  something  that  had  been  forgotten; 
one  of  them  found  a  firestone  and  the  other  a  stump  of  caribou  skin, 
and  with  these  things  in  their  hands  they  cried  to  each  other: 

"What  shall  we  be?" 

"Thunder  and  lightning!" 

At  that  time  neither  of  them  knew  what  thunder  and  lightning 
were;  but  suddenly  they  rose  into  the  sky  and  one  struck  sparks  with 
the  firestone,  while  the  other  drummed  on  the  dried  caribou  skin 
until  the  heavens  roared.  For  the  first  time  it  thundered  and  lightened 
over  the  earth,  and  these  two  went  quite  close  over  the  village  where 
the  people  were  that  had  wanted  them  to  starve  to  death.  And  they 
killed  them,  people  and  dogs,  simply  by  rushing  across  the  sky  over 
their  tents.  Peojjle  who  found  them  later  wondered  how  they  had  died, 
for  they  were  not  changed  at  all  and  had  no  wounds;  only  their  eyes 
were  bloodshot  with  terror.  But  when  people  touched  them  they  fell 
into  ashes. 

That  was  the  thunder  and  lightning.  Later  came  the  winds  and 
the  rain,  snow  and  storm.  How?  That  is  a  separate  story. 

Once  there  lived  giants  on  the  earth.  There  were  not  many,  but 
we  have  heard  of  them.  These  giants  warred  against  one  another,  and 
once  it  happened  that  a  giant  infant  became  an  orphan  because 
its  father  and  mother  were  killed.  The  boy's  name  was  Narssuk. 
Wickedness  was  to  make  him  helpless,  but,  instead  of  perishing,  he 
went  up  to  the  sky  and  became  Sila,  the  weather,  who  took  revenge 
on  the  evil  people  by  means  of  gales,  torrents  of  rain,  and  snow. 

There  are  many  other  things  up  there  in  the  sky  we  do  not  under- 
stand. There  is  the  rainbow,  which  we  call  kata"jAq:  the  one  that  is 
like  a  house  doorway.  It  seems  so  distant,  so  infinitely  far  away,  that 
nobody  is  afraid  of  that  strange,  many-coloured  Hght  that  is  some- 
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times  lit  in  the  sky.  What  it  is  we  do  not  know;  perhaps  it  really  is  an 
entrance  to  something  that  we  do  not  know;  we  humans  do  not  know 
and  so  we  do  not  offer  meat  to  the  rainbow  either. 

Then  there  are  the  northern  lights,  which  we  call  Arja't  (the  balls, 
or  the  ball-players),  that  sweep  over  the  heavens,  restless  and  rapid 
like  a  ball  being  kicked,  or  ball-players  running.  What  they  are  we 
do  not  know. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  Sometimes  we 
see  a  new  sun  at  the  side  of  the  sun  (a  mock  sun) .  Then  we  say  that 
the  sun  is  putting  its  topknot-ribbon  on:  qilErsiuJ'ijArtoq;  may  be  the 
sun  wears  his  hair  in  a  topknot.  We  know  nothing  about  it,  nor  have 
we  any  idea  how  women  can  wear  their  hair  in  a  topknot.  But  per- 
haps people  used  to  do  it  once  and  we  have  just  forgotten  it^). 

The  stars  are  people,  like  the  sun  and  moon,  who  for  some  reason 
or  other  have  suddenly  raised  themselves  from  the  earth  and  gone  up 
into  the  air.  That  is  how  it  was  with  the  uvlagtorjuit  (the  men  who 
are  following  a  bear,  the  Pleiades).  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three 
men  who  were  hunting  a  bear.  They  were  running  after  it,  but  sud- 
denly they  rose  from  the  ground  and  went  up  to  the  heavens.  People 
say  it  was  because  an  unclean  woman,  a  woman  who  had  just  had  a 
child,  came  out  and  saw  them.  In  that  way  they  became  stars.  And 
there  is  agiågtait^).  In  this  case  it  is  the  dog  that  is  chasing  a  bear. 
And  kaj.^rjuk  (the  reddish  one),  who  is  called  that  because  once  he 
was  an  old  red  dog  that  went  up  to  the  sky.  There  he  has  kept 
his  colour,  for  there  is  a  reddish  gleam  about  its  light.  Kaj.3rjuk  at 
first  was  running  together  with  agiågtait,  but  had  dropped  behind 
during  the  chase.  Then  when  it  happened  that  the  others  went  up  to 
the  sky,  it  rose  too,  but  even  up  in  the  air  it  still  fell  further  behind 
the  others.  Beside  kajorjuk  there  are  two  small  stars  that  we  call 
qar[iam"Arik  (the  relatives  who  are  very  fond  of  one  another).  But  I 
know  nothing  of  how  they  became  stars.  In  the  times  when  that  sort 
of  thing  happened  there  was  so  much  that  was  incomprehensible. 
Now  we  know  no  more  than  that  the  human  mind  and  human  speech 
once  had  mysterious  powers.  A  fancy,  a  word,  cried  out  without  any 
intention  at  all,  might  have  the  strangest  consequences;  but  we  know 
all  about  that,  of  course. 

')  qilErtit:  a  topknot,  qilErsiut:  the  ribbon  that  draws  the  hair  together  and  ties  it 
when  put  up  in  a  topknot.  Like  the  Iglulingmiut  and  the  Caribou  Eskimos,  the  Netsi- 
lingmiut  only  braid  their  hair.  Tlie  topknot  is  only  known  in  Greenland  and  certain 
parts  of  Baffin  Land. 

')  It  was  not  possible  to  get  this  constellation  identified.  Possibly  this  name  is  also 
used  of  the  Pleiades,  the  constellation  that  fits  the  description  best.  Nor  was  I  able  to 
ascertain  what  star  was  meant  by  the  one  that  followed  behind,  qaijiam-Arik,  as  I  ne- 
ver succeeded  in  getting  them  demonstrated  on  the  heavens  themselves. 
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When  words  had  power. 

"Can  you  tell  a  story  about  the  power  of  words?" 

"Yes,  1  can  tell  you  about  Aniajorssuk,  a  troll  woman,  of  whom 
all  little  children  go  in  fear  and  trembling.  We  mothers  use  her  to 
frighten  them  when  they  will  not  do  as  they  are  told. 

Amajorssuk  has  a  big,  empty  space  behind  her  on  her  back,  made 
of  thick  driftwood  that  smells  of  seaweed.  She  steals  children  and 
puts  them  up  on  to  her  back  just  as  a  mother  puts  a  child  in  under 
her  fur  jacket.  And  then  the  children  cannot  get  out  again.  One  day 
when  she  was  out  looking  for  children  she  came  across  a  little  boy 
and  a  little  girl  sitting  all  alone  on  the  top  of  a  big  stone.  The  little 
boy  was  poorly  clad,  and  his  big  toe  was  sticking  out  of  his  kamik. 
When  Amajorssuk  came  up  to  them  the  little  boy  suddenly  began  to 
move  his  big  toe  slowly  backwards  and  forwards.  Amajorssuk  stopped 
and  asked:  "Your  big  toe  is  alive.  What  does  it  eat?" 

"People!"  shouted  the  boy. 

"Keep  hold  of  it,  keep  hold  of  it!"  howled  Amajorssuk  and  ran 
away  for  all  she  was  worth. 

In  that  way  the  boy  preserved  his  life  through  an  idea  and  a 
word. 

Why?  How?  No  one  can  explain  it.  But  you  are  making  me  forget 
what  I  wanted  to  tell  you  with  all  your  silly  questions. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  once  upon  a  time  people  believed 
that  children  could  grow  out  of  the  ground  just  as  flowers  grow.  Every- 
thing came  from  the  ground,  the  caribou  too. 

.  There  was  once  a  mountain  spirit  who  had  become  related  to  an 
arctic  fox  by  marriage.  He  was  always  at  home  with  his  wife  and  never 
went  hunting.  But  the  foxes,  who  were  industrious  hunters,  scoffed  at 
their  sister  because  she  had  got  a  poor  husband.  So  the  mountain 
spirit  went  out  into  the  country,  made  a  hole  in  a  plain  just  as  we 
make  holes  in  the  ice,  and  there  he  started  to  fish.  And  it  was  not 
long  before  he  drew  up  dried  caribou  meat  and  rich  fat  from  the  in- 
side of  the  earth.  That  is  why  people  say  the  caribou  come  from  the 
ground. 

The  ereation  of  Hve  game  and  all  taboo. 

Everything  came  from  the  ground,  and  people  themselves  lived 
on  the  ground  at  the  time  there  were  no  animals  to  hunt.  And  they 
knew  nothing  of  all  the  strict  taboo  that  we  have  to  observe  now.  For 
no  dangers  threatened  them;  but  on  the  other  hand  no  pleasures 
awaited  them  after  a  long  day's  toil. 

Then  it  happened  that  a  little  orphan  girl  was  thrown  out  into 
the  sea  when  some  people  were  putting  over  a  fjord  in  kayaks  tied 
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together.  It  was  just  the  same  as  with  the  thunder  and  Hghtning. 
Nobody  cared  about  the  orphan  girl  and  so  she  was  pushed  into  the 
sea  when  slie  was  trying  to  get  unobserved  on  to  the  kayak-raft  with 
the  others.  But  that  wickedness  turned  her  into  a  great  spirit,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  spirits  we  fear  up  here.  She  became  Nuliajuk  and 
made  the  animals  that  we  hunt.  It  was  thus  she  took  revenge,  for 
now  everything  comes  from  her  —  everything  that  people  love  or 
fear  —  food  and  clothes,  hunger  and  bad  hunting,  abundance  or  lack 
of  caribou,  seals,  meat  and  blubber.  And  for  her  sake  people  had 
afterwards  to  think  out  all  the  taboo  that  makes  it  hard  to  live.  For 
now  they  no  longer  lived  on  the  ground  but  on  shy  and  live  game. 

For  up  here  where  we  live,  our  life  is  one  continuous  fight  for 
food  and  for  clothing  and  a  struggle  against  bad  hunting  and  snow 
storms  and  sickness. 

That  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  the  world,  both  the  one  1  know 
and  the  one  I  do  not  know.  If  only  1  could  dream  I  would  know  more; 
for  people  who  can  dream  hear  and  see  many  things.  We  believe  in 
dreams,  and  we  believe  that  people  can  live  a  life  apart  from  real  life, 
a  life  they  can  go  through  in  their  sleep. 

Dream-warning  of  a  life  after  death. 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  dreamed  he  heard  someone  talking. 
He  listened,  and  distinctly  heard  a  voice  say: 
"There's  a  ringing  in  Apssuaq's  ears." 

The  voice  woke  him,  and  he  opened  the  tent  flap  and  saw  that 
snow  had  fallen  over  the  land.  The  plains  were  white  with  snow,  and 
now  the  caribou  might  be  expected  to  begin  to  wander  southwards. 
He  fell  asleep  again,  until  in  his  dreams  he  again  heard  a  voice  say: 

"There's  Ajulersak  coming,  but  Inugssugpak's  turned  back  again!" 

This  the  man  heard  so  clearly  that  he  woke  again,  and  when  he 
opened  the  tent  flap  his  eye  fell  upon  two  caribou  going  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  but  their  tracks  in  the  snow  showed  that  they  had  just 
turned  back. 

That  man  lived  through  something  real  in  dreams,  and  although 
it  is  an  event  that  is  so  very,  very  old,  it  has  been  remembered  and 
told  from  generation  to  generation.  I  heard  it  of  my  mother,  and  I 
have  told  it  to  my  children.  It  proves  that  dreams  are  true,  and  there- 
fore we  believe  in  dreams.  And  that  is  why  we  believe  that  dead 
people  whom  we  see  so  vividly  in  dreams  really  are  alive. 

In  that  way  dreams  have  taught  us  that  people  live  on  after  death. 
For  very  often  our  dear  departed  come  to  us  while  we  sleep,  and  we 
see  that  they  live,  and  that  they  are  the  same  as  when  they  lived  to- 
gether with  us  on  earth." 
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The  special  sources  of  man's  power. 

Every  person  consists  of  a  soul,  a  name,  and  a  body.  The  body  is 
perishable  and  is  only  there  as  a  case  for  the  soul  while  man  is  alive 
on  earth.  But  the  soul  represents  real  life  and  it  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  force  that  makes  a  man  a  man,  a  bear  a  bear,  a  raven  a  raven. 
The  name,  too,  is  a  kind  of  soul  that  unites  man  with  a  certain  power, 
but  a  soul  is  only  known  in  connection  with  man  and  man's  dom- 
estic animal,  the  dog.  The  name  soul  assists  in  maintaining  life  and 
also  gives  its  bearer  a  particular  power  of  resistance.  The  account 
and  definitions  in  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  p.  58  conform  in  every  way  to  the 
views  of  the  Netsilingmiut,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following,  built 
up  on  conversations  with  Nakasuk,  Qaorssuaq,  Qaqortingneq  and 
Manelaq. 

The  soul. 

The  soul  is  that  which  gives  man  life;  it  has  its  place  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  body,  streams  through  the  whole  of  man's  body  and 
being,  will  and  faculties,  as  long  as  he  breathes.  But  when  he  dies  it 
leaves  the  body,  for  a  soul  is  life  which  cannot  die. 

The  soul  is  an  invisible  but  tremendous  force,  and  it  is  .so  essential 
to  the  life  of  man  that  all  danger  that  affects  the  body  must  necessarily 
afTect  the  soul  too.  So,  when  a  body  becomes  sick  it  is  always  the 
soul  that  has  been  affected  by  an  evil  spirit;  and  in  reality  an  evil 
spirit  is  no  other  than  an  evil  soul  which  for  some  reason  or  other 
is  working  for  the  destruction  and  unhappiness  of  others.  For  all 
powerful  and  supernatural  forces,  good  and  bad,  are  souls. 

All  good  health  comes  from  the  soul  too;  but  as  contrasts  always 
go  together,  all  vulnerability  is  also  seated  in  the  soul.  Consequently, 
wise  men  have  found  out  that  if  a  newly  born  boy  is  to  be  made 
invulnerable  against  animals  or  evil  spirits,  so  that  nothing  can  make 
his  body  sick,  the  soul  must  be  taken  out  of  his  body  even  before 
the  boy's  mouth  has  been  wiped  clean  of  his  mother's  blood.  This 
can  be  done  by  a  shaman  before  the  mother's  afterbirth  has  come. 
The  soul  is  then  laid  in  under  a  blubber  lamp  belonging  to  some  close 
relation,  and  there  it  must  remain  as  long  as  the  bo}^  lives. 

This  belief  shows  that  they  do  think  the  soul  is  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  the  body  of  the  particular  person  to  whom  it  gives  character. 
But  its  force  is  so  tremendous  that  it  will  never  cease  to  radiate  its 
effect,  even  when  removed  from  its  special  envelope  and  has  to  per- 
form its  radiating  from  a  place  outside  it.  But  this,  be  it  noted,  is 
only  the  case  if  it  is  a  well-meaning  shaman  that  removes  the  soul 
while  observing  certain  special  ceremonies.  If  the  soul  is  taken  out 
for  any  other  purpose  the  person  falls  ill  or  dies. 


In  autumn,  when  the  lonis  become  lold,  and  Ihe  ])co])le  long  lo  I)egin  making 
winter  clothing  but  have  not  snow  enough  to  build  huts,  they  improve  matters 
by  building  the  following  temporary  houses:  Top:  An  ice  house  built  of  slabs, 
about  2  m  high  and  2.5  m  wide,  cemented  together  with  wet  snow,  the  roof 
being  the  tent  stretched  out  by  means  of  blocks  of  snow  and  tent  poles.  —  In 
the  middle:  a  hat  built  of  loose  blown  snow,  collected  here  and  there  and 
flattened  into  an  artificial  drift  with  the  back  of  the  snow  shovel.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  freeze  into  a  stiff  mass,  which  can  be  used  for  culling  blocks 
out.  It  is  obviously  a  great  art  to  build  of  snow  of  this  kind,  which  never 
attains  the  right  homogeneous  texture.  —  Bottom:  another  form  of  ice  house, 
with  a  passage  of  lumps  of  ice  and  a  roof  of  frozen  caribou  skin. 


The  first  great  meat  feast  of  autumn,  when  all  the  men  in  one  group  and  all 
the  women  in  nnolher  have  to  try  to  snatch  from  one  another  a  piece  of  meat 
(see  p.  82).  On  the  upper  picture  is  the  group  of  men  on  the  left,  the  women 
on  the  right.  On  the  lower  picture  the  positions  are  reversed.  The  pictures  were 
taken  in  a  heavy  snowstorm. 
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Qaqortingneq,  who  explained  this,  was  the  hest  hunter  in  the 
tribe,  in  reahty  a  chief  who  was  superior  to  all  others,  both  as  to 
strength  and  ability.  When  he  was  born  his  soul  was  taken  out  of 
his  body  and  placed  beside  his  mother's  lamp.  The  shaman  who  did 
it  was  named  Qaqortingneq  like  himself.  Now  his  mother  had  long 
been  dead,  but  it  was  still  assumed  that  his  soul  lay  under  her  old 
lamp;  he  was  therefore  invulnerable. 

As  soon  as  a  person  dies  the  soul  leaves  the  body.  It  continues  to 
live  in  the  image  of  that  person,  except  that  it  journeys  to  the  eternal 
hunting  grounds.  But  during  the  days  when  the  strict  death  taboo  — 
na'ce'nEq  —  is  being  observed  it  always  stays  by  the  body;  for  this 
death  taboo  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  soul  peace  before  it  passes 
into  the  other  life  that  is  lived  away  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Now  it  happens  very  often  that  thoughtless  and  reckless  people 
break  this  death  taboo.  This  is  especially  true  of  women,  for  they  are 
not  only  dangerous  in  their  uncleanness,  but  often  more  reckless  than 
men.  But  if  the  death  taboo  is  broken,  the  soul  is  turned  into  a  to'nrAq 
higbrigtoq,  i.  e.  an  evil  spirit.  In  that  case  the  soul  of  the  dead  person 
does  not  go  to  the  land  of  the  dead  at  all,  but  stays  somewhere  at  the 
place  that  is  called  manErAq.  which  is  a  term  for  the  surface  of  the 
earth  where  men  live.  And  then  this  soul,  which  has  been  prevented 
from  going  to  the  eternal  hunting  grounds  by  people's  breach  of 
taboo,  does  all  it  can  to  persecute  those  that  are  to  blame  for  its  life 
after  death  having  been  ruined.  Only  very  great  shamans  are  now 
and  then  fortunate  enough  to  kill  these  evil  spirits. 

These  evil  spirits,  by  the  way,  need  not  only  be  people;  they  may 
be  animals  who  have  been  offended  because  a  taboo  was  broken  at 
the  time  they  were  killed.  In  such  cases  the  offended  souls  of  animals 
also  become  to"nrat  higlorigtut,  whereafter  they  will  always  be  hostile 
to  human  beings. 

It  will  therefore  be  understood  that  all  good  powers,  and  all  evil 
and  dangerous  forces  in  life,  come  from  the  souls,  and  that  what 
makes  life  so  difficult  for  people  is  not  merely  that  they  themselves 
have  a  soul  in  which  lies  all  the  vulnerability  of  their  lives,  but  also 
that  all  the  food  they  have  to  live  on  can  only  be  procured  by  depriv- 
ing animal-souls  of  their  bodies. 

If  only  all  taboo  is  observed  during  the  na  ce  jut,  both  in  regard 
to  humans  and  animals,  the  soul  will  always  take  the  right  direction 
to  where  it  has  to  go:  tArnEq  iloRak'o'rniArtoq,  and  life  can  be  lived 
happily  without  dangers.  This  seems  such  an  easy  thing  to  do,  be- 
cause in  reality  it  is  only  trifling  things  that  are  necessary;  but  ex- 
perience shows  that  to  thoughtless  people  the  trifling  things  are  al- 
ways the  most  difficult. 

Vol.  Vlll.  No.  1  IC 
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Those  problems  were  diflicull  to  discuss,  difficult  to  explain,  and 
when  I  purposely  put  hard  cjuestions  in  order  to  see  how  they  would 
answer  them,  Manelaq,  the  wife  ot  Qaorssuaq,  told  how  her  husband 
once  had  seen  his  own  soul  and  what  the  consecpiences  had  been. 
Qaorssuaq  was  a  well-built,  powerful  man  of  about  thirty  years.  He 
was  a  clever  hunter,  but  of  rather  a  nervous  temperament.  Manelaq 
said: 

Qaorssuaq's  soul. 

Once  my  husband  had  lain  ill  a  long  time,  and  we  could  not  un- 
derstand what  was  wrong  with  him.  But  one  day,  when  we  were 
sitting  outside  our  tent,  he  suddenly  saw  his  own  living  self  a  little 
way  from  us.  No  one  else  could  see  him.  Seeing  himself  suddenly 
outside  his  own  body  he  began  to  shiver  all  over.  What  he  saw  was 
his  own  .soul,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  illness  that  it  had  left  his  body. 
All  trembling  he  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  his  soul  and  cried: 

"Come  nearer,  come  nearer.  Come  to  me,  come  back  to  me!" 

I  could  not  understand  what  was  happening  to  him  and  had  to 
hold  him  by  the  hood  when  he  kept  on  trembling.  At  the  very  moment 
I  took  hold  of  him  the  vision  disappeared,  but  the  soul  did  not  return 
to  his  body.  It  had  fled  just  at  the  moment  it  was  perhaps  on  its  way 
back  to  his  body,  for  I  was  unclean  and  just  in  those  days  had  my 
bleedings,  and  therefore  the  soul  fled  from  me. 

Then  a  man  came  up,  a  man  named  Oqortoq.  He  came  with  his 
wife;  they  were  both  shamans,  and  when  they  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened, they  insisted  that  1  should  go  into  a  corner  of  the  -tent,  right 
over  behind  the  fireplace;  there  I  had  to  lie  with  my  head  hidden  in 
a  heap  of  caribou  bones.  While  1  remained  concealed  there,  the  two 
.shamans  conjured  and  summoned  their  helping  spirits.  They  held  a 
great  seance  in  order  to  call  the  soul  back  to  Qaorssuaq's  body.  And 
it  was  not  long  before  he  again  saw  his  soul.  The  two  shamans,  to 
whom  nothing  was  impossible,  could  see  it  too.  They  uttered  magic 
words  and  spoke  with  their  helping  spirits'  own  tongue  until  the  soul 
came  quite  close  to  Qaorssuaq.;  then  they  suddenly  sprang  to  him  and 
began  to  beat  him  here  and  there  on  his  body,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  soul  was  frightened  and  became  so  scared  that  it  slipped  into 
Qaorssuaq's  body  once  more.  At  the  very  same  moment  he  was  well 
again  and  I  could  hear  him  shouting  and  singing  with  joy.  Only  then 
did  I  venture  to  rise  from  the  heap  of  animal  bones  where  I  had  hid- 
den my  head  till  then,  and  we  all  sang  with  happiness. 

In  that  way  Qaorssuaq  got  his  soul  back  again. 

A  person's  soul  is  a  human  being,  just  exactly  as  the  soul  of  a 
seal  is  a  little  seal.  It  is  the  soul  that  imparts  particular  habits  and  the 
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soul  that  equips  the  living  with  the  quaUties  that  make  them  Hve  their 
lives  in  their  own  way.  Thus  all  living  things  have  their  own  soul. 
Humans  have  learned  all  about  the  animals  and  their  habits  because 
a  shaman  once  let  his  soul  live  again  from  animal  to  animal.  He  was 
such  a  great  shaman  that  he  could  change  his  own  soul  to  the  soul 
of  the  animal  that  he  wished  to  be.  The  soul  is  the  being  and  appear- 
ance of  the  living,  and  therefore  is  called  not  only  tArnEq,  but  also 
ino'sEq. 

ArndklArtoq:  The  soul  that  let  itself  he  born  <tg<iin  in  all 
the  animals  of  the  earth. 

There  was  once  a  great  shaman  who  wanted  to  see  what  it  was 
like  to  live  the  life  of  all  animals,  so  he  let  himself  be  reborn  in  all 
kinds  of  animals.  For  a  time  he  was  a  bear;  that  was  a  tiring  life;  they 
were  always  walking,  the  bears,  even  in  the  dark  they  roamed  about, 
always  on  the  wander. 

Then  he  became  a  fjord  seal,  and  he  relates  that  the  seals  were 
always  in  the  humour  for  playing.  They  are  ever  full  of  merry  jests, 
and  they  leap  about  among  the  waves,  frolicsome  and  agile,  till  the 
sea  begins  to  move;  their  high  spirits  set  the  sea  in  motion. 

There  was  not  much  difference  between  humans  and  seals,  for  the 
seals  could  suddenly  turn  themselves  into  human  shape;  when  in  that 
form  they  were  skilful  with  the  bow  and  amused  themselves  by  setting 
up  targets  to  shoot  at,  targets  of  snow,  just  as  men  make  them. 

Once  the  shaman  was  a  wolf,  but  then  he  almost  starved  to  death 
until  one  of  the  wolves  took  compassion  on  him  and  said:  "Get  a  good 
hold  of  the  ground  with  your  claws  and  try  to  keep  up  with  us  when 
we  run."  This  he  did  afterwards,  and  so  he  learned  to  run  and  to 
catch  caribou. 

Then  he  turned  into  a  musk  ox;  and  it  was  warm  in  the  middle 
of  the  big  herds,  he  said.  Afterwards  be  became  a  caribou.  They  were 
strangely  restless  animals,  always  timid;  in  the  middle  of  their  sleep 
they  would  spring  up  and  gallop  away.  They  became  scared  at  nothing, 
and  so  there  was  no  fun  in  being  a  caribou. 

In  this  way  the  shaman  lived  the  life  of  all  animals.  This  took 
place  in  times  long  ago,  when  animals  often  were  humans,  so  we 
believe  that  there  has  been  a  time  when  there  was  not  much  difference 
between  an  animal's  soul  and  a  human's  soul.  All  living  things  were 
very  much  alike. 

But  the  shaman  who  lived  together  with  all  kinds  of  animals  gave 
knowledge  to  mankind  about  the  habits  of  the  animals. 

Told  by 

Qaqortingneq. 
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That  great  shaman  had  to  turn  himself  into  an  animal,  and  live 
as  an  animal  himself,  in  order  to  get  to  know  them.  Yet  this  has  no! 
always  heen  necessary:  for  in  the  time  when  there  was  no  dilference 
between  humans  and  animals,  their  speech  was  nearly  the  same.  They 
had  their  own  expressions,  hut  otherwise  spoke  like  Inuit,  except  that 
their  speech  was  in  dialects,  as  if  from  a  distant  and  foreign  country. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  woman  who  once  sought  refuge  in  a  bear's 
dwelling.  There  she  heard  bear  speech,  and  from  the  events  she  wit- 
nessed there  she  taught  people  how  important  it  is  that  the  proper 
taboo  is  observed  when  bears  are  killed.  For  if  only  a  bear's  soul  is 
shown  the  proper  respect  it  will  rise  again  as  soon  as  the  death  taboo 
is  over.  It  even  happens  that  bears  are  grateful  at  having  been  killed 
by  humans,  for  the  presents  that  are  made  to  their  souls  pass  to  them 
when  they  become  alive  again. 

The  womdn  who  heard  bears  speak. 

There  was  once  a  woman  who  ran  away  from  home  because  she  was 
angry  with  her  husband.  She  had  a  baby  with  her  in  her  amaut.  She 
walked  and  walked  and  came  to  a  house  where  there  was  no  one  at 
home.  It  was  just  like  an  ordinary  house  for  people,  and  so  she  went 
in.  Everybody  was  out  hunting.  They  were  bears  in  human  form,  and 
they  became  her  helping  spirits  from  the  moment  she  went  in  to  them. 

In  the  evening,  when  they  returned  from  hunting,  she  crawled  in 
behind  the  a""lisAq  (the  seal-skin  hangings  that  line  the  interior  of  a 
snow  hut).  The  bears  were  great  hunters,  and  they  had  a  fine,  big 
snow  hut  lined  throughout  with  beautiful  seal  skins.  From  her  hiding 
place  the  woman  could  hear  what  the  bears  spoke  about  while  they 
fed,  eating  only  the  fat  of  their  kill  as  bears  do. 

There  were  an  old  couple  and  their  sons.  The  youngest  of  the  sons 
was  young,  inexperienced  and  gave  himself  such  airs.  He  spoke  about 
the  breathing  hole  hunting  of  humans,  saying:  "kanA'qit  ar^mikut 
atanikicunaluit  naglAruminA'q:  Those  shin-bone  figures  are  terribly 
thin  below.  One  almost  feels  inclined  to  knock  them  down." 

His  parents,  however,  remonstrated:  "tasiikua  kanA'qit  unai\- 
mivagijut  sak'umiglo  qir^miglo  savu^lgit  tur^atEqArtut:  It's  not  so  easy 
to  tackle  these  shin-bone  figures.  They  have  hunting  gear  and  their 
dogs  to  help  them". 

This  was  how  bear  speech  sounded  —  no  other  than  that  the 
woman  could  understand  it.  The  old  people  warned  the  young  one  to 
keep  his  head,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  next  day  he  went  man- 
hunting  just  the  same.  He  was  young  and  disobedient.  Evening  came, 
and  they  waited  in  vain  for  his  return,  but  he  did  not  come.  He  had 
tried  to  attack  some  humans,  and  they  had  killed  him.  Not  till  the 
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fourth  day  after  did  he  come  home,  and  then  he  had  a  harpoon  head 
hanging  in  his  fur. 

He  had  learned  that  it  was  dangerous  to  attack  people,  and  he 
now  told  of  everything  he  had  gone  through.  He  had  tried  to  hunt 
the  slender  shin-bone  figures  that  walked  about  upright  on  two  legs, 
but  when  they  set  their  dogs  on  him  he  had  turned  frightened  and  had 
run  away.  The  dogs,  however,  were  faster  and  did  not  get  out  of 
breath;  they  got  up  to  him  when  he  himself  had  to  stop  to  get  his 
wind  and  eat  snow,  and  they  nipped  his  tail.  As  soon  as  they  bit  his 
tail  he  became  so  strangely  slack  at  the  knees  and  sat  down,  feeling 
no  inclination  at  all  to  run  away.  In  the  meantime  the  shin-bone  figu- 
res got  up  to  him  and,  when  they  simply  pointed  at  him  with  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  rod,  he  suddenly  felt  a  scorching  heat  in  his 
body;  he  became  so  faint  that  he  simply  threw  himself  down  on  the 
snow.  Then  they  all  surrounded  him  and  he  got  up  with  difficulty  to 
run,  but  again  the  dogs  were  there  and  nipped  his  tail,  so  he  had  to 
sit  down  again.  Once  more  the  men  pointed  at  him,  and,  inexpressibly 
tired  he  fell  over  and  became  unconscious. 

Thus  the  bear  was  killed  by  the  humans,  and  they  gave  him  a 
death  taboo  that  was  as  it  should  be;  for  four  days  his  soul  rested 
among  many  splendid  presents  in  the  house  of  the  humans.  Then  he 
was  free  again  and  could  come  back  home,  rich  in  experience  and 
with  great  respect  for  the  shin-bone  figures  whom  he  had  previously 
despised. 

The  woman  got  well  away  from  the  house  of  the  bears  and  told 
the  people  of  her  village  what  she  had  gone  through.  From  that  ex- 
perience people  have  obtained  proof  of  how  important  it  is  that  a 
dead  bear's  soul  gets  the  right  taboo.  For  the  strongest  thing  of  all 
life  here  is  the  soul. 

Told  by 
Manelaq. 

The  name. 

To  every  name  is  attached  a  certain  store  of  power  that  is  trans- 
ferred to  those  who  bear  the  name.  It  is  a  kind  of  magic  power,  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  It  is  as  if  a  name  had  its  own  particular  soul  acting 
quite  independently  of  the  body's  soul,  and  this  soul  is  for  the  benefit 
of  all  those  who  have  the  name.  According  to  some  people,  this  means 
that  the  soul  of  the  body,  the  real  fountain  of  life,  is  the  one  that 
makes  mankind  human,  while  the  soul  of  the  name  merely  makes  it 
generally  strong,  keeps  it  up  and  protects  it. 

But  human  beings  are  continually  being  named  after  one  another, 
generation  after  generation,  and  with  every  new  naming  the  number 
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of  names  increases  and  thus  at  last  forms  a  long  chain  of  protectors 
which,  unseen,  follow  the  one  that  bears  the  name,  arc  with  him,  work 
inside  him,  keep  danger  away  and  become  his  guardian  spirits. 

There  are  also  those  who  believe  that  all  who  have  died  have  a 
strong  desire  to  go  on  living  on  earth  and  therefore  make  their  own 
choice  of  newborn  people  in  whom  they  wish  to  live  again.  And  in 
gratitude  to  those  who  satisfy  their  desire  to  live  on  in  a  new  body 
they  give  special  power  and  a  special  protection. 

This  new  incarnation  is  called  ArnagnEq. 

In  many  places  the  name  is  considered  to  be  so  sacred  and  inviol- 
able that  the  names  of  persons  recently  dead  must  never  be  mentioned, 
while  man  or  woman  must  have  such  respect  for  the  name  they  bear 
that  he  or  she  must  not  speak  their  ow^n  name.  This  is  not  the  case 
among  the  Netsilingmiut,  where  they  may  freely  speak  of  the  newly 
departed  and  of  themselves  by  name. 

The  giving  of  names  is  an  affair  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  of 
course  it  is  essential  to  find  out  what  "dead  soul"  it  is  that  wants  to 
reside  in  the  body  of  a  new-born  person.  So  as  soon  as  a  woman  feels 
the  throes  of  childbirth  a  number  of  names  must  be  tried.  The  name 
spoken  when  a  child  is  born  will  then  be  the  one  by  which  it  is  to  be 
called.  And  sometimes  it  happens  that  a  child  is  given  a  new  name 
after  birth.  This  is  when  the  child  cannot  be  quietened  but  continues 
to  cry,  as  is  often  the  case  with  infants.  It  is  then  believed  that  it  is 
an  evil  spirit  that  has  gone  into  the  child  and  that  only  the  soul  of  a 
new  name  can  drive  the  evil  one  out. 

If  a  child  is  to  be  called  to*gAq,  for  instance,  it  is  given  the  name 
in  the  following  manner:  The  mother  says: 

"I  wish  to'gAq,  eager  to  get  its  name,  would  quickly  move  itself 
outwards." 

If  the  birth  pangs  continue  long  and  a  mother  has  difficulty  in 
delivering  her  child,  the  following  formula  is  also  used: 

"navAran'A'q  atEqAruniAsoq-likiAq  nauk:  Where  has  it  got  to,  the 
one  who  wants  the  name  of  navArAn'A'q?". 

And  if  this  really  is  the  name  that  the  boy  is  to  have,  the  foetus 
will  begin  to  move  vigorously  and  the  boy  will  quickly  emerge  from 
the  mother's  womb  in  order  to  receive  it. 

Men  must  have  as  many  names  as  possible,  as  every  name  will 
presumably  protect  them  and  hold  them  up.  Women,  too,  are  given 
a  number  of  names,  although  this  is  not  for  their  own  sakes  but 
rather  that  their  sons  to  be  may  be  born  of  the  strongest  possible 
mother.  In  the  following  are  given  some  examples  of  names  and  the 
number  they  may  have.  They  are  the  names  of  men,  grouped  for  each 
bearer  —  as  male  and  female  names  are  used  indiscriminately: 
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1)  saluviiAq  (the  one  who  makes  thin),  panuAq  (the  entrance  of 
the  Httle  doorway),  ACjat-UAq  (the  one  for  whom  one  sings  love 
songs),  akluk  A-q  (the  one  who  takes  long  strides),  itit-oq  (the  one 
who  falls  in  the  water),  nErLA-q  (the  gosling),  qar]^e-tgAq  (the  one  we 
have  passed  by),  pigahUq  (the  one  who  is  long  in  doing  a  thing). 

2)  ait-ArtugiAq  (the  often  yawning  one),  isumatAq  (the  one  who 
thinks  for  others),  mitqujA-q  (the  hairy  one,  or  the  one  who  wears 
the  hair  outside  on  his  dress),  mimiriuAq  (the  little  hind  leg),  qa-piAq 
(the  one  who  has  skinned  his  forehead,  or,  the  one  that  has  had 
his  (its)  surface  peeled  ofT). 

3)  agsgouEq  (?),  qAqortir^  Eq  (the  white  one),  alair^-Aq  (the  one 
whose  feet  are  cut),  turylik  (the  one  with  hay  in  his  stockings),  kii]^- 
miArtDq  (the  one  with  something  in  his  mouth),  niiCErsDrtorJuAq  (the 
one  who  catches  many  seals),  un  iga  (the  one  who  is  mentioned  by 
someone  or  other),  kun-A  q  (?),  ip-akicoq  (the  one  with  the  narrow 
trouser  band). 

4)  qaorJuAq  (the  big  brow),  tukpaklak  (one  who  can  be  heard 
falling  to  the  ground),  ur|i°jAq  (?),  aneijAq  (the  one  who  is  beaten), 
patitiktEq  (an  icefloe  that  grounds  on  the  shore),  (jEraklEq  (the  stiff 
one),  aivfrA-q  (?). 

Some  examples  of  women's  names,  grouped  for  each  bearer: 
l)  mane'lAq  (pack  ice),  alaii^'ArJuk  (the  little  one  whose  feet  are 
cut),  kakivak  (leister),  tAqalekitA-q  (butterfly),  alair)^-Aq  (the  one 
whose  feet  are  cut),  uktuguktoq  (the  one  who  is  partial  to  a  wo- 
man's genitals),  manusinA'rJuk  (the  little  one  with  the  bib),  anaiblAUj 
(the  one  who  has  been  beaten  Avith  a  piece  of  wood),  anArqA-q  (the 
one  who  has  just  shit),  ar]^matloq  (the  round  one),  sinar^uAq  (the  ad- 
mirable one,  one  who  often  excels  himself),  kilorjAq  (the  coarse 
stitch),  tErsakluk  (the  unlucky  one  who  is  easy  to  get  round). 

To  this  she  added  the  following  information : 

"I  am  named  mane-lAq  because  when  that  name  was  mentioned 
I  came  out  of  mother's  womb.  tAqalekitA-q  was  a  new  name  I  once 
got  while  I  was  ill,  and  it  mended  me.  ate-UArnik,  nap-atEqArtur^a 
anErsA'rtortiblutalo  pisuktip  ar^matigut:  I  was  held  up  solely  by 
names.  It  is  because  of  the  names  that  we  breathe,  and  it  is  also 
because  of  them  that  we  can  walk  on  our  legs. 

"Through  all  these  names  I  have  grown  old.  I  have  withstood  the 
attacks  of  shamans  and  all  the  dangers  that  would  otherwise  have 
uprooted  me  from  the  dwelling  places  of  man.  It  may  be  that  it  also 
has  been  of  significance  that  I  once  went  through  a  special  cure  re- 
commended to  me  by  a  shaman. 

"When  I  was  a  girl  my  grandmother  took  me  out  with  her  and 
found  old  dog  turds  for  me.  Every  single  turd  1  had  to  wet  with  my 
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tongue,  and  when  it  was  softened  I  had  to  rub  myself  with  it  all  over 
my  breast  and  stomach.  That  made  me  vigorous,  for  the  old  shaman 
told  me  that  dog  turds,  used  in  the  right  way,  possess  magic  powers 
and  are  a  kind  of  fountain  of  youth.  Perhaps  it  has  also  helped  me 
that  as  an  amulet  I  have  a  bee,  which  is  also  said  to  give  vital  power. 
That  is  why  I  still  look  young,  in  spite  of  my  great  age. 

2)  na-luri^iAq  (infant),  tunorAq  (backbone),  qAiLikieoq  (the  one  with 
the  little  trousers),  ArajArAq(?),  ubloriasukjuk  (the  big  star),  ali^Jalik 
(the  one  who  has  a  reserve  harpoon-line). 

3)  unalErJuAq  (the  great  Indian),  sikjalik  (the  place  with  the  ac- 
cessible beach),  akjgaicoq  (the  one  with  no  hands),  alErtaiUq  (the 
one  with  no  stockings),  kir^usiktoq  (the  one  who  is  far  behind), 
ulornak  (woman's  knife),  ir[ErpA'q  (the  plump  lap,  or  the  copious 
abdomen). 

4)  quErtilik  (the  one  with  the  cataract  in  her  eye),  ip-akicoq  (the 
one  with  the  narrow  trouser  band),  agsgiAq  (the  rolling  one),  up-a-na- 
juk  (the  one  with  the  fat  abdomen),  qAq3rtir]^-nEq  (the  white  one), 
alairi'Aq  (the  one  whose  feet  are  cut)  ibsEralik  (the  juicy  one),  quhuEq 
(cleft),  iksivalitAq  (something  for  sitting  on),  ama"ja(?)  pibsErA*rJuk 
(the  little  dried  salmon),  qar^ar^-UAq  (the  little  one  from  olden  times), 
qo'rjut  (the  one  who  makes  one  make  water),  tunir^'isautoq  (the  one 
who  is  not  given  anything),  ishuta  (?).  marj^alaujAq  (the  one  who  is 
good  at  teasing),  tik^jar^-ujoq  (the  one  who  is  tired  of  having  his 
genitals  excited). 

"atErminik  poTtalik  atigin-at-lo-game  atiminik  napajoq:  Her  name 
is  as  a  bag  round  her,  >he  is  name  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
therefore  she  is  held  upright  by  her  names." 

5)  kaktArJuk  (?),  tuklulik  (?),  ur^ErLauciAq  (the  little  laced-up  one), 
par|alirLnapiktoq  (the  one  who  makes  one  run  quickly),  inukpasuk- 
Juk  (the  giant),  uktorA-rJuk  (the  dear  little  female  genitals),  arj^ak-Dq 
(.>haman),  igut-ArJuk  (the  little  bee),  Erjakicoq  (the  gaunt  one), 
qaukvaErnEq  (something  from  which  the  surface  has  been  removed). 

She  was  named  after  her  grandfather. 

6)  tatqEq  (moon),  niksaitoq  (the  one  who  kills),  tigumiAriktoq 
(the  one  who  has  something  nice  about  her),  SAqiktaut  (the  one  who 
makes  something  change  its  course),  takiciAq  (the  rather  long  one). 

7)  uktukpakluk  (the  sound  of  a  female's  genitals),  kanajoq  (sea 
scorpion),  aivfrA-q  (?),  u^^'ibq  (mussel),  sir^mErtAq  (?),  Arnar^ujAq  (the 
little  womanish-looking  one),  kalir^ujAq  (the  one  that  tows). 

8)  sur^manik  (what  did  they  do),  etqilEq  (Indian),  aulasitAq  (the 
one  who  is  kept  in  motion),  kakiArniut  (something  for  tattooing 
with),  etqo'tlun  uAq  (the  little  one  with  the  well-shaped  behind),  na- 
norluk  (giant  bear),  ukpikar^usEq  (the  tottering  one),  ino'jAq  (doll). 
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9)  putulik  (the  one  with  a  hole  through),  qanilik  (the  one  pro- 
vided with  a  mouth),  tutqanaiciAq  (the  one  who  stand >  firmly  on 
her  feet). 

10)  simigAq  (the  cork),  titqåt  Aq  (the  one  who  blows  away  with 
the  wind),  i^nliksijoq  (the  one  who  is  getting  old). 

U)  aklo-k-ak  (?),  paorqartoq  (the  creeping  one),  tArtutortocj  (the 
kidney-eating  one),  qun.iriAq  (the  cowardly  one),  iJnrAq  (the  moun- 
tain spirit  who  winks  sideways  with  his  eyes). 


V. 

The  powers  that  rule  earth  and 

mankind. 

The  powers  that  rule  the  earth  and  all  the  animals  and  the  lives 
of  mankind  on  earth  are  the  great  spirits  who  live  in  the  sea,  on  land, 
out  in  space  and  in  the  Land  of  the  Sky.  There  are  many,  and  many 
kinds  of  spirits,  hut  there  are  only  three  really  great  and  really  inde- 
pendent ones,  and  they  are:  Nulla  juk,  Nårssuk  and  Tatqeq.  These 
three  are  looked  upon  as  directly  practising  spirits,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  them  all  is  Nuliajuk,  the  mother  of  animals  and  mistress 
both  of  the  sea  and  the  land.  At  all  times  she  makes  mankind  feel 
how  she  vigilantly  and  mercilessly  takes  care  that  all  souls,  of  both 
animals  and  mankind,  are  shown  the  respect  that  ancient  rules  of 
life  demand. 

She  rules  through  to'nrat,  both  the  ordinary  to'nrat  and  to'nrat 
kigl.3rigtut:  the  evil  spirits.  By  means  of  these  she  either  makes  the 
animals  visible  and  easy  to  hunt,  so  that  people  have  food  enough 
and  clothing  and  warmth,  or  she  makes  them  invisible,  lets  them 
disappear  entirely,  so  that  mankind  has  to  go  hungry  and  cold. 

Through  the  same  spirits  she  can  influence  wind  and  weather, 
especially  pErs.oq:  blizzard,  which  prevents  hunting  trips  and  hunting 
at  the  breathing  holes. 

Nårssuk  or  Sila,  and  Tatqeq  or  Aningait,  are  more  subordinate: 
nevertheless,  they  work  quite  independently,  especially  Nårssuk  out 
in  space;  for  Tatqeq  in  the  Land  of  the  Sky  seems  mostly  to  serve  the 
souls  in  the  Land  of  the  Dead  and  therefore  is  the  least  feared. 

'  In  consequence,  life  on  earth  is  a  (jonstant  alternation  between 
evil  and  good,  between  mankind  and  the  universe,  the  powers  of  the 
sea,  the  land,  space  and  the  Land  of  the  Sky.  Mankind  is  held  in  awe 
"through  its  fear  of  hunger  and  sickness. 

I  once  asked  the  following  question  of  Qaqortingneq: 

"What  is  it  you  desire  most  of  life?" 

He  answered:  "I  would  like  at  all  times  to  have  the  food  I  require, 
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that  is  to  say  animals  enough,  and  then  the  clothes  that  can  shield 
nie  from  wind  and  weather  and  cold. 

"I  would  like  to  live  without  sadness  and  without  pain,  1  mean 
without  suffering  of  any  kind,  without  sickness. 

"And  as  a  man  1  wish  to  be  so  close  to  all  kinds  of  animals  that 
in  the  hunt  and  at  all  kinds  of  sports  1  can  excel  over  my  countrymen. 

"All  that  I  desire  for  myself  1  desire  also  for  those  who  through 
relationship  are  near  to  me  in  this  life." 

"What  will  you  do  to  attain  all  this?" 

"/  must  never  offend  Mujidjuk  or  Narssuk. 

"I  must  never  offend  the  souls  rm/'"^'/^'  "r  (i  to-nr.iq  so  that  it 
will  strike  me  with  sickness. 

"When  hunting  and  wandering  inland  I  must  as  often  as  1  can 
make  offerings  to  animcds  th<d  I  hunt,  or  to  dead  who  can  help  me, 
or  to  lifeless  things,  especially  stones  or  rocks,  that  are  to  have  offer- 
ings for  some  reason  or  other. 

"I  must  make  mg  own  soul  as  strong  as  I  can.  and  for  the  rest  seek 
strength  and  support  in  all  the  power  that  lies  in  the  name. 

"I  must  observe  my  forefather.s'  rules  of  life  in  hunting  customs 
and  taboo,  which  are  nearly  all  directed  ag(unst  the  souls  of  dead 
people  or  dead  animals. 

"I  must  gain  special  abilities  or  qualities  through  amulets. 

"I  must  try  to  get  hold  of  magic  words  or  magic  songs  that  either 
give  hunting  luck  or  are  protective. 

"If  I  cannot  manage  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  and  suffer 
want  or  sickness,  1  must  seek  help  from  the  shamans  whose  mission 
it  is  to  be  the  protectors  of  mankind  against  all  the  hidden  forces  and 
dangers  of  life." 

The  sea  spirit  Nuliajuk,  the  mother  of  the  sea  beasts. 

Once  in  times  long  past  people  left  the  settlement  at  Qingmertoq 
in  Sherman  Inlet.  They  were  going  to  cross  the  water  and  had  made 
rafts  of  kayaks  tied  together.  They  were  many  and  were  in  haste  to 
get  away  to  new  hunting  grounds.  And  there  was  not  much  room 
on  the  rafts  they  tied  together. 

At  the  village  there  w-as  a  little  girl  whose  name  was  Nuliajuk. 
She  jumped  out  on  to  the  raft  together  with  the  bther  boys  and  girls, 
but  no  one  cared  about  her,  no  one  was  related  to  her,  and  so  they 
seized  her  and  threw  her  into  the  water.  In  vain  she  tried  to  get  hold 
of  the  edge  of  the  raft;  they  cut  her  fingers  off,  and  lo!  as  she  sank 
to  the  bottom  the  stumps  of  her  fingers  became  alive  in  the  water 
and  bobbed  up  round  the  raft  like  seals.  That  was  how  the  seals 
came.  But  Nuliajuk  herself  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There  she 
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became  a  spirit,  the  sea  spirit,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  the  sea 
beasts,  because  the  seals  had  formed  out  of  her  fingers  that  were  cut 
off.  And  she  also  became  mistress  of  everything  else  alive,  the  land 
beasts  too,  that  mankind  had  to  hunt. 

In  that  way  she  obtained  great  power  over  mankind,  who  had 
despised  her  and  Ujrown  her  into  j.he  sea.  She  became  the  most  feared 
of  all  spirits,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  one  who  more  than  any 
other  controls  the  destinies  of  men.  For  that  reason  almost  all  taboo 
is  directed  against  her,  though  only  in  the  dark  period  while  the  sun 
is  low,  and  it  is  cold  and  windy  on  earth;  for  then  life  is  most  dan- 
gerous to  live. 

Nulla  juk  lives  in  a  house  on  the  bed  of  the  sea.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  there  are  lands  just  as  on  the  earth  above  the  sea,  and  NuHa- 
juk  lives  in  a  house  that  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
that  humans  live  in. 

In  her  house  Nuliajuk  lives  remote  from  all,  hastv  in  her  anger 
and  terrible  in  her  might  when  she  wishes  to  punish  mankind.  She 
notices  every  little  breach  of  taboo,  for  she  knows  everything.  When- 
ever people  have  been  indifferent  towards  her  by  not  observing  taboo, 
she  hides  all  the  animals;  the  seals  she  shuts  up  in  her  ii\'aut:  a  drip- 
basin  that  she  has  under  her  lamp.  As  long  as  they  are  inside  it,  there 
are  no  animals  to  hunt  in  the  sea,  and  mankind  has  to  starve;  the 
shamans  then  have  to  summon  their  helping  spirits  and  conjure 
her  to  be  kind  again.  Some  shamans  are  content  to  let  their  helping 
spirits  work  for  mankind,  they  themselves  remaining  in  their  houses 
summoning  and  conjuring  in  a  trance,  whereas  others  rush  down  to 
her  themselves  to  fight  her,  to  overcome  her  and  appease  her.  But 
there  are  also  some  who  draw  Nuliajuk  herself  up  lo  the  surface  of 
the  land.  They  do  it  in  this  way:  they  make  a  hook  fast  to  the  end 
of  a  long  seal  thong  and  throw  it  out  of  the  entrance  passage;  the 
spirits  set  the  hook  fast  in  her,  and  the  shaman  hauls  her  up  into  the 
passage.  There  everybody  can  hear  her  speaking.  But  the  entrance 
from  the  passage  into  the  living  room  must  be  closed  with  a  block 
of  snow,  and  this  block,  u^kuAq,  Nuliajuk  keeps  on  trying  to  break 
into  pieces  in  order  to  get  into  the  house  to  frighten  everybody  to 
death.  And  there  is  great  fear  in  the  house.  But  the  shaman  watches 
the  u^kuAq,  and  so  Nuliajuk  never  gets  into  the  house.  Only  when 
she  has  promised  the  shaman  to  release  all  the  seals  into  the  sea 
again  does  he  take  her  off  the  hook  and  allow  her  to  go  down  into 
the  depths  again. 

In  that  way  a  shaman,  who  is  only  a  human  being,  can  subdue 
Nuliajuk  and  save  people  from  hunger  and  misery  by  means  of  his 
words  and  his  helping  spirits. 
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In  her  house  Nuhajuk  is  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  frightful  beings. 
Just  inside  the  entrance  to  her  house  passage  sits  kataum  inua,  the 
ruler  of  the  passage,  who  keeps  an  exact  record  of  all  the  breaches 
of  taboo  committed  by  mankind  up  on  earth.  Everything  he  sees  and 
hears  he  passes  on  to  Nulla  juk,  and  he  tries  in  every  possible  way  to 
scare  the  shamans  who  want  to  go  in  to  her.  so  that  they  will  abandon 
their  intention  of  mollifying  her. 

A  long  way  in  the  passage  itself  there  is  a  big  black  dog,  and  he 
too  keeps  watch  to  see  that  none  but  the  greatest  shamans,  of  whom 
he  is  afraid,  get  into  the  house. 

Nulla  juk  herself  lives  with  Isarrataitsoq:  "the  one  with  no  wings, 
or  the  one  with  no  arms"  —  a  woman,  but  nobody  knows  who  she 
is.  She  has  the  same  husband  as  Nuliajuk,  and  he  is  a  little  sea 
scorpion. 

A  child,  too,  lives  with  Nuliajuk;  she  is  called  Ungåq:  "the  one 
who  screams  like  a  child";  it  is  a  baby  that  was  once  stolen  from  a 
sleeping  mother  when  her  husband  was  out  hunting  at  the  breathing 
holes. 

'Phis  is  all  we  know  of  Nuliajuk,  the  sea  spirit,  who  gives  seals  to 
mankind,  it  is  true,  but  who  would  much  rather  that  mankind,  from 
whom  .she  once  received  no  pity  when  she  lived  on  earth,  perished 
too. 

Told  by 

Nalungiaq. 

This  is  the  commonest  tradition  describing  the  origin  of  Nuliajuk. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  believe  that  Nuliajuk  is  the  same  as  the 
woman  who  married  a  dog  and  afterwards  became  the  first  mother  of 
the  white  men  and  the  Indians.  Ashamed  at  having  been  a  party  to  the 
murder  of  her  own  father  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  went  to  the 
bottom,  and  built  a  house  there  inside  a  bubble.  It  is  her  husband, 
the  dog,  that  guards  the  house  so  that  no  one  can  get  in  to  her  when 
she  is  angry. 

As  this  version  is  represented  by  such  an  authority  as  Nakasuk 
I  have  included  it  here.  On  the  other  hand  the  story  of  Qaqugluk, 
the  storm  bird,  was  not  connected  with  the  sea  spirit  as  among  the 
Iglulingmiut. 

The  woman  that  married  a  dog. 

The  story  goes  that  a  father  one  day  in  anger  said  this  to  his 
daughter: 

"You  won't  have  a  husband.  I  wish  you  had  a  dog  for  a  hus- 
band!" 
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When  evening  came,  and  they  had  lain  down  to  sleep,  the  man's 
dog  came  in,  but  in  human  form.  He  wore  a  dog's  tooth  on  his  breast 
as  an  amulet.  As  soon  as  the  others  had  fallen  asleep  he  lay  down 
beside  the  girl  and  embraced  her;  and  then  it  hung  fast  with  her  and 
dragged  her  out  into  the  entrance  passage.  In  that  way  they  became 
man  and  wife.  After  that  the  dog  used  to  come  every  evening.  The 
woman  became  pregnant,  and  when  she  had  got  "a  big  stomach"  and 
she  would  soon  be  confined,  her  father  rowed  her  over  to  an  island, 
as  he  was  not  going' to  have  all  the  trouble  there  would  be  with  the 
children  she  was  going  to  have.  On  the  island  the  woman  gave  birth 
to  a  litter  of  young  that  later  on  were  to  become  white  men  and 
Indians.  The  father,  it  is  said,  used  to  go  to  them  in  his  kayak  and 
take  meat  to  them. 

But  when  the  children  had  grown  up,  the  woman  said  to  them 
one  day: 

"Your  grandfather  was  not  wise  that  time  he  wanted  me  to  have 
a  dog  for  a  husband.  Throw  yourselves  upon  him  when  he  brings  you 
food." 

The  story  goes  that  the  girl's  young  started  to  lick  the  kayak  for 
blood  the  next  time  her  father  came  with  meat,  and  then  they  threw 
themselves  upon  him  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 

After  that  the  woman  sent  her  young  out  into  the  world.  To  those 
who  were  to  become  Indians  she  gave  them  her  inner  kamiks  for 
boats  and  let  them  go  away,  saying  that  they  were  to  be  hostile  to 
all  men.  But  those  that  were  to  be  white  men  she  exhorted  to  be  of 
a  friendly  disposition,  and  set  them  out  in  her  outer  kamiks;  these 
were  to  be  their  ships.  But  when  she  tried  to  go  on  board  to  them 
the  children  threw  her  into  the  water.  She  seized  hold  of  the  edge 
of  the  boat,  but  they  chopped  off  the  first  joint  of  her  fingers.  After 
a  little  while  they  came  up  as  seals.  Again  the  mother  got  hold  of 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  but  they  chopped  off  the  next  joint  of  her  fingers. 
It  was  a  little  while  before  anything  came  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  her  finger  joints  came  up  as  bearded  seals;  again  she  caught 
hold  of  the  gunwale,  and  again  they  chopped  a  joint  ofl"  her  fingers. 
It  was  some  time  before  anything  came  up,  and  then  they  came  up 
as  walruses. 

After  that  the  woman  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  she 
became  Nuliajuk,  the  mother  of  the  beasts. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

There  is  no  particular  tradition  explaining  how  Nuliajuk  became 
the  ruler  of  other  beasts  too.  But  she  is,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
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that  all  who  would  have  good  luck  when  hunting  caribou  or  be 
certain  of  catching  plenty  of  salmon  must  at  all  times  treat  her  with 
the  utmost  respect. 

She  is  the  sovereign  of  all  food  and  all  warm  clothing  —  and 
thus  at  once  life's  great  menace  and  mankind's  rich  benefactor,  all 
according  to  whether  she  is  kindly  disposed  or  hostile. 


Nårssuk,  or  Sila. 

The  giant  Inugpasugssuk  and  his  adoptive  son,  who  was  an  or- 
dinary human,  were  once  out  w^alking.  They  came  to  a  lake  covered 
with  ice,  where  they  fell  in  with  another  giant,  the  enormous  Inuaruv- 
ligasugssuk,  who  was  even  bigger  than  Inugpasugssuk.  He  was  standing 
there  fishing  for  salmon,  horrible  to  look  at,  and  then  he  had  only 
two  teeth  in  his  mouth. 

Inugpasugssuk  and  his  foster  son  went  up  to  him  and  saw  that 
he  had  caught  two  salmon,  giant  salmon.  They  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  eat  with  him,  but  as  Inuaruvligasugssuk  would  give  them  none  of 
his  catch  (ar^nErjalErmat),  they  went  back  to  the  shore  again  and 
there  Inugpasugssuk  said  to  his  foster  son: 

"Shout  as  loud  as  you  can:  aybay,  he  has  only  two  teeth  in  his 
mouth !" 

At  first  the  foster  son  was  afraid,  but  when  Inugpasugssuk  urged 
him,  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"Aybay,  he  has  only  two  teeth  in  his  mouth !" 

This  he  kept  on  shouting.  At  last  Inuaruvligasugssuk  became  ang- 
ry and  shouted:  "kigutinik  mALrortortDq  Arlii^^nArsiglArpoq  namagi- 
niagAra  kukilisAralugo :  One  gets  tired  of  hearing  him  shouting 
about  the  two  teeth,  he  who  is  no  bigger  than  that  one  could  have 
him  between  one's  teeth  like  a  shred  of  meat!" 

Furious  he  waded  to  the  shore,  threw  the  two  giant  salmon  down 
on  a  rock,  and  they  fell  with  such  force  that  they  made  quite  a  hollow 
in  it;  and  then  Inugpasugssuk  said  to  his  foster  son:  "Now  when  we. 
start  to  wrestle,  hamstring  him!" 

For  though  Inugpasugssuk  was  tall,  he  was  no  match  for  Inuaruv- 
ligasugssuk, neither  in  size  nor  in  strength. 

Then  the  two  giants  ran  at  each  other  and  began  to  wrestle.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  Inuaruvligasugssuk  was  the  stronger.  It  was  only  when 
the  boy  had  cut  one  of  his  hamstrings  that  the  two  contestants  became 
equal.  But  then  when  the  other  had  been  cut,  Inugpasugssuk  threw 
him  and  killed  him.  But  before  he  died  Inuaruvligasugssuk  howled 
loudly:  "H6-hu,  ho-hu,  ho-hu,  qoqulErpoq." 
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A  momont  afterwards  an  enormous  topknot  (qilErtinaluit)  came 
in  sight  over  the  summit  of  the  hills;  it  was  his  wife  coming  at  his 
call,  and  she  was  so  big  that  her  breasts  lay  like  two  large  seals  over 
her  body.  She  seized  Inugpasugssuk,  and  as  she  did  so  her  breasts 
swung  against  him  with  such  force  that  he  almost  fell.  Rut  his  foster- 
son  hamstrung  her  too  and,  as  she  sank  down,  Inugpasugssuk  killed 
her.  Then  they  followed  the  giant-woman's  footprints  back  and  found 
her  child,  an  infant,  who  had  fallen  out  of  her  amaut  as  she  ran, 
and  there  it  lay  on  the  ground  squalling  "ur[a  -ur(^a'-ui\a'".  Its  mother 
had  been  so  excited  and  so  eager  to  come  to  her  husband's  aid  that 
she  had  not  even  noticed  that  her  child  had  slipped  out  of  her  coat. 

There  were  some  people  close  at  hand,  and  when  they  came  up 
to  look  at  the  baby  Inugpasugssuk  amused  himself  by  setting  the 
women  up  on  the  child's  penis;  and  so  enormous  was  this  infant 
that  four  women  could  sit  on  it  side  by  side;  and  when  the  infant 
trembled  a  little  they  could  not  hold  themselves  on  and  all  fell  otT. 
So  immense  was  his  strength. 

Later  on  that  infant  went  up  to  the  sky  and  became  Sila. 

The  wickedness  of  mankind  turned  him  into  a  to'nrAq  who  in 
time  came  to  rule  over  wind  and  weather,  rain  and  snow.  He  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  piece  of  caribou  skin  that  was  his  napkin,  and 
when  he  loosens  the  thongs  that  hold  the  skin  together  it  begins  to 
blow  and  rain. 

When  women  are  secretive  about  their  uncleanness,  that  is  to  say 
when  they  tell  nobody  that  they  have  their  menses,  or  that  they  have 
had  a  miscarriage,  Narssuk  punishes  their  village  with  storms;  he 
loosens  the  thongs  of  his  skin  napkin  and  lets  it  blow,  rain,  snow  or 
drift. 

If  bad  weather  continues,  great  seances  are  held  and  the  boldest 
and  cleverest  shamans  then  have  to  go  up  to  that  place  in  the  air 
where  Narssuk  is  hovering.  There  they  have  to  fight  with  him,  and 
not  until  they  succeed  in  tying  his  skin  napkin  tight  about  his  body 
will  the  weather  settle  again. 

It  is  said  that  Nårssuk's  strength  is  enormous.  One  proof  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  that  is  that  four  women  can  sit  on  his 
penis  side  by  side  and  still  can  be  shaken  off  if  only  a  slight  shiver 
goes  through  his  body.  But  there  are  other  examples  too. 

There  was  once  a  shaman  who  was  helping  to  drive  meat  on  a 
sledge  from  a  cache.  On  the  way  back  he  met  Narssuk  in  the  middle 
of  a  ravine  that  had  steep  walls,  high,  steep  walls.  On  meeting  him 
he  spoke  and  said  this  to  him: 

Just  let  us  see  if  you  really  are  so  strong.  For  people  say  that  it 


Wolverine  sliot  on  the  ice  close  lo  the  delta  of  Back  River.  It  is  the  most  delested 
of  all  animals  as  a  thief  and  robber  of  caches. 


The  head  of  the  great  freshwater  trout  Ilortoq:  Great 
Lake  trout  (Salvclinus  namaijctish).  Very  common  in 
large  lakes. 


I  was  greatly  interested  to  learn  how  many  seals  and  caribou  the  various  hunters 
had  caught  in  a  season.  None  of  them,  of  course,  had  the  figures.  It  occurred  to 
me  to  let  them  draw  their  catch,  and  it  proved  tliat  all  the  various  recollections 
associated  with  the  occasions  on  wlvich  they  had  made  a  liill,  and  their  being 
able  to  remember  whether  it  was  a  large  or  a  small  animal,  made  it  possible  to 
draw  up  a  fairly  correct  hunting  score.  The  upper  series  of  pictures  shows  in 
columns  the  seals  caught  by  various  hunters  from  the  time  when  they  first  began 
to  hunt  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  until  they  ceased  in  spring.  —  Below  are 
the  caribou  killed  by  one  hunter  during  the  migrating  time,  i.  e.  September — 

October. 
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is  j'ou  who  someday  will  kick  the  pillars  of  the  world  down  (silap 
ajaguktak)*).   Let  me  see  you  kick  that  mountain  there." 

Narssuk  merely  made  the  slightest  hint  of  a  kick  with  one  leg 
inside  the  napkin,  and  the  mountain  at  once  collapsed,  heing  all 
broken  up. 

So  enormous  is  the  strength  of  Narssuk.  He  became  an  evil  spirit, 
a  spirit  of  the  air,  to  revenge  himself  upon  those  who  had  no  com- 
passion for  the  orphaned,  and  when  he  loosens  his  napkin  and  makes 
a  tremendous  draught  up  in  the  air,  the  winds  rise  and  mankind  can- 
not go  hunting,  but  must  starve. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

The  moon  spirit. 

The  Netsilingmiut  still  seem  to  be  so  much  inland  dwellers  that 
to  them,  as  to  the  (Caribou  Eskimos,  the  moon  is  of  no  great  signifi- 
cance. It  is  true  that  they  have  a  few  tales  and  traditions,  but  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  explaining  the  moon's  special  functions.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a  general  idea  that  the  moon  can  bring  luck  to  the  hunter 
and  fertility  to  woman.  This  is  why  small  boys,  when  they  discover 
it  for  the  first  time  up  in  the  air,  have  to  express  their  joy  by  splashing 
water  up  in  its  direction.  Water  is  the  best  thing  of  all  to  one  who 
thirsts,  and  a  great  hunter  is  often  thirsty.  And  this  is  why  no  woman 
may  sleep  on  her  platform  exposed  to  the  moon,  for  then  the  moon 
will  give  her  a  child. 

In  other  respects  the  relation  of  the  moon  to  mankind  is  some- 
what vague.  It  is  as  if  they  look  upon  it  as  the  great  hunter  for  the 
dead  in  the  Land  of  the  Sky.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  marvellous  wal- 
rus hunter,  and  this,  they  say,  is  a  distant  memory  of  the  time  of  the 
Tunrit.  When  it  is  out  hunting  it  cannot  be  seen  in  the  sky.  It  distri- 
butes hunting  shares  to  all  in  the  land  up  there,  although  the  shares 
that  Uvloriasugssuk  gets  are  the  biggest,  for  he  gets  the  whole  of  one 
side  of  a  walrus.  Uvloriasugssuk  was  once  a  breathing-hole  hunter 
himself;  now  he  has  become  one  of  the  largest  stars  in  the  sky  (the 
constellation  Venus). 

Like  the  sun  and  Venus,  the  moon  was  once  a  man  on  earth,  but 
wickedness  sent  him  up  into  the  heavens  as  it  did  Nårssuk.  The 
moon  and  the  sun  were  brother  and  sister,  but  they  had  a  bad 
mother  who  would  murder  the  moon;  she  failed  in  her  purpose  and 
the  brother  and  sister  took  revenge  by  murdering  her  instead.  Ashamed 
at  what  they  had  done  they  wandered  out  into  the  world  and  lived 

*)  silap  ajaguktak:  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  traditions  of  the  Netsilingmiut 
where  the  pillars  of  the  world  are  mentioned;  in  Greenland  they  occur  much  more 
frequently. 
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through  many  strange  adventures.  But  when  at  last  they  fell  in  love 
with  each  other  they  ceased  to  he  luuiians  and  passed  up  to  the  sky. 

Strangely  enough,  among  these  children  of  the  cold  the  sun  is  no! 
worshipped  in  any  way.  1  often  inquired  wliy  Ihe  good  warm  sun, 
which  always  hrought  spring  and  summer,  was  not  deitied.  They  al- 
ways answered  my  question  with  an  uncomprehending  shake  of  the 
head,  saying  that  no  one  need  worship  the  good.  It  was  there,  and 
they  were  glad  of  it,  and  it  required  nothing  of  mankind  than  merely 
to  he  there.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  sun  having  done  other  than 
good.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  the  moon  is  a  hig,  strong 
and  bad-tempered  man  whf)  has  often  heen  seen  to  he  angry.  For  that 
reason  it  is  considered  to  be  dangerous.  It  may  fail  to  give  hunting 
luck,  and  even  before  a  man  has  to  die  it  may  carry  him  away  from 
earth  and  take  him  up  to  the  land  of  the  dead;  consequently  people 
are  afraid  of  it;  consequently  it  is  a  power. 

Below  are  the  tales  that  have  been  told  to  me  about  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  people  who  have  been  abducted  by  the  moon  spirit. 
The  incarnation  of  the  moon  spirit  is  often  seen  very  distinctly  at  full 
moon,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  round  disk. 

The  eater  of  entrails,  who  was  so  well-known  to  the  Iglulingmiut 
and  especially  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  Greenland  tales,  among 
the  Netsilingmiut  is  merely  mentioned  as  a  dangerous  spirit  who  fre- 
quents the  house  of  the  moon.  They  believe  she  is  identical  .with  a 
star  that  is  called  Agjuk. 


Making  the  blind  to  see. 

Agtulg-rårnån  had  two  children,  Aningå  and  Aleqå,  a  boy  and  a 
girl.  The  boy  Aningå  was  blind.  The  family  lived  alone  in  a  house. 
One  day  a  bear  came  to  where  they  lived  and  pushed  his  head  in  at 
the  window.  Agtulg-rårnån  seized  a  bow  and  aimed  for  her  blind  son 
while  he  bent  the  bow  and  shot  the  arrow. 

"nErJut  sD'rLo  ikisitlArame:  It  was  as  if  that  sound  came  from  a 
wounded  animal",  Aningå  said. 

"na'x^,  na'xa,  ik  a  pitip  at:  No,  no,  you  hit  the  edge  of  the  win- 
dow," answered  his  mother. 

After  that  Agtulg-rårnån  built  a  side  room  on  to  the  entrance  pas- 
sage and  let  Aningå  live  there  so  that  he  might  starve  to  death.  But 
his  sister  Aleqå  was  sorry  for  her  brother,  and  every  time  they  had 
bear  meat  to  eat  she  let  a  part  of  her  share  slide  down  into  her  boots 
and  took  it  to  her  brother. 

"Eat  your  food  yourself,  never  mind  about  me,"  Aningå  said;  but 
his  sister  took  food  to  him  just  the  same. 


The  tale  of  the 


d 


oon. 
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One  day  the  brother  said  to  his  sister:  "Take  me  out  to  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  there  where  whales  and  walruses  pass." 

His  sister  led  him  out  to  the  edge  of  the  ice.  There  she  did  not 
want  to  leave  him,  but  he  would  be  alone.  While  he  stood  there,  out 
by  the  open  sea  listening  to  the  blowing  of  whales  and  walruses*),  a 
sound  came  to  him,  a  sound  as  of  padding  kayak-men.  They  were 
great  northern  divers  in  human  form  coming  to  him.  There  were 
two  of  them;  one  licked  him  across  the  eyes  with  its  rough  tongue, 
and  at  once  he  could  see;  then  the  other  came  and  licked  him;  its 
tongue  was  still  more  rough  than  that  of  the  first,  but  he  already  had 
got  his  sight  again  so  that  he  could  see  the  slightest  hollow  in  the 
ground,  even  if  it  were  very  far  away.  Then  Aningå  went  home. 

When  Agtulg-rårnån  saw  him  coming,  not  as  a  blind  boy  but  as 
one  who  could  see,  she  suddenly  became  eager  to  give  him  food,  but 
her  son  would  not  accept  the  food  she  brought  to  him. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  will  eat  nothing  till  I  catch  something  myself." 
And  then  his  mother  wept. 

Aningå  droivns  his  mother 

"I  am  going  out  to  the  ice-edge  to  harpoon  a  walrus,  and  I  will 
tie  my  line  to  my  mother." 

"Whom  are  you  most  fond  of,  me  or  mother?"  asked  his  sister. 

"I  am  fond  enough  of  mother,  but  most  of  you,"  answered  her 
brother. 

So  they  went  out  together  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  when  the 
mother  saw  a  small  walrus,  one  that  was  not  full  grown,  she  said: 
"u^fa  una  kimikilErtoq:  Here  is  one  that  is  not  so  strong."  But  the  son 
pretended  not  to  hear  her,  and  harpooned  a  big  walrus.  When  the 
walrus  tightened  the  line  the  mother  bent  right  out  by  the  edge  and 
the  children  saw  her  jump  out  into  the  water.  She  was  dragged  down, 
but  when  she  came  up  again  they  heard  her  cry: 

"alo-k  aluktaut 
so-rme  qimiutaigo'q 
pikur^ato-q  pir|orajo-p 
qa-r^anut  Aquibluga 
miluktik-ibkit 
SArLiAribkit 
qo-vLo  igjorunar|o 
alumAq. 

Slobber,  slobber, 

Why,  people  say,  be  choked? 

*)  Observe  the  mention  of  whales  and  walruses. 
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If  only  1  could  {^ol  up  on  Ihat  hill. 
On  the  very  lop 
And  sit  down. 

Do  you  forget  it  was  I  who  gave  you  the  hrcast, 
1  who  had  you  on  my  lap. 

And  never  did  your  piss  become  sour  in  your  trousers. 
Do  you  forget  that  I  licked  you  clean,  clean?" 

"Aningå,  I  licked  you  clean,  clean!"  the  mother  shouted  every 
time  she  came  up  before  disappearing  again  in  the  sea.  At  last  they 
quite  lost  sight  of  her.  Then  the  brother  and  sister  left  their  village 
and  wandered  in  over  the  land,  ashamed  at  having  killed  their  mother. 

The  burning  land. 

They  walked  and  kept  on  walking  in  over  the  land.  At  last  they 
came  to  nuna  ikualArtoq:  a  burning  land;  a  kind  of  belt  of  fire  was 
running  over  the  earth,  and  this  fire  pursued  them  wherever  they 
turned.  It  was  the  dead  Agtulg-rårnån  trying  to  take  revenge  on  them. 
At  last,  when  they  could  not  get  round  it  the  brother  jumped  over 
the  fire  and  the  sister  followed  him.  Her  ako,  the  flap  of  her  coat, 
was  burned,  but  otherwise  she  got  over  unharmed. 

Seal  thongs,  stretched  out  for  athletic  exercises,  bar  the  way. 

They  went  on,  and  continued  to  go  on  and  on.  Then  they  came 
to  aglui\'Ersautit:  seal  thongs  stretched  out  for  athletic  exercises;  they 
entirely  barred  their  w^ay,  and  besides  they  were  as  if  alive;  for  every 
time  they  attempted  to  go  round  them  the  thongs  kept  on  moving  in 
front  of  them.  It  was  the  dead  Agtulg-rårnån  who  wanted  to  revenge 
herself.  At  last,  as  they  could  not  evade  them,  the  brother  jumped  up 
on  to  the  thongs  and  climbed  over.  His  sister  did  the  same,  and  in  that 
way  they  got  over. 

They  came  to  trolls  with  claws  like  seals'.  They  went  on  and  kept 
on  going.  And  they  came  to  trolls  who  lived  in  holes  in  the  ground; 
they  were  not  real  humans  and  they  lived  inside  the  earth  (nunap 
iluane  inugluit).  The  brother  was  very  thirsty  and  asked  his  sister 
to  get  some  water  for  him. 

"My  brother  is  thirsty  and  asks  for  water,"  she  cried  in  to  them. 

"Here  is  the  water-vessel  (po'gutAq),  take  your  coat  off  and  come 
in,"  they  replied. 

They  were  trolls  with  claws  like  seals'  (mitqe'ja'titluit  nacErtut 
kukiglit).  She  went  in  to  them  after  taking  her  coat  off,  and  at  once 
they  fell  upon  her  and  were  about  to  pull  her  to  pieces.  But  her 
brother  came  to  her  aid  and  killed  them  all.  An  old  troll,  doubtless 
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the  father  of  the  young  ones,  while  being  killed  up  on  the  platform 
where  he  lay  shouted:  qitornak'a  oqautivagaluAribka  anii\a'ta  pija- 
ga  se:  It  was  no  use  my  telling  you,  children,  that  her  brother  would 
kill  you." 

Then  Aningå,  who  was  a  great  shaman,  healed  his  sister's  sores 
and  they  wandered  on. 

They  came  to  the  land  of  the  bottomless  ones. 

And  they  walked  on  and  on  and  continued  to  walk.  Then  they 
came  to  a  village  where  they  found  gulped-up  meat  on  the  refuse 
heap.  It  was  the  land  of  the  bottomless  ones.  There  the  people  had  no 
bottoms.  That  was  why  their  food  could  not  go  through  them,  and 
when  they  had  sucked  the  good  out  of  a  piece  of  meat  they  had  to 
gulp  it  up  again. 

"I  am  thirsty,  go  in  and  ask  for  water,"  said  the  brother. 

His  sister  went  over  to  a  house  and  shouted  in:  "My  brother  is 
thirsty  and  asks  for  water." 

"Let  him  come  in  and  have  something  to  drink,"  they  answered. 

They  were  people  who  had  nothing  evil  in  their  minds. 

After  that  brother  and  sister  stayed  in  the  land  of  the  bottomless 
ones  and  both  married.  The  people  were  clever  caribou  hunters  and 
tremendous  runners.  They  laced  their  bellies  in  with  thongs  and  ran 
the  caribou  down.  The  w^omen  were  not  merely  bottomless  but  they 
also  lacked  some  of  the  other  openings  that  humans  have.  The  women 
had  no  genitals. .  When  they  became  pregnant  and  a  child  was  to  be 
born,  they  slit  open  their  stomach  and  took  it  out. 

Now  when  the  sister  became  pregnant  and  later  on  was  about  to 
give  birth  to  the  child,  there  was  an  old  woman,  her  mother-in-law, 
who  began  to  sharpen  her  ulo.  Then  Aningå  said:  "nutArAq  a^quti^- 
jAqArpoq:  There  is  a  way  for  the  child,  you  need  not  slit  her  belly 
open." 

The  sister  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  and  the  old  mother-in-law  took  him 
up,  and  when  she  saw  that  he  had  a  proper  hole  in  his  end  she  cried 
aloud  with  joy,  and,  so  that  she  might  be  the  same  as  her  grandchild, 
she  took  her  meat  fork  and  stuck  a  hole  for  herself  in  her  end.  But 
she  fell  down  and  died. 

The  bottomless  ones  were  very  fond  of  holding  song  feasts,  and 
when  people  gathered  in  the  qa;tj'ge,  and  Aleqå  was  alone  with  her 
child,  it  often  happened  that  a  man  came  in  and  lay  with  her.  It  was 
dark,  and  she  could  not  see  who  it  was.  So  one  night  she  blackened 
his  face.  The  same  night  she  examined  all  the  men,  and  Aningå  was 
the  only  one  that  was  blackened. 
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Aningå  and  Aleqå  become  moon  and  sun. 

Both  brother  and  sister  now  became  greatly  ashamed  and  sought 
for  a  means  by  which  they  might  be  born  again  in  a  new  life  (Arnåg- 
frjArsiulErLutik).  They  wanted  to  get  away  from  mankind,  change 
into  something  other  than  what  they  were,  and  the  sister  cried: 
"anii\a\  anir^a'  suvLunugLo'n'e't:  Brother,  Brother,  whatever  shall  we 
make  of  ourselves?  Wolves?" 

"No.  Their  teeth  are  so  sharp." 

"Brother,  Brother,  what  shall  we  be?  Bears?" 

"No.  They  have  such  heavy  clumsy  paws,"  answered  the  brother. 

"Brother,  Brother,  whatever  shall  we  be?  Musk  oxen?" 

"No.  They  have  such  sharp  horns." 

"Brother,  Brother,  whatever  shall  we  be?  Seals?" 

"No.  They  have  such  sharp  claws." 

In  that  way  they  went  through  all  the  animals.  At  last  the  sister 
cried: 

"Brother,  Brother,  whatever  shall  we  be?  Sun  and  moon?" 

To  that  her  brother  answered  nothing,  and  so  she  went  for  fire 
and  lighted  a  torch  of  moss.  Her  brother  did  the  same,  and,  running 
out  of  the  passage,  they  ran  round  their  snow  hut,  the  sister  in  front 
and  her  brother  behind,  and  there  they  were  suddenly  lifted  up  from 
the  ground  and  raised  into  the  air.  But  as  they  were  being  lifted  from 
the  ground  the  sister  put  out  her  brother's  torch,  and  they  rose  and 
rose,  and  kept  on  rising,  till  they  came  right  up  to  the  sky  and  be- 
came sun  and  moon. 

Now  the  sun  warms  the  earth,  because  the  sister's  torch  was  still 
burning  when  she  reached  the  sky;  but  the  moon  is  cold,  because  the 
brother's  torch  was  extinguished. 

This  is  what  is  told  of  Agtulg-rårnån's  children. 

Told  by 

Nålungiaq. 


Kukiaq,  who  was  carried  off  by  the  moon. 

Kukiaq  was  a  great  shaman  who  lived  not  so  very  long  ago,  at 
the  time  when  there  really  were  great  shamans.  Originally  he  was  an 
Ilivilermio,  but  as  his  family  were  all  dead  he  spent  his  later  years  in 
the  Netsilik  land,  often  round  about  Kingait. 

Once  he  was  standing  by  a  breathing  hole  waiting  to  catch  a  seal. 
It  was  a  fine  day  in  mid-winter,  no  wind,  and  the  moon  at  the  full. 
And  while  he  stood  there  at  night  waiting  for  seal,  with  his  face 
turned  directly  towards  the  moon,  the  moon  suddenly  seemed  to  come 
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nearer.  Ile  gazed  al  '\\  steadily,  and  lo!  the  full  moon  was  really 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  At  last  it  was  as  if  it  were  right  over  the 
snow  on  the  ice  and  he  saw  the  phantom  of  a  team  of  dogs,  a  sledge 
and  a  man.  There  were  four  dogs  spanned  to  the  sledge,  while  a  fifth 
came  along  loose.  As  the  dogs  approached  Kukiaq  the  moon  had  diffi- 
culty in  making  them  obey,  so  eager  were  they  to  come  right  up  to 
him.  At  last  he  stopped  them  and  made  signs  with  his  arms  (nuluAr- 
torLune),  indicating  that  Kukiaq  was  to  go  to  him.  Kukiaq  ran  over 
to  him.  The  moon,  a  big,  angry  man,  stood  with  his  back  to  him  by 
the  side  of  his  sledge,  which  was  made  of  four  whale  jawbones  tied 
together*). 

"Close  your  eyes  and  sit  up  on  my  sledge,"  said  the  man,  and 
Kukiaq  did  so.  At  once  the  sledge  began  to  move;  Kukiaq  could  feel 
the  swish  and  the  wind  of  its  speed  round  him;  it  was  sweeping 
along.  Kukiaq  wanted  to  see  where  they  were  driving  to,  and  would 
only  peep  through  his  eyelids  without  actually  opening  his  eyes.  Then 
he  looked  into  a  tremendous  abyss  and  almost  fell  off  the  sledge.  The 
man  became  thoroughly  scared,  and  Kukiaq  made  haste  to  close  his 
eyes  tightly  again.  They  drove  on,  and  it  could  be  heard  from  the 
resounding  noise  of  the  sledge  that  they  were  on  new  ice  that  was 
bare  of  snow.  Shortly  afterwards  the  sledge  stopped  and  Kukiaq  could 
open  his  eyes.  He  saw  before  him  a  large  village,  many  houses  and 
numbers  of  people  playing  about  (ulupqijut) ;  two  of  his  friends  who 
had  just  died  came  running  over  to  him  and  struck  him  on  the 
shoulders  with  their  fists  so  that  it  really  hurt.  He  was  in  the  Land 
of  the  Dead  up  in  the  sky. 

The  moon  wanted  to  take  him  into  his  house,  which  had  bright, 
beaming  windows,  and  they  walked  to  the  entrance  together.  In  the 
passage  lay  a  big  dog  barring  the  way,  so  they  had  to  step  on  it  in 
order  to  get  through.  It  growled,  but  otherwise  did  nothing.  The  inside 
of  the  house  was  moving  out  and  in,  almost  like  tent  walls  flapping 
in  the  wind;  the  walls  of  the  passage  expanded  and  contracted  like  a 
mouth  chewing,  but  Kukiaq  got  through  safely.  The  house  had  two 
rooms,  and  in  one  half  sat  a  young,  pretty  woman  with  a  child  in 
her  amaut;  her  lamp  was  burning  with  such  a  big  flame  that  Kukiaq's 
neck-band  became  scorched  simply  because  he  glanced  at  her.  It  was 
the  sun.  She  waved  at  Kukiaq  and  made  room  for  him  on  her  plat- 
form, but  he  was  afraid  he  would  forget  to  go  home  again,  and  there- 
fore hurried  away,  letting  himself  slide  down  from  the  house  of  the 
moon  towards  the  earth  itself.  He  fell  in  such  a  manner  that  he  came 

*)  Observe  that  the  moon  drives  a  sledge  of  whale  bone,  a  material  for  sledges 
otherwise  unknown  here. 
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to  stand  at  his  breathing  hole  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  been 

waiting  for  seal  when  the  moon  came  and  carried  him  away. 

Kukiaq  is  the  last  of  our  shamans  who  has  been  up  with  the  sun 

and  the  moon.  t-^ij  u„ 

Told  by  Kuvdluitsoq. 

Agjuk,  the  eater  of  cntrdils. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  was  standing  at  a  breathing  hole 
waiting  for  seal.  Suddenly  he  had  a  feeling  as  if  he  were  being  lifted 
up  from  the  ice,  and,  on  looking  round,  caught  sight  of  the  moon 
spirit  who  was  standing  close  by,  waving.  The  man  went  to  the  moon 
spirit  who  simply  pointed  to  his  sledge.  The  man  sat  on  it,  and  the 
moon  spirit  said:  "Close  your  eyes." 

The  sledge  rushed  off  immediately  at  such  a  speed  that  the  air 
swished  about  them  like  a  wind  blowing.  TTien  they  heard  the  sledge 
touch  ground,  and  the  moon  spirit  told  the  man  to  open  his  eyes.  In 
front  of  him  he  saw  a  large  number  of  houses,  and  the  moon  spirit 
pointed  towards  one  in  which  the  windows  shone  more  brightly  than 
in  the  other  houses.  To  that  one  they  went  up.  Across  the  entrance 
lay  a  live  bearded  seal;  he  had  to  step  on  it  in  order  to  get  in,  and  as 
he  did  so  it  shit  and  no  mistake.  He  came  into  the  house,  but  in 
turning  slightly  towards  something  bright  his  neck  band  was  singed, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  burned  by  fire.  A  woman  sat  with  a  child  in  her 
amaut.  It  was  the  sun.  She  held  out  some  pluck  and  gut-fat  to  him. 
luscious  food  of  the  caribou,  but  he  became  afraid  that  he  would 
lose  his  ability  to  get  home  again  if  he  tasted  the  food  that  was 
offered  him;  so  he  threw  it  to  the  rearmost  part  of  the  platform  and 
sprang  out  of  the  entrance  passage  at  such  a  speed  that  he  resembled 
a  seal  shooting  up  out  the  water.  Once  more  he  had  to  pass  over  the 
bearded  seal  lying  across  the  passage,  and,  as  he  stepped  on  it,  it  shit 
as  it  did  the  first  time. 

Outside  the  house  of  the  sun  stood  Agjuk,  the  eater  of  entrails. 
She  rushed  after  him  but  did  not  catch  him.  He  ran  on  as  hard  as 
he  could  and  descended  from  the  sky,  coming  down  just  at  the 
breathing  hole  where  he  had  been  hunting.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find 
his  way  back  to  the  same  place,  because  his  hunting  companion 
shouted  now  and  then:  "qo-qo!"  just  as  people  do  when  they  cannot 
find  each  other. 

Just  after  the  man  had  come  down  on  to  the  ice  his  companion 
caught  a  seal.  But  as  he  went  over  and  ate  with  him  without  first 
having  told  that  he  had  been  up  at  the  moon  spirit's,  his  jaws  clashed 
together  and  he  could  never  open  them  again. 

This  is  told  of  the  breathing-hole  hunter  whom  the  moon  spirit 
had  taken  up  to  his  house.  Told  bv 

Nakasuk. 


VI. 

Spirits  and  other  supernatural  beings 
that  are  not  real  men. 

It  is  the  belief  that  air  and  sea  and  earth  are  full  of  spirits,  mostly 
evil  spirits,  very  rarely  good  ones.  All  these  invisible  beings  are  dead 
people  or  killed  animals  who,  on  account  of  some  breach  of  taboo, 
have  not  obtained  peace  after  death.  They  are  greatly  feared,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  men  dare  not  sleep  alone  when  hunting  cari- 
bou, even  during  the  light  nights  of  summer.  And  as  autumn  draws 
on,  when  the  nights  become  dark  and  stormy,  it  is  all  a  man  dare  do 
to  leave  tent  or  snow  hut,  even  to  relieve  nature. 

The  spirits,  who  of  course  always  come  from  behind  those  they 
are  going  to  attack,  are  given  the  following  character  by  the 
shaman  Samik:  "ta'tur[nar(^icunaluit  inuaglArpagtut  —  orulunArLuAr- 
tut:  Invisible  beings,  something  we  cannot  see,  sometimes  murder  and 
kill;  it  is  terrible  and  almost  intolerable". 

It  is  because  of  the  spirits  that  women  with  infant  children  must 
never  be  left  alone  in  a  tent,  even  for  merely  a  few  hours;  for  it  might 
easily  happen  that  a  to'nrAq  will  come  over  them  and  kill  them.  And 
so  if  a  man  and  his  wife  live  alone  at  a  settlement,  the  wife  always 
goes  with  her  husband  on  his  hunts.  She  dare  not  stay  alone  in  the 
tent.  If  the  woman  has  a  baby  she  must  not  walk  alone  even  when 
removing  from  one  hunting  place  to  another;  her  husband  or  another 
woman  must  walk  by  her  side.  It  is  said  that  the  spirits  are  particularly 
partial  to  children. 

A  spirit  need  not  always  do  his  evil  deeds  by  abduction.  Just  as 
often,  indeed  much  oftener,  it  will  inflict  some  mysterious  disease  on 
the  one  it  wants  to  harm,  and  no  one  can  find  the  cause  of  it.  Now  if 
a  shaman  is  called  in,  and  he  is  clever  at  his  art,  it  is  sufficient  if  he 
simply  makes  his  diagnosis  and  indicates  the  cause  of  the  sickness. 
This  done,  and  the  spirit  finds  he  is  discovered,  the  sick  person  will 
quickly  become  well  without  having  to  go  through  any  cure.  Still,  the 
immediate  relations  must  never  hunt  when  a  man  or  a  woman  is  ill. 
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Likewise,  in  case  of  sickness  one  should  always  confess  the  errors  one 
may  have  committed;  for  keeping  evil  deeds  secret  may  be  fatal. 

A  person  harmed  by  an  evil  spirit  and  wishing  to  recover  must 
always  give  some  of  his  possessions  away,  for  preference  something 
he  values  most.  The  shaman  who  has  examined  the  patient  and  who 
receives  the  gifts  is  then  called  a  tunijauj.3q. 

Only  very  simple  illnesses  are  cured  by  a  direct  cure:  headache  is 
cured  by  means  of  a  niAqo't:  a  thong  that  is  wound  very  tightly  round 
the  head. 

Frozen  limbs,  attacked  by  gangrene,  are  amputated. 

Snow  blindness  is  healed  by  smoke,  preferably  the  very  pungent 
smoke  of  the  plant  oqaujAq  (dryas). 

Incipient  cataract  (quErtit)  is  cured  in  this  way:  a  louse  is  tied 
on  to  a  hair  and  then  placed  on  the  eye. 

Broken  limbs  are  bound  in  splints  during  the  period  when  they  are 
to  set  again. 

The  following  story  is  told  as  an  example  of  how  a  person  may 
become  an  evil  spirit  simply  because  the  death  taboo  has  not  been 
observed: 

Qubliusaq  becomes  (in  cinl  spirit. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  woman,  Qubliusaq  by  name. 
She  had  long  been  sick  and,  when  she  died,  they  left  her  behind  in  the 
snow  hut,  tying  her  up  with  bent  body  in  her  own  trousers. 

Women's  trousers  are  so  long  at  the  top  that  they  reach  almost  to 
the  armpits.  Therefore  it  is  no  unusual  thing  that,  if  there  is  a  shortage 
of  caribou  skins,  a  female  corpse  is  tied  up  in  its  own  trousers.  Thus 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  what  they  did,  but  they  did  not  exactly 
observe  the  death  taboo,  leaving  the  camp  before  it  had  come  to  an 
end  and  removing  to  another  hunting  place. 

Some  days  afterwards  it  chanced  that  two  women  had  to  fetch 
some  things  from  the  old  village,  and  when  they  came  to  the  snow  hut 
where  the  body  had  been  left,  they  found  Qubliusaq  all  alive,  sitting 
far  back  on  the  platform  and  busy  turning  into  an  evil  spirit.  The  two 
women  fled  hurriedly  out  of  the  house,  but  Qubliusaq  crawled  after 
them  and  was  so  close  behind  them  that  she  tore  off  the  coat  flap  of 
one  of  them. 

Afterwards  people  went  over  to  see  Qubliusaq,  and  from  the  win- 
dow peeped  in;  they  could  just  see  her  on  the  platform,  where  she  was 
already  turning  ugly,  unrecognisable  and  terrible  as  a  ghost.  She  was 
sitting  at  her  lamp  boiling  blood.  Now  and  then  she  lifted  up  some  of 
the  boiling  blood  with  her  bare  finger  without  scalding  herself.  People 
were  stricken  with  terror  and  now,  too  late,  repented  that  they  had 
not  given  her  the  full  death  taboo.  Happily,  among  the  men  there  was 
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a  great  shaman  who  was  accustomed  to  overcoming  ghosts.  He  tied 

the  harpoons  of  all  the  men  together  so  that  they  could  reach  from  the 

window  right  in  over  the  platform,  and  then,  uttering  some  special 

magic  formulae,  he  killed  her  without  going  into  the  house.  If  she  had 

not  been  killed  in  time  she  would  certainly  have  persecuted  her  old 

neighbours  and  either  stricken  them  with  disease  or  frightened  them 

all  to  death.  ,  ,  , 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

Animals  turn  into  evil  spirits  in  the  same  manner  as  humans  when 
full  respect  is  not  shown  them  after  their  death.  It  is  considered  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  importance  that  game  animals,  and  especially  cari- 
bou, should  never  have  their  flesh  touched  or  their  skin  cured  by  un- 
clean women.  If  this  happens  the  soul  of  the  animal  will  take  revenge, 
not  on  the  woman  but  on  the  man  who  first  killed  it  and  then  allowed 
an  unclean  woman  to  come  in  contact  with  its  body.  In  such  cases  the 
soul  of  the  animal  becomes  a  to'nrAq  kiglotifoq,  literally  a  savage 
spirit,  and  the  hunter  who  outlawed  the  soul  is  beyond  redemption. 

Special  spirit  signs  and  offerings  to  the  spirits. 

Only  the  great  shamans,  who  are  always  protected  by  their  helping 
spirits,  are  not  afraid  of  to  nriit  kiglorigtut.  And  yet  ordinary  people, 
who  cannot  always  be  close  by  a  shaman  when  help  is  needed,  may 
to  some  degree  guard  against  unexpected  attack  by  observing  special 
customs. 

niiiortitdutit. 

This  is  a  special  spirit  sign  which  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
once  when  driving  together  with  old  Itqiliq  and  with  him  arrived  at 
a  village  where  his  foster  son  Ukjuk  lived.  He  went  up  to  his  foster 
son  and  made  a  kind  of  sign  of  the  cross  over  his  breast  with  his 
long  snow  knife,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  in  the  fashion 
of  all  travellers.  The  sign  over  the  breast  was  first  made  down  from 
the  left  shoulder  obliquely  across  to  the  right  hip,  then  from  right 
to  left.  He  did  this  to  cross  the  path  of  evil  spirits  so  that  they  would 
go  round  about  his  foster  son  if  he  should  meet  them  on  his  way. 

Ujarak  asked  for  the  same  sign  when  her  daughter  was  given  a 
mug  by  me.  The  girl  then  made  this  sign  over  her  own  breast,  for 
it  was  a  new  and  strange  object  she  had  come  into  possession  of,  and 
it  might  rouse  the  curiosity  of  evil  spirits  and  bring  them  to  her. 

nir|,ortitautit  means:  the  signs  that  are  to  compel  something  (evil) 
to  go  round  about.  Of  those  who  give  these  signs  they  say:  nir^orti- 
taujoq. 
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tuniglArriEq. 

Tiny  pieces  of  flesh  of  game  are  cut  out  and  laid  under  a  stone 
or  thrown  out  into  the  air  just  after  the  animal  has  been  killed.  This 
meat  is  not  for  the  soul  of  the  animal,  but  is  a  gift  to  the  dead  who 
now  live  as  souls  and  to  whom  a  small  piece  of  meat  is  therefore  the 
same  as  a  whole  animal.  In  their  pleasure  at  these  ofTerings  they 
reciprocate  by  giving  the  hunter  fresh  animals. 

tuniglArnEq  means:  to  give  someting  away  under  special  circum- 
stances. 

qix[alutit. 

This  is  a  term  for  similar  meat  ofTerings  thrown  out  into  the  air 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  following  formula: 

"aipagtoq  agLrai'juglune  qilujågjåt  maniligauLrau'luvkilit:  If 
someone  or  other  eats  this  then  let  him  in  return  entice  all  kinds 
of  animals  near."  (qilujågjåt:  all  kinds  of  animals). 

Inutuk  gave  the  following  explanation  of  this  formula: 

"qiri^-ArfigilEru^ko  suna  nerijumajoq  to-gUuJoq  sunair^a  qaijuma- 
i^ik  aluArLvigo  nErJutiminEq  inuminnq  apErjArLo-n-e-t :  One  makes 
gift  offerings  to  the  hungry  one  that  is  nearest,  without  knowing 
which  one  it  is,  whether  it  is  the  soul  of  an  animal  or  the  soul 
of  a  dead  person,  or  perhaps  a  helping  spirit." 

kivEr^autit. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  special  offering  made  to  Nuliajuk  when  in 
winter  time  the  hunter  first  proceeds  to  hunt  the  seal  on  the  ice  after 
caribou  hunting  has  closed. 

The  skin  of  a  lemming  is  filled  with  a  number  of  miniature  figures 
representing  seals,  harpoons,  harpoon  heads  etc.,  and  is  sunk  down  in 
the  atuArutit,  which  is  the  name  of  the  narrow  crack  that  always 
forms  between  the  shore  and  the  winter  ice  in  the  tidal  belt. 

kivErJautit  means  the  things  that  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  bottom; 
they  make  Nuliajuk  kindly  disposed  and  the  reward  is  good  hunting 
luck. 

Water  for  bears  and  seals. 

Bears  and  seals  are  always  thirsty.  Consequently  it  has  a  favour- 
able effect  on  their  souls  to  give  them  drinking  water  when  they  have 
been  killed  and  brought  into  the  house.  But  it  has  to  be  done  in  a 
particular  manner: 

A  small  piece  of  ice  is  taken  from  the  ice  window  of  the  house; 
this  one  melts  in  the  mouth  and  then  allows  the  water  to  drip  down 
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either  into  a  fold  in  the  skin  of  the  seal  or  into  a  small  hollow  in  the 
jaw  of  the  bear,  and  finally  it  is  allowed  to  drip  down  into  the  mouth 
of  the  animal,  at  the  same  time  saying: 

"qilaipagluse  qagliniArpagluse:  If  you  are  thirsty,  just  come  near 
to  us." 

Bears  and  seals  are  the  only  game  animals  that  are  given  water. 
But  on  the  other  hand  one  must  not  neglect  to  give  it  them. 

a-kusir[-uAq. 

There  are  certain  rocks  or  graves  to  which  offerings  must  always 
be  made.  They  are  not  so  few  in  number.  The  best  known  among  these 
is  the  grave  of  Akusinguaq  at  Sherman  Inlet.  She  was  one  of  the 
Tunrit  and  was  buried  alive.  The  Tunrit  had  to  break  camp  in  a 
hurry  and  flee  before  enemies,  and  they  did  not  want  Akusinguaq, 
who  was  an  old  woman  who  could  not  keep  up  with  them,  to  fall 
into  their  hands.  Her  grave  consists  of  enormous  stones  such  as  the 
Tunrit  used.  When  making  an  offering  of  meat  to  the  grave  they 
say:  "a'kusii\'o'p  kir^ugli^Ja" amErLilErLugit:  May  Akusinguaq  help  me 
so  that  the  animals  1  am  to  kill  after  this  one  may  be  many." 

A  meat  offering  of  newly  killed  game  to  this  grave  always  gives 
luck. 

A  very  effective  stone  pillar  at  which  to  make  oil'erings  is  at 
Kangerluk,  in  the  land  of  the  Netsilingmiut. 

The  woman  who  was  turned  to  stone. 

There  was  once  a  woman  who  lived  near  Kangerluk  by  a  lake. 
She  would  have  no  husband.  So  there  was  once  a  man  who  said 
to  her: 

"1  wish  you,  who  will  have  no  husband,  would  turn  to  stone." 

At  these  words  the  woman  all  at  once  began  to  turn  to  stone  and 
could  not  move  away  from  the  spot.  Suddenly  she  saw  some  kayaks 
come  paddling  out  on  a  lake.  And  she  tried  to  speak  to  them: 

"You  kayak  men  over  there,  come  over  here  and  be  my  hus- 
bands!" 

The  kayak  men  made  no  reply.  Turning  entirely  to  stone  now 
she  tried  to  clap  her  hands,  shouting  with  all  her  strength: 

"You  kayak  men  over  there,  come  and  be  my  husbands!  Now 
my  hands  are  turning  to  stone!" 

And  at  that  very  moment  she  became  stone. 

That  is  the  stone  pillar  at  Kangerluk.  It  is  not  much  like  a  woman. 
There  is  hardly  any  more  of  it  to  be  seen.  It  is  entirely  hidden  by 
small  white  stones  that  people  have  laid  over  it.  For  since  she  was 
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turned  to  stone  it  is  believed  that  she  is  fond  of  having  stones  to  play 
with.  Therefore  people  ofTer  them  up  to  her  and  then  believe  that 
she  will  give  them  game  in  return. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

What  follows  is  the  recounting  of  a  number  of  tales  all  dealing 
with  spirits.  They  are  not  all  equally  frightful  or  feared,  but  it  is  true 
of  them  all  that  in  the  power  of  a  shaman  they  are  mighty  and  very 
influential  helping  spirits.  They  can  raise  or  calm  storms  and  bliz- 
zards, and  they  can  harm  or  assist  mankind  in  the  struggle  for  the 
daily  food. 

ijErqat. 

ijErqåt:  those  that  have  something  peculiar  about  the  eyes  — 
may  also  mean:  those  who  hide  themselves  (i.e.  in  mountain  cre- 
vices), are  spirits  who  keep  to  mountain  regions.  They  live  in  crevices, 
but  otherwise  have  the  habits  of  men,  except  that  they  wink  side- 
ways with  their  eyes  and  are  so  fleet  of  foot  that  they  can  overtake 
caribou  and  take  them  alive. 

Once  two  Inuit  women  were  out  gathering  fuel.  They  fell  in  with 
some  ijErqåt,  who  seized  them  and  took  them  home  with  them.  The 
women  did  everything  they  could  to  escape,  but  they  were  guarded 
so  well  that  finally  they  became  content  to  stay  there. 

One  day  they  were  out  running,  all  the  people  from  the  ijErqåt 
village.  The  two  Inuit  women,  however,  could  not  keep  up.  So  the 
ijErqåt  took  them  and  softened  their  legs  in  water,  and  when  they 
were  swollen  right  up  they  cut  something  out  —  that  which  on  or- 
dinary people  is  in  the  front  of  the  leg  between  the  skin  and  the  shin 
bone;  it  is  not  bone,  nor  is  it  gristle,  but  is  called  igligtDrqåt.  This 
they  loosened  and  took  out  through  the  big  toe.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done  the  women  could  run  just  as  quickly  as  the  ijErqåt  and,  like 
them,  could  catch  up  with  caribou. 

Now  when  the  women  had  thus  become  good  runners  they  fled 
and  came  home  to  their  village.  After  that  they  became  great  sha- 
mans. And  people  say  that  the  ijErqåt  are  strong,  daring,  courageous 
and  very  quick  helping  spirits. 

Told  by 

Tiagssaq. 

ii\^nersu^Jat  means:  those  who  have  something  to  do  with  fire,  the 
shining  ones.  Nobody  knows  now  why  they  have  been  given  this 
name;  it  may  be  because  the  first  people  who  came  to  them  could 
see  the  fire  shining  from  the  windows  of  their  snow  huts  from  a  long 
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distance  away;  "perhaps",  people  say,  "we  no  longer  know.  It  is  so 
easy  for  people  to  forget." 

It  is  said  that  the  ii^nErsu^Jiit  in  appearance  and  habits  are  just 
like  humans,  but  they  never  sleep  and  the  rims  of  their  eyes  are  very 
narrow. 

Once  they  took  a  human  to  them  as  their  foster  child;  but  every 
time  he  was  about  to  sleep  they  took  hold  of  him  and  raised  him  up, 
for  they  did  not  know  sleep  and  thought  he  was  going  to  die. 

"I'll  wake  up  all  right,  but  first  I  must  sleep.  It  is  not  nice  to  be 
so  sleepy." 

But  they  kept  on  waking  him  every  lime  he  wanted  to  sleep,  and 
at  last  he  died. 

That  is  all  we  know  about  the  ir^nErsu^Jat. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

riARaje-t. 

nARaje't  means:  the  big  bellies.  They  have  been  called  this  because 
they  are  gluttons  without  equal.  They  are  shamans  of  a  kind  that 
look  like  humans,  and  have  habits  like  humans,  but  they  are  such 
tremendous  runners  that  they  can  easily  overtake  fleeing  caribou  and 
kill  them.  When  they  are  going  to  run  they  have  a  habit  of  lacing 
their  stomachs  in  with  skin  thongs.  That  makes  them  light  of  foot 
and  they  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  their  wind,  so  they  do  not 
get  out  of  breath  and  can  keep  up  the  same  speed  as  the  caribou. 

Their  eagerness  to  kill  game  is  great,  for  they  are  terrible  gluttons 
and  at  one  single  meal  can  eat  a  caribou  cow  and  its  calf.  Then  they 
feel  full  and  most  satisfied,  and  they  dig  a  hollow  in  the  ground  so 
that  they  may  lie  quite  at  their  ease  with  their  swollen,  distended 
bellies.  In  that  way  they  digest  what  they  have  eaten,  and  when  doing 
so  they  cannot  tolerate  anyone  in  their  vicinity;  if  merely  one  person 
appears  they  shout  while  he  is  still  a  long  way  otT: 

"Round  about!  Round  about!  Go  right  round  about!" 

They  love  their  bellies,  and  it  may  be  they  fear  they  will  burst 
merely  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  close  at  hand. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

ta-giErqdt. 

ta'gLErqat:  shadows  that  rush  past,  it  is  said,  have  human  figures, 
live  like  humans  and  use  the  same  weapons  and  implements.  But 
they  are  invisible  and  cannot  be  seen  until  they  are  dead. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  ta'gLErqat  lived  at  the  same  village  as  some 
Inuit.  People  saw  their  tracks  in  the  snow  and  their  snow  houses, 
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but  never  the  ta'gLErqiit  themselves.  And  then  it  happened  that  an 
Inuit  woman  married  one  of  the  invisible  ones. 

They  could  talk  together,  and  the  man  hunted  for  his  wife.  He 
was  a  good  husband,  but  the  woman  could  not  bear  the  thought  that 
she  had  never  seen  the  one  she  was  married  to.  At  last  she  could 
contain  herself  no  longer,  and  one  day,  sitting  in  their  house  to- 
gether, she  thrust  a  knife  in  there  where  she  knew  he  must  be  sitting. 
And  her  desire  was  fulfilled.  A  handsome  young  man  fell  on  the  floor 
and  remained  there,  dead  and  stiff.  And  now  it  was  too  late  for  her 
to  regret  the  loss  of  a  good  husband. 

The  ta'gLErqat,  however,  prepared  to  take  revenge  and  streamed 
out  of  their  snow  huts  to  kill  the  Inuit.  Only  their  bows  could  be 
seen  moving,  and  the  bow-strings  could  be  seen  stretching  as  the 
bows  were  bent.  That  was  all.  Nobody  fired.  For  the  Inuit,  who 
could  not  see  their  assailants,  had  no  idea  what  to  do.  And  the 
ta'gLErqat  would  not  attack  when  their  opponents  would  not  defend 
themselves.  That  was  how  it  resulted  in  no  fight  at  all. 

That  is  all  we  know  about  the  ta'gLErqat,  who  only  become  visible 
when  thev  die. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

ii"ivigtiit. 

At  Iluileq  there  are  some  remarkable  spirits  near  the  river  up 
which  the  salmon  go  in  autumn.  We  call  them  u^'ivigtut:  the  fidgety 
ones,  those  that  move  about  uneasily  and  restlessly.  They  look  like 
humans,  but  have  very  strange  habits,  for  it  is  their  custom,  if  one 
comes  upon  them  unawares,  to  disappear  straight  into  the  flat  wall 
of  a  big  stone.  By  this  stone,  which  everybody  knows,  one  can  find 
tiny  round  shiny  stones.  People  say  that  these  stone  spirits  live  on 
stone,  and  that  the  small  shiny  stones  are  their  excrement. 

Once  an  Inuk  man  married  an  u^ivigtaq  woman.  Doubtless  he 
had  met  her  and  taken  her  away.  Then  he  was  attacked  by  u^ivigtut: 
they  threw  themselves  upon  him  and  began  to  tickle  him  until  he 
fainted  from  it  and  died. 

The  man's  neighbours  determined  to  avenge  his  death  and  began 
to  pursue  the  spirits,  who  fled  to  their  big  stone.  There  the  men 
caught  up  with  them,  and  then  it  was  seen  how  one  spirit  after  the 
other  disappeared  into  the  stone  every  time  the  shaman  of  the  u^ivig- 
tut  slapped  at  them  with  the  skin  of  an  ermine,  which  he  carried 
as  an  amulet  on  the  hood  of  his  inner  coat.  Every  time  he  hit  the 
stone  with  the  ermine  one  of  the  spirits  disappeared  into  the  stone; 
but  suddenly  it  occurred  to  one  of  the  men  to  shoot  the  ermine,  and 
at  the  very  moment  it  was  pierced  by  an  arrow  it  lost  its  magic  power 
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over  the  stone,  and  no  more  could  f^et  in.  All  the  u^ivigtut  who  were 
thus  unable  to  conceal  themselves  were  fallen  upon  by  the  men  and 
killed. 

The  u^ivigtut  would  be  harmless  spirits  if  only  they  were  not  so 
prone  to  tickling  those  they  fell  in  with.  People  say  that  they  are 
good  helping  spirits. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 


The  spirit  who  had  a  live  bearded  seal  for  a  whip. 

A  flock  of  children  were  once  running  and  playing  about,  shouting 
and  laughing.  A  spirit  became  weary  of  listening  to  it:  he  disliked  all 
that  noise,  and  so  he  made  his  way  over  to  them  to  punish  them. 
He  was  a  spirit  who  used  a  live  bearded  seal  as  a  whip. 

The  children  crawied  uj)  on  to  a  staging  of  snow  blocks  used  for 
drying  skins  on.  There  the  spirit  could  not  reach  them,  and,  after 
trying  in  vain  to  hit  hem,  it  finally  wearied  of  it  and  made  its  way 
into  the  qa;ifjge.  It  lay  down  on  its  back  and  crawled  in  through  the 
entrance  passage,  pushing  its  whip  before  it.  Inside  the  house,  just 
opposite  the  doorway  to  the  passage,  sat  a  woman  boiling  blubber 
over  a  lamp.  As  the  spirit  pushed  its  head  out  from  the  door-hole 
they  cut  through  one  of  the  cords  that  was  holding  the  cooking  pot 
over  the  lamp,  so  that  the  boiling  oil  fell  down  over  the  face  of  the 
spirit  and  scalded  him  to  death.  But  the  whip,  the  live  bearded 
seal,  which  was  crawling  about  the  floor,  was  stabbed  to  death. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

to'tale-t. 

The  to'tale't,  people  say,  are  some  spirits  that  resemble  both 
humans  and  seals.  In  fact  people  call  them  the  seal-men.  Where  they 
come  from  nobody  knows,  but  some  people  believe  that  their  first 
father  was  the  to'talik  who  avenged  his  father's  death.  In  the  story 
of  Kivioq  it  is  related  how^  the  mother  drew  the  skin  of  a  newly-born 
seal  cub  over  her  own  newly-born  child  and  taught  it  to  swim.  After- 
wards, when  the  boy  grew  up,  he  became  just  as  clever  at  living  in 
the  sea  as  a  seal,  and  in  that  manner  he  enticed  all  the  murderers 
in  their  kayaks  out  to  sea  so  that  they  were  lost  in  a  storm.  It  is 
thought  that  this  to'talik  was  the  first  seal-man.  Otherwise  nothing 
is  known  of  the  to'tale  t  than  that  they  are  splendid  breathing-hole 
hunters  who  are  not  afraid  of  going  down  through  the  breathing 
hole  when  game  is  scarce.  About  this  the  story  is  told: 

Once  upon  a  time  some  to'tale't  were  out  hunting  at  the  breathing 
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holes.  There  a  seal  escaped,  and  one  of  Iheni  thoiiij;ht  the  hest  thing 
lo  do  was  to  go  down  into  the  sea  through  the  hreathing  hole  to  look 
for  it.  And  he  did  so.  He  let  himself  slide  down  into  the  sea  and, 
when  he  had  caught  the  seal,  he  shouted  up  through  the  breathing 
hole  that  he  had  made  his  catch.  The  others  peeped  down  and,  true 
enough,  found  him  stuck  fast  in  the  opening  of  the  hole  together 
with  the  seal  he  had  caught. 

No  hunting  is  impossible  to  people  who  can  catch  seals  in  that 
way. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

to-tari'iiArjuk. 

to'tar^'uArfuk  is  the  spirit  of  the  string  figures.  It  has  its  name 
after  a  certain  string  figure  that  is  called  by  the  very  name  of 
to"tai\"uArj"uk.  It  is  a  dangerous  spirit  that  sometimes  attacks  women, 
and  may  even  carry  away  those  who  become  too  eager  to  play  with 
string  figures. 

There  was  once  a  child  who  at  night,  instead  of  sleeping,  lay 
awake  and  made  string  figures  on  the  platform.  While  the  child 
lay  there  to'tar^'nArJuk  came  in  and  started  to  make  string  figures 
too,  using  his  own  intestine  as  string.  When  he  was  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  figures  he  said  suddenly: 

"Let  us  see  which  of  us  can  make  to"tai\"uArJurt  quickest." 

The  people  of  the  house  were  asleep,  that  is  why  to'tari^  uArJuk 
was  so  bold.  He  was  finished  first,  and  was  just  going  to  spring  at 
the  child  when  one  of  the  sleeping  men  awoke  suddenly  and  sat  up. 
At  the  same  moment  to'tar|^"uArfuk  jumped  to  his  feet  and  fled  out 
through  the  passage,  and  the  man's  light  sleep  thus  saved  the  child 
from  being  carried  away. 

Told  by 
Nakasuk. 

amajoriiik. 

amajorjuk:  the  one  who  carries  something  on  her  back,  is  a  giant 
woman  who  steals  children.  She  has  got  her  name  because,  instead 
of  an  amaut,  she  has  a  big  space  in  her  hack  formed  of  evil-smelling 
driftwood,  driftwood  that  smells  of  rotten  seaweed.  There  are  many 
stories  about  amajorjuk,  and  I  will  tell  you  some  of  those  I  know 
best. 

One  evening  amajorjuk  came  to  a  village  where  all  the  grown-ups 
were  assembled  at  a  song  feast.  So  she  broke  into  a  house  and  stole  a 
little  child  that  was  lying  alone  and  asleep.  She  took  the  child  home  to 
her  own  house,  and  there  she  plaited  a  long  line  of  caribou  sinews  and 
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tied  the  child  firmly  inside  the  house  so  that  it  could  not  run  away. 
The  line  was  so  long  that  the  child  could  go  out  of  the  house  and 
play. 

Next  day.  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
stolen  child  went  out  to  search  for  it,  carefully  following  amajorjuk's 
footprints.  They  came  at  last  to  her  house  and  saw  their  child  run- 
ning and  playing  ahout  outside.  But  scarcely  had  the  child  seen  its 
father  and  mother  when  it  ran  into  the  house  crying:  "inuk  malruk, 
inuk  malruk:  Two  people,  two  people!" 

"suva,  Suva  nutArAq:  What  is  it?  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
child?"  asked  amajorjuk  in  a  deep  voice.  She  had  not  understood 
what  the  child  had  said,  hut  then  it  said  again: 

"inuk  malruk,  inuk  malruk!" 

But  amajorjuk  replied: 

"ijakåk,  ijakåk,  tulugkåk  malruk  pur^  ujo'rtuk :  No,  no,  it  is  only 
two  ravens  flying  low." 

So  the  child  ran  out  again,  slipped  out  of  its  line  and  fled  home 
with  its  parents. 

Another  time  amaj.irj'uk  came  across  some  children  who  were 
playing,  and  put  them  in  her  bag.  She  took  them  home  to  her  tent 
and  laced  the  doorway  up  close  so  that  they  could  not  get  out.  Then 
she  went  out  to  gather  fuel,  for  she  intended  to  boil  them  and  eat 
them.  The  children  cried,  and  continued  to  cry  so  pitifully  that  at 
last  a  little  snow  bunting  took  compassion  on  them.  It  flew  to  the 
tent  door,  picked  all  the  cords  open,  and  then  the  children  ran  away 
home  to  their  father  and  mother.  When  they  had  gone  the  snow 
bunting  laced  the  doorway  up  again  tightly,  just  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore the  children  got  out.  When  amajorjuk  came  home  she  noticed 
nothing.  But  when  she  loosened  the  cords  and  peeped  in,  the  children 
were  gone.  Looking  round,  she  caught  sight  of  the  little  snow  bunting 
and  said  to  it: 

"I  suppose  it  was  you  who  took  them!" 

"Big  toe,  eat  her  down  there!"  answered  the  snow  bunting. 

"No,  no,  no!  Your  big  toe  must  not  eat  me.  Keep  tight  hold  of  it. 
I'll  run  away,  I'll  run  away!' 

And  so  amajorjuk  ran  away,  and  she  went  at  such  a  speed  that 
there  was  a  cloud  of  smoke  behind  her. 

People  often  tell  how  amajorjuk  can  be  frightened  away  with  a 
big  toe.  Here  is  another  story  about  the  same  thing. 

amajorjuk  once  saw  a  boy  and  girl  playing  on  the  top  of  a  large 
stone.  She  went  stealthily  up  to  them  and  got  round  behind  them,  took 
them  unawares  and  was  just  about  to  steal  them  when  she  caught 
sight  of  one  of  the  little  girl's  big  toes  sticking  out  of  her  kamik. 
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The  mighty  spirit  stared  terrorstricken  at  the  girl's  tiny  big  toe 
and  cried: 

"una  sutujujoq:  What  can  it  eat?" 
"inugtiiju|.)q:  It  eats  people",  answered  the  girl. 
Then  the  amajorjuk,  beside  herself  with  fear,  cried: 
"tir^um'ErtugLraun  qimiiglArniArpAra:  Keep  tight  hold  of  it  so 
that  I  can  get  away",  and  then  ran  otT  as  hard  as  she  could. 

Told  by 
Manelaq. 

nakasuxinaicut. 

nakasur^naicut:  those  who  have  no  calves,  is  the  name  that  people 
give  to  spirits  of  a  kind  that  are  dangerous  man-eaters.  They  have 
got  their  names  because  there  are  no  calves  or  shin  bones  on  their 
legs  and  therefore  they  have  to  creep  about  instead  of  walking.  They 
have  many  mad  habits:  they  eat  their  own  neighbours,  and  indeed 
their  own  families,  if  they  only  get  the  chance.  They  are  active  and 
clever  helping  spirits,  but  only  very  skilful  shamans  can  tame  them. 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  arrived  at  their  village.  He  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  and  so  he  stole  into  the  house  on  the  very  out- 
skirts. He  came  in  and  found  a  woman  cooking  meat  over  a  big  lamp. 
She  received  him  kindly,  and  he  had  hardly  sat  down  when  she  gave 
him  a  piece  of  meat  that  she  took  from  a  wooden  tray  standing  be- 
side the  platform.  But  when  the  man  looked  more  closely  at  the 
piece  of  meat  he  was  to  eat  he  discovered  that  it  was  a  tattooed  hand. 
When  he  saw  that  he  handed  it  back  to  the  woman  saying: 

"T  am  not  a  man-eater." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  picked  up  another  piece 
of  meat  and  this  time  gave  him  bear  meat.  The  man  ate  that,  and 
meanwhile  he  amused  himself  with  the  woman  who  was  most  kind 
to  him  all  the  time.  She  said  he  might  safely  stay  in  their  house,  for 
under  their  protection  he  would  be  running  no  risk.  Her  sons  were 
the  strongest  men  in  the  village  and  no  one  would  openly  dare  to 
touch  their  guest.  All  that  would  happen  would  be  that  the  men, 
when  they  came  home  from  the  hunt,  would  invite  him  into  their 
houses,  and  then  he  should  be  careful  of  what  he  did.  After  that  she 
showed  him  a  big  round  stone  lying  over  beside  the  side  platform. 
It  was  full  of  human  fat  and  was  used  for  throwing  at  the  heads  of 
those  who  came  in  to  visit  them  and  whom  they  felt  like  eating. 

Towards  evening  the  men  came  home  from  the  hunt,  the  woman's 
two  sons  as  well;  but  though  they  were  man-eaters  like  all  the  others, 
they  did  nothing  to  him  because  their  mother  had  promised  to  pro- 
tect him. 

Soon  they  heard  the  creak  of  footsteps  in  the  snow  round  the 
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house,  and  people  came  to  invite  the  stranger;  shadows  were  con- 
tinuously seen  moving  over  the  ice  window,  and  they  heard  speech 
that  sounded  strange:  "sEre",  sEre',  qa,  qa,  qa!:  Beautiful  meat  awaits 
us,  meat  of  a  fat  man  with  lot  of  suet!  qau,  qau,  qau,  sEre",  sEre", 
SEre'!" 

And  now,  it  is  said,  while  the  man  was  paying  a  visit  together 
with  his  hosts  in  the  house  of  one  of  their  neighbours,  a  big,  stoutly 
built  nakasuri^naicDq  came  crawling  in  at  the  passage.  For  some  reason 
or  other  he  came  with  closed  eyes,  perhaps  because  he  was  so  strong 
that  he  wanted  to  show  his  fearlessness.  Just  that  made  people  want 
him,  and  a  man  sprang  up,  seized  the  stone  on  the  side  platform  and 
struck  him  right  between  the  eyes.  Then  they  hauled  at  him  both 
from  the  outside  and  the  inside,  cut  him  up  before  he  was  quite  dead, 
and  the  woman's  two  sons,  being  the  strongest,  got  the  meaty  back- 
side as  their  share. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  a  child  came  into  the  house  gnawing 
a  vertebra  that  was  still  warm.  He  was  trying  to  suck  the  spinal  cord 
out  of  the  bone,  and  out  of  pure  eagerness  stuck  his  forefinger  into 
the  hole. 

"Who  would  have  thought  father  was  so  thin.  All  the  fat  on  him 
was  a  little  bit  about  the  kidneys." 

So  he  chattered  on  while  sucking  at  his  father's  vertebra. 

Evening  came,  and  when  people  went  to  rest  the  young  men's 
mother  said  to  her  guest: 

"It  is  dangerous  for  you  to  stay  here.  They  all  want  to  taste  you, 
and  when  you  do  leave  you  will  certainly  be  followed.  So  it  is  best 
that  you  run  away  now,  while  people  are  asleep,  to  your  own  neigh- 
bours. Go  out  and  cut  the  lashings  of  all  the  sledges,  and  then  they 
will  fall  to  pieces  when  the  men  try  to  start  after  you.  Leave  only 
one  sledge  untouched  —  the  old  one  nearest  our  house.  Just  let  it 
catch  up  with  you;  when  it  comes  up  the  man's  leader  dog  will  try 
to  pass  you  so  that  it  can  spring  upon  you  from  the  front;  but  as 
it  runs  past  you,  shoot  an  arrow  into  its  ear." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  told  and  then  fled  homewards.  At  dawn 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  sledge,  and  when  the  sledge  came  up  with 
him  and  the  leader  dog  was  about  to  spring  past  him  to  stop  him 
going  on,  he  seized  his  bow  and  shot  his  arrow  into  its  ear.  Mad  with 
pain  the  dog  leaped  on  without  attacking  and  ran  out  towards  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  out  towards  the  open  sea  with  its  master,  who  could 
not  walk  because  he  had  no  calves  or  shin  bones  and  therefore  was 
tied  to  the  sledge.  In  vain  the  man-eater  tried  to  stop  his  dog, 
shouting: 

"alulA'q,  alulA'q!" 
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But  the  dog  heard  nothing,  jumped  out  into  the  water  with  him 
and  tlie  sledge,  and  there  they  hoth  sank  to  the  bottom  and  were 
drowned. 

No  one  ever  got  to  know  why  the  woman  wished  this  nakasui\- 
naicoq  to  die.  He  may  have  been  a  dangerous  neighbour  whom  her 
sons  feared. 

But  the  man  kept  on  his  way  and  got  home  safely. 

Told  by 
Manelaq. 

Giants  and  dwarfs  play  a  great  role  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Netsilingmiut.  There  are  some  who  think  they  are  strange  tribes,  real 
men  and  women,  whom  their  forefathers  have  once  met  in  times  gone 
by;  but  most  of  them  believe  they  are  spirits  of  a  kind  with  super- 
natural powers.  For  this  reason  they  are  included  at  this  point.  Corre- 
sponding to  the  giants  are  the  giant  bears,  and  to  the  dwarfs  a  peculiar 
kind  of  dwarf  seal  that  is  sometimes  caught  by  humans  too. 

Inugpasiigssuk. 

There  was  once  a  giant  named  Inugpasugssuk.  He  was  so  big  that 
his  lice  were  as  large  as  lemmings.  He  used  to  fish  for  salmon  at 
Kitingijait,  a  wide  and  enormous  ravine  in  the  Netsilik  land.  Through 
the  ravine  runs  a  river  that  is  so  deep  that  no  one  can  see  the  bottom. 
There  Inugpasugssuk  used  to  catch  salmon,  standing  astride  over  the 
ravine.  He  took  the  salmon  with  his  hands  when  they  lay  under  the 
stones,  and  although  they  were  very  big  fish  he  called  them  sal- 
mon fry. 

Sometimes  he  caught  seals.  He  waded  out  into  the  sea  with  a  stick 
in  his  hand  and  killed  the  seals  when  they  bobbed  up  out  of  the 
water,  striking  them  with  his  stick. 

Once  he  waded  out  at  Arviligjuaq  as  usual  to  catch  seals. 

He  was  always  very  careful  with  humans  and  always  afraid  of 
doing  them  harm,  and  therefore  he  used  to  move  those  that  lived  on 
the  low,  flat  shores  up  on  to  the  higher  islands  in  the  bay.  For  it 
happened  once  that  he  had  to  swim  a  stroke  in  order  to  get  at  a  seal, 
and  it  had  made  a  wave  so  enormous  that  it  washed  people  out  into 
the  fjord.  That  wave  went  far  in  over  all  the  land  in  the  vicinity  and 
washed  quantities  of  fish  up  on  to  the  shore.  It  is  those  we  now  find 
as  fossils  and  use  as  wick  trimmers  for  our  lamps.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  small  fish:  kanajorqat:  small  sea  scorpions,  ijito't:  small  cod 
with  large  eyes,  kir\^*uit:  sticklebacks,  Eqalugkat :  salmon  fry,  o-qag- 
luit:  cod,  and  many  other  kinds. 

Another  time  Inugpasugssuk  raised  a  wave  that  also  flooded  the 
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whole  district  of  Arviligjuaq.  As  usual  he  was  out  sealing  and  acci- 
dently  struck  his  own  penis;  it  shot  up  out  of  the  water  but  was  so 
far  away  that  he  thought  it  was  a  seal  putting  its  head  up.  The  pain 
made  him  tumble  over  backwards  so  that  he  sat  down,  and  that 
movement  raised  a  sea  that  went  right  in  over  the  land. 

Inugpasugssuk  was  very  fond  of  humans  and  often  camped  close 
to  where  they  were.  He  once  fell  in  love  with  an  Inuk  woman  and 
exchanged  wives  with  her  husband.  The  exchange  turned  out  so 
badly,  however,  that  Inugpasugssuk  never  tried  it  again.  The  Inuk 
man,  who  was  lying  with  Inugpasugssuk's  wife,  fell  into  her  genitals 
and  never  came  up  again.  He  dissolved  in  her  inside  and  his  bones 
came  out  with  her  urine.  But  the  Inuk  woman,  with  whom  Inugpa- 
sugssuk was  lying,  w-as  split  right  across  and  died. 

Inugpasugssuk  was  sorry  he  had  killed  a  human.  To  console  him- 
self he  took  a  tiguAq,  a  foster  son,  from  amcmg  the  humans,  and  he 
reared  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  grew  and  grew  and  became  much 
bigger  than  humans  usually  grow.  The  foster  son  helped  the  giant 
with  all  kinds  of  work,  and,  when  evening  came,  and  the  giant  lay 
down  to  sleep,  he  loved  to  be  loused;  but  his  foster  son,  who  was 
afraid  to  take  the  big  lice  with  his  naked  hands,  always  had  mittens 
on  when  he  loused  him. 

One  evening,  it  is  said,  the  giant  gave  his  foster  son  two  stones, 
a  small  one  and  a  big  one,  and  spoke  to  him  thus: 

"To  night  I  expect  that  big  game  will  come  to  our  house.  If  a  bear 
should  appear  in  the  ravine  you  must  waken  me,  and  you  must  do  it 
by  first  knocking  my  head  with  the  little  stone.  If  I  do  not  wake  up, 
take  the  big  stone  and  thump  my  head  with  it." 

Then  the  giant  lay  down  to  sleep  and  the  foster  son  kept  a  look 
out  through  the  window. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  big  bear  appeared  away  up  the  ravine, 
and  at  once  the  son  knocked  his  foster  father  on  the  head  with  the 
small  stone.  The  giant  woke  up,  saw  the  bear,  and  laughed  heartily, 
saying: 

"Yes,  but  that's  only  a  fox." 

Nevertheless  he  went  out  and  killed  it,  and  lay  down  to  sleep 
again.  The  boy  kept  watch  again,  and  it  was  not  long  before  another 
animal  appeared,  and  this  time  it  was  so  big  that  in  the  ravine  it 
turned  quite  dark.  Once  more  the  foster  son  took  the  small  stone  and 
hit  the  giant's  head  with  it.  But  by  this  time  the  giant  had  become 
sleepy  and,  as  he  did  not  wake  up  quickly  enough,  the  boy  seized 
the  big  stone  and  began  to  hammer  away  at  his  temples  with  it.  Only 
then  did  he  awake.  Looking  up  towards  the  ravine  a  slight  shiver 
passed  through  his  great  body;  it  was  hunting  ardour,  and  he  said: 
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"Yes,  this  linif  it  is  a  real  bear",  and,  taking  his  foster  son  and 
placing  him  in  his  putuAq  *):  the  strap  round  his  kamik,  ran  out  and 
killed  the  bear. 

Once  Tnugpasugssuk's  foster  son  wanted  to  visit  his  family,  but  as 
they  lived  far  away,  and  he  did  not  know  the  way,  the  giant  gave  him 
his  magic  wand,  saying: 

"Every  evening,  when  you  lie  down  to  sleep,  you  must  stick  this 
wand  into  the  ground.  When  you  wake  up  the  wand  will  always  have 
fallen  over  and  will  be  pointing  in  the  direction  you  have  to  go." 

And  it  happened  as  the  giant  had  said,  and  the  foster  son  safely 
reached  his  old  village.  But  it  is  told  that  he  had  now  grown  so  tall 
that  he  could  no  longer  get  into  the  houses  of  humans.  So  he  soon 
went  back  to  the  giant,  and  since  then  nothing  has  been  heard  of 
them. 

Told  by 
Manelaq. 

nanormk. 

There  are  giant  bears  so  big  that  ordinary  people  cannot  hunt 
them.  But  they  in  their  turn  hunt  people.  They  are  fast  runners  in 
spite  of  their  size,  and  therefore  always  attack  at  the  run.  Their  jaws 
are  so  tremendous  that  they  swallow  people  whole  when  they  catch 
them,  and  such  people  die  only  when  they  are  suffocated  in  a  bear's 
belly. 

As  nanorLuk  had  eaten  many  people,  there  was  once  a  shaman,  a 
big  and  bold  man,  who  attacked  it  by  leaping  in  through  its  mouth 
and  diving  down  into  its  stomach.  From  there  he  cut  it  open  and 
threw  out  all  the  people  it  had  swallowed.  That  is  how  a  shaman 
killed  a  giant  bear  and  avenged  those  it  had  eaten. 

Once  nanorLuk  was  pursuing  some  people  who  succeeded  in  slip- 
ping into  a  mountain  cave,  where  the  entrance  was  so  narrow  that 
the  giant  bear  could  not  get  in  after  them.  But  it  stabbed  them  with 
its  whiskers,  impaled  them,  hauled  them  out  in  that  way  and  ate 
them  until  there  were  no  more  left. 

Only  very  rarely  can  ordinary  people  kill  nanorLuit,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  the  game  animals  of  Inugjiasugssuk;  but  we  do  know 
of  a  case  where  with  cunning  and  artfulness  a  man  put  an  end  to  one 
of  these  great  animals. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  one  autumn,  just  when  the  sea  had 
frozen  over,  caught  sight  of  a  giant  bear  lying  right  down  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  He  could  see  it  through  the  sheet  ice;  it  was  easy 

*)  At  this  place  the  story  its  literally  the  same  as  the  East  Greenland  variant  of 
the  tale. 
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to  see,  for  no  snow  had  fallen  yet.  At  the  village  they  had  nothing  to  eat 
and,  as  the  bear  seemed  to  be  sleeping,  the  man  determined  to  try  to 
catch  it.  He  hurried  home,  shovelled  loose  snow  over  his  hut  and 
poured  water  over  it.  When  it  had  stiffened  in  the  cold  he  went  near  the 
place  where  the  giant  bear  lay,  approaching  it  so  that  he  had  the  sun 
before  him.  Scarcely  had  the  giant  bear  seen  his  shadow  when  it 
swam  upwards  in  order  to  get  on  to  the  ice.  It  had  a  little  breathing 
hole,  but  it  was  not  so  big  that  it  could  get  up  through  it  quickly.  It 
used  to  remain  long  in  the  water  and  only  now  and  then  came  up  to 
the  hole  to  breathe.  But  now  it  began  to  scrape  at  the  ice  in  order 
to  get  through,  sometimes  using  its  teeth  too;  but  when  at  length 
it  pushed  its  head  up  the  man  thrust  his  knife  in  its  eye  and  cut  its 
nose  off.  Then,  when  the  bear  had  thus  been  lilinded  and  could  not 
smell  either,  because  the  blood  flowed  continuously  out  of  its  nose, 
the  man  fled  towards  his  house  and  concealed  himself  there.  He 
waited  a  long  time,  but  as  the  bear  did  not  appear,  he  went  out  to 
see  what  had  become  of  it.  He  found  it  lying  dead  on  the  ice.  It  was 
so  big  that  they  afterwards  lived  on  it  and  did  not  want  for  meat 
all  that  winter. 

Skilful  shamans  often  employ  giant  bears  as  helping  spirits. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

inuArugliqAr^uit. 

inuArugligArJuit  are  tiny  little  people  who  live  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. They  feel  no  enmity  towards  humans;  only  if  one  does  them 
any  harm  may  they  be  very  dangerous  enemies.  They  are  made  just 
as  we  are,  go  hunting,  and  live  their  life  in  the  same  manner.  They 
are  small,  but  can  grow  big  when  necessary.  When  they  are  together 
with  humans  they  nearly  always  make  themselves  the  same  size  as 
those  they  are  with.  In  the  same  manner  their  kayaks  and  sledges, 
their  dogs,  their  houses,  and  their  tents  all  grow.  It  is  only  when  they 
are  alone  that  they  are  small.  And  what  is  more,  the  animals  they 
hunt  are  really  quite  small  and  only  become  big  when  humans  see 
them.  Thus  the  bears  of  the  inuArugligArJuit  are  only  lemmings;  but 
if  they  meet  humans  the  lemmings  become  bears. 

The  inuArugligArJuit's  walruses  are  only  eider  ducks;  but  if 
humans  come  upon  them  suddenly  the  eider  ducks  turn  into  walruses. 

On  a  bear  hunt  with  dwarfs. 

There  was  once  a  human  who  was  the  foster  son  of  some  dwarfs. 
Once  they  were  out  breathing-hole  hunting,  and  while  doing  so  they 
began  to  hunt  a  bear.  Their  dogs  set  out  after  the  bear,  caught  u\) 
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with  it  and  held  it  at  bay.  When  the  dwarfs  came  up  with  the  bear 
the  foster  son  saw  that  it  was  a  httle  lemming,  and  he  killed  it  by 
simply  putting  his  foot  on  it;  and  as  it  was  dying  it  snapped  at  his 
foot.  Now  the  dwarfs  told  the  human  to  go  home  first,  and  they  cut 
it  up  while  he  went  home  in  advance;  but  when  the  dwarfs  came 
home  it  was  a  real  bear  they  had  with  them.  They  had  turned  the 
little  lemming  into  a  big  bear. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

The  old  woman  and  the  dwarfs. 

There  was  once  an  old  woman  who  was  at  home  alone.  Her  neigh- 
bours had  gone  away  hunting  and  she  was  alone  in  the  camp.  One 
day  she  was  visited  by  inuArugligArJuit,  a  man  and  his  wife.  They 
took  meat  into  a  side  room  of  the  old  woman's  house,  and  there  they 
stayed,  and  there  they  slept.  They  were  mean  people;  they  did  not 
give  the  lonely  old  woman  anything  at  all  to  eat,  although  it  is  other- 
wise the  custom. 

Next  morning  they  made  ready  to  leave  and  began  to  take  their 
things  out.  At  last  there  was  only  the  hindquarters  of  a  caribou  left, 
and  still  they  had  not  made  a  single  present  of  meat  to  the  old  woman. 
Then  the  old  woman  seized  the  chance  to  spit  on  the  caribou  meat 
while  the  dwarf  and  his  wife  were  outside,  and  immediately  the  meat 
froze  fast  to  the  snow  hut  and  the  dwarf's  wife  could  not  get  it  loose. 
She  struggled  with  it  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  she  shouted  to  her 
husband  outside: 

"Come  in  and  take  this;  I  cannot  get  it  loose." 

"Well,  if  you  cannot  get  it  loose,  just  leave  it,"  answered  the  man. 

After  a  while  they  went  away,  and  the  old  woman  was  looking 
forward  to  the  caribou  hind  legs  that  she  had  secured  for  herself. 
But  when  she  went  in  to  take  them  they  had  become  the  hind- 
quarters of  a  little  long-tailed  duck. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

The  inuAriigliqAr^iiit  who  had  caught  a  seal. 

A  man  once  went  out  to  hunt  at  a  breathing  hole,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  hole  he  had  previously  chosen,  he  found  it  had  been 
stolen  from  him.  The  seal  had  been  killed  and  dragged  inshore*). 

The  man  followed  the  tracks,  and  when  he  got  ashore  he  saw  a 
house  and  stood  in  front  of  the  entrance.  A  little  woman  came  out 
and  threw  offal  on  the  refuse  heap;  they  had  already  flensed  the  seal. 

*)  A  shelter-wall  of  snow  is  built  round  the  breathing  hole  selected,  and  this  brea 
tiling  iiole  is  then  tliat  liunter's  property. 
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She  went  in  again  without  seeing  the  man.  A  little  later  her  husband 
came  out.  He  walked  towards  the  stranger  with  bent  head,  but  as  he 
lifted  his  head  he  began  to  grow  and  at  last  was  just  as  big  as  the 
man,  and  then  he  threw  himself  upon  him  to  fight. 

At  first  the  man  was  underneath;  without  raising  himself  he 
glanced  towards  his  dog.  His  dog,  too,  was  under  the  dog  it  was  fight- 
ing with.  He  made  an  effort  and  rose,  and  then  he  threw  the  dwarf 
to  the  ground.  Again  he  glanced  at  his  dog  and  saw  that  it,  too,  was 
on  top  now.  Then  he  stabbed  the  dwarf  with  his  knife  and  killed 
him.  He  went  in  to  the  wife.  She  was  weeping,  but  the  man  said: 
"I  won't  kill  you;  let  us  rather  lie  together." 

The  little  woman  made  herself  ready  at  once  and  the  man  lay 
down  with  her;  but  when  he  had  had  his  will  with  her  he  killed  her 
just  the  same.  After  that  he  took  her  little  ulo  and  went  homewards. 

His  dog,  too,  had  bitten  the  dwarf's  dog  to  death. 

The  dwarf-people's  little  child  was  no  bigger  than  that  it  could 
have  a  sleeping  bag  of  a  fox's  ear.  The  dog  pulled  the  child  down  to 
the  floor  from  the  platform  and,  when  it  began  to  cry,  ate  it.  Then 
the  child's  grandmother  began  to  cry  too,  saying: 

"Only  the  great  gulls  and  the  great  ravens  eat  humans." 

The  man  took  the  ulo  from  the  old  woman  and  went  homewards; 
but  then  the  snow  began  to  fall  and  he  had  to  sleep  out  night  after 
night.  Only  when  he  left  the  ulo  behind  him  did  the  weather  clear 
up,  and  he  got  home  safely. 

Just  as  the  giants  have  special  bears  that  they  hunt,  the  inuArug- 
ligArJuit  have  their  own  special  seals.  There  are  seals  so  small  that, 
although  full  grown,  they  can  be  in  a  tutEriAq,  a  hunting  bag.  They 
are  barely  as  long  as  a  man's  foot,  and  yet  they  are  real  seals. 

A  man  once  caught  one  of  these  dwarf  seals  and  carried  it  home 
in  his  tutEriAq.  It  began  to  blow  and  snow  and,  as  the  wind  was  with 
him,  he  could  smell  the  seal.  It  was  a  ti^ar|^nigtoq,  so  small,  and  yet 
an  old,  stinking  male  seal. 

This  is  all  I  can  tell  about  the  inuArugligArJuit. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 


VII. 

Precepts  and  taboo. 

Childbirth. 

A  woman  must  never  be  confined  in  the  ordinary  dwelling  house 
or  tent.  As  soon  as  she  begins  to  feel  the  birth  pangs  a  very  small 
temporary  snow  hut  must  be  built  for  her  or,  in  summer,  a  tiny  tent. 
This  is  called  the  Ernivik.  There  she  must  remain  four  or  five  days, 
the  period  in  which  she  is  considered  to  be  unclean  in  the  sight  of 
game  and  men  and  therefore  must  submit  to  the  most  strict  taboo. 

As  soon  as  these  first  days  are  over  she  is  removed  to  an  ordinary, 
better  built  snow  hut  or  to  a  spacious  tent,  where  she  must  likewise 
remain  isolated  from  her  husband  and  faniily.  This  house  is  called 
the  kinErsErvik.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  somewhat  vague.  It  may 
be  translated  by:  the  place  where  one  places  something  unclean  and 
dirty  in  water  to  be  softened  and  cleaned.  The  woman  living  in  it  is 
called  kinErsErtoq. 

She  brings  her  child  into  the  world  while  on  her  knees  and  alone, 
without  help.  If  it  is  winter,  she  allows  the  child  to  glide  down  into  a 
small  hollow  in  the  snow  on  the  platform  itself.  No  skin  lining  is 
placed  in  the  hollow  for  the  child,  which  falls  straight  into  the  snow. 

The  woman's  husband  must  never  stay  in  the  Ernivik.  Sometimes 
her  mother  or  some  elderly  woman  may  be  in  the  Ernivik  while  the 
birth  is  proceeding,  but  never  for  the  purpose  of  actually  assisting, 
for  no  one  must  touch  the  woman.  Shmild  anyone  do  oo  they  must 
submit  to  the  same  strict  taboo  as  the  mother  of  the  child.  For  she 
is  a  dangerous  tEqinArtoq,  an  unclean  one.  Such  great  care  is  taken 
that  her  taboo  is  observed  because  she  not  only  exposes  tier"§^tf-1o 
danger  but  the  whole  village  too,  and  especially_ii11  men  who  hunt. 

There  must  jjejao^skin  or  sleeping  rugs  in  the  Ernivik  while  the 
woman  is  being  confined,  as  they  would  all  be  infected  and  therefore 
unusable  later,  for  it  is  believed  that  children  give  off  an  unclean  and 
dangerous  vapour  at  the  moment  they  are  born. 

If  a  woman  has  difficulty  in  delivery,  a  shaman  may  be  summoned; 
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in  return  for  payment  in  the  form  of  some  article  of  great  value  — 
the  value  being  in  proportion  to  the  worth  of  the  wife  in  the  eyes  of 
her  husband  —  the  shaman  must  summon  his  helping  spirits  to  assist 
the  woman;  for  it  is  always  thought  that  it  is  some  evil  spirit  that 
wants  to  delay  the  birth.  As  a  rule  the  shaman  is  content  to  merely 
qilavoq.  The  payment  he  receives  usually  consists  of  a  gun,  a  kayak, 
an  ulo,  a  dog  or  some  similar  precious  object. 

Naming  is  also  an  important  ceremony  during  the  birth  itself,  and 
in  fact  it  is  with  this  in  view  that  an  elderly  woman  is  sometimes 
allowed  to  be  present:  for  she  names  all  the  dead  people  she  can 
think  of  who  may  want  to  take  up  residence  in  the  new  person  (see 
page  214  The  name  soul). 

Sometimes,  when  the  confinement  nevertheless  proceeds  slowly, 
a  more  direct  method  is  resorted  to  than  merely  conjuring  up  spirits; 
a  seal  thong  is  tied  round  the  waist  of  the  woman  above  the  foetus, 
and  they  then  try  to  encourage  the  birth  by  pulling  on  it. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  after-birth.  If  it  v/ill  not 
come  normally,  one  who  is  especially  skilled  in  magic  must  say  an 
Erinalio't.  As  soon  as  the  after-birth  has  come  it  is  buried  in  the  snow 
of  the  snow  platform  below  where  the  woman  sits,  for  it  must  remain 
in  the  house  as  long  as  the  woman  herself  is  isolated.  Only  when  she 
is  allowed  to  return  to  her  house  and  husband  is  it  taken  out,  and 
then  it  must  be  placed  somewhere  on  the  ice  or  on  land  where  there 
are  no  footprints. 

The  navel  string  is  tied  up  with  sinew  thread  or  a  skin  fringe  from 
the  mother's  inner  coat  and  thereafter  severed  with  a  special  flint 
knife  by  the  mother  herself.  She  must  hold  this  knife  in  her  left  hand, 
and  it  must  be  a  kuki^jaq  or  orjoriak:  flint  that  must  have  been 
found  by  her  before  the  birth.  Neither  the  tied-up  piece  of  navel  string 
nor  the  flint  knife  is  used  as  an  amulet  as  in  so  many  other  places. 

As  soon  as  a  child  has  been  born  its  whole  body  is  wiped  with 
the  skin  of  an  eider  duck,  snipe,  or  with  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  a 
wolverine,  caribou,  bear  or  musk  ox.  The  latter  must  be  taken  from 
the  head  of  the  ox,  where  the  hair  is  not  so  long. 

aklAruta"  is  the  name  given  to  the  skin  used  to  clean  a  child's  body 
for  the  first  time;  it  is  a  very  important  amulet  and  is  preserved  if 
the  child  is  a  boy;  when  the  boy  is  to  get  his  kayak  it  is  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  under  the  piece  of  caribou  skin  he  is  to  sit  on. 
It  will  make  him  a  fast  paddler  and  screen  him  from  sudden  dangers. 

When  a  mother  takes  her  child  on  her  lap  to  tend  to  it  she  must 
never  lay  it  direct  upon  her  own  clothing;  she  must  lay  it  on  the  skin 
of  marmots,  ermines,  lemmings  or  a  piece  of  wolf  skin.  Clothing  must 
never  be  made  for  a  child  before  it  is  born  nor  before  it  is  certain  that 
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it  will  live.  Consequently,  the  child  goes  naked  into  the  amaut  as  soon 
as  it  is  born,  and  only  then  may  clothing  be  made,  of  fox  or  caribou 
calf  skin. 

While  in  the  amaut  its  dress  consists  of  a  cap  and  an  u^inEroq, 
which  is  merely  to  cover  the  shoulders;  it  must  also  have  a  pair  of 
small  skin  shoes  on.  Once  it  has  received  its  first  clothes  it  must  never 
be  put  naked  into  the  amaut. 

It  is  always  a  good  thing  for  a  child's  life  to  utter  magic  words 
over  it  immediately  after  birth,  before  it  has  yet  had  the  breast.  It 
has  also  been  described  elsewhere  how  especially  careful  parents  also 
take  out  the  child's  soul.  This  is  by  no  means  common,  however, 
presumably  because  one  might  easily  kill  the  child  if  it  is  not  a  very 
superior  shaman  who  performs  this  trick. 

As  long  as  the  mother  is  in  the  Ernivik  she  may  only  eat  meat  of 
her  own  husband's  catch.  And  as  far  as  possible  she  must  observe 
this  rule  in  the  kinersErvik  too.  As  long  as  she  is  isolated  in  the  or- 
dinary dwelling  house  she  must  never  carve  meat,  this  having  to  be 
done  by  young  girls  or  elderly  women. 

As  a  rule  a  new  mother  remains  a  month  in  the  kinErsErvik. 
Should  it  be  a  child  of  which  great  things  are  expected  later  on,  her 
>stay  in  the  kinErsErvik  may  be  extended  to  two  months. 
J  As  soon  as  the  kinErsErvik  period  is  at  an  end  a  move  must  be 
ma.de  to  a  new  hunting  place,  for  the  place  where  a  child  has  been 
born  is  considered  to  be  unclean. 

On  the  first  journey  to  new  hunting  places  a  woman's  special 
property  and  her  sleeping  rugs  must  never  be  laid  in  the  sledge  load: 
these  things  must  be  hung  behind  in  a  separate  lashing. 

A  woman  who  is  to  take  part  in  a  hunting  trip  a  short  time  after 
a  birth  must  never  be  allowed  to  walk  alone.  There  must  always  be 
someone  at  her  side,  even  if  it  is  only  a  little  boy  or  girl. 

Should  a  woman  living  in  the  Ernivik  or  kinErsErvik  have  to  leave 
the  camp  to  take  part  in  a  hunting  trip  before  the  proper  period  has 
expired,  mother  and  child  must  never  go  out  through  the  entrance  to 
the  hut  or  tent,  but  must,  together  with  their  sleeping  rugs,  be  taken 
out  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

While  in  the  kinErsErvik  she  may  receive  a  visitor  now  and 
then,  especially  women,  but  at  first  she  must  not  visit  other  hou- 
ses. This  is  only  allowed  when  she  reaches  her  atetqivik,  i.  e.  the 
day  she  puts  on  new  clothes.  This  she  must  only  do  when  she  has 
ceased  to  bleed.  When  paying  visits  shortly  after  a  birth  she  must 
always  have  a  kiliutAq  with  her,  made  of  the  shoulder  blade  of  a 
caribou  and  used  for  scraping  children's  evacuations  away  from  the 
platform  skin;  she  must  also  have  with  her  a  snow  knife  of  horn  that 
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has  belonged  to  a  person  now  dead.  Of  these  things  it  is  said  that 
when  they  are  carried  by  a  new  mother:  piur^nAquJiJut  ino  t  ornEqn- 
Jijut:  They  bring  hick  to  those  she  visits,  hick  in  hunting  and  a  long 
life. 

A  man  must  never  lie  with  his  wife  as  long  as  she  is  subject  to 
her  birth  taboo.  It  is  generally  considered  wrong  for  her  to  do  it 
before  the  time  in  the  kinErsErvik  has  expired.  Among  the  Netsiling- 
miut  they  know  nothing  of  the  custom  that  when  she  lies  with  her 
husband  for  the  first  time  after  a  birth  and  after  having  got  a  son, 
she  must  spread  quilARai:  the  father's  semen,  over  the  boy's  breast. 

For  a  year  after  a  birth  the  woman  must  observe  various  taboo 
rules,  even  if  she  does  move  about  freely  among  people: 

She  must  have  her  own  cooking  utensils,  pot,  wooden  tray  and 
drinking  bowl.  The  bowl  she  drinks  out  of  must  always  be  placed 
bottom  upward  on  the  side  of  her  lamp  that  is  nearest  the  snow  wall. 
She  must  not  eat  anything  that  comes  from  the  inside  of  an  animal, 
for  instance  guts  and  eggs. 

She  may  only  eat  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  never 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  never  in  the  house  of  strangers. 

She  must  not  eat  raw  meat.  The  first  time  she  does  so  when  a  year 
has  elapsed  after  a  birth,  it  must  never  be  in  a  house,  always  un- 
der the  open  sky,  and  she  must  then  begin  by  gnawing  a  piece  of 
frozen  meat;  once  she  has  done  this  she  may  eat  raw,  thawed  meat 
inside  a  house,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  prohibition  against  her 
eating  or  drinking  in  the  house  of  others. 

She  must  never  drink  lukewarm  water,  always  ice  cold,  for:  "iniEq 
niglErtoq  qajar^nArmat  nutArqamut  ar^uti^Jamutlo  iluir^miit:  It  is  said 
that  cold  water  makes  the  child  weakly  and  means  unlucky  hunting." 
As  soon  as  a  woman  has  passed  through  her  birth  taboo  and  again 
moves  freely  about  among  people,  the  child  must  have  a  new  cap 
and  new  small  shoes. 

Various  important  customs  that  were  very  strictly  observed  among 
the  Iglulingmiut  are  not  known  here.  For  instance  mir^ulErtEqutE- 
qArfia:  the  little  bag  of  skin  in  which  were  collected  small  pieces  of 
meat  that  had  been  rubbed  against  the  child's  mouth.  Nor  do  they 
stretch  a  child's  body  after  a  meal,  first  taking  the  child  by  the  ring 
finger  of  the  left  hand  and  the  corresponding  toe  of  the  right  foot, 
blowing  on  the  fingers  and  smacking  the  tongue,  and  then  doing  the 
same  thing  with  the  other  hand  and  foot.  But  they  do  exactly  the 
same  with  all  seal  foetuses,  in  order  that  the  soul  of  the  little  foetus 
may  grow  up  quickly  and  become  a  big  seal  that  will  be  worth  while 
killing.  . 

Every  time  a  mother  with  an  infant  boy  eats,  she  puts  the  boy  on 
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her  lap  and  pretends  to  be  paddlinf,'  a  kayak.  Tills  makes  the  boy  a 
lucky  and  clever  kayak  man. 

When  a  child  loses  one  of  its  milk  teeth  it  should  be  allowed  to 
swallow  it  in  a  piece  of  meat,  the  mother  saying:  kir^uti^Ja'nik. 

At  new  moon  a  niother  must  take  her  little  boy  out  and  show  it 
to  him,  giving  him  a  piece  of  snow  in  his  mouth.  The  moon  is  a  great 
hunter,  and  this  ceremony  gives  lucky  hunting. 

Customs  for  various  events  in  life. 

Menstruating  women  are  considered  to  be  unclean  like  women 
after  child-birth.  They  are  called  a"nA  rtut  or  aklErtut.  They  must 
never  keep  their  condition  secret.  Every  hunter  who  has  a  special 
reason  to  beware  of  their  unclean  state  can  thus  easily  avoid  it.  The 
following  things  are  forbidden  them: 

They  must  not  go  visiting  among  their  neighbours. 

They  must  never  stay  in  snow  huts  where  song  feasts  are  usually 
held. 

They  must  never  make  water  in  a  house  where  there  is  a  young 
man  who  is  considered  to  have  a  very  slender  thread  of  life:  tErEqi- 
Ja"Joq. 

They  must  not  come  out  when  a  hunter  comes  home  with  his  kill, 
nor  must  they  mention  game  animals  by  their  common  names;  if 
forced  to  do  so,  it  must  be  done  in  the  special  language  of  the 
shamans. 

They  must  never  cure  the  skin  of  caribou  legs,  the  skin  used  for 
mittens  and  footwear.  The  same  applies  to  new  mothers  and  women 
who  have  miscarried. 

They  have  the  belief  that  it  is  as  if  something  of  a  person  clings 
to  the  clothing  he  or  she  has  worn.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  old, 
cast-off  clothing  is  treated  circumspectly.  When  it  is  to  be  used  no 
longer  it  must  be  torn  up  at  once.  If  this  is  not  done  it  is  believed  by 
some  that  later  on  in  the  Land  of  the  Sky  they  will  always  walk  about 
in  old  clothes.  Cast-off  clothing  is  thrown  on  to  the  ice  some  way 
from  the  sledge  trails  in  winter;  in  sunmier  it  is  placed  somewhere 
away  from  the  common  paths.  If  clothing  is  to  be  thrown  away  while 
a  family  is  on  a  long  journey,  it  must  be  done  in  a  particular  manner 
if  the  clothing  is  not  to  bring  misfortune.  The  clothes  of  man  and 
wife  are  laid  side  by  side  away  from  all  trails,  while  those  of  the 
children  are  laid  in  a  row  below  the  wife's. 

Among  the  Netsilingmiut  there  is  nothing  against  cutting  the  hair 
short;  it  is  true  that  they  still  have  a  tradition  that  he  who  cuts  his 
hair  also  cuts  part  of  his  soul  away,  but  no  one  pays  any  attention 
to  it. 
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Sickness  and  death. 

All  the  customs  that  are  associated  with  death  are  among  the  most 
important  of  all  and  must  never  be  broken;  if  they  are,  the  deceased 
will  become  a  ghost  that  haunts  people,  or  a  restless  spirit  who  for 
all  time  will  direct  his  wickedness  against  mankind. 

As  soon  as  a  man  or  a  woman  is  approaching  death,  all  sleeping 
rugs  are  taken  out  of  the  house.  If  not.  they  must  be  considered  to  be 
infected. 

Just  before  a  person  breathes  his  last  the  people  must  stand  round 
him  and  say:  "anErnaqErnialErpoq:  He  is  giving  up  the  ghost."  As 
soon  as  he  has  stopped  breathing  all  present  must  utter  cries  of  woe, 
after  which  they  have  to  nagte  voq,  which  means  that  a  certain  fixed 
time  must  be  allowed  to  pass.  It  is  believed  that  the  soul  of  a  dead 
man  stays  by  the  body  four  days,  that  of  a  dead  woman  five  days. 
During  these  days  the  so-called  strict  death  taboo  is  observed  by  all 
in  the  house.  The  deceased  remains  in  the  house,  and  during  nagte  nEq 
his  family  must  stay  by  the  body  and  do  no  work  whatever.  They 
must  not  even  cut  up  the  food  they  are  to  eat,  and,  if  they  are  ortho- 
dox, others  must  prepare  their  food. 

The  dead  are  clad  in  their  underclothing  only.  i.  e.  inner  coat, 
under  trousers  and  stockings.  As  soon^nsj^he^  death  taboo  is  O'^'^'-  t^^^ 
body  must  beJaken  out  of  the  house,  and  this  must  be  done  through 
a  hole  in  the  w^all.  never  through  fhp  pnt|-aprp  pnssnpp  If  in  a  tent, 
the  body  must  go  out  through  the  tent  wall. 

The  nearest  relatives  —  as  a  rule  only  two  men  or  women  —  take 
the  body  out  to  a  place  some  way  from  the  village.  TTiese  men  or 
women  are  called  iigtijut.  If  it  is  winter,  the  body  is  dragged  away  on 
a  sledge;  in  summer  it  is  simply  dragged  along  the  ground  by  means 
of  a  rope  fastened  round  the  ankles.  Dead  are  never  given  a  stone 
grave.  The  corpse  is  laid  out  on  the  ice  without  any  covering.  In  sum- 
mer a  stone  is  laid  by  the.  head,  another  at  the  feet,  and  sometimes  a 
smaller  stone  alongside  the  body.  In  winter  a  block  of  snow  takes  the 
place  of  stones. 

As  soon  as  the  soul  has  left  the  body  it  is  considered  to  be  a  frame 
in  the  actual  sense  of  the  word,  a  case  that  is  no  longer  of  any  use  to 
anybody,  and  therefore  nothing  is  done  to  protect  it  against  beasts  of 
prey  or  roving  dogs.  The  stones  set  about  the  body  are  called  ilo  fra, 
actually:  that  in  which  something  has  been,  from  the  word  ilusimajoq: 
something  enclosed  by  another  thing. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  "funeral"  itself  no  particular  respect  is  shown 
the  body,  and  yet  the  patch  of  soil  on  which  it  is  laid  seems  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  holy  spot,  to  which  they  make  offerings  of 
meat  or  miniature  implements  such  as  weapons,  kayaks  and  the  like. 
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The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  assume  the  dead  man's  soul  now  and 
then  comes  back  to  the  place  where  its  body  was  once  laid.  When 
making  offerings  to  a  burial  place  one  walks  once  round  the  stone 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun. 

When  a  man  or  woman  dies  they  take  all  their  property  with  them. 
Still,  one  may  inherit  from  a  dead  person  if  the  possessions  have 
been  shared  out  before  death.  In  such  cases  the  deceased  will  merely 
have  miniature  copies  of  the  things  given  away. 

When  a  body  has  been  placed  in  ilo'fra,  all  the  thongs  that  hold 
the  skin  shroud  must  be  cut  through.  The  face  must  be  covered  until 
the  moment  when  it  is  placed  in  the  ilo'fra,  and  then  it  is  uncovered. 

The  body  must  be  so  placed  that  it  faces  the  darkness,  i.  e. 
towards  the  west,  with  its  back  to  the  direction  from  which  the  sun 
appears  in  the  morning.  They  say  that  when  he  comes  to  himself  the 
dead  will  turn  towards  the  light;  if  this  is  not  left  to  him  to  do  he 
might  easily  become  a  ghost. 

Only  those  who  are  to  take  the  corpse  to  its  last  resting  place  may 
stay  in  the  house  or  the  tent  at  the  moment  the  sick  person  breathes 
his  last. 

As  soon  as  niigte  iiEq  is  over,  the  whole  village  turns  out  and  moves 
to  a  new  hunting  place;  no  special  rules  are  observed  at  the  new  place 
except  by  the  nearest  relations  of  the  dead. 

A  year  after  a  death  the  deceased's  family  must  go  to  the  ilo'fra 
and  walk  once  round  it  in  the  direction  of  the  sun. 

A  brother  who  has  lost  his  sister,  or  a  sister  who  has  lost  her 
brother,  must  not  for  a  whole  year  pluck  the  hair  of  any  land  or 
marine  animal  or  the  feathers  of  any  bird.  Usually  they  say:  met- 
quia^nEq  ino'nikin'Armat:  To  remove  the  hair  of  anything  gives  a  short 
life.  As  a  consequence,  this  taboo  usually  applies  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  women  who  have  lost  near  relatives.  Nor  may  they  mention  the 
names  of  the  game  animals  in  ordinary  speech,  but  only  in  the 
phraseology  used  by  the  shamans. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  a  village  are  holding  death  taboo  the  fol- 
lowing is  forbidden: 

to  comb  the  hair  or  cut  the  nails, 

to  clean  soapstone  lamps, 

to  feed  dogs, 

to  drive  a  sledge. 

Age  makes  no  diiTerence  at  a  death;  there  is  the  same  taboo  for  a 
little  child  as  for  an  adult. 

When  a  child  dies,  its  clothes  are  preserved  by  the  parents  and  are 
only  placed  by  the  ilo'fra  when  the  family  is  leaving  for  some  other 
district. 
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There  is  nothing  against  eating  the  meat  that  may  be  in  a  house 
when  a  death  occurs;  but  no  one  may  use  the  seal  skins  that  have 
been  in  such  a  house. 

If  a  man  is  compelled  to  go  hunting  at  a  time  when  any  of  his 
neighbours  an-  holding  the  death  taboo,  he  must  stuff  caribou  hair  into 
his  nostrils. 

Four  days  must  pass  before  one  may  eat  a  bearded  seal  killed 
during  the  period  of  a  death  taboo. 

The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  dogs  do  not  gnaw  the  bones 
of  animals  killed  during  a  death  taboo. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  of  food  at  a  village  and  a  man  has  to  go 
sealing  while  the  death  taboo  is  being  held  over  his  wife,  the  seal  he 
catches  must  not  be  eaten  until  nagte'nEq  is  over.  The  first  seal  he  gets 
after  the  end  of  nagte'nEq  must  lie  a  whole  day  without  being  touched. 
The  same  rules  apply  if  it  is  a  caribou  that  is  killed  under  similar 
circumstances. 

No  song  feast  may  be  held  as  long  as  there  is  a  death  taboo  at  a 
village. 

V  i  e  w  s  o  f  1  i  f  e. 

The  earth,  and  everything  belonging  to  it  —  stones,  grass,  turf, 
etc.  —  are  sacred  throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer,  both  at  the 
salmon  places  and  at  nablut;  for  this  reason  alone  stone  huts  must 
never  be  built,  nor  must  one  break  stones,  pluck  grass,  or  wipe  the 
hands  on  grass. 

In  the  earth  there  are  large  eggs,  far  down  inside  the  earth,  eggs 
that  are  called  sila'^Jat:  "Something  that  will  become  Sila".  It  is  said 
that  some  of  these  earth  eggs  were  turned  into  musk  oxen. 

There  are  many  examples  of  how  animals  under  certain  special 
circumstances  may  take  terrible  vengeance.  F'or  instance,  it  is  taboo 
to  smoke  foxes  out  of  their  holes.  The  following  tale  is  told  as  being 
the  cause  of  this  taboo: 

The  revenge  of  the  mother  fox. 
Some  people  once  came  to  Qokitlroq  and  intended  to  put  over  in 
kayaks  bound  together.  At  the  place  where  they  were  to  start  from 
they  found  a  fox  hole,  and  as  they  could  hear  that  there  were  foxes 
inside,  a  fire  was  lighted  to  smoke  them  out.  And  the  fire  was  lighted 
and  the  smoke  poured  in  to  the  foxes. 

Then  suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  from  inside  the  fox  hole  saying: 
"qalume'na  igtin'ame  toqublArpoq   autlA'rse  tikin'ago  nulivkise: 
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there  —  Qaluména  was  sufTocated.  May  you  die  before  you  get  to  the 
new  hunting  place." 

And  then  I  he  mother  fox  leaped  out  of  the  hole,  but  all  the  young 
died. 

Later  on  the  people  ferried  over  Qokitlroq.  They  had  come  from 
lliuleq  and  were  going  to  hunt  the  caribou  that  autumn  at  Malerualik. 
But  out  in  the  middle  of  Qokitlroq  they  were  met  by  a  storm  and  all 
perished. 

That  was  the  revenge  of  the  fox  mother,  and  after  that  no  one 

dare  smoke  foxes  out  of  their  holes.  r..  ,  ,  , 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference between  man  and  animals,  and  that  the  animals,  perhaps  as 
a  memory  of  the  time  when  they  were  sometimes  animals,  sometimes 
humans,  have  to  keep  quite  the  same  taboos  as  humans.  As  a  proof 
of  this  Samik  told  the  following  story: 

The  sick  raven. 

A  shaman  once  came  to  a  sick  raven  who  had  a  bad  leg.  The 
raven  said: 

"It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  a  bad  leg.  I  was  bound  to 
get  a  bad  leg;  I  have  eaten  of  the  corpse  of  an  infant  and  of  a  killed 
caribou  at  the  same  time." 

The  animals  have  taboos  just  like  humans,  and  a  raven  must  not 
eat  of  human  flesh  on  the  same  day  that  it  has  eaten  caribou.  If  it 
does,  it  will  be  sick.  Now  its  neighbours  had  gone  away  hunting  and 
it  was  left  behind,  but  the  shaman  cured  it.  Then  the  raven  thought 
over  what  to  give  in  return,  and  gave  the  shaman  a  dog's  turd.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  hard  for  it  to  find  a  proper  game  animal. 

Told  by 
Manelaq. 


VIII. 

Amulets. 

In  all  old  legends  the  marvellous,  the  incredible,  the  supernatural 
plays  an  extremely  important  part,  in  fact  it  is  the  pivot  of  intrigue 
and  action.  At  the  time  when  they  happened,  great  wonders  were  con- 
stantly being  performed  among  mankind;  and  everything  connected 
with  their  magic,  and  not  least  their  amulets,  had  far  greater  power 
than  nowadays.  Now  people  are  only  people,  and  no  longer  are  they 
master  of  their  own  fate  to  the  same  extent  as  then,  when  their  amu- 
lets at  the  merest  wish  could  turn  them  to  anything  they  liked:  a  sea 
animal,  a  polar  bear,  a  sparrow,  an  ermine,  a  fly,  in  fact  to  a  mussel, 
a  stone,  or  a  piece  of  wood. 

Originally,  people  did  not  wear  nearly  so  many  amulets  as  they 
do  now;  in  fact  most  of  them  had  only  one;  but  on  the  other  hand 
that  one  was  so  much  the  more  active  and  effective  when  there  was 
use  for  it.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  a  feature  running  through  almost 
all  the  traditions  that  the  person  concerned  had  almost  forgotten  he 
had  an  amulet  at  all,  until  some  danger  or  other  threatened  his  life 
and  brought  it  suddenly  to  mind. 

A  father  and  his  three  sons  drift  out  to  sea  on  the  ice  and  land  in 
a  strange  country;  after  going  through  many  adventures  they  finally 
try  to  travel  back  home,  but  by  then  the  ice  has  gone  and  a  great  sea 
separates  them  from  their  village.  The  father  has  no  idea  what  to  do, 
discusses  their  situation  with  his  sons,  until  suddenly,  as  if  by  chance, 
he  remembers  their  amulets.  He  himself  has  a  bear  amulet,  and  two 
of  his  sons  have  the  same;  only  the  youngest  son  has  a  snow  bunting 
for  his  amulet.  Now  in  the  decisive  moment  the  thing  is  to  believe  in 
the  power  of  the  amulet.  If  not,  it  will  not  work.  The  father  jumps 
out  from  a  rock,  well  knowing  that  he  will  drown  if  he  does  not  change 
into  his  amulet  the  moment  he  touches  the  water.  He  throws  himself 
out,  disappears  in  the  waves,  and  a  little  later,  some  way  out  from 
the  shore,  appears  an  old  he-bear  with  a  bald  snout  —  a  sign  of  age. 
It  is  the  old  father.  The  two  sons  follow,  and  they  turn  into  polar 
bears  too;  and  finally  the  youngest  son  throws  himself  out  and  flies 
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out  through  the  air  as  a  snow  bunting.  In  the  form  of  a  snow  bunting 
he  makes  the  journey  over  the  great  sea  with  the  others,  resting  on 
the  heads  of  the  bears  whenever  he  turns  tired.  Thanks  to  the  power 
of  the  amulets  father  and  sons  get  safely  back  \o  their  village. 

That  is  the  way  amulets  have  worked  in  Greenland,  and  it  is  as 
such  that  they  are  also  known  here,  where  once  upon  a  time  one  could 
turn  into  any  sort  of  animal  if  only  one  had  it  as  an  amulet. 

A  man  is  enticed  into  a  troll  house,  where  exit  and  window  stop 
him  like  jaws  that  close  every  time  he  tries  to  get  out;  an  ermine  is 
his  amulet,  and  he  gnaws  his  way  down  through  the  ground  under  the 
house  and  escapes  from  his  enemies. 

A  man  is  attacked  by  a  crown  of  bowmen  who  are  going  to  murder 
him.  He  turns  himself  into  his  amulet,  a  fly,  and  no  one  can  hit  him. 

A  caribou  hunter  is  pursued  by  enemies  who  are  steadily  over- 
taking him;  suddenly  he  remembers  that  a  piece  of  driftwood  is  his 
amulet.  At  that  very  moment  he  disappears  before  his  pursuers,  who 
take  no  notice  of  a  little  wooden  splinter,  an  old  piece  of  dry  drift- 
wood, lying  in  the  grass  not  far  from  the  sea,  at  which  they  have  just 
arrived. 

Igimarasukssuk  ate  his  wives  every  time  he  got  into  need.  After 
the  wives  he  ate  the  children.  Then  it  happened  that  he  married  Ar- 
naqa.  She  knew  nothing  of  what  had  become  of  all  his  former  wives, 
but  she  was  suspicious  because  he  had  taken  a  new  wife  so  often. 
During  a  spell  of  bad  hunting  he  kills  their  little  child,  boils  it  and 
eats  it,  and  when  she  realises  that  he  is  merely  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  kill  her  too,  flees  from  him  one  day  in  order  to  try  to  get  to  her 
brother's  village.  Igimarasukssuk  discovers  her  flight,  sets  out  after 
her,  and  has  almost  caught  up  with  her  as  they  pass  a  point  at  the 
mouth  of  a  fjord.  There  Arnaqa  suddenly  thinks  of  her  amulet,  a 
mussel,  and  she  summons  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  she  rolls  down 
a  slope  into  the  sea,  where  .she  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a 
mussel.  In  that  way  she  saves  her  life. 

Remarkable  is  the  legend  of  the  woman  who  bit  a  black  bear  to 
death  by  turning  herself  into  a  polar  bear  that  was  her  helping  spirit. 
For  there  are  variants  of  this  tale  that  recount  that  she  was  only 
quite  an  ordinary  human,  not  a  shaman,  but  the  fang  of  a  polar  bear 
was  her  amulet,  and  therefore  she  could  turn  into  a  polar  bear  when- 
ever she  was  in  danger.  For  this  reason  it  is  said  that  in  the  old  days 
amulets  were  helping  spirits  of  a  kind  that  people  wore  on  their  per- 
son, and  that  is  why  their  effect  could  be  so  tremendous  Now  they 
have  lost  most  of  their  power,  so  that  one  must  have  a  lot  of  them, 
as  many  as  possible  for  preference.  Nor  can  a  man  turn  himself  into 
an  animal  any  more;  only  the  cleverest  shamans  can  do  that.  Nowa- 
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days  it  is  only  the  numJjer  of  amulets  that  works  as  protector  and 
luck-bringer,  magically  making  mon  unbeatable  in  fights,  giving  them 
luck  on  caribou  hunts,  trout  fishing  and  sealing,  or  making  them 
skilful  bowmen  or  rapid  kayak  men. 

The  question  is  now:  is  it  the  amulet  itself  or  the  spirit  of  the 
object  that  works?  Is  it  the  owl's  claw,  the  swan's  bill,  or  the  ptarmi- 
gan's foot  in  itself,  or  is  it  the  spirit  of  the  animal  that  gives  power? 

After  all  the  investigations  I  made  into  this  question  the  answer 
is  this:  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  object,  the  spirit  of  the  owl,  the  swan,  the 
ptarmigan,  that  come  to  one's  aid  when  that  which  symbolizes  it  is 
worn  on  the  body.  Thus  the  owl's  claw,  the  swan's  bill,  the  ptarmi- 
gan's foot,  etc.  etc.,  are  only  characteristic  symbols  of  the  power  that 
lives  in  the  spirit  of  the  particular  animal. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that,  if  the  ellect  is  to  come,  it  is  also 
necessary  as  a  rule  that  the  amulet  be  placed  outside  certain  places  on 
the  wearer's  body  or  on  the  thing  that  it  is  desired  to  protect  or 
convey  power  to. 

According  to  this  it  might  be  thought  that  an  amulet  always  works 
according  to  its  intention  and  continues  to  do  so,  no  matter  who  may 
be  wearing  it.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  amulet  only  helps  its  first 
particular  owner.  One  must  so  to  say  acquire  one's  amulet  through 
one's  mother  from  infancy. 

Examples  will  now  be  given  of  what  amulets,  and  how  many  of 
them,  individual  persons  may  carry.  No  particular  grouping  will  be 
attempted,  as  I  will  simply  name  them  in  the  order  given  to  me  by 
the  bearer  or  the  bearer's  mother. 

Men's  amiili'ls. 
Seven  amulets,  worn  by  Itqiliq: 

Ptarmigan  head,  carried  at  the  back  of  the  neck:  (ai\utiviuArtO(i) 
makes  one  a  real  man;  bear  teeth,  worn  on  the  chest:  make  one 
frightful;  the  wooden  rim  of  a  skin  scoop  that  has  belonged  to  a  man 
now  dead,  worn  on  the  chest:  brings  luck  when  hunting  caribou  with 
a  kayak;  handle  of  a  skin  bag  used  for  carrying  caribou  blood  —  tied 
to  bow  or  quiver:  brings  lucky  caribou  hunting;  the  bone  of  an  old 
woman's  amaut  thong:  brings  health;  an  old  harpoon  head  placed 
on  the  piece  of  skin  (tuteriAq)  that  the  hunter  stands  on  at  the  breath- 
ing hole:  makes  the  seals  tame;  a  sea  scorpion  as  a  sleeve  amulet: 
brings  good  catches. 

Six  amulets,  worn  by  the  young  man  Pilarqaq: 

Seal  teeth  sewn  on  to  the  band  of  the  hood  of  the  inner  coat:  luck- 
bringing  when  sealing;  the  head  of  a  tern,  sewn  into  the  back  of  the 
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neck  of  the  inner  coat:  makes  him  a  clever  salmon  fisher;  an  ermine, 
sewn  to  the  back  of  the  inner  coat:  makes  him  a  good  runner;  two 
ana"t'at:  miniature  snow  beaters,  sewn  to  the  inner  coat  at  the  height 
of  the  shoulder  blades:  protects  against  evil  spirits;  a  little  bone  im- 
plement called  sa;ijut  for  cleaning  the  inside  of  the  kayak;  this  sa;jfjut 
has  belonged  to  a  deceased  kayak  man  famous  for  his  fast  rowing, 
and  will  now  give  its  new  owner  the  same  skill. 

A  shaman  belt  worn  by  the  shaman  Pujuaq;  to  the  belt  are 
fastened: 

A  bone  figure  representing  his  helping  spirit  Alagkarjuaq:  gives 
him  visions  and  inspiration;  a  small  spirit  whip:  protects  him  from 
evil  spirits;  fringing  of  white  caribou  skin:  brings  luck  when  sealing. 

Amulet  belonging  to  Satlaqé: 

A  salmon  skin,  preserved  in  his  tool  box:  brings  him  luck  when 
fishing  for  salmon. 

Amulet  worn  by  Kusaq: 

Metatarsal  bone  of  a  wolf:  will  make  him  a  good  runner. 
Four  amulets  worn  by  Naujaq: 

The  skin  of  a  manuilisalik  (lapland  bunting)  placed  in  the" 
neck  band  of  the  inner  coat;  has  the  following  effect:  it  makes  the 
beard  grow,  but  also  gives  good  words  and  expressions  to  use  in  lam- 
poon songs;  wolverine  hair  sewn  into  the  coat  collar:  also  makes  the 
beard  grow;  waistbelt  of  owl  claw:  makes  strong  fists;  a  spider:  makes 
the  wearer  a  good  craftsman;  is  especially  effective  if  sometimes  it  is 
used  for  stroking  in  between  one's  fingers. 

Amulet  belt  worn  by  Aquissoq;  it  is  worn  round  the  waist  outside 
the  coat,  and  to  the  thong  itself  are  fastened: 

A  seal's  snout  and  a  harpoon  head:  bring  lucky  sealing;  two 
miniature  whips,  which  are  especially  intended  for  spirits;  if  one  is 
pursued  by  a  to'nrAq,  one  lashes  the  whip  in  his  direction.  When 
a  young  man  receives  a  spirit  whip  he  has  always  been  requested 
to  procure  one  by  some  spirit  he  has  met  and  who  has  been  friendly 
towards  him. 

Amulet  worn  by  the  boy  unaq: 

Caribou  hair  which  in  the  mouth  of  a  shaman  has  been  turned 
into  a  piece  of  caribou  fat,  worn  sewn  into  the  coat:  makes  the  wearer 
clever  at  shamanizing. 

Seven  amulets  worn  by  the  boy  Tuitssuaq: 

A  hare's  ear  sewn  into  the  hood  of  his  coat:  makes  him  an  ar^u- 
tivik:  a  proper  man,  with  a  grave  and  stern  appearance;  a  musk-ox 
tooth,  sewn  on  to  the  breastpiece  of  the  sleeve  of  his  inner  coat:  brings 
luck  in  salmon  fishing;  the  front  teeth  of  a  caribou  and  a  piece  of 
caribou  skin:  bring  luck  when  caribou  hunting;  bear  hair:  makes 


Top:  Man's  belt  with  a  fox's  metatarsal  bone,  which  will  make  him  a  fast  and 
enduring  runner.  Belts  are  always  worn  outside  the  outer  coat.  —  Middle:  Strip 
of  skin  decorated  with  a  close  row  of  seal  teeth.  It  belonged  to  a  young  hunter 
Pilarqaq  and  was  sewn  on  to  the  neck-band  of  his  inner  coat.  Thus  placed  il 
gave  luck  when  sealing.  —  Bottom:  The  shaman  Unaleq's  belt.  The  many  models 
of  flensing  krtives  and  snow  knives,  carved  in  horn,  are  to  protect  him  againsi 

evil  spirits. 


Belt  of  strips  of  caribou  skin,  indicating  that  the  wearer  is  a  shaman  and 
otherwise  giving  him  luck  in  all  his  doings. 


Top:  Trout  skin,  ensuring  good  catches;  is  not  worn  on  the  clothing  but  is  kept 
in  a  tool  box.  —  Bottom  left:  Skin  of  a  red-striped  loon:  a  kayak  amulet,  ensuring 
great  speed.  —  Bottom  right:  Belt  of  owl's  claws:  gives  strong  fists. 


Top:  Amulet  belt  worn  by  Itqilik's  son  Tiigaq  from  Eqornangerfik,  North  Somer- 
set Island.  The  belt  itself  is  of  the  thick  neck  skin  of  a  musk-ox  killed  by  his 
father.  It  is  decorated  with  objects  found  at  a  Tuneq  settlement,  including  a  snow 
knife  of  whale  bone  and  pieces  of  bone  for  use  as  skin  stretchers.  There  are  also 
bear,  seal  and  caribou  teeth,  all  killed  by  his  father.  The  belt  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  boy  against  danger  and  make  him  a  clever  hunter.  —  On  the  right:  a 
Tuneq  snow  knife,  found  by  a  man  now  dead  and  used  as  a  belt  amulet  by  the 
boy  Satlaqé.  It  makes  him  strong  and  enduring  as  a  Tuneq  and  lucky  at  hunting. 
—  Below:  Amulet  belt  decorated  with  bear  teeth:  gives  good  luck  when  hunting 

bear. 


1)  Head  of  a  great  northern  di\er  sewn  to  the  hood  of  the  boy  Tuitsuaq:  give  him 
manly  qualities.  2)  Brow-band  decorated  with  a  bee  grub  sewn  into  the  skin  and 
worn  by  the  woman  Quglioq  for  her  son:  will  give  him  a  strong  head.  3)  The 
front  teeth  of  a  caribou  with  a  strip  of  caribou  skin,  fastened  to  the  breast  on  the 
inner  coat  of  a  boy:  ensures  luck  when  hunting  caribou.  4)  A  piece  of  the  ice- 
scoop  of  a  dead  hunter,  fastened  to  the  back  of  a  boy's  inner  coat:  gives  luck 
when  sealing.  5)  Tarsal  bone  of  a  wolf,  worn  on  the  inner  coal  of  the  man 
Kusaq:  to  make  him  a  fast  runner.  6)  Ermine  skin  worn  on  the  back  of  a  man's 
inner  coat  to  give  strength  and  dexterity.  —  Below,  to  right:  Amulet  belt  worn 
by  the  girl  Tugaq  for  a  future  son:  a  swan's  bill,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  that 
her  children  will  be  boys.  Owl  claws:  powerful  fists.  Ptarmigan  claws:  quickfooted. 
Bear  teeth:  to  make  him  fat.  Gull  heads:  to  give  luck  when  fishing  for  trout. 
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him  a  lucky  bear  hunter;  caribou  ear:  a  hicky  caribou  hunter;  head 
of  a  great  northern  diver:  gives  him  manly  qualities  in  general. 
Six  amulets  worn  by  the  boy  Nånaoq: 

Sewn  on  to  the  back  of  his  inner  coat:  a  Tuneq  harpoon  head: 
brings  luck  when  breathing-hole  hunting;  a  raven  skin  and  raven 
head:  makes  him  invisible  to  the  caribou  at  the  crossing  places;  the 
head  of  a  red-throated  diver  and  of  a  gull:  bring  luck  in  salmon 
fishing;  finally,  as  a  special  kayak  amulet,  the  skin  of  a  red-throated 
diver:  makes  him  a  fast  kayak  man. 

Twenty-one  amulets  worn  by  the  boy  Tugaq: 

This  boy  possesses  a  complete  equipment  of  amulets.  It  can  be 
seen  from  it  that  some  of  them  are  from  close  relations  who  have 
excelled  by  their  skill:  amulet  inner  coat,  where  at  the  right  and  left 
shoulder,  side  by  side  are  the  glands  of  a  musk  ox  and  a  bear  just 
inside  them;  just  above  the  armhole  of  both  right  and  left  sleeves  are 
sewn  in  the  sinews  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  musk  ox:  give  good  shoul- 
ders; a  bow  string,  running  like  a  scarf  from  left  to  right:  makes  him 
a  good  bowman;  at  the  right  sleeve  band  is  a  skin  thimble:  makes  him 
able  to  sew;  above  the  right  sleeve  band  the  skin  of  a  heart  and, 
beside  it,  soot  from  a  Tunrit  cooking  pot:  both  give  vigour;  almost  at 
the  middle  of  the  left  sleeve  is  a  sinew  from  the  bear's  paw  joint:  gives 
strength;  at  its  side  a  piece  of  bear  tongue,  seal  snouts  and  a  piece 
of  a  harpoon  line:  all  make  him  clever  at  sealing;  an  amulet  belt, 
decorated  with  the  teeth  of  musk  oxen  and  bears  from  the  animals 
killed  by  his  uncle  Qipingassoq;  another  amulet  belt  that  has  belonged 
to  his  father  Itqileq;  a  third  belt  of  skin,  decorated  with  bear  teeth 
of  his  own  kill:  all  these  belts  give  him  skill  as  a  sealer  and  hunter. 
Finally,  the  equipment  is  completed  with  a  kayak  amulet,  consisting 
of  the  skin  he  was  wiped  with  when  he  emerged  from  his  mother's 
womb:  to  protect  him  when  he  goes  to  sea. 

Eighty  amulets  worn  by  the  boy  Tertåq: 

The  culmination,  however,  is  reached  both  quantitatively  and 
differentially  by  the  "amulet  boy"  Arssautilik  Tertåq,  who  possesses 
the  following  imposing  objects:  hair  from  the  temples  of  an  old  man, 
sewn  into  the  hood  where  it  goes  over  the  temples:  long  life;  hair  of 
an  old  man  sewn  to  the  hood  at  the  temples:  strength;  raven  skin, 
fastened  under  the  chin:  he  will  come  unseen  upon  the  caribou  at  the 
crossing  places;  foot  of  an  arctic  gull  and  of  a  tern,  tooth  of  a  young 
fox,  sewn  on  to  the  hood:  luck  in  hunting;  lamp  moss  (maneq)  sewn 
in  skin  and  fastened  to  the  hood:  health;  two  drag  lines  for  seals 
(orjiutit),  belonged  to  his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  worn  sewn  to 
the  hood:  luck  when  sealing;  head  of  a  red-throated  diver  with  its 
stomach  hanging  to  it  and  with  white  fringing  of  caribou  skin,  worn 
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over  the  shoulders:  luck  when  fishing  for  salmon;  twelve  caribou  ears 
sewn  over  back  and  shoulders:  luck  in  hunting;  sewn  over  the  back 
below  the  caribou  ears  a  piece  of  seaweed  (quaja't)  enclosed  in  seal 
skin:  the  kayak  will  not  ship  water  in  a  high  sea;  dog  harness,  put 
on  him  like  real  dog  harness:  will  make  him  strong  when  fighting; 
the  head  skin  of  a  bear  is  hanging  to  the  harness:  strength;  head 
skin  of  a  bearded  seal,  also  hanging  to  the  harness:  endurance;  a 
strip  of  the  skin  of  a  bearded  seal  to  which  hang  seven  bear  teeth, 
worn  as  a  scarf:  health  and  strength;  a  stickleback,  a  model  kayak 
and  a  gadfly,  sewn  from  the  shoulders  downwards:  rapidity  as  a 
kayak  man;  sewn  into  the  left  sleeve  seven  seal  snouts:  luck  when 
sealing;  on  the  left  sleeve  band  a  piece  of  skin  from  a  caribou  leg 
killed  by  the  father:  makes  him  a  fast  runner;  sewn  to  the  right 
wrist-band  the  band  of  the  inner  coat  of  an  old  man:  a  sure  arm. 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  number  it  is  impossible  to  place  them 
all  at  special  parts  of  the  body;  the  following  are  therefore  spread 
about  wherever  they  could  be  placed  on  the  front  and  back  of  the 
inner  coat:  ten  seal  snouts  and  an  old  harpoon  head  from  a  grave 
find:  lucky  sealing;  a  fox  penis:  he  will  not  miss  a  seal  blowing  at 
its  breathing  hole;  the  skin  of  a  seal  head:  luck  in  breathing-hole 
hunting;  feet  of  red-throated  diver:  make  him  a  fast  kayak  man; 
the  snout  skin  of  a  caribou:  makes  him  just  as  sure  as  a  kayak  man 
as  the  caribou  is  a  swimmer;  wolf  hair  sewn  into  a  piece  of  seal  skin, 
on  which  the  hair  is  inside:  makes  him  good  at  chasing  caribou  down 
to  the  crossing  places;  two  caribou  teeth  from  upper  and  lower  jaw: 
luck  in  caribou  hunting;  a  tern's  head:  makes  him  a  good  salmon 
fisher;  seal  claw  from  the  fore  flipper:  strength  in  the  arm;  the 
"gristly  bone"  of  a  caribou  heart:  strength  and  accuracy  with  the 
bow;  a  willow  wand:  makes  him  strong  and  enduring;  two  firestones: 
hardness  and  firmness  in  fisticuffs;  head  of  a  wolverine:  strength; 
dog's  tooth:  makes  him  good  at  hitting  when  fighting;  fox's  foot:  he 
will  get  up  to  his  prey  unseen;  beads  drawn  on  a  string  ending  in  a 
piece  of  cartridge,  flint  point  and  a  piece  of  bone  that  has  belonged 
to  the  Tunrit:  luck  in  all  kinds  of  hunting;  caribou  hair,  turned  into 
caribou  fat  by  a  shaman:  health  and  old  age;  tooth  of  a  bear  killed 
by  an  old  man:  health,  strength  and  old  age;  an  old  man's  brow 
band:  saves  him  from  pains  in  the  head;  stump  of  a  flensing  knife 
that  has  belonged  to  the  shaman  Iksivalitaq:  gives  him  ability  as  a 
shaman. 

Amulet  worn  by  the  boy  Tulorialik: 

An  ermine,  fastened  to  the  back  of  his  inner  coat:  serves  to  make 
him  fleet  of  foot. 

Amulet  worn  by  the  boy  Pangaliginartoq: 


The  boy  Tertåq's  amulet,  front  view  (see  p.  271). 


The  boy  Tcrlaq's  niniilcl-roat,  back  view. 
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Skin  of  a  marmot  sewn  to  his  inner  coat:  bears  will  not  attack 
him. 

As  will  already  appear  from  what  has  been  recounted  in  the  fore- 
going, the  sphere  of  influence  of  amulets  is  very  wide  and  spans  over 
all  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life.  There  are  amulets  for  prac- 
tically everything,  both  more  common  ones  and  those  that  are  strictly 
special  in  their  effect.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  in  particular: 

Men  who  have  many  amulets  and  have  received  a  careful  training 
and  rearing  through  shamans  in  order  that  evil  spirits  will  keep  away 
from  them,  do  not  have  the  same  taboo  attached  to  their  kill  as  other 
people.  Thus  one  is  welcome  to  break  the  bones  of  animals  shot  with 
the  bow  and  arrow  by  such  men,  and  bones  from  their  kill  may  be 
gnawed  by  dogs,  for  it  is  said:  lErii\nArtut  tErir|^nArtita"lEra'i\amik 
ur^usuErpaktut:  When  too  much  taboo  is  connected  with  animals  killed 
by  men  who  have  many  amulets  and  moreover  are  subject  to  much 
taboo,  these  men  do  not  get  their  game. 

To  conclude,  a  list  is  given  below  of  the  most  common  amulets 
worn  by  men  in  general: 

A  blue-bottle,  sewn  into  skin  and  put  into  the  back  of  the  hood: 
gives  the  ability  to  get  home  safely;  even  people  who  have  perished 
through  accident  may  revive  again  and  come  home  (ai^ERArtu^Jat) ; 
an  old  man's  hair  sewn  into  the  hood:  long  life;  the  skin  of  an  ermine 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  hood  becames  .oqilasa"ta' :  that  which  makes 
one  run  quickly;  fuklErun'Aq:  rosewort,  worn  either  on  the  hood  of 
the  inner  coat  or  one  on  each  shoulder:  gives  health  (nakorsinArtaq) : 
the  shoulder  sinew  of  a  bear,  worn  on  the  shoulder  of  the  inner  coat: 
strength;  human  hair,  sewn  on  the  back  just  at  the  left  shoulder: 
screens  from  sickness  and  gives  old  age;  a  stickleback,  a  model  kayak 
and  a  gadfly,  and  feet  of  red-throated  diver,  sewn  over  the  back: 
quickness  as  a  kayak  man;  a  piece  of  seawed,  sewn  into  seal 
skin  and  fastened  over  the  back  under  the  caribou  ear  on  the  coat: 
the  kayak  will  not  ship  water  in  a  high  sea;  the  beak  of  a  gull, 
sewn  on  the  right  sleeve  a  little  way  above  the  wrist-band:  brings 
luck  when  salmon  fishing;  old  bands  worn  sewn  to  the  wrist-bands 
of  a  new  coat:  a  long  life;  the  genitals  of  a  she-bear,  sewn  behind  the 
trousers  at  the  band:  a  young  man  will  be  lucky  at  bear  hunting,  he 
will  always  be  on  the  path  of  bears;  for  just  as  the  genitals  of  the 
she-bear  are  the  certain  way  along  which  its  urine  will  go,  the 
young  man  will  be  sure  to  go  there  where  bears  come;  a  belt  of 
the  metatarsal  bones  of  a  fox:  makes  him  a  fast  runner  of  great  en- 
durance; a  blue-bottle  sewn  into  the  flap  of  the  coat  at  the  rear:  great 
speed  in  the  kayak  (suk'anArtut) ;  such  a  blue-bottle  was  Inugtuk's 
uncle's  only  amulet,  and  no  one  could  keep  up  with  him  in  a  kayak; 
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a  niigtorAq:  Ihe  togj^le  of  an  old  woman's  trouser  thong,  sewn  to  one 
side  of  tlie  inner  coat:  protects  from  illness;  necklace  of  bear  teeth 
worn  outside  the  coat:  strength  and  endurance;  the  skin  of  a  salmon, 
which  has  merely  to  be  preserved,  and  need  not  be  worn  on  the  per- 
son: makes  a  clever  salmon  fisher:  the  plant  taluf'ait:  gives  the  <me 
who  wears  it  quick  and  powerful  dogs  (qir^miciArir^nArtut) ;  the  skin 
of  a  caribou  snout:  makes  a  man  just  as  sure  in  his  kayak  as  a  caribou 
swimming  in  the  water;  a  mii\Dq  (water  beetle),  sewn  on  to  a  boy's 
hood  band  opposite  the  eyes  and  temples:  strong  temples  and  power- 
ful eye  sockets:  ornamented  musk-ox  horn  sewn  on  to  the  shoulders: 
strength;  a  small  piece  of  the  pad  of  a  fox's  foot  sewn  on  top  of  a  boy's 
kamik:  he  will  not  easily  fall  through  thin  ice  when  as  an  adult  later 
on  he  has  to  catch  seal  from  dangerous  ice;  a  small  flounder:  will  pro- 
tect him  later  in  life  when  he  meets  strange  people. 


Women's  amulets. 
It  is  very  characteristic  that  when  women  wear  amulets,  and 
especially  when  these  are  many,  it  is  most  often  not  for  their  own 
benefit  but  for  their  sons;  even  little  girls  wear  amulets  for  their  future 
sons. 

Amulet  belt  worn  by  Nålungiaq  for  the  benefit  of  her  son;  the 
following  objects  were  fastened  to  it: 

Head  and  feet  of  a  red-throated  diver  and  of  an  eider  duck,  as 
well  as  the  tail  bones  of  a  seal:  will  make  him  lucky  when  sealing;  a 
gull's  foot:  will  make  him  a  good  salmon  hsher. 

Eight  amulets  worn  by  Utsunapik  for  her  son: 

Metatarsal  bone  of  a  fox  and  ptarmigan  feet:  make  him  a  good 
runner;  qAritArmiuhluit,  literally:  "brain  contents",  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  head  of  white  men's  dried  cod,  found  at  Ross' 
winter  harbour:  considered  to  be  a  particularly  active  amulet,  giving 
luck  on  all  kinds  of  hunting;  waistbelt  for  an  old  amaut.  to  which 
the  following  were  fastened:  a  harpoon  head  that  has  belonged  to  a 
Tuneq,  and  a  seal  jaw,  used  as  a  toggle  on  another  amaut:  give  luck 
when  sealing;  hare  ears:  give  keen  hearing. 

Eleven  amulets  worn  by  the  shaman  woman  Utsugpagliik  for  her 
son: 

The  skin-like  outer  covering  of  a  seal's  liver  (tir|^uit  naciup  aksitai 
or  maniErue'),  sewn  up  in  the  head  along  with  the  top  edge  of  the 
hood:  will  make  the  son  a  good  seal  hunter;  hair  of  an  old  woman, 
worn  on  the  shoulders:  makes  him  vigorous;  five  caribou  front  teeth, 
sewn  to  the  breast  of  the  inner  coat:  will  make  him  a  good  caribou 
hunter;  a  shaman  belt,  consisting  of  strips  of  caribou  skin:  will  give 


Top,  to  lefl:  Belt  worn  by  the  woman  Nålungiaq  for  the  benefit  of  her  son  Nor- 
(jaut:  Eiderchick  heads  and  feel  make  him  a  good  seal  hunter.  Head  of  a  loon 
and  its  feet,  and  a  gull's  foot,  give  luck  when  fishing  for  salmon.  Caudal  vertre- 
bra  of  a  young  seal:  a  good  seal  hunter.  —  To  right:  Amulets  worn  by  the 
shaman  woman  Utsugpaglaq  for  her  little  son,  who  some  day  will  take  them 
over  himself.  From  left  to  right:  Owl's  foot,  gives  powerful  fists.  The  boy's  first 
stockiiiig:  will  protect  his  soul  later  in  life.  The  forehead  skin  of  a  caribou,  used 
for  wiping  him  clean  when  he  was  born,  is  an  effective  charm  when  hunting 
caribou.  Piece  of  a  shaman  belt  with  strips  of  caribou  skin,  to  give  the  boy 
powers  as  a  shaman.  His  first  cap  will  make  his  soul  strong  and  shelter  him 
from  sickness.  —  Below:  Man's  belt  decorated  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  a  wolf: 
makes  strong  legs  and  quick  runners. 
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Top  left:  Underjaws  of  seals,  hanging  over  the  lamp  of  the  woman  Quglioq,  from 
her  husband's  last  season's  catch:  to  make  her  son  lucky  vvhen  sealing.  —  Top 
right:  Amulet  belt  worn  by  the  girl  Qaqortingneq  (see  p.  275).  —  Bottom  left: 
Mask  of  the  Arviligjuarmio-shaman  Unaleq.  Every  mask  has  a  spirit,  and  when 
the  shaman  uses  the  mask  on  special  occasions,  the  spirit  of  the  mask  takes  up 
its  abode  in  him  and  gives  him  superhuman  powers.  —  Bottom  right:  Amulet  belt 
decorated  with  various  objects  found  in  ruined  houses  of  the  Tunrit:  Hoof  of  a 
caribou  calf,  harpoon  head,  trace  buckle,  a  harpoon  rest  from  a  kayak,  a  frag- 
ment of  an  old  pair  of  snow  goggles,  a  fragment  of  a  snow  knife,  etc.,  give  health 

and  luck  in  hunting. 
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him  ability  as  a  shaman;  four  seal  snouts  caught  by  her  son-in-law, 
sewn  to  the  front  flap  on  her  coat:  will  make  her  son  a  good  seal 
hunter;  the  cap  her  son  first  wore  when  newly  born,  worn  on  her 
inner  coat:  will  bring  him  luck  when  hunting;  the  first  small,  short, 
skin  socks  the  boy  had,  likewise  sewn  to  her  inner  coat:  give  health; 
an  owl's  foot:  gives  strong  fists;  the  great  foot  sinew  of  a  caribou 
(qArLiuJaq):  will  make  him  a  good  runner;  a  caribou  antler  which, 
after  having  been  shed  by  the  animal,  has  been  gnawed  by  another 
caribou,  and  also  a  caribou's  forehead  skin  used  for  wiping  the  blood 
from  the  boy  when  he  was  born:  luck  when  hunting  caribou  (the 
latter  expressly  stated  as  having  been  learned  from  the  Kitlinermiut) . 

Ten  amulets  worn  by  the  woman  Quvlioq  for  her  son: 

A  bee  and  its  young  sewn  into  skin  and  used  as  a  brow  band: 
gives  a  strong  head,  especially  in  fisticuffs;  hair  sewn  to  the  hood  of 
the  inner  coat:  will  screen  him  from  headache;  a  bow  string,  sewn  on 
in  a  line  from  the  shoulders  down  over  the  waist  like  a  scarf:  will 
make  him  a  good  bowman;  seal  claws,  sewn  on  at  the  armholes: 
strength;  katjuaq  (the  sinew  of  a  seal's  fore  flipper),  sewn  to  the  upper 
arm  of  the  inner  coat:  strong  arms;  seal  snouts,  sewn  in  a  line  round 
her  waist:  luck  in  breathing-hole  hunting;  nigvik  (the  inner  part  of 
a  seal  gut),  sewn  on  the  stomach  outside  her  own  intestine:  a  healthy 
and  strong  stomach;  long  hair  taken  from  a  caribou's  throat,  called 
tuktup  ujamia  (the  caribou's  necklace) :  screens  from  pains  and  sick- 
ness in  the  throat;  seal  lower  jaws,  all  from  her  husband's  kill, 
hanging  by  her  lamp:  give  him  luck  when  sealing. 

Amulet  belt  worn  by  the  old  woman  Kagtarssuk  for  the  benefit  of 
her  little  adoptive  son  Unaq,  with  the  following  objects  sewn  on: 

Five  small  hare  foetuses:  give  healthy  intestines;  a  piece  of  a  very 
old  ice  pick  of  horn,  used  for  straightening  up  breathing  holes:  luck 
when  sealing;  two  ermine  skins:  ability  as  a  hunter:  two  raven  heads: 
good  hunting  shares. 

Amulet  worn  by  the  old,  woman  Qimeq: 

A  skin  bag,  contents  unknown:  has  life-giving  power;  she  does 
not  know  w^hat  is  in  the  bag;  it  has  belonged  to  one  of  her  dead 
relatives,  Sorfvaluk,  who  died  before  Qimeq  was  born;  the  charac- 
teristic feature  about  this  is  that  even  an  object  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  known  can  have  effective  powers  if  only  it  is  sufficiently  old. 

Amulet  belt  worn  by  the  little  girl  Qaqortingneq  on  the  outside  of 
her  coat  for  the  benefit  of  her  future  sons:  has  the  following  objects 
sewn  on: 

Ptarmigan  head  and  foot:  impart  the  properties  of  the  ptarmigan: 
fast  and  enduring  as  a  runner;  an  ermine:  will  make  him  strong, 
quick,  dexterous  and  enduring  as  a  walker  and  runner:  the  foot  of 
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a  red-throated  diver:  will  make  him  a  clever  kayak  man  who  does 
not  easily  capsize;  head  and  feet  of  a  gull:  will  give  the  properties  of  a 
gull:  a  clever  salmon  fisher;  head,  claw  and  stomach  of  a  raven:  will 
bring  luck  to  his  hunting  companions,  so  that  he  will  get  many  hunt- 
ing shares  when  he  does  not  make  a  kill  himself;  the  raven  has  the 
peculiarity  that  it  will  always  be  present  where  a  kill  is  made;  a 
hare's  head:  will  give  him  a  short  and  handsome  nose  like  a  hare. 

Finally,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  amulets  most  frequently 
worn  by  women  generally: 

A  fox's  penis,  fastened  to  the  front  flap  of  the  coat  of  a  pregnant 
woman:  the  child  she  will  bear  will  be  a  boy;  the  flower  of  the 
plant  ar^ufak  sewn  on  to  the  shoulders:  gives  growth  and  strength; 
the  flower  must  be  plucked  while  the  child  is  small,  and  every  time  it 
is  to  have  the  breast  the  flower  is  placed  upright  on  the  platform 
above  the  lamp-place  or  in  front  of  the  mother  and  the  child  on  the 
platform  in  the  tent. 

Amulet  worn  by  a  woman  with  an  infant  son: 

A  raven's  claw  or  a  piece  of  hard  wood  used  as  a  toggle  on  the 
amaut  strap.  When  the  boy  grows  up  he  will  use  this  strap  as  a  belt, 
and  the  raven's  claw  or  the  piece  of  wood  as  a  belt  buckle;  this  will 
give  him  a  strong  life. 

The  plant  talufait  makes  children  grow  up  quickly  (piorisa"tit).. 

The  following  amulets  are  especially  intended  for  little  girls: 

A  quksa"nAq  (small  fish  that  darts  about  in  salt  water  among  the 
stones  of  the  beach  it  is  very  quick  and.  when  one  tries  to  seize  it,  it 
winds  round  one's  hand) ;  it  is  worn  sewn  on  to  the  inner  coat  and  its 
effect  is  that  the  girl  will  one  day  be  the  mother  of  a  son. 

Amulet  belt  worn  by  a  girl  for  the  benefit  of  her  future  son,  with 
the  following  objects  sewn  on: 

Swan's  beak:  makes  certain  that  the  child  will  be  a  boy;  bear 
teeth:  give  a  fat  son;  owl's  claws:  give  him  strong  fists,  which  never 
let  go  once  they  have  taken  hold;  ptarmigan's  head  and  feet:  make 
him  a  fast  runner;  gull's  head  and  feet  and  a  small  decoy-fish  of 
bone:  make  him  a  clever  salmon  fisher. 

Two  amulets  worn  by  a  little  girl  for  her  own  benefit: 

A  piece  of  a  caribou  muzzle,  sewn  on  to  her  inner  coat  either  on 
both  sleeves  or  only  on  one:  makes  her  a  quick  and  clever  seamstress; 
the  stitch-like  patterns  of  a  salmon  skin:  Eqaluit  kilo"Jai:  give  fine, 
strong  stitches. 

Special  kayak  amulets  are: 

A  snipe  and  its  young,  red-throated  diver,  great  northern  diver, 
eider  duck,  lemming,  ermine,  fox,  hare,  fjord  seal  (the  skin  of  its 
head  and  its  uterus). 


Top:  Ainuk't  belt  worn  by  the  girl  Qaqortingneq  for  the  benefit  of  her  future 
son.  On  the  belt  are,  from  left  to  right:  a  ptarmigan  foot  and  head,  to  make  the 
boy  a  quick  runner.  The  foot  of  a  great  northern  diver:  a  skilful  kayak  man. 
\  gull  head  and  feet:  clever  fisherman.  The  head  of  a  hare  gives  a  short  and 
handsome  nose.  The  skin  of  an  ermine:  strong  and  adroit  runner.  A  raven  head 
with  the  stomach  and  foot  attached:  to  give  him  many  hunting  shares.  — 
Bottom:  to  left:  ■\mulet  necklace,  bear  teeth  of  his  own  kill,  worn  by  Qaqorting- 
neq: give  strength  and  endurance.  —  Bottom,  to  right:  A  strip  of  skin  decorated 
with  musk-ox  teeth:  give  luck  when  hunting  musk-oxen.  Worn  round  the  neck 
band  of  the  inner  coat  by  a  man  among  the  Utkuhikjalingmiul  of  Netsilik 

descent. 


Top  lefl:  Shaman  belt  cut  out  of  a  caribou  belly-skin,  where  the  hair  is  longest, 
not  only  indicates  that  the  wearer  is  a  shaman  but  also  makes  him  a  lucky 
hunter.  —  Top  right:  Belt  with  fox  bones  gives  strong  and  quick  legs.  —  Bottom: 
Amulets  kept  by  the  woman  Quglioq  for  the  benefit  of  her  future  son.  They  con- 
sist of:  seal  claws,  which  will  some  day  be  sewn  on  to  the  boy's  inner  coat  at 
the  armhole,  and  will  give  him  strength.  Seal  snouts,  to  be  sewn  round  the  waist 
of  the  inner  coal:  give  luck  at  Ihe  breathing  holes.  Sinews  from  the  fore  flipper 
of  a  seal,  sewn  to  Ihe  upper  arm  and  giving  sirength.  And  finally,  in  Ihe  middle  of 
the  belt  the  so-called  "Nigvik":  lhal  by  with  Ihe  guts  are  fastened  to  the  stomach, 
lo  be  sewn  to  the  inner  coal  outside  the  boy's  intestines  to  give  him  a  healthy 

and  strong  stomach. 
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The  following,  however,  are  considered  to  be  the  most  powerful: 
A  caribou  bull  or  male  seal  without  a  penis;  by  this  is  meant  ani- 
mals of  the  size,  appearance  and  figure  of  male  animals  hut  genitals 
like  female  animals;  the  uterus  of  such  an  animal  is  dried  and  folded 
up  inside  the  kayak  and  gives  it  a  very  high  speed. 

Finally,  certain  amulets  can  give  inanimate  objects  special  pro- 
perties: 

A  snow  beater,  laid  right  at  the  back  of  the  platform  of  a  housr 
or  tent:  protects  against  evil  spirits  and  is  called  a  platform  amulet. 


IX. 

Magic  words. 

Magic  words  are  addressed  either  to  the  spirits  of  the  air  or  to 
the  souls  of  departed  humans  or  animals.  They  can  procure  the 
healing  of  sickness,  lay  snow  storms,  or  cause  game  animals  to  let 
themselves  be  killed  by  a  hunter. 

Some  of  them  have  their  own  melodies,  which  are  always  very 
monotonous  and  must  be  sung  slowly.  Others,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  merely  to  be  spoken  in  a  whisper,  but  distinctly  and  repeated 
again  and  again. 

They  are  sung  or  uttered  according  to  subject  and  purpose,  either 
inside  a  house  in  the  early  morning,  before  anyone  has  trodden  the 
floor,  or  outside  in  the  open  air  at  a  place,  far  from  the  beaten  track, 
where  there  are  no  footprints  of  man.  It  is  the  usual  thing  that  or- 
dinary speech  is  not  employed,  but  the  special  language  of  the 
shamans.  Sometimes  they  make  use  of  ancient  words  that  have  fallen 
into  disuse  in  daily  parlance,  or  vague  and  incomprehensible  phrases 
all  intended  to  increase  the  effect  and  mysteriousness. 

Magic  words  descend  from  father  to  son,  but  may  also  be  bought 
for  a  good  price  of  a  shaman.  As  soon  as  one  has  imparted  magic 
words,  magic  prayers  or  magic  songs  to  another,  they  only  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  new  owner,  who  must  never  utter  them  where  others 
can  hear  them. 

Magic  words 

to  procure  good  hunting  for  men  in  strange  lands. 

kaiyuname- 
I  am  ashamed. 
ilEran-ame* 

I  feel  anxious  and  perplexed 
a-nama  ivna 

My  grandmother,  she  there, 

kivfArsEra-r^a 

Sent  me  on  an  errand, 
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pilisEra-r^a. 

Sent  me  out  to  seek. 

ma"r|a  kivfArtortur|a- 

Hither         I  have  an  errand 

ari-uti'^'jAra'tanut 

After  the  dear  game 

pisukauta-nut 

After  the  dear  foxes, 

ilÉrasATsin-Armria. 

But  I  am  only  made  anxious  and  perplexed. 

kar|'uname-k 

I  am  ashamed 

ilEran-ame-k. 

I  am  anxious  and  perplexed. 
ama"malo 

And  my  great-grandmother 
nirLiumalo 

And  my  grandmother 

pilisEra-ri-a, 

Sent  me  out  to  seek, 

kivfArsEraT^a 

Sent  me  out  on  an  errand, 
ma^r^a  kivfArtorturj^a 
Hither         I  have  an  errand 
arL-uti*^jAra'ta-nut 
After  the  dear  game 
kumAruara'ta-nut, 
After  the  dear  caribou, 
ilErasA"rsin-ArLuria 

But  I  am  only  made  anxious  and  perplexed, 

kar^^'uname- 

I  am  ashamed 

ilEran-ame- 

I  am  ashamed  and  perplexed. 


Magic  words 
bring  luck  on  a  caribou  hunt. 

kumAruAq  niuto-q 

You,  louse-like,  you,  long  legs 

siukto  q  tir|ajo-k 

You,  long  ears,  you  with  the  long  neck  hair, 
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ataiinari^a't 

Run  not  past  below  me 
atur^a'^Jautit,  ipEra^Jautit 
Skin  for  soles,  moss  for  wicks 
quiaklugit 

You  shall  look  forward  to. 
ma-"ria  qai,  ma-"ria  qai! 
Come  hither,  come  hither! 

Orpingalik. 

Magic  words 

that  procure  blubber  for  the  lamps.  To  be  repeated  early  in  the 
morning  when  day  begins  to  break. 

iliArJo'k  iliArJualo-k 

You,  orphan,  you,  little  orphan 

kar|magnir|^-o-q  tuktuge-rj^nik 

Kamiks,  I  say,  of  caribou  skin 

aitula'r|a, 

Bring  me  as  a  gift, 

aito-SErLutit 

Bringing  as  a  gift 

ar|-uti*^Jakta'mik, 

A  dear  animal 

qajuAraita-mik 

A  dear  soup-animal 

qaT^ir^^'ita-nik 

Not  from  (the  earth's)  surface 

tArajup  tur^a  nit 

But  from  the  seaside 

iliArJo'k  aitula'^a! 

You  orphan,  bring  me  a  gift! 

Orpingalik. 

Magic  words 
to  bring  luck  when  hunting  caribou. 

qugjugJuAq,  qugjugJuAq, 

Great  swan,  great  swan, 

pari^nnrJuAq,  par^uErJuAq, 

Great  caribou  bull,  great  caribou  bull, 

si^^unEra  man-a 

The  land  that  lies  before  me  here. 
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kisimilo  nEqigikpoq 

Let  it  alone  yield  abundant  meat 

nunagikpoq 

Be  rich  in  vegetation, 

nakJo-Ja-*^Jatit 

Your  moss-t'ood 

quiagalugit  ma-"i]^a  qai 

You  shall  look  forward  to  and  come  hither 
atur^auja-^jatit  quiagalugit 

And  the  sole-like  plants  you  eat,  you  shall  look  forward  to 

ma-"ri^a  qai,  ma-"ria  qai! 

Come  here,  come  here! 

a-vErJuArtit  ErpArtATLugit 

Your  bones  you  must  move  out  and  in, 

man'iviur[*a" 

To  me  you  must  give  yourself!  Inutuk. 


A  dog's  magic  words 
that  have  since  become  an  effective  spell 
that  can  help  all  sick  people. 

Arnai^o-q  utEramiuk  msq  tusiiiktoq 

A  woman,  it  is  said,  turned  back  for  a  dog     that  was  lame, 

rinaliortiblugugD-q  tusa-lEramiuk : 

magic  song,  it  is  said,  it  then  uttered,  and  she  heard  it: 


qiiXmima  ka^na- 

My  dog's  down  there 

amia  ka^na- 

Its^skin  down  there 

aloruta-  ka^'na* 

Its  foot-sole  down  there, 

aito-tiga  tunir^mitaga 

My  gift,  my  present, 

a-'tlAqar]^-ic3q  ajai 

The  one  without  a  pattern,  ajai 

ik'a  ik*a  ik  ane 

There,  there,  yonder, 

umiAq  sa'vikput 

A  skin  boat  put  off  from  land 

mar|-ilir|me  ino  game 

At  (the  spirit)  Manilik's  he  was  born 
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a'jauna  u^^Jule-una 
iif'vatitaujAq 
niklatitaujAq 
poq  poq  poq! 

The  last  lines  are  special  dog  words  that  cannot  be  turned 
into  comprehensible  human  speech,  but  they  are  of  powerful 
effect,  driving  out  evil  spirits,  when  uttered  by  a  sick  person. 

Nakasuk. 


Magic  words 

to  bring  luck  when  hunting  musk-oxen  and  bears. 

avaktak-it,  avaktak  it 

Your  flanks,  your  flanks, 

AruArqua^jA-rA-rJo-p 

A  little  old  woman's 

anErnir|anik  anErnilErpagit 

Breathing  with  that  you  shall  breathe 

aksupalA-rtumik  aksupala"Jumik 

Well  up  into  the  wind,  properly  up  into  the  wind. 

Nakasuk. 


Magic  words 

when  a  boy  is  going  out  to  play.  When  uttered  over  him 
he  will  become  strong  and  invincible  at  games. 
tuuErATnai 

Little  child  like  a  Tuneq, 

quaciAq,  quiiciAq, 

Little  child,  little  child, 

ata  matuma  o-mata- 

See,  its  heart 

orJuArnin-uaixa 

Tastes  of  luscious  blubber 

orJuArniciAritlarpoq 

Really  tastes  lusciously  of  blubber! 

iglorse  mii^-Ersiuk 

Your  cousin  -  leap  on  him! 

Nakasuk. 
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Magic  words 

to  }>e  said  over  dogs  thai  (tre  lo  be  (rained  as  strong 
and  enduring  l}ear-h<uinds. 

tunErArnni 

Little  child  like  a  Tuiumi 

puH'uaciAq,  piu|  uiic'iA([ 

Little  dog,  little  dog, 

ata  matuma  o  mata- 

See,  its  heart 

orJuArninuai|a 

Tastes  of  luscious  bluhber 

orJuArniciAritlArp.")(( 

Really  tastes  of  luscious  blubber, 

iglorse  mir^  Hrsiuk 

Your  cousin,  leap  on  him, 

iglorse  paxas"iuk 

Your  cousin,  fight  with  him! 

Nakasuk. 

Magic  words 
to  be  said  in  the  morning  when  rising. 

nuna-maso- 
Land  earth-root 
nunArJuAq-maso- 
Great  land  earth-root 
u^^'Ja  mak-ua 
Here  is  these 
taiklap  inukjua 
Song-texts'  master 
silArJo'p  a"VErJue 
The  world's  pillars 
patqArai 
They  pale,  ^ 
qakErai. 

They  turn  white. 

Nakasuk. 

Magic  words 
to  be  said  over  a  sick  person. 

na'ktur|A  q  ia — ja 

You,  who  have  stumbled,  yå  — ja 
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aqiksip  tumai  ia* — ja 

The  ptarmigan's  footprints  yå — ja 

ukatlip  tamai  ia — ja 

Tlie  hare's  footprints  yå-ja 

apa-ciri'UAq    [   Old  words,  whose  meaning 

qipe-cii^uAq  |    is  now  forgotten,  but  strong 

apa-lka  [   in  their  healing  effect. 

niErtquitlrai  ia — ja-— ja 

Hairless  ya — ja — ja 

sak-umini^Jai  ia- — ja 

Weapon  for  him  yå — ja 

qArJumini^Jai  ia-~ja 

Arrows  for  him  yå — ja 

to-nasiAraluAra  ik-a 

Helping  spirit  whom  I  have  secured,  is  there 

natErna-ne  akin-a-ne 

On  the  flat  plain  opposite 

itik-ak-a  sa^kua 

My  feet  down  there 

qajoraiiar^abkit. 

Are  flowing  out  like  soup. 

Nakasuk. 

Magic  words 
that  give  vitality. 
1. 

ino-vur^a 

I  am  a  human 

arie-ri-ja 

Yes  —  the  word's 
tajar^a-,  tajar^a- 
Arm-ring,  its  arm-ring 
ija-se- — aja 
yja-se-— aja 
qatumiklugo 

On  your  shoulder  you  must  take 
itumiklugo 

In  your  hollow  hand  you  must  take 
2. 

naujago-q 

The  gull,  it  is  said, 
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ne"j3rtErorpår|måt 

The  one  who  cleaves  the  air  with  its  wings 
qiilibne-pår|måt 

The  one  that  is  usually  above  you 

qo-qe — aja' 

qo-qe- — aja- 

nauja  pa^'Juma- 

Gull,  you  up  there 

kuvsja-ri-aui^a 

Steer  down  towards  me 

axiugaur^a 

Come  to  me 

isArquk-e* 

Your  wings 

aukpilakpo'k 

Are  red 

pam-a-  —  ik"e- 

Up  there  —  in  the  coolness 

a'jaija- 

a'jaija- 

Nakasuk. 


Magic  words 
to  help  at  a  birth. 
upaktorpagit 

I  stretch  my  hands  out  to  help  you 
u^^anilo  qasir^'utlra  rabta 

Here  at  this  spot  we  have  rumbled  (i.  e.  become  ill) 

inukJuaciArLO 

And  a  good  little  person 

aunEruA-rtoq 

Has  begun  to  bleed 

aune  —  qatimato- 

Is  full  of  blood! 

una- — qa- 

una- — qa- 

aktErasukpa- 

Let  it  come  out  quickly 

aixutliga^^jArLune. 

Man-like! 

nukakpiArJur|migo-q 
A  boy,  it  is  said 

Vol.  Vm.  No.  1  21 
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ala*lo*sErJii(f 

The  great  Alalose 

tiinuJoqAiiiAq 

Who  gives  hroad  necks! 

Nakasuk. 


Magic  ivords 
to  help  to  make  the  after-birth  go. 

suna"na- 

What  is  this? 

AFLFA-q  ar^na- 

The  after-birth  here? 

niviuixahiktori-Artortoq 

It  comes  to  be  set  out  for  blow-flies. 

suna"na  ArLrA-q-  ai^na* 

What  is  this  after-birth  here? 

iviktaluktori-Artortoq 

It  comes  to  be  set  out  for  bees. 

pin-orajo-  kitlErLiane 

You  who  usually  come  loosé  at  the  outer  corner 
qa'joravit,  qa*jorpo-tit 

You  have  always  been  chilly,  you  are  chilly. 

Qaqortingneq. 

Magic  ivords 
to  help  when  out  himtinq  caribou. 
acai,  acai 

si^uuEra  man*a  kisime 

The  land  before  me  here,  it  alone 

UEqigikpoq 

Abounds  with  food, 

quArA-rikpoq 

Abounds  with  reindeer  moss  — 

si'^^univnut  man-a 

On  the  land  before  me  here 

tuklA-rasuktutit 

You  will  want  to  set  your  footprints 
quak-a  tikitlugit 

My  reindeer  moss  you  must  come  to! 

Nakasuk. 
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Magic  words 
to  heal  wounds. 
tokligalik 

You,  who  are  like  a  ringed  plover 
kakluligalik 

You,  who  are  like  a  wild  duck 

qa-qa  man-a 

The  surface  here 

kiklErtuvoq 

Full  of  wounds 

piktArtuvoq 

Full  of  cuts 

ilA-rtorlArto- 

Go  and  patch  it! 

Nakasuk. 

Magic  vords 

to  bring  luck  to  one  who  is  fishing  for  arctic  cod. 

pamiaklo-pe't  saniagut 
By  your  tail-bone's  side 
A-rLUArnas  qiviArna* 
Look  up,  turn  towards  me 
iloTA-rJuk  qai 
A  trout  perhaps! 

Nakasuk. 

Magic  words 
to  help  in  salmon  fishing. 
aviliajo-k 

Helping  spirit  Aviliajuk 

aviliajukJuAq 

You,  great  Aviliajuk! 

ikpiArJuArJukpe-t 

Of  your  little  sewing-bag's 

sijar^uamik  aitulair^^a 

Torn-off  caribou  hair  (a  salmon)  give  me 

ilD-rA-rJuk  qai 

A  trout  perhaps 

qA-qak 

Quickly ! 

Nakasuk. 

21* 
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Magic  words 
to  bring  meal  lo  the  house. 
1. 

nanoriAigjuAq 
Great  giant  bear 
nanorLugjuak-itligo-q  —  qa- 

The  great  giant  bears  that  belong  to  you,  it  is  said,  come 
lakuJausErLutit  qaju**Jamik 

As  a  gift  of  welcome  you  must  bring  something, 

that  will  make  soup 

qajuakta-mik 

A  seal  it  must  be 

takusA-rit 

Come  hither  and  see 
pull — puh! 
puh — puh! 

2. 

iliArJo-k 

Orphan, 

iliArJuArJuk 

You,  little  orphan 

ikErup  ikluane 

On  the  open  sea's  other  side 

ikluaciane 

On  its  beautiful  other  side 
A'rLUAruk 

Creep  carefully  there, 
puijA-ruk 

Emerge  out  of  the  water 

naciublutit 

.In  seal  form 

puh! 

puh ! 

Nakasuk. 


Magic  words 

that  made  a  snow  figure  into  a  real,  live  black  bear?} 
Among  the  Utkuhigjalingmiut  there  were  two  brothers,  Uktjuk 
(female  genitals),  and  Kumak  (the  louse),  and  both  were  famous 
for  their  skill  as  hunters.  In  winter  they  shot  caribou  with  bow  and 
arrow,  and  hunted  them  at  the  crossing  places  in  autumn  time.  When 
winter  came  and  people  moved  into  snow  huts,  there  were  always 
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caribou  lying  to  thaw  in  Uktjuk's  and  Kuniak's  hut.  But  they  were 
both  unmarried  and  had  no  one  to  help  them  with  all  their  meat  and 
all  their  skins. 

One  day  a  move  was  to  be  made  to  a  new  hunting  place,  and  all 
were  getting  ready  for  the  removal.  Among  the  people  in  that  village 
was  an  old  woman,  a  widow,  who  had  no  husband  to  support  her. 
and  so  she  went  in  to  Uktjuk  and  Kumak  and  asked  if  she  might  not 
live  with  them  and  help,  for  she  had  no  husband  to  live  with.  But  the 
two  brothers  had  an  old  father,  and  he  said  that  no  one  in  that  house 
was  to  marry  an  old  widow.  And  so  Uktjuk  and  Kumak  got  no  one 
to  help  them  that  time  either. 

The  people  broke  camp  and  went  to  new  places  to  hunt.  The  old 
woman  who  had  been  rejected  did  the  same,  but  she  followed  unseen 
behind  them,  and  walked  far  out  to  the  side,  away  from  the  others' 
tracks  in  the  snow.  When  a  halt  was  made  for  the  night  and  snow 
huts  were  built,  the  widow  did  the  same,  but  still  kept  away  from  the 
tracks  of  the  others.  There  she  began  to  carve  a  figure  out  of  the 
blocks  of  snow.  She  carved  and  shaped  in  the  snow  blocks  the  body 
of  a  black  bear,  an  akla,  choosing  that  animal  because  she  herself 
was  called  Akla.  As  soon  as  the  snow  figure  was  finished  she  said 
magic  words  over  it,  repeating  over  and  over  again: 

"He  didn't  want  me  to  have  a  husband.  Kill  him  by  biting  him  in 
the  fork." 

Secretly  and  unseen  she  did  all  this,  and  no  one  discovered  her 
while  she  was  making  her  magic.  Not  until  she  had  finished  did 
she  join  the  others,  pretending  that  she  had  done  nothing. 

The  next  day  the  two  brothers  and  their  father  left  the  village. 
They  went  away  to  fetch  caribou  meat  from  a  cache;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  cache  they  built  a  snow  hut  and  took  the  meat  from  the 
store  into  the  hut.  But  just  while  they  were  doing  this  a  black  bear 
came  to  their  hut.  They  fled  into  the  hut  and  closed  it  with  a  block 
of  snow,  and  piled  frozen  meat  up  behind  it.  They  could  hear  how 
the  bear  walked  round  about  their  hut,  sniffing  and  growling;  it  went 
to  the  ice  window,  too,  but  stayed  there  only  a  moment,  then  went 
back  to  the  entrance  passage  and  began  to  creep  in  to  them.  It  was 
a  tremendous  and  powerful  black  bear.  They  heard  it  sniff  and  growl, 
and  it  was  easy  to  understand  that  it  had  got  the  scent  of  something 
particular  to  which  it  wanted  to  get  in.  For  they  had  also  left  caribou 
meat  outside,  l)ut  it  did  not  touch  it.  As  soon  as  it  reached  right  up 
to  the  snow"  block  covering  the  doorway  the  tv^'o  brothers  laid  them- 
selves behind  the  frozen  caribou  meat  and  put  all  their  weight  against 
it.  Their  old  father  shrank  back  on  the  platform. 
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Now  the  strange  thing  happened  that  as  soon  as  the  bear  came 
into  the  entrance  passage  the  lamp  in  the  house  began  to  flicker, 
flicker  as  if  owing  to  a  strong  draught,  and  the  nearer  the  bear  came 
the  more  did  the  flame  flicker.  At  last  the  lamp  went  out  entirely 
and  it  became  quite  dark  in  the  hut.  This  was  a  sign  of  magic. 

The  strength  of  the  bear  was  enormous,  and  the  two  brothers 
could  not  keep  it  out.  They  were  flung  back  to  the  floor  of  the  hut, 
and,  fearful  and  terrified,  they  leaped  up  on  to  the  platform  and  hid 
under  their  rugs.  Now  the  bear  was  right  inside  and,  sniffing  about 
after  some  definite  thing,  it  took  no  notice  of  the  two  brothers  but 
threw  itself  upon  their  old  father.  It  was  in  vain  that  Uktjuk  and 
Kumak  thrust  their  knives  into  the  bear's  body;  it  was  as  if  it 
had  no  feeling,  and  it  did  not  let  go  of  their  father.  At  last  Kumak 
and  Uktjuk  fled  out  of  the  house,  and  the  bear  was  so  big  that  they 
had  to  step  on  its  back  body,  which  extended  from  the  platform 
out  into  the  passage. 

The  two  brothers  got  hold  of  their  bows  and  arrows,  kicked  out 
the  ice  window  in  order  to  throw  some  light  into  the  house,  but  dared 
not  shoot  for  fear  of  hitting  their  father.  Then  they  heard  the  father 
say: 

"Go  on,  shoot;  it  makes  no  matter  if  you  should  hit  me,  for  I'll 
never  be  myself  again." 

It  was  then  that  the  brothers  shot  at  the  bear,  and  they  let  one 
arrow  go  after  the  other;  but  apparently  the  bear  did  not  notice  the 
arrows  at  all  that  went  into  its  body,  and  they  made  wounds  that 
would  have  killed  an  ordinary  beast.  But  at  last  it  released  its  hold 
on  the  old  man  and  ran  out  into  the  darkness. 

The  two  brothers  returned  to  the  house  and  made  fire  with  a  fire- 
drill  in  order  to  get  light  to  see  how  their  father  had  been  bitten,  and 
behold:  all  his  wounds  were  in  between  his  legs,  and  they  heard  their 
father  groan  with  pain  as  he  said: 

"1  am  going  to  hang  myself  to  put  an  end  to  my  sufflerings;  but 
first  give  me  a  weapon  in  my  hand  so  that  I  may  have  my  revenge 
when  I  am  dead." 

The  two  brothers  did  as  he  wished,  their  father  hanged  himself, 
and  they  went  away. 

Later,  when  they  came  to  their  village,  they  saw  a  tremendous  bear 
that  had  been  carved  out  of  snow  blocks.  Then  they  understood  that 
it  was  a  troll  bear  that  had  attacked  them,  and  they  packed  up  and 
travelled  after  the  other  people  of  the  village.  They  reached  them  and 
told  of  what  had  happened.  But  scarcely  had  this  been  rumoured 
about  the  village  when  something  else  occupied  everybody's  mind. 
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For  the  old  woman  who  had  made  the  troll  bear  suddenly  fell  down 
and  was  dead. 

So  quickly  did  the  dead  man  take  revenge. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

Potent  words  that  imprisoned  playing  women  in  a  crevice. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  women.  One  of  them  had  her 
brother  in  her  amaut,  and  they  were  playing  together  in  a  crevice.  A 
man  who  was  hunting  at  a  breathing  hole  was  not  pleased  at  the 
noise  they  were  making  and  .shouted  up:  "Let  the  crevice  close  over 
them!" 

And  the  sides  of  the  crevice  closed  over  them  so  they  could  not 
get  out. 

People  say  that  one  could  hear  the  child  in  the  amaut  crying,  and 
the  girl  who  carried  him  singing  this  to  him: 

„Listen,  mother  will  carry  you 
When  stie  has  finished  sewhig 
The  kamiks  she  is  making. 
The  sole  of  tlie  kamik  is  awry. 
But  the  mother  of  the  boy  cried: 
May  thoughtless  breathing-hole  hunter 
Turn  into  a  pillar!" 

It  is  said  that  he  became  a  pillar  of  pack  ice. 
The  words  of  the  ancients  decide  fates.  They  did  not  bounce  ofi" 
ineffectually. 

Told  by 
Manelaq 
(G). 

Fatal  words,  or  One  must  not  mock  the  unfortunate. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  was  paralyzed  in  both  hips.  When 
people  broke  camp  and  went  to  new  hunting  grounds  he  was  always 
left  behind,  and  then  he  would  come  after  them,  creeping  on  all  fours. 
His  housemate  was  Qarsauvaq. 

Once  the  lame  man  reached  the  place  just  as  they  were  building 
snow  huts  by  moonlight.  He  was  crawling  along  when  a  young  fellow 
caught  sight  of  him  and  threw  a  snowball  at  him.  He  made  fun  of  him 
and  pretended  that  it  was  a  bear  that  was  coming  and  that  the  snow- 
ball was  a  harpoon  he  was  throwing  at  the  bear.  As  he  did  so  he 
cried : 
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"Oh!  Look!  There's  a  beast  coming!" 

But  the  lame  man  turned  to  him  and  cried: 

"Would  that  he  who  is  so  keen  on  seeing  beasts  may  soon  see 
one." 

That  same  summer  the  young  man  was  gored  to  death  by  a 
musk  ox. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

Do  not  ridicule  the  old. 

There  was  once  an  old  woman  who  asked  for  water  to  be  brought 
her.  Her  daughter-in-law  made  as  if  to  fetch  water  for  her  and  brought 
the  old  woman  her  own  piss.  The  old  woman  was  blind,  and  there- 
fore she  was  not  afraid  of  her.  The  old  woman  took  a  draught  of  it 
and  then  said  to  her  daughter-in-law: 

"Lice  or  sea  scorpions,  which  of  them  do  you  think  would  tickle 
your  body  most?" 

"One  only  has  to  crush  lice,  and  one  can  break  the  back  of  a  sea 
scorpion"  answered  her  daughter-in-law. 

This  she  said,  but  at  the  same  moment  she  drew  a  sea  scorpion 
out  of  her  genitals,  and  she  pulled  one  sea  scorpion  out  after  another 
until  she  fell  down  dead. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

Sigfltusuarsuk  the  lame,  who  killed  a  bear  with  his  stick. 

It  is  told  that  a  lame  man  was  out  looking  for  a  blubber  cache 
with  his  wife.  They  came  across  bear  tracks  and  began  to  follow 
them.  The  lame  man  had  no  other  weapon  than  his  stick.  His  wife 
he  left  behind,  having  told  her  to  build  a  snow  hut  where  they  could 
sleep. 

The  lame  man  got  up  to  the  bear,  which  was  lying  asleep.  Then 
he  said  magic  words  that  were  to  make  it  sleep  soundly.  When  it 
was  in  a  deep  sleep  he  lifted  its  strong  little  tail  with  his  stick  and 
then  drove  it  into  its  rump.  The  bear  rose  up,  but  fell  back  on  its  end 
and  the  stick,  which  struck  against  the  ice,  went  right  up  its  back- 
side and  killed  it. 

In  that  way  the  lame  man  killed  a  bear,  and,  when  he  got  home, 
he  said  to  his  wife: 

"1  have  got  a  skin  for  you  to  chew  the  fat  off." 

At  first  she  would  not  believe  him,  for  of  course  he  had  gone  out 
without  weapons. 
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These  are  the  magic  words  the  lame  man  used  for  soothing  the 
bear  to  sleep: 

"You  with  the  many  glands,  you  with  the  many  glands 

Fall  sound  asleep,  fall  sound  asleep. 

You,  who  are  hard  to  kill. 

You,  strong  of  gland,  hang  your  strong  glands 

Up  beside  you, 

You,  who  are  hard  to  kill,  you,  strong  of  gland, 
Sju  —  sju  —  sju." 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 


X. 

Angatkut. 

ai\atkut,  or  shamans,  are  people  possessed  of  special  gifts  that 
can  bring  them  in  communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  earth,  the 
air  and  the  sea.  By  means  of  these  preternatural  beings  they  can  see 
"the  things  that  to  others  are  hidden",  and  they  can  help  their  fellow 
men  who  have  got  into  danger,  either  on  account  of  sickness  or  on 
account  of  continuous  misfortune  on  their  hunts,  or  if,  attacked  by 
an  enemy,  they  have  become  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit. 

ai\atkut  can  get  into  communication  with  the  supernatural  in  two 
ways,  either  by  holding  a  seance  or  through  qilanEq.  These  methods 
of  calling  up  spirits  correspond  in  every  way  to  those  that  are  custom- 
ary among  the  Iglulingmiut,  and,  as  among  the  latter,  a  special  spirit 
or  shaman  language  is  employed. 

An  ordinary  seance  is  held  in  a  snow  hut  or  a  tent,  preferably  in 
a  subdued  light;  it  is  said  that  the  spirits  do  not  care  to  appear  in 
full  daylight.  When  a  shaman  is  going  to  summon  his  helping  spirits 
for  some  purpose  or  other  the  whole  village  is  invited  to  attend  the 
ceremony.  He  conjures  them  by  singing  special  spirit  songs;  among 
the  Netsilingmiut  these  spirit  songs  were  not  necessarily  about  any- 
thing particular  nor  set  to  any  special  melody.  It  is  simply  said  that 
there  is  a  certain  song  which,  w^hen  sung,  has  the  effect  that  the 
spirits  like  to  come.  Every  ar^atkoq  has  his  own  particular  song,  and 
it  puts  him  into  a  trance.  It  is  then  believed  that  the  spirit  summoned 
takes  up  its  abode  in  his  body  ånd  simply  speaks  through  his  mouth. 
And  so,  as  soon  as  he  has  fallen  into  a  trance  he  always  speaks  in  a 
voice  that  is  not  his  own,  often  a  deep,  resonant  bass,  at  other  times 
in  a  shrill  falsetto,  and,  if  some  animal  is  his  helping  spirit  and  it 
now  dwells  in  him,  he  imitates  the  voice  of  that  animal. 

A  helping  spirit  is  called  an  apEr|Aq:  one  that  exists  to  be  question- 
ed, and  there  may  be  a  great  difference  in  these  apErJiit.  For 
instance,  a  certain  Unaraluk,  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  less  prominent 
ai^atkut,  had  such  eminent  helping  spirits  as  the  sun  and  the  souls 
of  his  deceased  father  and  mother.  Another  shaman,  Iksivalitaq,  had 
the  moon  spirit,  a  sea  scorpion  and  one  of  his  father's  dogs  —  re- 
markably enough  a  dog  that  was  alive,  a  young  animal  still  in  use. 


Niaqunuaq's  helping  spirits  as  he  himself  has  endeavoured  to  portray  them:  1)  Quv- 
fialik  is  a  dog-like  thing  and  white  of  figure.  2)  Nangneq,  who  looks  like  a  dog. 
3)  Simigiaq  has  neither  hair  nor  clothes  and  resembles  a  human  being,  but  lives  in 
the  sea.  4)  Nanorluk  looks  like  a  bear.  5)  Mamaukatluk,  a  human  without  arms, 
who  lives  out  on  the  wastes,  far  from  the  dwellings  of  man.  6)  Inuaruvligagluk,  a 
dwarf,  who  lives  among  the  mountains.  7)  Tuluaq,  a  white  man  with  a  lashing  about 
his  body.  8)  Arluk  —  actually  a  blubber-cutter,  but  here  human  in  form,  dark  on 
one  side  and  with  red  shoulders. 


Saniik's  helping  spirits,  drawn  by  himself:  1)  Uvsjåq,  a  man  who  is  dead.  2)  Kivsjåq, 
a  woman  who  is  dead.  3)  Alo,  old  man,  long  dead.  4)  Itfnguaq,  a  dead  woman. 
5)  Kivårsjuk,  a  mysterious  infant  he  has  seen  far  from  human  habitations.  6)  Aklaq, 
a  black  bear.  —  Of  all  these  helping  spirits  they  are  unable  to  give  other  explanation 
than  that  they  are  all  human  beings,  animals,  or  mystic  beings  who,  without  being 
summoned  by  the  shamans  themselves,  have  suddenly  appeared  by  their  side  in 
lonely  places  and  promised  them  their  support  and  assistance  in  their  seances. 
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An  ai\atkoq  does  not  choose  his  own  apErJat.  They  come  to  him 
of  their  own  volition,  and  then  he  must  not  be  afraid  of  them.  If  he 
is,  he  will  never  secure  them  as  helping  spirits.  Tiagssaq,  the  wife  of 
Såmik,  was  a  shaman  in  her  younger  days  but  abandoned  the  cult 
when  she  began  to  have  children.  Her  expressed  reason  was  that  she 
could  not  sleep  at  night  for  fear  of  her  helping  spirits. 

There  is  no  particular  place  in  hut  or  tent  for  an  ai\atkDq  when 
summoning  his  helping  spirits.  Either  he  walks  about  the  floor 
singing,  or  he  sits  on  the  platform  uttering  the  various  sounds  that 
are  characteristic  of  the  spirit  that  has  possessed  him. 

The  other  method  of  getting  into  touch  with  one's  apErJat  is  the 
so-called  qilanEq,  which  means  that  "something  happens  by  means 
of  tying  something  fast".  It  is  just  the  same  as  the  Iglulingmiut 
method.  The  shaman  ties  a  line  to  one  of  his  own  legs  or  the  head 
or  leg  of  another;  then  he  jerks  the  line  to  the  continuous  accom- 
paniment of  a  monotonous  repetition  of:  "qila'ka  nauk:  where  are 
those  (spirits)  I  must  bind  fast  to  me?".  -After  having  been  called 
for  some  time  a  spirit  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  body  that  has  been 
tied  to  the  line,  and  one  communicates  with  it  by  continually  jerking 
the  line.  When  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  tied  becomes  so 
heavy  that  one  cannot  lift  it,  the  spirit  is  there  and  ready  to  answer 
the  questions  put  to  it.  Usually  the  shaman  has  some  idea  of  the 
breach  of  taboo  that  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  misfortune  or 
sickness  that  is  now  to  be  averted  or  cured.  He  addresses  a  number 
of  questions  to  the  spirits,  pulling  at  the  line  all  the  time.  When  the 
line  cannot  raise  qilaq  (that  to  which  it  is  tied),  i.  e.  either  his  own 
leg  or  another's  head  or  leg,  it  means  that  he  has  named  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  sickness  or  bad  hunting.  That  is  how  the  spirits 
answer. 

The  Netsilingmiut  themselves  are  very  emphatic  in  pointing  out 
that  they  no  longer  have  great  shamans  among  them.  The  whole  art 
rests  upon  traditions  from  olden  times,  and  the  respect  for  shaman- 
izing  is  really  only  created  by  what  people  know  from  the  old  tales 
a  shaman  should  be  able  to  perform,  if  only  he  is  sufficiently  well 
up  in  his  art.  Even  when  a  seance  ends  without  results  it  is  seldom 
that  ai|atkut  are  criticised,  for  an  ordinary  person  will  always  be 
afraid  that  perhaps  after  all  the  shaman  will  be  able  to  take  revenge 
for  criticism  or  contempt  in  some  magical  way. 

I  took  very  great  pains  in  order  to  penetrate  the  people's  own 
views  of  their  relations  with  the  supernatural.  But  although  great 
trust  was  placed  in  me,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  answers. 
Naturally,  the  shamans  themselves  were  interested  in  respect  being 
preserved  for  their  art,  and  those  who  were  not  shamans  were  often 
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afraid  that,  if  they  were  too  candid  in  what  they  said,  they  might  be 
punished  by  an  oil'ended  shaman.  And  yet,  despite  the  difficulties  I 
thus  had  to  contend  with,  I  succeeded  in  recording  several  statements 
which  prove  that,  even  among  primitive  people,  there  is  an  ability  to 
view  even  the  most  difficult  religious  problems  independently  and 
without  bias. 

All  that  I  was  unable  to  get  anything  like  exact  information  about 
was  the  special  training  of  shamans,  so  I  must  presume  that  prepara- 
tion is  of  a  rather  casual  character.  Disciples  are  led  out  into  the 
bosom  of  nature  by  an  experienced  shaman  who  is  willing  to  help 
them,  and  there  in  solitude  they  receive  visions,  a  simple  result  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  are  there  to  witness 
something  supernatural.  Hallucinations  in  this  nervous  state  are  very 
common,  and  the  teachers  themselves  do  all  they  can  to  surround 
the  disciple  with  a  mysteriousness  that  increases  his  agitation. 

At  a  hunting  place  I  once  met  a  man  named  Ugpik,  a  man  of 
about  forty  years  of  age,  who  lived  quite  alone  with  his  wife  and 
son.  He  was  a  good  hunter,  an  intelligent  man,  who  understood  what 
it  was  I  wanted  to  know;  and  indeed  he  was  possessed  of  an  unusual 
ability  to  give  clear  and  fearless  answers.  He  asserted  as  his  opinion 
that  the  art  of  shamanizing  was  in  a  state  of  complete  decay.  As  the 
shamans  were  now,  he  declared,  they  only  satisfied  timid  and  pliant 
natures  who  felt  a  yearning  for  help  from  others.  The  only  shaman 
who  in  his  opinion  was  of  any  importance  was  the  "exiled"  Iksivali- 
taq  who  has  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  when  describing  the 
people  of  Pelly  Bay.  That  man  had  a  remarkable  power  over  others, 
and  in  fact  had  for  a  time  been  a  teacher  to  his  young  son.  The 
latter  had  quickly  become  a  "visionary",  had  had  many  dreams  and 
lived  long  in  a  dual  world  as  real  shamans  must  do;  as  the  boy  was 
no  longer  in  company  with  Iksivalitaq  he  had  lost  this  faculty. 

It  was  maintained  by  Upvik  that  otherwise  a  man  became  a 
shaman  without  desiring  it  himself.  It  was  the  spirits  that  came  to 
one,  especially  in  dreams.  Now  if  one  had  the  ability  to  retain  these 
dreams  and  place  them  in  connection  with  the  things  that  happened 
round  about,  it  was  possible  —  especially  if  one  often  sought  solitude 
—  to  develop  one's  thoughts  so  that  mysteries  that  were  obscure  to 
others  could  be  probed.  Often,  he  said,  it  was  the  merest  chance  that 
made  the  best  shaman.  The  famous  woman  shaman,  Ugtugpagluk,  had 
become  visionary  once  while  observing  the  death  taboo  over  an  old 
uncle.  In  the  days  when  she  lay  in  the  house  with  the  corpse  she 
dreamed  that  her  uncle's  soul  wanted  to  get  into  the  house  as  an 
evil  spirit;  but  she  stopped  him  every  time,  and  because  of  her  he 
dared  not  come  in,  for  she  was  stronger  than  the  dead  man.  That 
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dream  had  made  her  a  shaman,  and  her  dead  uncle  became  her 
helping  spirit  from  the  moment  he  had  felt  himself  overcome  by  her. 

Once  during  a  visit  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Ugtugpagluk 
shamanizing.  While  1  was  in  her  tent  she  suddenly  had  a  violent 
attack  of  hysterics,  apparently  for  no  reason  whatever;  she  spoke 
wildly,  screamed,  sang  and  shouted  aloud,  tumbling  to  and  fro  on 
her  platform,  until  finally  she  went  into  a  trance.  In  that  state  she 
put  some  fur  from  a  hare's  foot  into  her  mouth  and  spit  it  straight 
out  again,  and  then  it  had  become  caribou  fat.  Just  before  the  seance 
we  had  eaten  a  very  fat  caribou  tongue,  and  she  had  apparently  kept 
some  of  this  in  her  mouth  and  later  on,  by  chewing  it  together  with 
the  white  hare  fur,  made  it  look  like  a  piece  of  tallow.  As  soon  as  the 
hare  fur  had  been  transformed  into  tallow  she  came  to  herself  again, 
resumed  her  natural  voice  and  explained  that  it  had  been  a  helping 
spirit  that  had  possessed  her  and  compelled  her  to  make  tallow  of 
the  hare  fur.  Her  husband  and  all  the  audience  were  very  much  im- 
pressed by  this  trick. 

A  helping  spirit  helps  not  only  at  seances,  but  is  the  protector 
and  defender  of  its  ai\iitkoq  in  many  other  ways. 

Tarraijuk  was  a  handsome  young  man,  a  skilful  hunter,  and  was 
said  to  have  long  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Tinoreq  when  her  husband, 
Tinaoq  the  shaman,  was  out  hunting.  At  this  his  helping  spirit  Ivig- 
tarssuaq,  a  bee  in  human  form,  was  offended  and  punished  Tarrai- 
juk by  possessing  him  and  making  him  wild  and  senseless  whenever 
it  did  so.  And  then  the  peculiar  thing  happened  that  the  helping 
spirit  found  such  great  spiritual  gifts  in  Tarraijuk  that,  in  the  end, 
it  became  reconciled  to  him  and  became  his  helping  spirit  too,  but 
without  leaving  or  failing  Tinaoq. 

Ivigtarssuaq  came  to  Tarraijuk,  it  is  said,  one  summer  while  he 
was  out  alone  hunting  caribou,  and  so  violently  did  he  possess  his 
body  that  it  took  several  men  to  hold  him;  he  struck  out  so  furiously 
and  raged  so  violently  against  his  surroundings. 

An  hysterical  attack  of  this  kind  is  looked  upon  as  a  typical  sign 
that  the  spirits  are  taking  an  interest  in  a  man  or  a  woman.  I  have 
witnessed  many  attacks  like  the  one  Tarraijuk  had.  The  reason  was 
stated  to  be  that  Ivigtarssuaq  on  such  occasions  was  filled  with  anger 
because,  as  a  holy  man,  he  had  eaten  of  white  man's  provisions. 
Tarraijuk  rushed  about  and  shouted  like  a  madman,  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  until  some  strong  men  at  length  overpowered  and  bound  him. 
It  caused  a  great  stir  at  the  village,  especially  because  another  young 
man,  Kuseq,  was  also  beset  by  an  evil  spirit  at  that  time.  He  had 
lumbago  and  could  only  walk  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks.  This  had 
made  him  give  the  shaman  Niaqiinuaq  his  only  gun,  and  now  every 
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evening  the  old  shaman  conjured  up  his  spirits  in  order  to  drive  the 
sickness  out  of  his  body. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  month  of  October,  just  when  the 
first  long  and  dark  evenings  had  commenced;  the  darkness  had  un- 
doubtedly affected  their  minds.  They  said  then  that  evil  spirits  were 
prevalent  in  our  village  and,  although  we  had  no  fewer  than  five 
shamans  at  the  place,  they  were  fully  occupied  every  evening  with 
their  invocations.  They  were  two  men  and  three  women.  Every 
evening  they  rushed  out  into  the  darkness  to  fight  against  the  spirits, 
and  they  always  returned  with  torn  clothing.  Sometimes  they  were 
also  bloody  on  arms  and  hands.  No  one  imagined  the  possibility  that 
they  may  have  torn  their  garments  themselves  or  taken  blood  with 
them  and  smeared  themselves  with  it.  No  one  ventured  out  after  night- 
fall at  that  time. 

It  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  deceits  of  the  shamans 
were  consciously  performed  or  not.  For  my  part  1  do  not  think  so. 
Undoubtedly  they  themselves  felt  such  great  fear  when  they  got  out 
into  the  darkness  that  they  excited  themselves  up  until  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing.  They  knew  that  present-day  shamans 
are  only  weak  and  incompetent  and,  conscious  of  their  own  imper- 
fections, they  perhaps  tried  with  the  best  of  intentions  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it  for  the  sake  of  the  general  welfare.  But  very  often  the  seances 
were  so  incredibly  childish  that  one  cannot  help  wondering  that  they 
were  taken  seriously. 

I  will  cite  the  case  of  the  old  shaman  Niaqiinuaq,  who  gave  such 
an  astoundingly  naive  example  of  his  supernatural  skill.  Qaqorting- 
neq  had  just  come  home  from  Pelly  Bay  and  had  told  of  how  so 
many  trout  had  been  caught  there  that  autumn  that  every  night  they 
had  been  able  to  hold  great  feasts  on  the  tasty,  frozen  fish.  A  little 
while  after  this  had  become  general  knowledge,  Niaqiinuaq  came  in  to 
Qaqortingneq  and,  in  a  high,  piercing  falsetto,  told  that  he  had  just 
met  one  of  his  most  dangerous  helping  spirits,  who  was  angry  that 
Qaqortingneq  had  eaten  salmon  entrails.  At  our  village  spring  sealing 
was  in  full  swing,  and  in  that  season  salmon  entrails  are  strictly 
taboo.  The  old  shaman  tumbled  about  crying  and  shouting  in  his  piti- 
able voice  that  he  was  mortally  afraid  about  this  breach  of  taboo  —  it 
would  chase  the  seals  away  from  our  hunting  camp.  Qaqortingneq  was 
bound  to  admit  that  he  actually  had  eaten  salmon  entrails  and  thus 
broken  his  taboo;  but  as  soon  as  the  breach  had  been  both  confessed 
and  made  known,  the  shaman  was  able  to  declare  that  it  would  no 
longer  have  any  fateful  influence  upon  our  hunting.  The  spirit  had 
forgiven  the  remorseful  taboo-breaker.  Everybody  was  impressed  at 
Niaqiinuaq's  ability  to  discover  hidden  things,  and  no  one  thought 


A   peculiar  sloiie  house  <al  Boolhia  Peninsula,   slated   lo  be  llie  house  ot  llie 

Thunder  Sisters  (see  p.  377).  Width  and  depth  about  1.5  m,  height  1.4  m.  Height 

of  doorway  0.8  m,  and  widtli  0.6  m,  the  measurements  being  according  to  the 
statements  of  Alorneq,  wlio  drew  the  picture. 


Above:  Survey  map  of  Adelaide  Peninsula,  with  King  William's  Land  on  the 
north,  the  lower  part  of  Back  River  and  Lake  Franklin  to  the  south.  The  artist 
has  also  indicated  that  caribou  and  wild  geese  are  the  animals  he  prefers  to  hunt. 
Below:  Bear  hunting.  Drawings  by  Kanajoq. 
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of  the  fact  that  sahnon  entrails  are  looked  upon  as  a  great  delicacy, 
and  that  really  it  was  quite  reasonable  to  presume  that  Qaqortingneq 
might  have  yielded  to  the  temptation. 

Besides  being  typical  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  this  experience 
is  also  a  good  example  of  how  a  shaman  can  heal  or  remove  the 
effects  of  a  threatening  disaster  merely  by  making  a  diagnosis.  If  it 
is  correct,  everything  is  all  right  again. 

Witchcraft  in  combination  with  shamanizing  does  occur,  but  is 
not  common.  It  is  practised  by  the  shaman's  trying  to  strike  a  person 
with  sickness,  deprive  an  enemy  or  an  opponent  of  his  soul.  One  of 
the  few  cases  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  was  the 
following: 

An  old  woman,  who  was  reckoned  as  being  a  clever  shaman,  had 
for  some  reason  or  other  become  angry  with  Itqilik  and  in  an  old 
grave  had  hidden  a  trout  his  son  Ukjuk  had  caught.  ITie  anticipated 
effect  was  to  be  that  Ukjuk  would  soon  fall  ill  and  die;  for  the  soul 
cannot  tolerate  that  a  man's  game  comes  in  contact  with  graves  or 
anything  connected  with  the  dead  at  all.  Itqilik  discovered  the  scheme 
in  time,  however,  and  drove  the  old  woman  out  into  i juilaq,  by  which 
is  to  be  understood  a  region  where  no  one  lives.  There  she  had  to 
stay  throughout  the  summer  without  daring  to  come  near  the  village, 
and  she  almost  starved  to  death. 

This  form  of  witchcraft  is  called  ilise'n'Eq. 

The  impression  I  have  given  here  of  the  shamans  themselves  and 
of  the  value  placed  upon  them  is  typical  of  the  whole  district.  If  one 
would  hear  of  great  shamans  one  must  go  back  to  olden  times,  when 
the  really  great  events  took  place.  Some  examples  of  these  will  be 
given  in  the  following,  taken  from  the  folk  tales  and  by  the  narrators 
themselves  in  fact  placed  in  connection  with  the  skill  of  the  shamans 
in  times  gone  by. 

The  two  great  shamans  who  met  in  the  air. 
I  am  a  shaman  myself,  but  I  am  nothing  compared  with  my 
grandfather  Titqatsaq.  He  lived  in  the  time  when  a  shaman  could  go 
down  to  the  mother  of  the  sea  beasts,  fly  up  to  the  moon  or  make 
excursions  out  through  space  (iliniArtortoq) .  My  grandfather  was 
from  Netsilik  Land;  he  was  very  fond  of  going  out  on  spirit  flights, 
and  once  when  he  was  out  there  he  met  another  great  shaman  from 
Utkuhikjalik,  a  man  named  Muraoq,  who  was  also  out  on  a  spirit 
flight.  They  met  far  out  over  the  sea  ice,  about  midway  between  their 
villages.  When  the  two  met,  Muraoq  spread  out  his  arms  like  a  bird 
gliding  on  its  wings,  but  he  was  incautious  and  came  so  close  to 
Titqatsaq  that  they  collided  in  the  air;  they  crashed  together  so  violent- 
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ly  that  Tit(ialsa(i  foil  down  on  the  ice.  He  lay  there  without  heini- 
able  lo  move  until  Muraoq  turned  back  and  got  his  helping  spirit  to 
help  him  uj)  again.  Scarcely  had  Titqatsaq  got  up  into  the  air  again 
when  he  returned  the  compliment  and  crashed  against  Muraoq,  so 
that  he,  too,  dropped  on  to  the  ice.  At  tirst  he  thought  of  leaving  him 
without  helping  him  up;  but  then  he  recalled  how  often  Muraoq  had 
been  good  to  him;  that  was  why  he  took  pity  on  him,  flew  back  and 
helped  him  up  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  he  himself  had  been 
helped  up;  and  when  they  got  home  they  told  the  people  at  their 
villages  all  that  had  happened.  naluniArtai\'ilait,  icArnicat  sapigAqai|-- 
icut:  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  do;  nothing  wa.s  impossible 
to  the  ancients').  .^^j^ 

Samik. 

Atungai,  who  travelled  round  the  world. 

It  is  said  that  Atungai  was  a  great  shaman  who  was  seized  with 
a  desire  to  travel  round  the  world;  but  he  wanted  a  woman  with  him. 
a  childless  woman,  a  strong  woman,  and  so  he  began  to  lie  with  the 
childless  women.  He  wanted  to  find  a  woman  with  a  bad  breath,  for 
people  said  that  women  with  a  bad  breath  grew  old.  He  found  such 
a  woman  and  went  away  with  her.  He  lashed  her  fast  to  his  sledge 
with  an  extra  line,  really  fast,  so  that  she  would  not  be  flung  ofT 
when  he  put  speed  on. 

He  had  only  one  dog,  and  its  name  was  Atungai.  One  day  he  came 
to  a  high,  steep  clifT,  and  there  he  left  his  wife  down  on  the  flat  ice 
while  he  made  his  way  up.  He  climbed  up  and,  when  he  had  reached 
the  top,  and  had  lost  sight  of  his  wife,  he  began  to  call  his  dog.  It 
came  dragging  the  sledge  up  to  the  cliff,  and  it  laboured  so  much  to 
get  up  that  one  could  hear  its  claws  in  the  rock;  they  bored  them- 
selves right  into  the  rock. 

When  they  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  clitf  he  started  to  drive 
round  the  world.  He  was  a  great  shaman  and  kept  out  on  the  outer 
edges.  It  is  said  that  he  came  to  many  people.  The  people  he  first 
came  to  did  nothing  but  play  the  "ring-and-pin  game"  (ajagAq); 
their  gaming  pieces  were  made  of  white  stone,  very  handsome  pieces. 
He  took  one  of  them  and  afterwards  brought  it  home  with  him. 

Afterwards  he  came  to  people  whose  only  occupation  was  doing 
exercises  on  outstretched  skin  thongs;  in  the  thongs  they  had  a  strap 
which  they  put  into  their  hands  to  give  them  a  better  grip.  These 
people  did  nothing  at  all  except  exercises  on  outstretched  thongs. 

')  Cf.  a  similar  tale  from  Iglulik,  where  a  sliaman  from  Iglulili  and  one  from  Na- 
lulisitaq  (Lyon  Inlet)  met  in  the  air  off  Usuarssuli.  They  descended  to  earth  and  raised 
two  enormous  stones:  inuksukjuAq:  in  memory  of  tlieir  meeting.  Tlie  stones  are  so  big 
that  one  can  scarcely  believe  human  hands  have  raised  them. 


Left:  The  shaman  woman  Simigaq's  helping  spirits,  drawn  by  herself:  1)  Arnarssuaq,  a 
woman  of  the  Kitlineq,  who  is  still  alive.  2)  Kakautåluk,  a  strange  animal  of  the  sea. 
3)  Taoruseq,  a  sort  of  human  who  is  neither  Eskimo  nor  white  man.  4)  Tatqenauna,  a 
mysterious  thing  with  stones  hanging  on  its  back-body.  5)  Semigarluk,  a  dog.  6)  Aqua- 
niiaq,  an  old  man  of  thp  Kitlineq.  7)  Aupila,  her  dead  stepfather.  —  Right:  The  shaman 
woman  Arnangussaq's  helping  spirits,  drawn  by  herself:  1)  Misaq,  a  little  boy  she  once 
met  on  her  wanderings  far  from  man.  2)  Qajorlak,  a  strange  two-legged  being  that  has 
joined  company  with  her.  Its  exterior  recalls  snow,  and  it  is  a  very  silent  companion. 
3)  Uvatugaq,  a  dead  shaman  woman  of  the  Kitlineq.  4)  Arlarniiutaq,  a  small  queer  being 
lhal  lives  out  in  the  air.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  what  it  looks  like;  it  seems  as  if  a  stick 
runs  through  its  eyes,  and  it  speaks  like  a  human.  5)  Afserssuaq,  the  giant  caterpillar, 
enormous  and  frightful.  6)  Nagtoralik,  a  peculiar  thing  that  always  moves  about  in  the 
cpcn,  without  house  or  home.  It  is  just  like  a  man,  and  has  a  check  dress  of  black  and 
white  caribou.  7)  Nakasungnaitsoq,  an  evil  and  dangerous  spirit,  known  from  the  folk- 
tales. 8)  Alulaq  is  like  a  dog  and  is  greatly  afraid  of  menstruating  women. 
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After  that  he  came  to  people  who  were  always  playing  nublunAq : 
the  sticking  game.  Their  gaming  piece  was  quite  black,  it  was  said. 

And  then  he  came  to  noqum  iut:  the  Land  of  the  (-restfallen.  When 
a  butterfly  flew  over  them  and  they  snapped  at  it,  smoke  came  out 
of  their  throats.  They  were  always  silent  and  in  a  bad  temper:  they 
never  caught  any  game:  they  were  spectres,  and  had  once  been 
human  beings,  poor  hunters  and  women  with  no  tattooing;  they  came 
to  the  Land  of  the  Crestfallen,  it  is  said:  there  is  their  home  after 
death. 

Later  on  he  came  to  a  very  large  village  where  Indians  lived. 
There  the  women  were  very  murderous;  when  they  felt  inclined  to 
kill  a  man  they  twisted  his  hood  from  ])ehind,  and  they  kept  on 
twisting  the  hood  until  he  choked.  The  trousers  of  these  women  were 
open  at  the  fork,  and  that  enticed  lusty  men  to  follow  them,  and  then, 
when  they  were  going  to  lie  with  them,  the  women  killed  them  by 
twisting  their  hoods  round  ^).  These  dangerous  folks  were  the  Chipe- 
wyan  Indians  or  lt([ilit.  He  visited  them  first;  later  he  came  to  the 
Unalit,  or  Cree  Indians. 

In  that  way  Atungai  visited  all  the  peoples  on  the  earth.  And  when 
there  were  no  more  for  him  to  visit  he  travelled  home.  But  he  went 
home  by  another  way  than  the  one  he  had  followed  on  the  way  out. 
For  he  travelled  right  round  the  world. 

Told  by 

Tiagssaq. 

Aglumaloqaoq,  who  could  crumple  up  the  ice. 
There  was  once  a  man  named  Aglumaloqaoq.  He  used  to  go 
breathing-hole  hunting  at  places  that  were  very  far  away,  in  fact  to 
quite  another  sea.  He  himself  said  this,  but  he  had  a  companion  w'ho 
did  not  believe  him.  He  thought  Aglumaloqaoq  lied  when  he  said  he 
had  hunted  in  bays  and  fjords  that  did  not  belong  to  their  own  land 
at  all. 

At  last  his  companion  became  so  eager  in  his  contradiction  that 
one  day  he  went  out  breathing-hole  hunting  together  with  Agluma- 
loqaoq. They  walked  otT  together  and  often  came  over  places  where  the 
sea  ice  was  as  if  pressed  or  crumpled  up.  He  saw  this,  but  gave  it  no 
further  thought.  At  length  they  came  to  the  place  where  Aglumaloqaoq 
wanted  to  hunt  at  the  breathing  holes,  and  here  they  began  to  hunt 
each  for  himself.  Aglumaloqaoq  soon  caught  a  seal  and  then  went 
home  without  letting  his  companion  notice  anything. 

Aglumaloqaoq  got  home  to  his  village  safely;  but  evening  came, 
and  next  day,  without  his  hunting  companion  having  turned  up.  At 

')  The  very  same  tradition  is  told  at  Angmagssalik  in  Greenland. 
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last  lie  came  home,  liiit  he  had  been  so  many  days  on  the  way  back 
that  he  had  eaten  up  the  seal  he  had  caught.  The  way  home  had  been 
so  long  to  him,  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  it  short.  So 
great  a  shaman  was  Aglumaloqaoq  that  he  could  crumple  the  ice  up 
and  shorten  the  stretches  that  he  had  to  pass  over. 

I  should  almost  think  his  companion  believed  Aglumaloqaoq  after 
that  when  he  told  him  anything. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

The  shamctn  who  turned  jxick  iee  into  flat  ice. 

Some  people  who  were  once  on  their  way  to  new  hunting  places 
at  Itsuartorfik  got  out  into  such  tremendously  packed  ice  that  they 
had  to  stop;  they  could  not  go  on,  and  they  had  no  idea  how  they 
were  to  hunt  at  the  breathing  holes  and  thus  get  something  to  eat. 
But  among  them  was  a  great  shaman,  and  he  went  up  on  to  the  ridge 
of  ice  saying  he  was  going  to  look  out  for  smooth  ice. 

The  shaman  was  long  away.  He  remained  away  a  very  long  time 
and,  when  at  last  he  came  in  sight,  it  was  from  a  long  way  otf.  He 
came  up  to  them  and  said  this  to  the  people  who  were  on  their  way 
to  new  hunting  places: 

"Get  ready  to  start  and  break  camp,  the  Hat  ice  is  quite  near  to 
us!"  They  broke  camp,  and  wonderingly  they  saw  flat  ice  there  where 
a  moment  ago  tremendous  pack  ice  had  stopped  them.  Later  on  they 
found  snow  for  making  huts,  built  themselves  a  hunting  camp  and 
began  to  catch  seals. 

In  the  old  days  the  shamans  could  do  everything. 

Told  by 
1  Nakasuk. 

A  woman  shaman  with  a  powerful  helping  spirit. 

There  was  once  a  woman  shaman  by  the  name  of  Inalusuarssuk. 
She  was  out  gathering  twigs  for  fuel  when  she  suddenly  caught  sight  of 
a  black  bear  that  had  got  the  scent  of  her  and  was  now  trotting  towards 
her.  But  she  did  not  run  away,  she  simply  turned  her  back  on  it  and 
left  it  to  do  what  it  liked.  It  threw  itself  upon  her,  but  then  she  bit  it, 
lying  on  her  back,  bit  it  in  the  throat.  She  had  a  polar  bear  as  her 
helping  spirit  and  therefore  she  bit  the  black  bear  to  death. 

When  she  had  bitten  it  to  death  she  turned  the  black  bear  over  on 
its  back  to  see  if  it  really  was  dead,  and  then  she  made  her  way  home- 
wards. But  soon  .she  turned  back  again  to  have  a  look  at  the  black 
bear,  for  she  could  hardly  believe  she  really  had  bitten  it  to  death. 
But  dead  it  was.  And  so  she  went  home. 
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Iler  husbands  naiiu'  was  Ivnagfuj.  Ile  was  lying  asleep  on  the 
platform,  and  so  she  shouted  in  lo  him  through  the  window: 

'  Ivnagacil  I  have  killed  a  black  bear,  (iet  up  and  go  out  with  me  to 
cut  it  up." 

The  man  rose  from  the  platform,  saying: 

"If  Inalusuarssuk  is  lying  1  will  beat  her  head  till  she  dies!" 

Then  they  went  together  up  to  the  killed  bear,  and  when  the  man 

saw  it  all  he  could  manage  to  say  was  these  words: 

"Inalusuarssuk  is  a  verv  great  aniitkoq". 

"  Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

riic  wom<m  sh(tm<in  who  made  herself  into  (i  man. 

There  was  once  an  old  foster  mother  and  her  adoptive  daughter. 
Nobody  cared  about  them,  and  when  people  were  moving  to  new 
hunting  places  they  left  them  behind  in  the  empty  snow  huts. 

Hunting  was  bad.  and  people  were  hungry  and  in  distress,  and  no 
one  would  have  the  old  woman  and  her  adoptive  daughter  with  them. 
It  mattered  nothing  if  they  stayed  behind  and  died  of  hunger. 

But  the  old  foster  mother  was  a  great  shaman  and,  when  they 
had  been  left  alone,  and  all  her  neighbours  had  gone  their  way,  she 
turned  herself  into  the  form  of  a  man  and  married  her  adoptive 
daughter,  ^^'ith  a  willow  branch  she  made  herself  a  penis  so  thai 
she  might  l)e  like  a  man.  but  her  own  genitals  she  took  out  and 
made  magic  over  them  and  turned  them  into  wood,  she  made  theni 
big  and  made  a  sledge  of  them.  Then  she  wanted  a  dog,  and  that  she 
made  out  of  a  lump  of  snow  she  had  used  for  wiping  her  end;  it  be- 
came a  white  dog  with  a  black  head;  it  became  white  because  the 
snow  was  white,  but  it  got  the  black  head  because  there  was  shit  on 
one  end  of  the  lump  of  snow.  Such  a  great  shaman  was  she  that  she 
herself  became  a  man,  she  made  a  sledge  and  a  dog  for  hunting  at 
the  breathing  holes. 

At  first  they  suffered  want.  The  old  foster  mother  did  not  yet  know- 
how  to  hunt  properly,  but  then  it  occurred  to  her  to  utter  powerful 
magic  words:  nacermik  qArmailErpoq:  she  began  to  entice  seals  to  the 
house.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
heard  a  seal  scraping  down  in  the  floor  of  the  snow  hut.  As  soon  as  il 
had  made  a  hole  up  through  the  floor  the  old  foster  mother  seized  it 
and  caught  it  with  her  very  hands;  still,  she  was  badly  scratched  and 
bitten  on  the  hands. 

After  that  they  lived  on  the  seal,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  all  eaten  up 
the  old  foster  mother  uttered  magic  words  intended  to  entice  foxes  to 
the  house.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
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could  hear  a  fox  scraping  at  the  door  block  of  the  snow  hut.  At  last 
the  block  fell  right  over  and  a  little  fox  came  into  the  house.  After  the 
first  one  came  still  another  fox,  and  so  it  went  on.  The  old  woman  and 
her  adoptive  child  lived  in  a  double  house  (qArAj'Are  k) ,  and  only  when 
one  half  of  the  house  was  quite  full  of  foxes  did  the  old  foster  mother 
stop  the  flocking  of  the  animals;  but  indeed  by  that  time  there  were 
so  many  foxes  that  they  entirely  filled  the  house  from  floor  to  roof. 
After  that  they  lived  on  all  these  foxes,  skinning  them  and  eating  the 
meat.  Of  all  the  pads  of  the  many  small  fox  feet  they  made  platform 
mats  for  their  sleeping  rugs;  and  they  got  clothing  and  sleeping  rugs 
out  of  the  fox  skins. 

Some  time  afterwards  they  were  visited  by  a  man,  and  he  told 
later,  when  he  got  home,  that  the  old  woman  and  her  adoptive 
daughter  were  soiled  all  over  clothing  and  hair  with  fox  fat,  so  much 
had  they  been  revelling  in  fat  foxes. 

As  soon  as  there  was  no  more  fox  meat  the  old  foster  mother  ut- 
tered magic  words  to  entice  caribou  to  the  house. 

Caribou  flocked  up,  as  many  as  the  big  double  house  could  hold, 
and  even  more;  they  killed  the  caribou,  and  as  there  were  so  many 
that  they  were  quite  imable  to  eat  them  up  themselves,  they  sent  word 
to  their  old  neighbours,  but  only  to  those  who  had  been  good  to  them, 
not  those  who  had  wanted  to  starve  them  to  death  (sororsEriJane 
pin  agit) ;  and  summer  came,  and  still  the  caribou  meat  had  not  been 
all  eaten. 

The  old  foster  mother  was  in  the  habit  of  being  a  woman  when 
there  were  callers,  and  only  when  they  were  alone  was  she  a  man. 
But  so  it  happened  once  that  a  young  man  came  on  a  visit  while  the 
old  foster  mother  was  out  hunting.  And  when  she  was  a  man  she  was 
always  a  young,  handsome  man,  for  she  was  a  great  shaman. 

The  young  guest  came  into  the  house  and  saw  that  the  young  girl 
was  sitting  sewing  a  man's  inner  coat;  she  sewed  with  small,  fine  stit- 
ches. He  had  not  been  long  in  the  house  before  the  old  foster  mother 
came  home  without  knowing  that  a  stranger  was  present,  and  the 
visitor  distinctly  saw  a  man's  coat  flap  outside  the  window.  But  when 
the  man  came  in  through  the  passage  and  into  the  house  and  found 
the  young  visitor,  he  suddenly  sank  on  his  knees  and  became  an  old 
woman.  This  was  because  she  was  ashamed.  The  young  adoptive 
daughter  burst  into  tears  when  she  saw  this;  she  cried  with  sorrow 
because  she  had  lost  her  husband,  who  hunted  so  well  for  her. 

But  it  is  said  that  when  the  young  man  went  away  again,  the  old 
foster  mother  turned  back  into  a  man,  a  young,  agile  and  skilful 
hunter,  and  thus  she  lived  afterwards  until  her  death. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 
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Niviagait,  who  took  revenge. 

It  is  told  that  Niviagait  was  waiting  for  his  sons  to  come  home. 
He  was  waiting  at  the  house  of  his  neighbours  and  knew  nothing  of 
his  sons  having  been  killed  by  letting  them  capsize  in  their  kayak.  But 
day  came  and  day  went,  and  suspecting  nothing  Niviagait  waited  at 
the  village. 

One  day  he  went  to  the  qa^sge  and  there  found  some  children, 
and  heard  one  of  them  say:  "Let  us  play  and  pretend  we  are  Nivia- 
gait's  sons  capsizing  in  their  kayak." 

"What's  that?  What's  ihat?"  cried  Niviagait,  and  as  the  children 
would  say  nothing,  he  cried  again:  "Tell  me,  or  I  will  stab  you  all." 

So  the  children  told  him  that  people  had  drowned  Niviagait's  sons 
by  letting  them  capsize  in  their  kayak. 

As  soon  as  Niviagait  had  heard  this  he  went  into  the  festival  house 
and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  a  man  of  his  own  age;  but  to  some  of  the 
children  who  were  in  the  festival  house  he  said: 

"Children,  bring  my  ice  pick  in.  It  is  lying  outside." 

The  children  fought  to  get  out  first  and  bring  the  ice  pick  in.  There 
were  many  children  and  they  brought  the  ice  pick  in. 

Later  on  he  sent  for  a  whetstone  and  with  it  he  sharpened  the  ice 
pick,  now  and  then  testing  its  keenness  against  his  tongue.  When  it 
was  very  sharp  Niviagait  turned  to  the  man  of  his  own  age  sitting  by 
his  side  and  said: 

"Look  here,  it  is  sharp  now." 

The  old  man  closed  his  eyes  and  tested  the  keenness  of  the  pick 
with  his  tongue,  but  hardly  had  he  opened  his  mouth  when  Niviagait 
thrust  the  pick  down  his  throat  and  killed  him. 

The  children  rushed  out,  but  as  they  became  jammed  in  the  en- 
trance hole  he  killed  them  one  by  one  with  the  pick  and  thereafter  went 
outside.  People  were  just  coming  up  dragging  a  walrus,  one  behind 
the  other,  with  their  dogs;  Niviagait  went  to  meet  them,  throwing  his 
ice  pick  about  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  When  he  came  up  with 
the  people  he  went  round  about  them  and,  when  he  reached  the  one 
furthest  behind,  thrust  the  ice  pick  into  him  between  the  shoulders.  In 
that  way  he  killed  them  all  from  behind,  for  he  was  such  a  great 
shaman  that  he  compelled  those  who  were  walking  in  front  of  the 
dead  ones  not  to  look  back.  And  in  that  way  he  exterminated  the  still 
unsuspecting  ones. 

Thus  he  avenged  his  children. 

Told  by 
Nakasuk. 
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Arn(tpak,  who  could  descend  to  Ihe  iindciinorld. 

It  is  said  that  Arnapak  had  a  daughter  whoso  name  was  Kagjuk. 
Her  husband  was  a  white  man,  white  men's  chief,  and  that  was  how 
she  used  to  go  to  the  ships  for  food.  It  happened  north  of  Repulse  Bay. 

And  then  it  happened  that  the  chief  turned  tired  of  Arnapak,  but 
nevertheless  she  continued  to  come.  She  was  a  great  shaman  and  said 
it  did  not  matter  that  he  did  not  care  for  her.  She  would  manage  just 
the  same  with  the  aid  of  her  helping  spirits. 

"If  you  think  I  am  ugly  you  have  only  to  go  outside",  said  Arnapak 
to  the  chief. 

The  chief  seized  a  piece  of  iron  and  hit  her  on  the  head  with  it, 
her  head  being  smashed  flat.  She  died,  but  then  the  helping  spirit 
came  to  her  aid.  An  Indian  was  her  helping  spirit.  Before  long  she 
came  to  herself  again,  but  had  a  snout  like  a  dog.  The  white  man,  who 
was  not  used  to  seeing  things  like  that,  fell  backwards  on  his  sleeping 
place  and  became  greatly  afraid.  He  was  quite  speechless. 

But  Arnapak  soon  became  herself  again  with  the  assistance  of  her 
helping  spirit,  and  afterwards  the  white  man  gave  her  a  lot  of  food, 
for  now  he  was  afraid  of  her.  She  was  not  like  the  white  man's  race, 
she  was  of  another  race. 

This,  people  say,  happened  in  times  long  past  at  Maluksitaq  (Lyon 
Inlet) . 

■  Peoi)le  got  to  know  Arnapak  here  at  Netsilik,  for  once  she  had 
driven  to  Arviligjuaq  (Pelly  Bay)  with  her  real  husband,  whose  name 
was  Qarsaitsiaq.  On  that  journey,  people  say,  a  helping  spirit  cooked 
meat  for  them  and,  when  the  meat  was  ready,  it  was  also  a  helping 
spirit  that  moved  the  cooking  pots  back  from  the  lamp  so  the  soup 
did  not  boil  over.  It  was  also  the  helping  spirit  who  caught  seals  for 
them.  Such  a  great  shaman  was  Arnapak  that  she  could  go  down 
to  the  underworld  through  her  platform  in  broad  daylight,  without 
it  being  necessary  to  make  it  dark  in  the  house.  It  is  not  long  since 
Arnapak  lived,  and  I  believe  she  is  the  last  of  the  great  shamans  who 
could  do  whatever  it  might  be. 

Told  by 
Tiagssaq. 

A  shaman  helps  a  fox. 
A  shaman  was  once  out  hunting  caribou.  He  went  in  over  the 
land  and  caught  sight  of  a  tent,  where  he  found  a  family,  of  which 
the  man,  an  elderly  man,  lay  sick.  They  asked  him  to  hold  a  seance 
so  that  the  sick  man  might  be  cured,  and  this  the  shaman  did,  re- 
ceiving a  handsome  caribou  skin  in  payment,  the  thin-haired  skin 
of  a  caribou  that  had  just  moulted.  Then  he  went  on  his  way  hunting. 
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leaving  the  caribou  skin  behind  in  order  to  fetch  it  on  his  return. 
Towards  evening  he  came  back,  but  then  the  tent  had  disappeared, 
and  all  he  saw  at  the  place  where  the  tent  had  stood  was  a  fox  hole. 
Inside  the  hole  he  could  hear  the  foxes  muttering. 

They  were  foxes  in  human  shape  he  had  met  on  his  way  out,  but 
as  soon  as  the  sick  one  had  become  well  again  they  had  turned  them- 
selves into  foxes.  Then  he  found  the  handsome  caribou  skin  he  had 
left  lying  on  the  ground.  It  was  no  longer  a  caribou  skin,  but  a 
lemming  skin. 

This  was  the  shaman's  experience,  and  thus  people  got  proof  that 
the  foxes  live  just  like  human  beings  and  have  their  shamans  just 
like  all  others. 

Told  by 
Tiagssaq. 


Shamans'  own  language. 

Shaman  word  Netsilik  word 

agsjAq  qajAq 

Really:  a  means  of  transport 
aip-a"t  nKqe 

Really:  food 
aipaktoq  UEriJoq 

Really:  one  who  takes  food 
ajagumi-Aq  unA-q 

Really:  something  one  throws 
auErtErpe-t  puait 

Really:  that  with  which  one 

breathes 

auErusA-rtoq  i^'r^iluktoq 

Really:  one  who  procures  an 

outlet  for  something(?) 
at\-A-rtoq  qiajoq 

Really:  one  who  says  ånga, 

ånga! 

ar^^mabrtoq  tArto 
Really:  the  round  one 

atauEq  atatAq 
Really:  that  by  which  some- 
thing is  fastened  to  something 

a'VEq  sa"nEq 
Really:    roofing    timber  (for 
which  whale  bones  are  used) 


Translation 
kayak 

meat 

one  who  is  eating 
harpoon 


lungs 


one  who  is 
singing 

one  who  is  crying 


kidney 
father 

bone 
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Shaman  word  Netsilik  word 

Arqutit  torjo-k 

Really:  the  road 

Aixa  Anore 

Meaning  unknown 

ErqAq  nuna 
Really:  surroundings 

ikamri^aj-at  qamutit 

Really:  the  staging-like  one 
imr|Aq  imEq 

Really:  something  to  drink 
imri^Aq  mamArtoq  tasEq 

Really:    something    to  drink 

that  tastes  nice 
iri^nnrtugAq  iklEq 

Really:  what  one  lies  on 
isArqatit  akjgait 

Really:  that  with  which  one 

hands  out,  grips 
isArutalik  ar^ut 

Really:   that   furnished  with 

something  pointed,  sticking  out 
ijimiktoq  takur^niktoq 

Really:  one  who  fastens  his 

eyes  on  something 
ivaluAq  ivalo 

Really:  the  threadlike 

,   .  .  ,  f  mErtqun 

kakitlaut  I  , 

I  mErtqut 

Really:  that  with  which  one 

can  baste  something  together 
kakitUrtoq  niErJortoq 

Really:   one  who   is  basting 

something  together 
kanuArtoq  akiErtoq 

Meaning  unknown 
kanuk  auk 

Meaning  unknown 
kariEq  niAqoq 

Really:  an  end-piece 


Translation 
entrance  passage 

wind 

land 

sledge 
water 
lake 

platform 
hands 

man 


one  who  sees 
something  super- 
natural 
sinew  thread 


sewing  needle 


one  who  is  sewing 


menstruating 

woman 

blood 

head 


I 
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Shaman  word  Netsilik  word  Translation 

kina-ve-l  inaluj-at  intestines 

Really:  the  places  where  it  is 
softened  (food?) 

kiuErsErtoq  ArnAqErwiJoq     a  woman  in  con- 

Really:  one  who  lies  in  the  finement 
birth  house 

kubsaitigijAq  sir\naktugijA-q    dream;  really: 

Really:  that  which  makes  one  something  one 


go  head-first  (refers  to  an  an- 

dreamed 

cient  idea  that  one  dives  head- 

first, down  into  dreamland). 

kumaruAq 

tukto 

caribou 

Really:  the  big  louse  (viz.  of 

the  earth). 

([ablul 

ErriusEq 

horn  scoop 

Really:  a  means  of  scooping 

drinking 

(|ajuAq 

nacEq 

fjord  seal 

Really:  soup,  i.  e.  the  soup- 

animal,  the  one  that  gives  soup 

([ai^atannq 

AqajAroq 

stomach 

Really:  the  hollow 

(jaiiat'aut 

tii]^mij-at 

birds 

Really:  the  hovering  ones 

qari-A-q 

qansq 

mouth 

Really:  the  hollow  one(?) 

qp.qut 

ujArak 

stone 

Really:  the  jointed  one 

qiblA-q 

savik 

iron 

Really:  the  shining  one 

qipijErA-q 

aklunA-q 

seal  thong 

Really:  that  which  is  twisted 

qitlaj-amik  isAraJocj 

agiArtoq 

one  who  is 

Really:  one  who  works  with 

something  bright 

qokiut 

sErqorsiJ-ut 

gun 

Really :  that  with  which  one 

bursts  the  ear-drums,  or  "the 

deafener" 

qo-'ixuj-at 

sur^auj-at 

beads 

Really:  the  urine-like  ones  (in 

colour?) 
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Shaman  mord 

qiiaciAq 

Really:  the  little  frozen  one 

quaciArii]^nArqo-ga- 

Really:  his  little  piece  of  al- 
most frozen  meat 

maklaup  sag'lua 
Meaning  unknown 

maklAq 

Meaning  unknown 

mamait'oq 

Really:  the  bad  tasting  one 
mar|-Erit 

Really:  what  one  gnaws  with 

mAqiJoq 

Really:  the  flowing  one 

mirvEriAq 

Really:  the  jumper 
miri^uk 

Really:  the  wet 

mitiklaut 

Meaning  unknown 

nar^nEq 

Really:  fireplace(?) 
nap-atit 

Really:  that  which  keeps  one 
upright  or  alive 
nakpat 

Really:   something   used  for 
holding  something  upright 
nA-rsjuk 

Really:  the  one  with  the  belly 

UA-rsjuk  makip-oq 

Really:    the    weather  spirit 

gets  up 
nA-rsjuk  mulikpo(| 

Really :  the  weather  spirit  goes 

to  rest 


Nctsilik  word 
nutArAq 

irigotAq 


Translation 
child 

grandchild 


ukjo-p  qisia       bearded-seal  skin 


j  ugjuk  or 
( ukjuk 

tArajoq 

kigut 

I  qorLornEq 
I  ko  k 

Eqaluk 

silaluk 

I  pisiksEq 
1  qArJoq 

qutlEq 
anorait 

qanåk 

sila 

ublA-q 

tA-rsilErpoq 


bearded 

sea 

tooth 

waterfall 
river 

trout 
rain 

bow 
arrow 

lamp 
clothes 

tent  pole 


the  weather;  also 
the  term  for  the 
spirit  of  the  air 
morning 


darkness  falls 
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Shdiufiii  word 

noTik 

niikakpiA(i 

Really:  young  one 
niiliktocj 

Really :  the  one  who  goes  to  rest 
nulisA-q 

Meaning  unknown 
nunap  oqoruta* 

Really :  the  earth's  means  of 

giving  warmth 
nunatorLECj 

Really:    soil    with  luxuriant 

vegetation 
nutfik 

Really:  the  place  one  moves 
into 
nutfik 

Really:  something  one  moves 
into 
nutfir\niiujut 

Really:  everything  in  the  place 
into  which  one  moves 

o-tErto-t 

Really:  something  for  cooking 
oqorunArtoq 

Really:  that  which  looks  warm 
oqoruti*^Jat 

Really:  to  be  used  for  warming 
Dqorutit 

Really:  the  warming  ones 
DrJuviA([ 

Really:  the  fat-hke 

pilab-igaut 

Really:  flensing  implement 
pisuk-a-ciAq 

Really:  the  little  walker 
po-'ipq 

Really:  one  who  walks  with 
his  head  bent  down 


Netsilik  word 
qila  ija  iglup 

AruAq 

toquriajoq 

toqusA-q 

ibjaq 

uke'vik 

iglo 

tupEq 

iglup  iluane  cut 

ubkusEq 

amEq 

oqu"Jat 

qAri.ek 

orjoq 

pilaut 

tErigauMAq 

qirimEq 


Translation 
Ceiling  in  a  house 

woman 

one  who  is  dead 

one  who  has  just 
died 

peat 

winter  settlement 


house 


tent 


everything  in  a 
house 


soapstone  cooking 
pot 

caribou  skin 

caribou  skin  for 

clothing 
trousers 

blubber 

knife 

fox 
dog 


Shaman  word 

poq 

Really :  that  in  which  some- 
thing lies;  a  bag 

Meaning:  see  above 
poTe-nAnpq 

Really:  a  thing  that  is  almost 

a  bag 
pubUqArpoq 

Really:  is  full  of  air 
pujoTtoq 

Really:     one     with  vapour 

round,    the   one  that  smoke 

comes  from 
puktajoq 

Really:  the  floating  one 

puto'rte 

Really:  the  penetrating  one 
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Netsilik  word 
ana'nAq 

qii^miArJuk 
ana-nii^jAq 

o'mavoq 
O'majoq 

qikErtAq 


tEriAq 
siksik 
aviri^-Aq 


Translation 
mother 


pup 

step  mother 

he  lives 
alive 

island 

ermine 

marmot 

lemming 


I  u^^  E 
[  nuli 


sag'lo  qise  sealskin 

Meaning  unknown 
sair^isuktoq 

Meaning  unknown 

sanilEq 

Really:  side-companion,  neigh- 
bour 

sanilEqar^-icDq  u^Eqarx-icoq 
Really:  one  who  has  no  side- 
companion 

sArLapiktoq  sakubtoq 

Meaning  unknown 
sir^Arte  amAroq 

Really:  the  flat  one 
sublortat  siutit 

Really:  those  furnished  with 

canals 

subluto-q  umii^mak  musk  ox 

Really :   the   one  who  snorts 
loudly 


alianairj^usuktoq  one  who  is  com- 
fortable 

man 

Aq  wife 


unmarried 

woman 

one  who  softens 
a  skin 

wolf 
ears 


Shaman  word 
supitrijoq 

Really:  that  which  blows  out 

takui|natit 

Really:  means  of  seeing 
taofru'tit 

Really:  a  kind  of  shadow,  or 

a  kind  of  man 
ta'u 

Really:  a  shadow 
tA-rnEq 

Really:  the  dark  one 
tAHejumar^orsalErtoq 

Really:  one  who  starts  making 

shadows 
tARe-jumA-q 

Really:  a  shadow-maker(?) 
tigubkat 

Really:  things  one  has 

acquired 
tiklErtA-q 

Really:  the  beating  one 
to-klatit 

Really:  that  with  which  one 

touches  the  ground 
to-klunaluk 

Really:   one   who   walks  no 

more  (?) 
tuglatit 

Really:  what  one  steps  with 
tu'klalugAq 

Really:  something  one  walks 
on 

tuklA-rtoq 

Really :  one  who  now  and  then 

touches  the  earth 
tukluixorulErtoq 

Really :    one   who   soon  will 

walk  no  more  (?) 
tulorialigATjuk 

Really:  the  little  one  furnished 

with  fangs 
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Netsilik  word 
pErsErsoq 

ijit 

qablunait 

inuk 
tiri^uk 

ar^atkuArsiJoq 

ai]^atkoq 
pEqutit 

o-mat 
isik'åt 


Translation 
it  is  drift  wind 


eyes 

white  men 

person 
liver 

one  who  holds 

a  seance 

shaman 
possessions 

heart 
feet 


i^nAvikJuAq       a  very  old  one 


kame-t 
natEq 

pisuktoq 

nar|"ulErsoq 

qavfe 


kamiks 
floor 

one  who  walks 


one  who  begins 
to  become  old 

wolverine 
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Shdinau  mord  Netsilik  word 

tiilorialik  nanoq 
Really:     Hie    one  furnished 
with  langs 

iiliguniiAq  qipik 
Really:  something  for  covering 
over 

ulukjAq  siko 

Really:  thai  which  packs  up 
u"ialo-Jivoc|  uni^ka"Jivoq 

Really:  turns  one's  thoughts 

round 


Translation 
polar  bear 


sleeping  rug 


ice 

tells  one  some- 
thing 


XI. 

Life  after  death. 

Nalungiaq  speaks: 

Tlie  world  is  not  only  thai  we  can  see.  It  is  enormous,  and  also 
has  room  for  people  when  they  die  and  no  more  walk  about  down 
here  on  earth. 

Mankind  does  not  end  its  existence  because  sickness  or  some  other 
accident  kills  its  animal  spirit  down  here  on  earth.  We  live  on,  and 
there  are  those  who  say  that  it  is  what  we  call  the  soul  that  prevents 
us  from  dying. 

This  is  not  simply  what  the  shamans  tell  us,  those  who  under- 
stand the  hidden  things;  ordinary  people  who  know  how  to  dream 
have  many  times  seen  that  the  dead  appeared  to  them,  just  as  they 
were  in  life.  Therefore  we  believe  that  life  does  not  end  here  on  earth. 

aqErLArtArfik. 

There  are  three  places  to  which  mankind  goes  after  death. 

There  is  ar[ErLArtArfik:  "the  ])lace  one  can  always  return  to",  or 
the  village  of  Eternal  Homecoming.  It  lies  pavane-  silame:  a  place  in 
sila,  somewhere  up  in  the  sky,  up  in  space.  It  is  a  land  of  pleasure, 
where  all  think  of  nothing  but  playing  and  merry  jests  (ulArqe'nAr- 
tunaluit).  The  houses  stand  in  long  rows  (iglue  isorArtuJunaluit),  and 
round  about  the  houses  the  snow  is  trampled  hard  with  the  many 
footprints  of  happy,  ball-playing  people  (sArqai  qErsortunaluit  tume'- 
nik). 

We  also  call  them  qutlivut:  those  who  live  above  us,  or  majo  - 
Jaujut,  those  who  have  been  taken  up  to  the  sky.  Only  clever  hunters 
and  women  with  beautiful  tattooings  (kakinErigtunaluit)  go  up  there; 
this  is  because  the  spirits  of  the  air  want  women  not  to  be  afraid  of 
suffering  if  only  it  makes  them  pretty.  Up  there  they  have  good 
hunting  at  all  times,  and  the  moon  spirit,  who  lives  up  there  him- 
self among  the  dead,  helps  people  to  hunt.  There  are  also  those  who 
say  that  the  dead  who  go  to  qutlivut  are  taken  there  by  the  moon 
spirit  himself,  and  that  people,  when  they  get  up  to  the  sky,  become 
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stars  who  live  with  the  moon  spirit.  This  we  know  from  shamans 
whom  the  moon  spirit  tins  taken  up  lo  the  moon  land,  where  the 
irreal  villages  are. 

It  still  happens  nowadays  that  the  moon  spirit  wants  people  who 
are  alive  to  see  what  a  heantiful  country  there  is  in  the  sky.  Just 
recently  he  was  out  after  the  shaman  woman  Ugtugpagluk,  whom 
you  know,  if  was  last  winter.  The  moon  spirit  tried  to  throw  her  on 
his  sledge  and  drive  straight  up  to  the  sky  with  her,  and  she  had  to 
put  up  a  hard  fight  with  him,  and  only  won  by  the  aid  of  her  strong 
helping  spirits. 

There  are  those  who  believe  it  is  mostly  land  beasts  that  are 
hunted  up  in  the  sky,  and  that  the  sky  is  a  great  plainland  with 
many  juicy  berries  that  are  nice  to  eat.  There  the  caribou  graze  in 
great  herds,  and  they  are  easy  to  hunt.  But  when  the  sky  dwellers 
want  sea-beast  flesh,  the  moon  .spirit  takes  them  down  to  the  sea 
and  helps  them  to  hunt.  When  they  are  not  hunting  they  play  all 
kinds  of  games  just  as  we  do  here  on  earth  when  we  are  happy  and 
have  meat  enough,  and  one  hears  only  song  intermingled  with 
laughter. 

A  shaman  once  visited  qutlivut,  and  there  he  heard  an  old  woman, 
who  was  taking  part  in  a  game  and  could  not  keep  up  with  the  others, 
cry  out: 

".suna"vfa-mak  ua  mak'ublutik  t.xjuvagtu^|augaluit:  If  only  I  had 
known  that  one  ought  to  die  young!"  This  she  laughingly  said  be- 
cause the  others  ran  from  her.  The  same  happens  on  earth:  people 
who  go  on  hunting  trips  leave  behind  them  the  old  women  who 
cannot  keep  up;  but  then  they  do  not  laugh;  then  it  means  death; 
there  you  see  the  difference  between  similar  things  in  the  sky  and 
on  earth.  Everything  is  only  happiness  and  fun  for  the  dead. 

But  the  words  of  that  old  woman  gave  mankind  important  tidings: 
for  now  we  know  that  we  will  for  ever  remain  at  the  age  we  have 
reached  when  we  die.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  die  young.  And  indeed 
this  is  the  reason  why  one  must  never  sorrow  for  those  who  die 
young. 

noqutriMut. 

The  other  land  where  the  dead  go  to  is  called  nDqum'iut,  and  it 
means:  those  who  always  sit  huddled  up  with  hanging  head.  Their 
land  is  quite  near  to  the  crust  of  earth  we  walk  on,  almost  just  under 
the  .surface  of  the  earth  (nunap  atatqari^'uane) .  There  go  all  the  men 
who  were  lazy,  all  those  who  are  bad  hunters  because  they  are  too 
indolent  to  hunt,  and  there  go  all  the  women  who  are  not  tattooed, 
all  those  women  who  do  not  care  to  suffer  a  little  in  order  that  they 
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may  he  pretty.  There  was  no  energy  in  them  when  they  lived,  and 
that  is  why  they  now,  after  death,  hang  their  heads  and  their  chins 
are  pressed  right  down  on  their  breasts.  They  are  always  hungry, 
for  their  only  food  is  butterflies.  They  always  sit  on  their  haunches 
with  bowed  head  and  closed  eyes;  only  when  a  butterfly  comes  flying 
over  them  they  lift  their  heads  slowly  and  snap  at  it,  just  as  young 
birds  open  their  red  mouths  after  a  fly.  And  when  they  do,  yellow- 
dust  flies  from  their  neck  bands  as  from  a  bursting  puff-ball.  Thus 
they  always  squat  down  with  drooping  head.  ' 

A  shaman  once  went  to  noqum  iut  and  saw  a  butterfly  go  hovering 
over  the  head  of  one  of  the  dead.  Slowly  he  lifted  his  head,  the  head 
that  otherwise  never  looks  upwards,  and  at  the  very  same  moment 
smoke  came  from  his  throat  like  yellow  dust  from  a  puff-ball  (A  rLu- 
juicughiit  qakErLuigo'q  pujuåtlågLra'lugpågtut  A-rLugLagLra  nalug- 
ka'r^amik) . 

This  is  the  life  after  death  in  noqum'iut;  they  live  in  hunger, 
idleness  and  sluggish  apathy,  just  as  they  spoiled  their  lives  on  earth. 

aglErmiut. 

The  third  land  is  in  the  underworld,  deep,  deep  down  under 
noqum'iut.  Those  who  live  there  we  call  the  agle't:  those  who  live 
down  there,  or  aglErmiut:  those  who  live  below. 

I  will  tell  you  how  we  have  got  to  know  about  the  people  in  the 
land  of  the  dead  under  the  ground. 

Angnaitiiarssuk. 

Once  there  was  a  famous  shaman  whose  name  was  Angnaituar- 
ssuk.  As  evidence  of  his  enormous  skill  people  tell  of  the  following 
experience  of  his: 

One  day  the  people  at  Malerualik  were  standing  looking  over 
towards  Qokitlroq:  Simpson  Strait,  when  he  came  gliding  over  the 
water.  The  sea  was  smooth,  and  it  was  just  as  if  he  were  running 
over  flat  ice.  This  man  had  become  famous  for  his  journeys  to  the 
underworld,  and  he  got  on  so  well  there  that  at  last  he  stayed  away 
altogether. 

The  first  time  he  went  down  to  the  agle't  it  happened  without  his 
wishing  to  go.  It  was  one  of  his  helping  spirits  who  wanted  to  show 
him  the  underworld.  One  day,  when  he  was  properly  vexed  with  his 
wife  on  account  of  jealousy,  he  was  crawling  into  his  house  with  a 
load  on  his  back,  when  suddenly  he  fell  backwards  and  tumbled 
down  through  the  very  thing  he  was  carrying,  and  from  there  on 
through  the  house  passage  down  towards  the  inside  of  the  earth. 
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His  Tail  nuulc  Ihc  air  swish  and  roar  around  him,  and  he  crashed 
downwards  in  darkness.  Bui  it  soon  hecame  light  and  he  saw  that 
he  had  come  to  the  njqum  iut.  He  saw  them  sitting  round  about  him, 
and  it  looked  as  if  their  chins  were  grown  fast  to  their  breasts.  He 
had  no  desire  to  stay  there,  and  so  he  went  further  down  to  the 
underworld.  It  was  winter  in  the  land  of  mankind,  but  here  it  was 
summer.  At  a  stream  there  were  many  people  gathered  round  a 
salmon  weir.  They  were  noisy  and  laughing  and  very  frolicsome.  The 
shaman  hurried  past  them  without  stopping,  and  yet  he  had  time  to 
recognize  several  dead  people  he  had  known.  Then  he  came  to  a 
tent  and  slipped  inside  through  a  small  hole  used  by  a  little  pup 
that  stood  tied.  Inside  the  tent  was  an  elderly  man  tightening  his 
bow  string.  In  stretching  his  arms  backward  he  chanced  to  touch 
the  shaman,  and  so  he  turned  round  and  saw  him.  People  in  the 
underworld  do  not  look  at  people  in  the  same  manner  as  people  up 
on  earth.  If  we  examine  a  man  we  start  at  the  top  and  follow  his 
body  downwards.  But  the  man  from  the  underworld  began  at  the 
bottom  and  let  his  eyes  travel  upwards;  he  examined  first  the  feet, 
then  his  eyes  slowly  went  up  the  legs,  the  body,  and  the  head,  until 
he  had  taken  in  all  the  man. 

"Well,  I  never!  Have  I  a  caller?"  he  said,  and  received  the  stranger 
kindly.  He  told  him  that  he  was  going  caribou  hunting  and  that  there 
were  many  caribou  close  by.  The  rivers  were  full  of  salmon,  too. 
There  was  no  lack  of  that  kind  of  food.  He  proposed  they  should  go 
together.  Just  then  a  woman  came  in,  a  young  and  smiling  woman. 
She  sat  dow^n  on  a  side  platform,  thus  indicating  that  she  was  un- 
married. The  man  of  the  house  then  asked  the  shaman  to  stay  and 
sleep  with  her  that  night.  At  the  same  moment  another  man  came 
in,  and  it  w^as  easy  to  see  that  he  was  a  shaman  too,  for  he  had  white 
fringes  of  caribou  skin  hanging  down  over  his  chest,  and  he  was 
talking  away  and  crying  aloud: 

"I  suppose  the  stranger  has  had  nothing  to  eat  yet"  (tikErA'q 
tamuiir^itLra'lulErpoq),  and  he  threw  out  his  chest  and  moved  his 
body  so  violently  that  the  white  fringes  over  his  chest  cracked  like 
a  whip.  The  shaman  from  earth  feared  that  he  had  evil  in  his  mind, 
and  as  he  just  then  discovered  a  little  hole  up  in  the  tent,  he  spat  up 
to  it,  jumped  on  to  the  spit  himself  and  in  that  way  rushed  out 
through  the  hole  and  was  again  out  under  the  open  sky.  As  soon  as 
he  had  got  out  he  turned  himself  into  a  gull  and  flew  to  the  river 
where  he  had  seen  the  many  happy  people  fishing  for  salmon.  On 
extended  wings  he  circled  as  gulls  do  over  the  tishing  place  and 
quietly  glided  through  the  air  until  the  people  saw  him. 

"Oh,  look  there,  a  gull,  a  gull!"  they  all  shouted  together,  threw 
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a  piece  of  caribou  meat  on  the  ground  as  bail,  and  got  their  bows 
ready.  The  shaman  flew  cahiily  over  to  them  and  picked  up  the  meat 
and,  although  they  all  fired  their  arrows,  not  one  of  them  hit  him. 

"That  cannot  have  been  an  ordinary  gull,"  he  heard  the  dead 
shouting  after  him,  and  with  that  he  flew  back  to  earth  and  told 
people  of  what  he  had  seen. 

That  was  the  first  knowledge  we  ever  had  of  the  land  of  the  dead 
far,  far  down  under  the  earth. 

There  is  no  definitive  rule  as  to  who  goes  down  into  the  under- 
world. They  are  the  same  kind  of  people  as  those  who  go  up  to  the 
sky.  aglivut  are  the  same  sort  of  people  as  qutlivut.  At  both  places 
there  is  nothing  but  joy,  prosperity  and  abundance,  except  that  the 
seasons  are  different  to  the  seasons  on  earth,  for  when  we  have 
summer  they  have  winter,  and  their  summer  is  our  winter. 

We  know  nothing  of  how  the  many  beasts  have  got  up  to  the 
sky  and  down  to  the  underworld:  but  it  is  as  if  there  had  been  beasts 
down  there  and  up  there  before  mankind  had  beasts  on  earth.  Of 
this  the  old  people  tell  the  following  true  story: 

There  was  once  a  mountain  spirit  who  had  entered  into  marital 
relations  with  an  arctic  fox.  He  always  sat  at  home  with  his  wife 
and  never  caught  anything.  But  the  foxes,  who  were  busy  hunters, 
mocked  their  sister  because  she  had  got  a  bad  husband.  So  the  moun- 
tain spirit  went  out  into  the  country,  struck  a  hole  in  the  plain  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  knock  a  hole  in  the  ice  to  fish;  then  the  moun- 
tain spirit  let  a  cord  down  into  the  earth  and  fished  one  piece  of 
delicious  dried  meat  up  after  the  other,  caribou  meat  with  rich  fat, 
and  when  he  came  home  with  his  many  spoils  the  foxes  were  sorry 
they  had  teased  their  sister,  and  they  were  glad  they  had  not  driven 
their  brother-in-law  away. 

But  what  this  story  tells  us  makes  it  certain  that  the  caribou  have 
once  come  from  inside  the  earth.  That  is  why  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  there  have  been  beasts  both  in  the  sky  and  under  the 
earth  even  at  the  time  when  mankind  only  ate  of  the  earth." 


XII. 

Songs  and  versed  lampoons. 

One  very  rarely  sees  men  or  women  at  their  work  without  their 
humming  a  song.  They  all  have  their  songs,  both  men  and  women. 
And  sometimes  it  happens  that  children,  half  in  play,  half  in  earnest, 
make  up  songs  and  deliver  them  among  playmates  when  playing 
song-festivals  in  a  little  snow  hut  that  they  have  built  themselves. 
Great  pains  are  taken  to  put  the  words  together  nicely  and  skilfully 
so  that  there  is  melody  in  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
pertinent  in  expression.  A  man  who  wants  to  compose  a  song  may 
long  walk  to  and  fro  in  some  solitary  place,  arranging  his  words 
while  humming  a  melody  which  he  also  has  to  make  up  himself. 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  first  meeting  with  the  Netsiling- 
miut  mention  has  already  been  made  of  how  a  great  hunter,  shaman 
and  poet  like  Orpingalik  rated  his  songs.  Not  only  are  they  just  as 
necessary  to  him  as  his  breath,  but  they  are  his  comrades  in  loneliness. 
With  Orpingalik,  who  of  all  Netsilingmiut  was  the  most  poetically 
gifted  man,  I  often  discussed  the  significance  of  song,  not  merely  as 
a  herald  of  festivity  in  the  qagsgé  but  also  as  a  valve  for  their  sorrows 
and  cares. 

In  the  following  I  have  attempted  to  reproduce  Orpingalik's  views 
of  how  a  song  is  born  in  the  human  mind.  His  poetic  narrative  of 
course  was  not  the  product  of  a  single  question,  but  the  result  of  a 
most  intimate  conversation  which  I  have  recorded  summarily,  but  re- 
taining his  own  expressions  and  illustrations. 

"ivrLErutit  ipkua  isuma-n  inuin  anErnErivagka-t  nipilirimik,  au- 
latautilErLutiri  nako'jumik  sqalugsin-ajuErLutiri. 

inuk  aulatautilErpagtDq  so'rto  irj^-a  pugtA-q  SArwame  ka-vit-oq. 
isumai  sAr\vArsilErLutir|  quiasuglune  kap"iasuglune  aliasuglune. 

isumaisa  ko"ga-ciatut  qA-rfiginiArai  auErtEqisArtilErLugo  o"m*ata" 
kagsutilErLugo.  ij-agiap  aumatin-iAra-. 

ta'va  ar^nikin-asuiniArLuta  sule  aqnikitliniArtugun,  oqa^si^jAg  ki- 
sin-Arsiblune,  oqa"si^jAq  ir[minE"rtalErLune. 

oqa"si^jAq  iqminik  nauvalErLune  —  taima  pisErtA-rpagtugut!" 
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This  means:  "Songs  are  thoughts,  sung  out  with  the  breath  when, 
people  arc  moved  by  great  forces  and  ordinary  speech  no  longer  suffices. 

"Man  is  moved  just  like  the  ice  floe  sailing  here  and  there  out  in 
the  current.  His  thoughts  are  driven  by  a  flowing  force  when  he 
feels  joy,  when  he  feels  fear,  when  he  feels  sorrow.  Thoughts  can 
wash  over  him  like  a  flood,  making  his  breath  come  in  gasps  and 
his  heart  throb.  Something,  like  an  abatement  in  the  weather,  will 
keep  him  thawed  up.  And  then  it  will  happen  that  we,  who  always 
think  we  are  small,  will  feel  still  smaller.  And  we  will  fear  to  use 
words.  But  it  will  happen  that  the  words  we  need  will  come  of  them- 
selves. When  the  words  we  want  to  use  shoot  up  of  themselves  —  we  • 
get  a  new  song." 

On  account  of  the  great  dilVerencc  there  is  between  English  and 
Eskimo,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  expression  but  also  on  the  whole 
in  mind  and  culture,  it  is  difficult  as  a  rule  to  reproduce  a  trans- 
lation so  that  it  ([uite  covers  the  original  and  imparts  its  power  and 
beauty.  A  further  difficulty  is  that  much  in  a  song  is  merely  hinted 
at,  because  it  is  considered  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  to  countrymen 
and  neighbours,  and  conseciuently  it  easily  becomes  incomprehensible 
to  others.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  ^ive  an  imjiression  of  the  beauty 
an  Eskimo  can  communicate  in  his  song  I  have,  as  in  the  previous 
volume,  in  collaboration  with  Orpingalik  himself  endeavoured  to 
give  a  somewhat  freer  version  of  one  of  his.  All  the  same,  if  this 
freer  rendering  is  compared  with  the  purely  literal  one,  it  will  be 
possible  to  see  that  all  that  is  beautiful,  forceful  and  expressive  in 
the  song  itself  lies  so  close  to  the  original  as  it  can  at  all  be  brought 
in  a  translation  of  poetry  in  languages  that  are  so  vastly  different. 

My  breath. 

This  is  what  I  call  this  song,  for  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  me  to  sing  it  as  it  is  to  breathe. 

1  will  sing  a  song, 

A  song  that  is  strong. 

Unaya  —  unaya. 

Sick  I  have  lain  since  autumn. 

Helpless  I  lay,  as  were  1 

My  own  child. 

Sad,  1  would  that  my  woman 
Were  away  to  another  house 
To  a  husband 
Who  can  be  her  refuge, 
Safe  and  secure  as  winter  ice. 
Unaya  —  unaya. 
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Sad,  I  would  that  my  woman 
Were  gone  to  a  better  protector 
Now  ttiat  I  lack  strength 
To  rise  from  my  couch. 
Unaya  —  unaya. 

Dost  thou  know  thyself? 
So  little  thou  knowest  of  thyself. 
Feeble  I  lie  here  on  my  bench 
And  only  my  memories  are  strong! 
Unaya  —  unaya. 

Beasts  of  the  hunt!  Big  game! 
Oft  the  fleeing  quarry  I  chased! 
Let  me  live  it  again  and  remember, 
Forgetting  my  weakness. 
Unaya  —  unaya. 

Let  me  recall  the  great  white 
Polar  bear, 

High  up  its  back  body, 
Snout  in  the  snow,  it  came! 
He  really  believed 
He  alone  was  a  male 
And  ran  towards  me. 
Unaya  —  unaya. 

It  threw  me  down 
Again  and  again. 
Then  breathless  departed 
And  lay  down  to  rest, 
Hid  by  a  mound  on  a  floe. 
Heedless  it  was,  and  unknowing 
That  1  was  to  be  its  fate. 
Deluding  itself 
That  he  alone  was  a  male. 
And  unthinking 
That  I  too  was  a  man! 
Unaya  —  unaya. 

I  shall  ne'er  forget  that  great  blubber-beast, 

A  fjord  seal, 

1  killed  from  the  sea  ice 

Early,  long  before  dawn. 
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While  niy  companions  at  home 

Still  lay  like  the  dead. 

Faint  from  failure  and  hunger, 

Sleeping. 

With  meat  and  with  swelling  hluhlK-r 

I  returned  so  quickly 

As  if  merely  running  over  ice 

To  view  a  hreathing  hole  there. 

And  yet  it  was 

An  old  and  cunning  male  seal. 
But  hefore  he  had  even  hreathed 
My  harpoon  head  was  fast 
Mortally  deep  in  his  neck. 

That  was  the  manner  of  me  then. 
Now  I  lie  feeble  on  my  bench 
Unable  even  a  little  blubber  to  get 
For  my  wife's  stone  lamp. 
The  time,  the  time  will  not  pass. 
While  dawn  givesr  place  to  dawn 
And  spring  is  upon  the  village. 
Unaya  —  unaya. 

But  how  long  shall  1  lie  here? 
How  long? 

And  how  long  must  she  go  a-begging 
For  fat  for  her  lamp, 
For  skins  for  clothing 
And  meat  for  a  meal? 

A  helpless  thing  —  a  defenceless  woman. 
Unaya  —  unaya. 

Knowest  thou  thyself? 
So  little  thou  knowest  of  thyself! 
While  dawn  gives  place  to  dawn, 
And  spring  is  upon  the  village. 
Unaya  —  unaya. 

Orpingalik. 


One  might  separate  the  songs  of  the  Netsilingmiut  into:  songs  of 
sentiment,  hunting  songs,  and  songs  of  derision,  the  latter,  here  as 
everywhere,  being  a  form  of  contest  between  men  who  have  become 
enemies.  They  know  all  about  one  another  and  thus  are  able  to  dis- 
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close  each  other's  weaknesses.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  being 
ruthless,  and  elegant  and  cutting,  but,  more  than  this,  amusing  in 
ridiculing  one's  opponent.  Afterwards,  when  they  have  sung  at  each 
other  in  these  lampoon-verses  and  bared  their  hearts,  it  is  by  no 
means  seldom  that  old  enemies  become  good  friends.  Sometimes  these 
derisive  songs  are  followed  by  fisticuffs,  a  kind  of  boxing,  although 
it  is  not  a  direct  contest  in  which  each  contestant  tries  to  avoid  the 
blows  of  his  opponent;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  to  stand  without 
guard  and  beat  one  another  by  turns,  the  one  whose  turn  it  is  being 
allowed  to  freely  rain  blows  upon  shoulder  or  temple.  The  one  who 
stands  the  pain  best  and  can  keep  on  hitting  back  is  considered  to 
be  the  winner. 

^  The  songs  have  a  twofold  mission:  they  express  the  thoughts  and 
moods  of  people  journeying  or  hunting  in  solitude,  or  they  are  hummed 
at  honie  in  the  snow  hut  or  tent  in  the  evenings,  within  the  cosy  family 
circle,  without  any  great  preparation  or  extraordinary  arrangement. 
But,  in  company  with  the  drum,  they  are  also  the  central  point  in  the 
■<]agsgé;  this  is  a  festival  house  built  when  there  are  so  many  at  a  village 
that  all  cannot  gather  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  house.  In  this  region  they 
are  also  used  for  celebrating  the  arrival  of  all  men  and  women  who 
come  on  a  visit.  First  they  feast  merrily  in  the  houses,  and  afterwards 
all  assemble  in  the  qagsgé.  Meat  in  plenty,  and  perfectly  happy  days, 
however,  are  necessary  to  these  night-long  singing  festivals.  In  times 
of  adversity  and  bad  hunting  these  "public"  gatherings  could  not  be 
thought  of,  and  in  such  times  the  songs  fulfil  merely  their  intimate 
mission  as  the  consolation  of  the  depressed  and  fearful. 


anErnEra. 
My  breath. 

una'ja,  una'ja 

Unaya,  unaya 
i^H^ilErivuri^a,       i^r^itlalErivur^a : 
A  song  I  sing,    loudly  I  sing: 
ukiArLe  uva^niklo  nutArarE'nalErama, 

Since  autumn  like  my  own    child  I  have  been  helpless, 

una'ja,  una'ja. 

Unaya,  unaya. 

kiJ-isalalErpin  iglumalo  inualo 

Sometimes  1  would  that  my  house  and  its  mistress  were  gone, 
ornir|nar|'icume 

She  who  is  with  one  who  is  not  worth  being  with. 
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tu^a"^Jamine 

with  him,  who  should  be  her  refuge  and  provider 

kiJisala"lErpin 

I  would  she  were  gone 

makitArur]^naErama ! 

Now  that  I  can  no  longer  get  up! 

una'ja,  una'ja! 

Unaya,  unaya. 

nalui\-ilErsin-Arpin 

Do  you  know  yourself? 

pija^jamik  etqar|asAqarL-in-ama? 

Beasts  of  the  hunt    is  there  not  one  I  can  recall? 

una'ja,  una'ja. 

Unaya,  unaya. 

etqa'malEriga  qAportorLe 

I  faintly  remember    the  white  (bear) 

ukpatitle  par^ane 

Its  back-body    raised  high 

u^^anilo  ar^utausoralune 

And  here    it  thought  it  was  the  only  male 

qaisuatluArLune. 

And  came  towards  me  at  full  speed, 
una'ja,  una'ja. 
Unaya,  unaya. 

nåklAqåt'ArLUArLuria 

Again  and  again  it  threw  me  down 

iri^uErtorqA-rnari^a  qimaktilikAra-r^a 

But  without  lying  over  me    it  quickly  went  from  me  again 

u^anilo  ar|utitut 

And  here    (of  meeting  other)  males 

isumaqArnii|-in-ame 

It  had  not  thought; 

puktå^Jåble  kiklirianut 

And  by  an  ice-floe's  edge 

in-alErsin-alErpaq 

It  lay  down  calmly: 

una'ja,  una'ja. 

Unaya,  unaya. 

puijagsjA-rir\a  orjulikle 

Never  do  I  forget    the  blubber  animal  (the  seal) 


tugfamilo  pilapituArigabko 

On  the  firm  ice    I  had  ah-eady  flensed  it 

silabtle-k-a  niinAqatikta'ma  n^'aniio 

When  my  neighbours,    those  I  shared  land  with  here 

tupArqairA-rtiblugit ; 

Had  just  awakened; 

ornigiArsin-ArpAra  akluanut  ta'kur^a 

It  was  as  if  I  had  merely  gone  out    to  its  breathing  hole    out  there 

una'ja,  una'ja. 

Unaya,  unaya. 

u^^anilo  tikitaum-igabko 

And  there    I  came  across  it 

unaima      najaksa-jaikivna  tusainalEriatlArpoq 

And  just    as  I  stood  over  it  (at  the  breathing  hole)  it  heard  me 

((aisalEqArminane 

Without  first  scratching  at  the  ice 

tuA-rJo-p  ata-lo  pakir^naut-ArLugo 

The  firm  ice's    under  edge    it  had  hooked  on  to 

unaima  ilin-iumivalKrmat 

Truly,       it  was  a  cunning  beast  (that  seal) 

uvgori^^alu^alF.rLugo 

And  just  as  I  was  feeling  sorry  because  I  had  not  caught  it 

una'ja,  una'ja 

Unaya,  unaya 
aktaJ-iatArivAra  sai[miar|nuA-rma-nim'a 
I  caught  it  fast       with  my  harpoon  head 
anErsa-jait'umik! 

Before  it  had  even  drawn  breath! 
iglumalo  inualo  una- 
My  house  and  its  mistress  here 

ariula-"jur|^-itAra  upin-A-ro'riga 

For  whose  lamp  I  brought  no  blubber    and  now  spring  has  come 

qausagiu  Artiblugo  perortin-ialErpik  ? 

And  dawn  gives  place  to  dawn:    when  shall  I  be  well? 

una'ja,  una'ja. 

Unaya,  unaya. 

iglumalo      inualo  silaklErminiklo'na 

My  house    and  its  mistress  from  her  neighbours 
oqukJa-gin'ArunArqATLune 

She  will  always  have  to  get  skins  for  her  clothing, 

nErqa^Ja-gin-ArunArqA-rLune 

Get  meat  to  eat. 
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isiimava-minaria  pErortErnialErpin 
Without  my  providing  for  her  —    Oh!  When  shall  I  be  well? 

una'ja,  una'ja. 
Unaya,  unaya. 
itqaimalErpagpigit  atai 
I  recall  again  once 

SArJauv         irima  ikErtui|*an^ut 

When  over   the  current  crack's    widest  part 

una  noRaligA-rJuk 

That  caribou  cow  with  calf 

ivna  malErJuatlai|migat)ko 

That  time    I  pursued  it  with  all  my  strength 

itcjArpalErsin-ArpAra 

I  remember 

ar^ajuksasigalugo 

Without  believing  I  should  catch  it 

malErutitlArmigabko 

I  chased  it  hard 

—  itcjArpalErsin-ArpAra  — 

Oh!  I  remember  it  — 

qain*atle- 

(other)  Kayaks 

pisu^Jausoralutik 

Thought  it  was  they  who  would  get  there  first 
oqArpAgunArnErtut 

And  undoubtedly  said  so  to  one  another 

malEruatUrmigabko 

But  I  chased  it  with  all  my  strength 

itqalErsin-ArpAra 

And  now  I  recall 

minaum-isiArale. 

How  it  was  through  me  that  there  was 
nothing  for  the  others  at  all. 

Orpingalik. 

Among  his  recollections  Orpingalik  most  vividly  recalls  the  seal 
he  caught  while  his  neighbours  still  slept,  the  reason  being  that 
at  that  time  there  was  a  famine  at  the  village  and  that,  although 
weakened  by  lack  of  food,  he  had  done  his  duty  as  a  hunter  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  village  was  still  asleep. 
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Orpingalik's  song  to  his  song-felloiv. 

etqArpaleribkit  iklur\na-ri-uAra 

I  remember  you,    you,  my  dear  song-fellow, 

orqabtino't  aj3rjai|-ilagut 

With  our  tongues    we  are  seldom  defeated 

ntigsjuliksjuArLe 

Once  when  one  with  enormous  antlers 
naklDrmigut  i^na  ika-litlArpat 

Over  its  crossing  place    there    sets  over 
imArJuAq  man-a 
And  the  great  lake  there 
hErmErnArtiblugo 

In  the  cold  covers  the  kayak  with  ice 

malErualibko 

Let  us  chase  it  then 

nuliArquk  ukua 

With  both  our  wives  there 

quq-iArtiblugit  malErualibko 

As  spectators     let  us  chase  it  then 

nalErpuk  ivii^nEria^jAq? 

Which  of  us    will  fall  behind  then? 

ta'pjumane  tikluArfiri^me 

Once  long  ago    at  Tigdluarfik 

mak-utluArLutit 

When  you  were  quite  young 

qain-atle  a^kua 

And  the  kayaks  there 

amAroriatut  iliix-ne-ArLUtik 

Like  a  flock  of  wolves    they  appeared  to  be, 

imArJuAq  man-a 

And  the  big  lake  there 

kiklErqanagulo 

You  did  not  cleave  fast  enough 

malir^naugavit 

When  you  followed  behind 

kii|uni^ne  i^na 

After  me  there 

UErtoriivilabkit ! 

I  could  not  praise  you  for  that! 

Orpingalik. 


a 

/  ^ 

d 

b 

An  average  hut,  intended  for  man,  wife  and  3 — 4  children,  had  tlie  following 

measurements: 


a. 

Heifijht  

2,3  m 

e.  Length  of  side  platform  1,8  m 

b. 

4,3  - 

f.  Height  -    —       —      0,5  - 

c. 

Length  of  platform 

.  2,2  - 

breadth-    —        —       2,1  - 

d. 

Height  -  — 

0,7  - 

Breadth-  — 

4,4  - 

h.  Window:  0,7  m  high,  0,6m  wide 

(i. 

e.  breadth  of  snow 

hut  too) 

i.  Length  of  passage  .  .  .  7,0  m 

Old  Panaloq,  a  famous  bowman  of  Polly  Bay. 
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The  song  of  Niaqukifsoq. 

ia-  ja  ija 

Eya  ya  eya 

ilisArilErsin-Arpin    pisiminEq  una 
I  recognise  this  bit  of  a  song 

inoqatik-umablugo 

And  take  it  to  me  as  a  fellow-being 

ia-  ja  ija. 

Eya  ya  eya. 

karinunAraluErqoTpoq 

No  doubt  one  should  feel  shame 

ama"jAq  una 

At  the  child  one  has  once  had  in  the  amaut, 

silåtlErne'måt 

Because  by  the  neighbours 

tusArpaleruArmat 

One  heard  him  spoken  (ill)  of 

ija-  ja  ija. 

Eya  ya  eya. 

kai|nunAraluArqo-rpoq 

No  doubt  one  should  feel  shame 

Arnaminiklo,  akUriktumik, 

Because  by  a  mother,     who  was  as  clear  as  the  blue  sky, 

qu-jumajumik  nunir^aicumik 

And  who  was  wise    and  without  foolishness, 

pamErsArtiri^-iktoq ; 

He  has  not  been  brought  up; 

nalEritiblugir^ma, 

It  is  only  what  I  have  deserved 

oqaut-iklo  pamErsalErpaJ-uk 

That  gossip    is  educating  him 

pamejagiblune. 

And  completing  his  upbringing. 

kari^nuuAraluArqorpoq 

No  doubt  one  should  feel  shame 

tuva-gsinaria  nutArqiuklArnicq 

Because  one  got  no  provider    out  of  the  child  one  bore. 

manErqamilo  ima 

And  when  on  the  flat  ice 

kiriunEr'mir|ne- 

Behind  them,  other  people 

quixlArtiligjuit 

Have  lookers-on  who  stand  looking  after  them. 

Vol.  VIII.  No.  I  24 
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autlalF.ramik 

When  they  go  out  on  luinting  trips 

liisunaiijaUine ! 

Then  one  feels  envious! 

itqArsin-Armih\go 

Let  me  just  recall 

ukiukle-m-a  ila-ne-m-a 

A  winter  once 

nakur^ajuim-a  qimaksalErnErme 

At  "the  cross-eye"  (an  island)    when  we  broke  camp 

silain-a  —  qa^'na 

And  the  weather,  well  —    down  there 

nilErsulErsimauErmat ; 

Footsteps  sank  faintly  creaking  in  the  thawing  snow; 
tErLilitlArama  usornArpa-jAriaqa. 
Then  I  kept  close  to  the  folks  like  a  tame  animal    Oh!  How  enviable. 
tusalEran-Erme 

But  when  the  message  came  (of  the  murder  her  son  had  committed) 
at*akin-ArLUArsin-a. 

I  staggered  as  if  I  could  not  keep  my  feet. 

Niaqukitsoq. 

Nakasuk's  travel  songs. 
I. 

qo-iprjuak'ut 

Through  the  Qimgorssuaq  ravine 
kiri'A'rqutigut 

Over  the  Kfngarqut  mountains 
alianaiculik 
Alinaitsulik  lake 
atqusATLugo 

Laying  my  path  round  about 

qamanikluktigut 

And  the  Qamanigdluk  broads; 

kalibtArsiorfik 

Kalitarsiorfik  river 

tora-klArnErmat; 

I  set  my  course  along,  alas! 

kaliviklArnErmat 

And  when  the  sledge  cross-slats  dragged  in  deep  snow 

ilui|ErtunArtoq. 

It  was  very  hard  work. 
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EqaluATjur^mik 
A  trout 

qErnErtorJuArmik 
A  piece  of  musk  ox 
naksArtuArane 

Nothing  of  that  had  I  with  me 

am-utle  samur^a 

But  downwards    and  deep  down 

am-uJ-ilErnArmat 

One  had  to  let  the  journey  go 

tumarianArivaq! 

Oh!  So  tiring  it  was! 

isortorLuit 

Isortoq  lakes 

tora'tlArLugo 

I  steered  along 

igluklup  ima 

And  Ighilik  island  there 

sivanErto'blo 

And  Sivanertoq  island 

akornak'ut 

In  between  them 

qETLijaortoq 

Qérdliårtoq  island 

apqusA-rLugo 

Laying  my  path  around  it 

qEqErtakluk-  ima 

And  tiny  Quqertoq  island 

SArJurj^'UArLugo 

Which  we  drove  round  about 
pikiuliArJuk  apqusA'rLugo 
Pikiuliarssuk  island,  which  we  crossed 
qarfikJuArmutle 

And  to  the  island  "the  big  night-pot" 

quiArtorne-'mir^mat 

Where  we  went  and  made  water 

suliajA-rna! 

We  had  to  do  something! 

mane-corjo-p  saniagut 

Manetsorssuaq  island  we  drove  along  by 

imiklublo  ir^ma 

And  Imilik  sound    over  there 
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A-riagagut 

We  crossed  al  Ihe  narrowest  part 
nakui|ajiit  \i\mi\ 

And  the  islands  "the  cross  eyes" 
apqusATLiigit 

Over  there  we  touched  at. 
o-m-an-amutle  uniktilErtui|a 
At  Umanaq  island    I  camped 

qAcprtarJuitle  tunuksin'ArLugit 
The  big  white  ice-bears'  (domain)    we  had  left  behind 
orJuligA-rJuit  nip'aj-iik'ut 

And  the  small  blubber  beasts    through  breathing-hole  hunting 

nEriugalugit 

We  put  our  trust  in 

aulavar|nErme! 

Yes,  such  is  a  wayfarer! 


II 

u^'ar^a-    aja  ilisArir^-a* 

I,  aya   am  arranging 

sanavak-AluAriga  pisEq  una, 

I  am  trying  to  put  together    song    this  one, 

asErortErLugo        u^^'ar^a-  aja- 

Taking  it  apart,    I,  aya 

sui^matkiATLe         oqAriJain'ArunAq ! 

Why,  I  wonder,    is  it  always  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue! 

iglup  una     inualuk  sorusir^ajoq 

The  house's    here    its  mistress    lies  sick 

kitle-tle  ima  inuisale 

And  the  outermost  dwellers    yes    the  people  there 

nacilir^miut  inuita 

Netsilik's  people 

ilivitlrup  inuita 

Ilnileq's  people 

na'gkigima"u'mar|a  qajagiumau'maip 

Those  who  are  sorry  for  me    and  who  will  spare  me 

qajarj^nArumatuJuna 

I,  who  want  to  be  thought  frail 

inuri^nikle  avatlErnik. 

In  the  eyes  of  people    the  outermost  dwellers. 

oqu^jArJuArnutlo  agfagjanutlo 

The  beautiful  skins  for  clothing,    and  the  sleeping  rugs 
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nahau'lin-UArnutlo 

And  the  small  "hood-birds" 

(|ar|atauiTUArnutlo 

And  all  the  flying  ones 

manuilitalirinuit 

The  birds  with  the  speckled  throats 

tapqusimaktlra-'jai'naria 

To  them  all  I  am  a  bad  hunter 

isumavagiijartuna  Arnanut  inulir|nut 

Instead,  my  thoughts  go  to  women  who  are  occui)ied  with  other  men 

DrJulikJuArnutlo 

To  the  big  blubber  beasts 

kami^Janutlo 

And  the  animals  one  gets  kamiks  from 

tapqusimaktlra-'jai'nar]^a. 

I  am  never  a  clever  hunter 

usiu^^falo  ima  u^^aqaja-  aya  aja* 

And  yet  surely  it  was  I, 

amA-rtup  ko-gat  ata-ne 

Who  at  Amårtoq's    river      below  it 

siniktArfiup  iluane 

In  the  sleeping  snow-hut's  interior 

siUrJuAq  qaulArugalugo 

The  great  world   I  thought  would  never  lighten  (so  many  days  did 

I  lie  snowed  up  in  a  storm). 

nEqailaklurj^mutlo  aqunitailamutlo, 

Without  meat,       without  sleeping  rugs, 

Arnaitlamutlo         u^^ar^a*  aja* 

Without  women,    I  was 

qiksErqavagunArtur|a.  usin^falo  ima- 

And  could  not  sleep  at  all.    And  was  it  not  I 

amiktuble  ima-ne  u"ar|a-ja-  aja- 

Who  at  Amitsoq's  lake    yes,  I  it  was 

niigjulikjuit  ima-ne 

Whom  the  long-horned  ones   in  the  lake 

malEFUArLuklugit  u^^ar|a-ja-  aja-! 

Chased  so  clumsily  in  the  kayak,    yes,  it  was  I ! 

tiliulEFsin-Arpak-ika 

That  I  simply  sent  them  up  ashore 

nunamutlo  takpavur^a  asikjamut. 

Ashore        up  there,  in  the  distance  (so  they  escaped). 

u^'aqa-ja-  aja-,         u^ar^a-ja-  aja-. 

Yes,  it  was  I,  aya    it  was  I,  aya.  Nakasuk. 
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Såmik's  song. 

iina-ja  i^'r|ErtATivur]^a 
Unaya  I  sing  a  song 
iglumalo  inualo 

Though  my  house  and  its  mistress 
tapqusima"minar|0 

I  cannot  even  give  a  big  flame  on  the  lamp 

alakjavut  orjulirinut 
To  sole  skins    and  to  the  blubbery  ones  (my  thoughts  should  turn). 
isumavagunArtur^a 
Instead,  I  am  thinking  of 
silakle-m-a  Arna'n'ut  — 

My  neighbours'    women  — 
tapqusima"jai'lur|a ! 

I,  who  cannot  even  keep  a  lamp  strongly  burning! 

saitublo  ir^ma 

(I  remember)  At  Saitoq    over  there 

agfahlo  iii^ma 

At  Agfaq    over  there 

kiri^-ArJuit  ii\ma 

At  Kingarssuit    over  there 

akornane  iri^ma 

In  the  middle  of  them    over  there 

orJuligA-rJuk  — 

A  dear  blubbery  one  — 

saimArsaivArLa^a 

Just  let  me  put  folks  in  good  spirits 
aqiksErto'blo  nuvutErqublo 

(now  I  remember)  At  Aqigssertoq  and  at  Nuvuteroq 
ir|ma 

Over  there 

qiuna-hlo  sat-iumArri^ublo 
And  at  Qiunåq's    and  Satsiumaneq's 
akornane  ir^ma 
between-land    over  there 

orJuligA'rJuk  ar^Ertlramut  ir^ma 

A  little  blubbery  seal,     which  I  home    over  there 

saxhuJ'UArivAra  tuaitlame 

Took,  no  other  sealers  were  there 

ai^Ertlramut  ir^ma  saliklrArama 

And  as  I  homeward    over  there  turned 

oqigilErsin-Ar  tur^a. 

Then  I  felt  as  if  my  body  were  so  light.  Såmik. 
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Old  song,  heard  ot  Repulse  Bay. 
iliArJugDrama  nar|ArtusilATama 
After  I  was  orphaned    I  always  had  to  stand  up 
saruse-'q^in-ama  sule 
But  as  I  was  not  ill-treated  yet 
naqATtusalErpaktup^a 

It  was  not  hard  for  me  to  keep  on  standing  up 
umikjable  si^Drr^ane. 
In  the  ship's    fore  room. 

iliArJororama  sorusiriiirama  sule 

After  I  was  orphaned    and  was  not  ill-treated  yet 

nar^ArtusalErpakturia 

I  could  easily  keep  on  standing  up 

ije-'ka  u^^go'na 

And  my  eyes  (gazed)  everywhere  about  me  (nothing  escaped  my  eyes) 
pama-ja. 

Pamaya.  Qaqortingne(i. 

Old  Nujaliaq's  song. 

avur^a-  ijajija-  aja-! 

Avunga,  yayiya  aya! 
avuri^a-  a"'jurimitigin*Ariga 
Avunga    not  for  me  to  catch  anything 
qirimikluga  sikume 
With  my  poor  dog    on  the  ice 
avur^a*  tuvERanut 
Avunga    to  my  hunting  companions 
qir[mutigin-Arpa-'mar|^a 
It  simply  leads  me 
qii|milir|nut  aijum-atigin-Ariga 

Those  who  have  (good)  dogs    I  would  like  to  hunt  with 

avur]^a-  aijumitain-auvit, 

Avunga    I,  who  never  can  catch, 

ari^utinut      luvEnanut  sikumilo. 

To  the  men  to  the  hunting  companions   on  the  ice   (go  my  thoughts) 

avur^a-  aijumigin-Arpaktur^a 

Avunga    empty-handed  I  am  guided 

silaklErnut  Arnautigiktunut 

To  the  neighbours,    to  those  with  the  pretty  women 

tatqamuri^a  sanafilikJuArnutle 

In  to  those    who  are  clever  with  the  needle 

avuri^a-     tukliujunailEq  pia^Janut 

Avunga    never  can  I  be  the  one    that  is  nearest  the  animals 
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pijii^Jalik  quq-iArtilik  ima'ne 

A  place  whore  there  are  animals    and  onlookers    by  the  sea 

tiiklEniumanajuJoci 

I  would  like  to  be  the  one  that  is  nearest  (the  animals) 
paqnErJuAq  nonaicarJuArLo 
A  big  bull     and  a  fat  cow  with  no  calf 
ima-ne  tuklErquman-ajusur|ne 
Out  in  the  water    I  would  like  to  be  nearest  to. 
avur^a-  ijajija"  aja-! 

Avunga  yayiya  ayaM  Itqiliq. 

This  song  was  once  put  together  by  a  man  now  long  dead. 
The  language  is  very  unclear  and  disregards  all  grammar  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  has  to  guess  the  meaning.  According  to  report 
Nujaliaq  was  a  very  skilful  breathing-hole  hunter  and  had  splendid 
hunting  dogs.  He  had  many  adventures  with  women  and  was  known 
for  giving  handsome  presents  to  those  whose  favour  he  had  won. 
Thus  it  is  a  typical  form  of  Eskimo  self-praise  he  makes  use  of 
in  this  song,  the  meaning  of  which  is:  "With  useless  dogs  I  go 
empty-handed  homewards  on  the  ice,  for  never  do  my  dogs  get  a 
scent  when  I  hunt  at  the  breathing  holes  together  wath  other  men. 
My  dog's  uselessness  makes  me  want  to  go  wath  those  who  have 
good  dogs,  for  I  myself  am  no  use  at  breathing-hole  hunting 
—  one  who  always  returns  home  empty-handed.  Despite  my 
uselessness  I  love  visiting  people  who  have  pretty  women  —  but 
I  never  take  anything  for  them,  because  I  am  so  useless!" 

The  song  of  Omatdq. 
piumalitlArtune 

While  I  stood  with  longing  for 

ArnarulitlArtune 

While  I  yearned  for  women 

ar|utEqam'a!  —  ir|ma 

My  comrades!  —    yes,  then  it  was 

Arnautait  ir^ma 

Their  women    yes,  then  it  was 

iklEriArsinArpaT|a 

That  they  swam  past  me 

imArJuArwian-ut  ta'nur|a 

Out  in  their  great  sea    out  yonder 

ublume  —  ane-m-a 

By  day  it  was 

u^aciar^anilo 

Early  in  the  forenoon 
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tir^mo-'JuArivAra 

That  I  took  into  the  camp 

ke-na"ligaluk 

One  with  dark  face-hair 

ai|utEqat  inugtig'juAq 

A  comrade  Inugtigjuaq, 

sunau'fa        u"ai]^a  aja-ja'ja 

Yes,  it  was    I  ayayaiya 

saturianErtErtu"Jamik, 

I,  who  have  no  children  to  come  running  to  meet  me, 

po-'i^utlo-p  akla-mik 

A  poor  dog    and  nothing  else 

qA-jumajai'lur^a.  — 

Is  all  I  know  of.  — 

piumalitUrtune, 

While  one  longs  for, 

ArnArulitlArtune 

While  one  yearns  for  women 

noHaminATjukle 

It  was  that  a  tiny  little  calf,  no  more, 
ikla-likJuArne 

There,  where  there  were  cows  with  calf 

tuklisuixatuAriva-, 

I  found  the  trail  of, 

kipir[-ula"tlArpur|a 

In  vain  I  was  annoyed 

u^ari^a  aja-ja\ja 

I,  ayayaiya 

tErLiArsA'rin-Arpak-iga 

I  came  upon  it  from  behind,  and  it  was  unafraid 

tujartuArniArnago 

And  I  was  not  to  give  it 

uk^julukjo-p  amianik 

The  great  bearded  seal's  skin 

akluna-^jArJuanik. 

The  one  for  making  into  seal-thong. 
tErLlArsA'rin-Arpak'iga 

I  came  upon  it  from  behind,  and  it  was  unafraid 

tuj'ortuArniArnago 

And  I  did  not  give  it 

qAqartorJo-p  aminajuanik  ir^ma 

The  big  white  one's  (bear's)    skin  there 
u^aij^a  ajaja'ja'. 

Yes,  it  was  I,  ayayaiya.  Omatoq. 
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The  singer  describes  how  he  is  out  on  a  hunt,  and  sees  every 
thing  he  longs  for  passing  by.  He  stands  by  a  breathing  hole  waiting 
for  seals,  and  in  the  form  of  seals  swim  the  women  he  longs  for 
and  the  men  he  is  thinking  of.  The  women  are  not  afraid  of  him, 
they  do  not  flee  from  him  when  he  comes  upon  them  while  they 
are  alone,  and  they  glide  from  him  again,  and  it  is  as  if  he 
does  not  quite  know  how  to  seize  his  chance.  He  should  give  them 
presents  to  incline  them  favourably  towards  him,  but  he  never 
gets  so  far,  and  cannot  understand  why.  And  this  unfortunate 
awkwardness  of  his  he  symbolizes  in  his  experiences  on  a  caribou 
hunt,  where,  amid  many  full  grown,  fat  cows,  for  some  reason 
incomprehensible  to  him  he  is  content  to  bring  down  a  little  calf. 

The  songs  of  the  boy  Norqaut. 
I 

avuria-  — jija 

Avunga — yiya 
kulavasur^Arivuria 
A  caribou  cow  I  brought  down 
kulavArusErLuqa 

As  I  felt  I  wanted  to  kill  a  caribou  cow 

iklun-UAra  qirimikluktut 

But  my  dear  song-fellow    is  like  a  lazy  dog 

suliajuviktutluktut. 

Is  like  a  listless  hunter, 

qAqortorLC 

But  with  the  white  one  (polar  bear) 
qErnErtorLo 

And  the  black  one  (musk  ox) 
tugvamilo  naklErsalikUrmat 
On  the  firm  ice    one  must  practise  to  become 

their  equals. 

II 

inuitle  mak-ua 
People  there 
nukilinaluit 

With  their  enormous  strength 

nukEqAruArtunajuit 

One  gets  strength  from  them, 

kir^utai  ir^ma 

And  their  teeth  there 

nArJir[usunajuit! 

They  bare  in  a  grin! 
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III 

nukap-ij-a't  uktun-e-k 
Young  men    for  vulvae 
quisur^nArtune-k, 

Those  that  make  one  want  to  piss, 
iklir|nArtune'k 

For  the  inviting,  nice  tilings 
mamArtortorumavaktut ! 
Are  always  sensual! 

Norqaut, 
ten  years  old. 


Nakasuk's  songs  of  derision  against  Nuilålik. 

I 

itqanA*rpa"jari*icur[ale 

Thinking  of  nobody  in  particular, 

inur^nikle  tama'nik 

But  people    in  general 

isumavaksin"ArLur]^a 

I  allowed  my  thoughts  to  dwell  upon; 
itqanATUEq 

But  that  one  was  concentrating  his  thoughts  upon  me 

tusArabko 

When  I  heard  it 

ilisalErsin-ArpAra 

I  laid  my  answering  words  together 

un-uame  siniktune 

At  night,    when  folks  slept 

te-naklo-ble  irima 

It  was  surely  Ténåq    that  fellow 
nuila-linalo'p  to-talinalo-p  qu^ia- 

Nuilålik,  the  poor  thing,     Totalik,  the  poor  thing,     who  had 
gilEraT]^*a  pisEribluA- 
begun  to  amuse  themselves  over  me    and  made  good  use  of  me  in 
ra"r|*a  tusalEriatlarabko  pin'ErArqajai]^-- 

their  songs    this  I  heard  of  him,  for  whom  I  was  no  match 

itAra  ulapqusErJuagut. 

(sarcasm)    in  his  games! 

agkåj-ån'uit-una  torLOråJ-ån*- 

Was  it  not  your  dear  uncle  there.       He  whose  name  you  like 

uit  a'jairiar|anik  Artuleqija"'ganik 

to  shout     Who  from  his  sleeve     Could  not  get  his  swollen  arm 
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11  n  i  p  kaorili-:  r  p  a  k-  i  t 

That  is  what  you  usually  tell  of  him 

tusArqalEra-ri^abko  a'jai'silErLuta 

And  when  I  heard  it    It  was  as  if  my  arm  swelled 

manim'Ertujutin-ata. 

Without  having  challenged  me  to  a  fist-fight. 
utkuhikjaliup  ima  inuane-kle 
But  when  about  one  from  Utkuhikjalik,    One  of  the  men  from  there 

nakornEriktorta'nik 

Who  was  unequalled  in  strength 

usuksEqat-Arqa'nikle 

That  you  had  seized  him  by  the  penis 

unipkautilErar^ma  niklijE-r'sin-Arpur|a 

You  began  to  tell  me    Then  I  could  only  be  silent 

qalalErErqar|-in-ama 

For  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  throw  on  the  floor 

nunap  ir^ma  inuinik. 

The  world's  —  this  one's  —  (strong)  men! 


II 

Nuilalik  had  been  boasting  that  in  games  he  usually  threw 
Nakasuk.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  composing  of  the  following 
song. 

ir]^ma'ja-aja,  ir[ma-ja*aja 

Ingmaja  aja,  Ingmaja  aja 

i^riErivuria,  i^r^ErtA-rsin-Arpuria 

I  break  into  song,    I  break  into  a  new  song 

tupiklur^ma  iluane 

In  my  tent's  interior 

imnarj^ATma 

Lying  down 

ir^ma-ja*  aja. 

Ingmaja. 

AruAqatiga  i^na 

My  cousin  there 

niAqaisin-Arme-'mal 

Because  1  miss  him*) 

ir]^ma-ja" 

Ingmaja 

pisukpacjajai'tui^^a 
Walk,  1  cannot  now 
*)  Here  he  hints  at  Nuilalik,  who  used  to  make  magic  over  him  w  lu-ii  he  was  sick. 
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pisiikpalF.rsinArama 

When  otlierwiso  1  walk  (jiiickly  and  freely 

<linaluki)akaluArpik ! 

Then  why  does  nobody  "bark"  at  me! 

ii]^ma-ja-  iipna-ja* 

Ingmaja  Ingniaja 

nunArJuit  ta'vuixa 

The  great  lands,    that  stretch  out  yonder 

takubtlra-'tuArubluixa 

I  want  to  see  some  day, 

oqukjamik  nunanie 

The  garment  skins    over  there  in  the  land 

niikjulirimik  takubtlra-'tuArama 

A  long-horned  one  (caribou  bull)    when  I  saw  one  of  them 

nEqi^jArsitlArsimawik. 

I  should  certainly  he  able  to  get  meat. 

qAqortorLe  nuname 

And  the  white  one  (bear)    on  the  land  yonder 
isumavakqArLuip  DqatlArpakqA'rLur^a 
My  thoughts  first  went  towards    and  I  only  used  first  to  talk  of 
takubtlrA-'raluArabko  tArajuble  sina-ne, 

Well,  that  time  I  saw  it    at  the  sea's  shore 
niiksimuktilKriArmat  aklortilEriArmat 
And  it  moved  in  my  direction    and  it  stepped  out  towards  me 
sajuIa-litUrtui^a  kakavilErsin'Artur|a 

Then  I  trembled  a  little,    then  I  could  only  shake  (with  excitement) 

pukta-n'o-p  qar]^ane. 

On  a  small  ice  floe's  surface. 
pi*^Jaiai'par\nErabko 

That  time  I  took  the  kill  from  him  as  usual  (i.  e.  from  Nuilalik) 

uEqinutlo  Dqukjanutlo 

Of  meat     and  of  clothing  skins 

tigugkanut  Arnanut 

Of  possessions   and  of  women 

qipagilErnEramii]^a  3rulugin*Eramir]^a 

He  is  envious  of  me,    I  am  a  trouble  to  him 
DqArilErnEraT|a  nu^ila-livalukjo-p 
I  have  got  on  his  tongue-tip    —  his,  that  mighty,  poor  Nuilalik 

ir^ma-ja-  aja,  ir^ma-ja-  aja 

Ingmaja  aja,  Ingmaja  aja 

pi^JaiArpar^nErabko  uEqinut 
He,  whose  captures  I  take  from  him  —  meat 
tigugkanut  ar^utinut 
Possessions  men 
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orulugin-Eramiria 

(as  a  consequence  of  all  this)  I  have  become  a  trouble  to  him, 
(jipagilEinEramiri^a 

I  have  become  a  cause  of  his  anger 
pi'jagroTnEra'ixa 
Defamed  I  have  been  by 
na-gtai^'alur|nuatluk 

That  poor  Nagtaivalunguaq  (Nuilalik's  mother) 
piSjaiArpai|nErabko 

I  have  doubtless  deprived  her  of  something  she  thought  was  hers 
neqinutlo  tigugkanut  ar^utinut 
Meat         possessions  men 
qipagilErnEra-ria 

(as  a  consequence  of  all  this)  I  have  been  a  cause  of  her  anger 

oqArilErnEra-r|a 

I  have  got  on  her  tongue-tip 

unalErfalur)^*uatlo-p. 

On  that  poor  Unalerfaliinguaq's  (another  name  for  the  derided  one's 

mother)  tongue-tip. 

Ill 

A  certain  Ilukitsoq  Arnarituat  from  Itivnårssuk,  near  Lake 
Franklin,  had  in  a  song  accused  Nakasuk  of  being  a  poor  hunter. 
Nakasuk,  who  is  the  leading  man,  whom  everybody  at  the  villages 
at  Iluileq  relies  on,  hits  back  by  first  ironically  painting  himself 
as  a  bad  hunter,  that  his  wife  has  to  beg  for  food  and  clothing 
from  her  neighbours.  Then  he  chastises  and  mocks  his  opponent 
for  sexual  excesses  and  impotence,  and  concludes  with  a  description 
of  how  he  once,  quite  alone  and  sitting  on  the  ice,  had  held  a 
bearded  seal  on  his  harpoon  line  and  killed  it. 

ilisArumalEriga 

I  will  now  put  together 

pisi^jAra  atorti^jAqar^-icume 

What  is  to  be  my  song    which  nobody  wants  to  sing 

iman-a-  naklir^nAraluArput 

Thus       they  were  only  pitiable 

Arnat  ukua 

The  women  these 

silaklErne  aklumajvit 

Who  on  the  neighbours   had  to  run 

tua-°Jamir|nik  mAqaiJiJutut. 

Like  women  whom  a  provider    were  forced  to  lack. 

man-a*  etqArumalErpak-iga 

This       is  what  I  would  like  to  recall: 
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i^'naim-a  iglulukJuAia 
He  it  was    my  big  song-fellow 
pivkAiticitutlAine-'mat 
Because  he  tried  to  get  at  me 
i^naim-a  iglulukJuAra 
He  my  big  song-fellow  (Ilukitsoq) 

si"uXutitluAri,une  taiuikluAi'Lune 

Properly  forestalling  me   prating  about  everything  he  could  think  of 
taiorsilitlrA-'rame  ivErsilEriArame 
Pattered  out  words    sang  a  song  of  derision 
qaxsgip  ir^ma  kikliriane 

At  the  festival  house   here     by  the  side  of  it; 
A'rLujai'tlArtoq  qanoq  pijai'tUrtoq 

His  eyes  were  not  boldly  raised    how  was  it    he  behaved? 
tusArpalErat^abko  ilalEraluAribkit 
When  I  happened  to  hear  about  him      I  almost  made  you  better 

than  you  are 
ikajortoruErnut  ir^ma 
For  the  sake  of  your  helpfulness  once 
ikajortujate-'nar^a 

I,  who  am  not  accustomed  to  help 
ar^utinut  ilorfamut. 
Men  in  the  right  way. 

inia-'na*  akejunArpaktur^a 
And  so   I  think  I  now  can  answer 
qaxsgip         ima  iluane 
In  the  festival  house's  room 
ivErsilEriAruma  taiorsilitlrA'ruma 

When  I  sing  mockingly    when  I  doughtily  begin  to  patter  out  the 

words 

akijur^nArpakturia  tusArfEqari'in-ama 

I  can  usually  answer    for  I  am  one  about  whom  nothing  is  heard 
ukpErnait-oqan^-in-ama. 

As  1  am  one  devoid  of  anything  untrustworthy 
usiu^Ja  tArajun'o-p  sikuane 

What  was  it?    On  the  sea's  ice 
ukuabnut  tEriAruArmut  i^'na 

For  your  daughter-in-law    Teriarna([  yonder 
pinmabluArLArtutit 
You  conceived  immoral  desires 
kajur^iutiblArLugo. 
And  yearned  for  her. 
isumakin-uArputit  isumAqArpajaitlutit 
You  are  one  with  brief  thoughts     and  your  thoughts  never  go  to 
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nuliaiyuit  aklaklur[miit 
Your  wife,    poor  Akta; 
tigumiAq  piumacja-luk  una 

(your  penis)  That,  to  be  taken  with  the  hand,    that,  fondly  desired 
piumalEriArame  ikajorsiutorminane 
When  it  really  felt  a  yearning    it  needed  no  help 
p  i  su  k  s  A  r  u  kl  ra  • '  j  u  Juni  i  k 
And  certainly,  it  could  at  that  time  — 
nuliaq^nut  pium-atit 
But  towards  your  wife    the  desired  one 
ikajorsEra'lugo  savinajui]^miklo  ima 

You  had  to  have  help    from  Savinajuk  there, 
apErsErJuArnik  ir^ma 
Your  great  helping  spirit  there 
ikajorsEra-lutit  pinasualErpaktutit, 
He  had  to  help  you,    when  you  were  really  going  to; 
tusArpalEra-riabkit  itqArtornapiT|-ilagit 
When  I  heard  this  of  you    I  did  not  think  of  you  as  one 
ii|ar|*uvir|'nalErLutit ! 
I  need  fear! 

usiu^'Ja  itibuA-rJo-p  i^'na  nuna-ne 

But  what  was  that?    At  Itivnarssuk  over  there    on  the  land 
najåp-in-3'q  inukpan-D-p 
People  say  that  your  sister  Inugpanguaq 
atqutibne  un-uame 
On  your  way    at  night 
sabtigainitlArtutit  paktaitlra-'tuArtutit 
Was  felt  by  you,    indeed,  was  squeezed  by  you! 

tusArpalEraT^abkit  itqArtornapiiiilagit ! 

When  I  heard  that  of  you,    I  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to 

remember  you 

iman-a-  qinErpak'aluAriga 

In  that  way    I  used  to  look  out  for 

ArnArituat    qiuErfiup  qa-i^ane 

Arnarituat    from  Qinerfik's  summit 

qiuErpakaluAriga 

I  used  to  look  out  for  him 
nibtatlra-'tuATublugo  ainiArqutak-ut  i^'na 

And  wished  he  would  appear  at  last  through  Aimarqutaq  bay  there 
nunabtin-ut  qibsArtorsin'Aratit 

On  his  way  to  oui'  land    and  not  simply  rest  content  with  sending 

songs  of  derision 


Unhaired  sealskin,  intended  for  making  boots,  stretched  out  to  dry  in  tlie  frost 
on  an  upright  block  of  snow  and  fastened  with  clean-gnawed  rib  bones.  When 
high  up  from  the  ground  the  dogs  cannot  get  at  if. 


Orpingalik  and  his  family  on  a  several  months'  trading  journey  from  Pelly  Bay 

to  Repulse  Bay. 


Eqaliik,  of  Adelaide  Peninsula,  and  his  two  \vi\ts  Pamioq  antl  Aksailoq. 


Siniigaq  between  her  Iwo  husbands,  Nilak  and  Inorajuk. 
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ir^mEriJap       ima-niit  nalikjAraluAriga. 
To  Imeriaq's   bay         I  tried  to  cross  his  path. 
maliktiSjAqariilatit  nuatqamik 
But  I  suppose  you  had  no  one  to  go  with  you    of  kinsmen 
Arnaniklo  nakornErmik. 
Or  women    who  are  pretty, 
putuxutlo        nunArJuitio  qa- 
At  Putuggut    and  Nunavssuit  islands 
Arfagnaklo  O'm-an'åp  akur|"ane 

At  Arfangnak  island's    and  Umanaq's  sound 
maklakjo-p  akluagut  tigum-ErtuArivAra 

A  big  bearded  seal    through  its  breathing  hole     I  got  hold  of 
tua-klame  samane 
No  hunting  companion  (was  there)    down  there 
ArnArituat  pinErLukua  man-a 

It  was  Arnarituat's     vainly  tried  for,    that  there, 
tigum'ErtuArivAra 
Which  I  got  hold  of  there 
tua-klame       iksikfarma  i^na! 
Quite  alone,   sitting  out  there! 

Nakasuk. 

Qaqortingneq's  song  of  derision  against  Piuvkaq. 
The  latter  had  stolen  a  musk  ox  from  him.  It  had  been 
cached  for  the  winter  with  all  its  fat  and  this  was  all  the  fat 
Qaqortingneq  had  to  see  him  through  the  winter.  Piuvkaq  had  not 
stolen  because  of  hunger,  but  had  feasted  on  the  booty,  and  as  he 
and  his  family  could  not  eat  it  all,  he  had  fed  the  dogs  on  the 
remains.  Qaqortingneq  punished  him  by  singing  the  following  song 
about  him. 

ava'ja-,  ava'ja' 
Avaja,  avaja 

i^'qilErivuixa  piun-alErane 
Now  it  happens  that  I  am  going  to  sing  —    I,  who  will  not  be  able 

to  do  it  properly 

ila-lai'janEq 

I,  who  am  a  man  who  no  longer  makes  progress  in  hunting 
ava'ji'ja! 
Avaja! 

aijuminArLorpa  utkuhikjalir|miut 

Enviable  are       the  folks  from  Utkuhikjalik 
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p('l(|af,'.s:il("'m:U:i 

licciiiisc  llicir  lial)il  is  (lo  catch  salmon) 

(|Ars,irsaiiiinn()l      aiilatami  ij^nol 

Willi  llieir  hooks    which  Ihey  jig  with, 

pelqagsah'-'mata 

Because  they  have  the  custom 

piiuiiuaii-ilai|a 

Which  I  am  inexpert  at! 

ava'jij'a ! 

Avaijija! 

niiksAitorpak-ika  kakivak — ukua 

With  me  I  usually  take    my  leister  —  this  one 

E(|alo'jAra 

And  my  little  decoy-fish 

ava'jij'a ! 

Avaijija! 
aklajuvii^uArpik 

I  stand  a  stranger  l)ut  do  not  recognise  (who  it  is) 
(|ai|alo  man-a  (|KrnKri.ii|mAriktcq 

Tiie  suil'ace    there      Appears  dark 
talori.uklutut  iligin-Ariame  nqalojAra 

Though  slightly  pale  and  indistinct    it  stands  out;    my  little  decoy- 
fish 

qiniAruanago  utFrule-'maqo 

It  will  not  leave,     It  is  always  wanting  to  come  hack  to  it 
suna"fauna  a  f^^  an- u  Ara 

Oh  look,  if  that  isn't    my  dear  relative 
usuluArijAq 

Who  is  my  fellow  in  the  song  contests, 
kun-A-rJuAro-q 

Well  look,  if  that  isn't  Kunarssuaq, 

avaiji'ja! 

Avaijija ! 
uiio-miklArpoq 
He  moves  past  (swims  on) 
usui|nArJuAr.Tq 

And  then  comes  a  stickleback, 

taima'tumik  takumai|-inama 

One  like  th;.t    I  am  not  used  to  seeing 

aklajugalugo 

And  I  stand  shyly,  a  stranger  to  it, 
lakusArulKrnA(| 

The  first  lime  I  catch  sight  of  it 
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suna"fauna  ai^iilKqat  una 

But  look,  il  is    niy  cousin 

tiiiATijAcj  qir|Ait.TrJuAroq 

Tinaq,  as  I  call  him,    he  of  the  big  nose 

ava'ji'ja,  ava'ji'ja! 

Avaijija,  Avaijija! 

uij^o  iniklArp."«!  ai|usåtlorJuA(i 

He  moves  past  —    A  big  he-s  ilmon 

uipmiklArpo([    pEiusaqnut  amna; 

Moves  past         Away  to  my  meat-cache    over  there; 

qErnErtDrJuArmut  etqahul'lrA-'rame 

For  the  big  black  one  (musk  ox)    He  has  felt  inclined 

utiiyiviklArpoq  —  suna"fauna 

And  therefore  he  never  returned  —    Yes,  but  see,  if  il  isn't 

ak-anuAra  piubkAr'juAra-q 

My  dear  uncle,    big  Piuvkaq 

—  noqArtErA  I  'juk  — 

—  No([arterarjuk  (the  little  one  with  the  cord  that  one  can  pull) 

manuminut  amna 
To  the  back-piece  of  his  coat  there 
pulatErusikse  qilatqirj^nEramiuk 
His  ability  to  slip  in    He  has  laced  firmly 
utirL-iviklArpoq 

And  so  he  never  came  back! 
ava'ji'ja! 
Avaijija! 

qunila'nArpik  ukioq  ma-ne 

Cold  and  shivering  1  had  to  live    the  winter  here 
ai\o''jaipHamut. 

Because  I  could  make  no  catch! 

Qaqortingneq. 

The  text  of  this  song  is  to  be  interpreted  thus:  Qaqortingneq 
thinks  of  the  folks  at  Utkuhikjalik,  where  Piuvkaq  lives,  and 
he  takes  the  opportunity  to  recall  that  they  catch  salmon  with 
hook,  whereas  the  Netsilik  people  use  only  the  leister  and  a  little 
decoy,  carved  out  of  bone.  Qaqortingneq  stands  out  on  a  lake 
trying  to  spear  salmon  with  his  leister,  and  in  the  trout  that  come 
towards  his  decoy  he  sees  various  friends,  of  whom  he  stands 
thinking.  At  last  he  sees  Piuvkaq,  whom  he  derides  because  one 
winter  he  had  to  go  through  distress  while  the  other  feasted  on 
his  winter  supplies. 

25* 
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Qaqorlingneq'.i  new  song  of  derision  against  Piiwkaq,  composed 
when  he  heard  lhal  Piiwkaq  had  told  me  of  their  quarrel. 
l)am-a'  aja'ja 
Pama  ajaija 

i^r^Erivur^a, 

I  sing  a  song  now 

igluArsur]^ne  u^ane, 

In  my  little  house  here 

san*ativa''jatiblur|a  ak*an*ua 

Setting  the  words  together  (about)    My  little  uncle 

pisivir^-o-p  agtuatut 

A  little  song    that  hits  true 

san-a-tut  ile-'lugo. 

As  his  own  making    it  shall  be. 

san'atijuqnar]^ik-iga 

Unable  will  I  be  to  put  anything  together  about  him 

aliauAraluArpoq, 

What  a  pity  it  is! 

pisivir^-O'p  agtuatut 

A  little  song,    that  hits  true 

san-a-tut  ile-'higo 

As  his  own  making    it  shall  be 
pam-a-  aja'ja 
Pama  ajaija 

tArajun-o-p  ii]^ma- 

The  little  bay    up  there 

kar|ilir|-o-p  sikuane 

On  the  little  east  cove's  ice 

inu^sErusErJua^  nik 

(he  has  spoken  of)  My  lust  to  kill 

qoqosalEru^tin-ik ! 

And  my  lying  tongue! 
tapErpArunArtiblur|a  naluri-ilErsin-Artur^a 
Doubtless  I  could  add  something  to  that  —    I  who  know  so  much, 
tusan-itAqar|-ir|-mata  inu*^Juit  ta-vurj^a! 

Nor  is  there  anyone  who  did  not  hear  of  it  people     right  over  there! 

tusArqo-rsimagibkit 

Often  in  thought  have  I  heard  your  voice 
avalErqup  ko-n-o-p  iluane 

At  the  foremost    little  river's    upland  — 
inu^sia-lEravit  isumalEriAravit 
Yes,  it  was  then  you  were  to  meet  somebody    When  suddenly  you 

called  to  mind 
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oqalitalitlAi-tutit  pulArtEiJuit  un;i 

And  you  talked  away  —    Him  the  great  guest 
inoqusEitortit  una  Ersisa-vialEFLugo 
The  man,  him  you  threatened,    Him,  you  thorouglily  frightened, 

kakavilagtibluAfit ! 

Him,  you  made  to  tremble! 
ivErtigibL'"A-'ria^nik  si"ulibtigia'^nik 
About  my  song  of  derision      And  what  had  passed  beforehand, 

un-ErLuligunArtutit 

You  have  had  a  really  good  jabber 

Kuno-mut  ipjumur\"a 

To  Knud,  him,  you  know 

pErorsAqatiginatit 

He  who  was  not  brought  up  with  you, 

makErqatigit)L'"a-'qatit 

Who  had  not  grown  up  with  you 

si"uligunar|ikibkit 

Whom  you  could  never  be  an  example  to 
su^iliArir^'nAraq-ma 

It  was  only  me  that  was  to  be  reduced  to  nothing, 
qErnErtorJo-p  uEqa-nut 

And  that,  in  connection  with  the  meat  of  the  big  black  one 

(i.  e.  the  musk  ox) 
nEqa'lAq  atorimne 
That  time  shortage  of  meat  (it  was)    we  went  through! 

pam-a-  aja'ja 

Pama  ajaja 

Qaqortingneq. 

Amajorssuk's  song  of  derision  against  Qeqertåq. 
Qeqertåq  was  a  Kitlinermio,  i.  e.  a  man  from  Victoria  Land, 
with  whom  Amajorssuk  had  once  contested  in  boxing  and  wrest- 
ling. He  had  not  been  able  to  overcome  him.  Later  on  he  trained 
at  his  village  and,  when  he  thought  himself  strong  enough,  he 
travelled  to  Qeqertaq's  village  and  beat  him  easily  at  all  kinds  of 
athletics. 

u"ar|a-ja-  —  u^^ar^a-ja- 
It  is  only  me    it  is  only  me 
ilisArigaluAriga  pisiminEq 
I  recognise  a  bit  of  a  song 

nakErutEqaq-icumik 

One  that  hiis  not  even  a  little  go  in  it 


u^^ar^a-ja- 
—  it  is  only  me. 
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kai|uta'Iaip  qe-'inikliir[a  sikume 

Just  let  me  be  ashamed    at  my  clog      on  the  ice! 
qirimErA-rJuri^mik  qulATiiaic-umik 

A  young  dog  that  does  not  hesitate  (in  scenting  breathing-holes) 

tiquJiJuilEq. 

It  never  fell  to  my  lot  to  gel  hold  of. 
oqir^nArpaklune 

Always  did  I  come  home  light  (empty-handed) 

sororsErpagunArLugo 

I  let  it  go  to  look  after  itself,  starving 

nuname  qir^mErA-rJubluk 

On  shore    that  poor  dog 

qEruErtorJo-p  kisim'r|uå°Jåp 

The  big  black  one  (musk  ox)    The  solitary  springing  one 
kiiprqap  niublo-k  sapkua 

The  long  back-body  hair    and  the  legs    beneath  (1  see  before  me 

in  thought) 

ArtarjArin-Arpaklutik 

Leaving  me  helplessl}'  behind,  unable  to  keep  up 
aklEruErJuAra  kibfajai'migabko 
My  great  taboo  (i.  e.  my  mother's,  for  my  sake),    has  not  done  me 

much  good 

kar^'utA-rLar^a. 

Let  me  be  ashamed 

imArJuAq  atoruqnajai'gin-ako. 

The  big  water    I  could  not  get  over, 
takubtapka  piia-vroTtu^Jat 
My  opponents  in  the  song  contest    those  that  now  were  to  mock  me 

isumavagunAriAu^^a 

I  certainly  sent  them  a  thought 

qErnErtorJuil  ajule-n-Aripka 

That  time  the  big  black  ones    I  could  not  reach 

nunavanit  qimo-viaklArmata. 

When  from  their  land    they  stormed  away. 

etqArtornialEriga  takutArma 

I  remember  My  song-fellow's 

nuliap^a  aitAC[ 

Wife  Aitaq 

qasxiane  kasai'jaxi'0"lEriria 

In  their  festival  house    we  shall  not  rub  noses 

akto-jaxro-lEriri^a  qasxiane. 

I  shall  not  touch  her    in  their  festival  house. 

u'^ai|a-ja  —  u"aiia-ja 

And  it  is  only  me    it  is  only  me! 
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(likKiiAiJop  sikorjiiane 

Who  on  the  island's  ice 
orJulikJuAitut  ukjncja-hiklul 
Just  like  the  hig  blubbery  one     just  like  the  big  bearded  seal 
iligin'Aii.uqo. 

Pretending  as  if  she  (my  song  I'ellow's  wife)  were  one  of  these 
publArsitUrturia 

That  time  my  harpoon  line  broke 

antlaigabko  kiqorii^ane 

and  it  escaped  me    and  there  behind  it 

u^xorivAra! 

I  stood,  annoyed ! 

Amajoissuk. 

In  many  of  the  songs  it  is  considered  to  be  an  arl  lo  sing  in 
riddles,  in  order  to  keep  the  audience  in  a  state  of  tension,  and 
only  giving  hints,  without  stating  clearly  what  it  really  is  one  means. 
But  as  everybody's  business  is  public  property,  both  hunting  expe- 
riences and  gallant  adventures,  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  fill  up  the 
blanks.  I  will  repeat  this  song  as  explained  by  Amajorssuk  himself. 

He  was  a  very  skilful  hunter,  despite  the  fact  that  owing  to  an  . 
accidental  shot  from  a  gun  he  had  lost  his  left  leg  and  had  sub- 
stituted it  with  a  wooden  leg  of  his  own  making.  His  dogs  were 
known  as  splendid  smellers-out  of  breathing  holes,  they  were  always 
in  good  condition,  and  it  is  this  he  boasts  a  little  about  in  his  song 
by  saying  just  the  opposite.  He  begins  the  song  with  this  and  then 
recalls  a  musk-ox  hunt.  He  pursued  the  animal  and  was  quite  close 
to  it,  when  it  suddenly  threw  itself  into  a  liver  and  swam  over  to 
a  place  to  which  he  could  not  follow  it.  It  is  then  h(>  exclaims: 
What  was  the  use  of  all  the  taboo  my  mother  had  to  hold  for  my 
sake,  both  when  1  was  still  in  her  womb  and  when  she  bore  me 
in  her  amaut,  when  I  stand  here  powerless  on  the  shore  of  a  water 
that  anyone  else  could  easily  have  got  over.  Then  he  comes  lo 
think  of  his  opponent  in  the  song-contests,  and  sings:  Whatever 
will  my  song-fellow  think  of  me,  I  who  cannot  even  run  down  a 
musk-ox,  but  on  the  other  hand  can  make  love  to  his  wife!  And 
he  remembers  the  wife  as  he  has  so  often  seen  her  in  the  festival 
house,  without  making  use  of  the  right  he  had  to  make  advances 
as  the  song-fellow  of  her  husband.  And  now  recalling  her  and 
yearning  for  her,  he  symbolizes  her  by  means  of  a  bearded  seal 
into  which  he  had  once  thrust  his  har])oon,  but  which  escaped 
because  his  harpoon  line  broke.  And  there  he  stood  by  the  breathing 
hole,  empty-handed  and  gaping,  and  annoyed  that  he  had  wasted 
his  chances. 
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Beast  songs. 

The  wolf  derides  the  wolverine,  once  heard  by  the  mythical  hero 
Kivioq,  when  he  was  married  to  a  polar  fox. 
qavfi-guna  aklariajuArJuk 
And  it  is  the  wolverine,    like  a  clumsy  black  bear 
pErujanut  nErJuta'n-Aq 
It  is  the  humans'  depots    that  only  enable  it  to  live 

qinuliJa'n-Aq 

Oft  reviled 

niri"an"Arajuklra! 

Anger-rouser! 

The  wolverine's  reply  to  the  wolf. 
amArorLe  pivigalune 
And  it  is  the  wolf    who  thinks  he  is  so  mighty, 
ukalErLe  malik-aluAramiuk 
A  hare      it  was  chasing 

ar[uri^-ik-a-le  i^nap  iri^ma  qa-r^anut 

But  did  not  catch  it,    the  mountain  up  there,    its  summit 

majorArtukar|mat ! 

It  ran  up  to  quickly; 

ari^ur^'ik-a-le  pui^ur^-ik-iga! 

He  did  not  catch  it,    I'll  never  forget  that! 

The  song  of  the  lemming. 
aujigamile  auktArtortiga 
Since  last  year    the  one  who  was  my  snare 
qiluktArtortiga 

The  one  who  was  my  loop  for  catching  marmots 
igluanut  sari^-utiga 

To  the  other  side,    the  one  that  makes  me  turn  aside 

tixusiuk  kaporLago. 

Bring  it    and  let  me  get  it  (?) 

The  meaning  is  obscure.  It  is  told  that  the  lemming  had  its 
dwelling  above  a  house  passage,  and  there  it  made  snares  of  grass 
straw  and  used  them  for  catching  marmots-  In  this  case  the 
narrator  imagines  the  lemming  as  being  in  human  form  and  trap- 
ping like  a  human  being.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  lemming, 
whose  sole  food  otherwise  is  of  a  vegetable  nature,  here  catches 
marmots.  By  means  of  these  snares  it  used  to  manage  to  live 
through  the  dark,  cold  period.  This  is  what  is  indicated  by  the 
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expression:  the  one  that  makes  me  turn  to  the  other  side,  i.  e. 
from  the  dark  and  cold  time  to  light  and  warmth.  Now  it  has 
lost  the  snare  and  sings  a  song,  asking  its  neighbours  to  help 
to  find  it. 

The  raven  derides  the  gull. 
na"jArJuArLe  qAqorsoruble 
You,  big  gull,    you,  dirty-white 
sumut  a^na  misa'tlak'un'e 
Where  is  it    you  let  yourself  plump  down 
pijur[nar|-ilArma 

You  cannot  match  yourself  with  me, 

naumagatar^a! 

Leave  me  alone! 

The  gull's  reply. 
ko*gA-rJuit  ar^mArtualitUrpata 
When  the  little  rivers  open 
kakivakjo-bka  tir^oTi^ne 
My  leister  I  take  with  me 

nauk  i^na  ajumina? 
Then  where  is  that     which  is  impossible? 

The  raven's  reply  to  the  gull. 
ane'tlortume  i'jErJuArme 
Among  those  who  go  about    in  the  severe  cold 
maqaHlorputit! 
You  are  mostly  absent! 
an-aksuk-an-utlo  pokubsubkan-utlo 
One  picks  up  shit,    one  picks  up  berries! 
nauk  i^na  ajumina? 
Then  where  is  that    which  is  impossible? 

The  song  of  the  ptarmigan. 
autla-k'alo  orunik-alo 
My  breast-meat    and  my  entrails 
orJorin-AtqoTpak-a ! 

I  make  tasty  for  eating  with  luscious  blubber 

Raw  ptarmigan  flesh  and  the  entrails  of  this  bird  are  looked 
upon  as  a  great  delicacy  when  one  can  get  fresh  blubber  to  eat 
with  them.  Here  the  ptarmigan  is  imagined  sitting  on  a  stone  and 
singing  this  song  to  a  passing  hunter. 
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The  lony-tailed  duck  derides  the  ptarmigan. 
Aqicjlii-A-iJo-guna 
Ptarmigan,  the  clumsy  one 
qajArtujaq-icDc] 

Will  surely  take  care  not  to  paddle  a  kayak! 
tirimiblunile    ikA-rmiuvaklaktoq ! 
It  must  fly     set  out  over  the  seas! 

The  hare  derides  the  fox. 

tErigan-lArJo-ble 
But  the  fox, 
avortErusi'^Ja-nik 

As  to  whether  it  could  catch  a  swimming  caribou  in  a  kayak, 
Dqa"tilitlArame 

When  of  this  one  spoke  to  him 

ar|Eriatlara-r|ame 

And  he  answered  yes,  he  could, 

si^oranajuArsur^ne 

Then  it  was  that  his  ridiculous,  pointed  snout 

tasigiatUraT^ame ! 

Became  long  (so  sheepish  was  it)! 

A  fly  derides  a  worm. 
qublugiJ-aq^'O-q  ArvEqun-e 
A  worm,  people  say,    its  fellow-grub 
oqatlrotilitlA-ra* : 
Addressed  in  this  way : 
qublugianavAr'juk 
You,  old  worm, 
aivalEriArame 

When  you  started  quarrelling 

oqArfitilitlArame 

And  when  you  were  bickering, 

mErtqoqar['in-avit-qa- 

Then,  because  you  had  no  coat  of  hair,  perhaps, 
akilaTi'ilatit! 

You  could  not  answer  at  all! 
niviuganavAr'juk : 

But  then  it  was  the  fly  that  replied: 

niErtqoqArnaria  u^ne-t 

With  no  coat  of  hair  —    may  be  so  — 

akiutqaja-^vur^a! 

All  the  same,  I  can  retaliate! 
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igP  uvAriåtlArLune 

And  then  it  made  an  awful  grimace 
tunu^  Ai'tilErsinArpoq 
And  turned  its  back  at  once  — 
Dqiri'itluk'ame ! 

For  it  was  exceedingly  strong  (and  not  afraid  to  speak  its  mind) 

The  water-beetle  and  the  blow-fly. 
mir|-unajuvAr'juk         niviuganajuvAr'juklo  tikloniArLutik 
A  little  water-beetle     and  a  little  blow-fly     were  going  to  box 
akpiutiva'lo  niviuga"p: 
then  said      the  blow-fly: 

nA-qarL-in"avit-qa' 

Because  you  are  belly-less  —  perhaps 
akilaq^-ilatit! 

You  cannot  reply  at  all! 

mii|-unajuvAr'juk  : 

The  little  water-beetle  (then  said): 

nA-qArnar^a  u^ne-t 

Devoid  of  belly  —    may  be  so! 

akiutlraja-"vurta! 

Still,  you  may  be  sure  I  will  answer  back! 

igf^'uvAriakluklune 

And,  making  a  grimace 

tunu^  ArtilErsin- Arpoq 

It  turned  its  back  at  once 

akir['itlur|mariklune. 

Without  making  any  attempt  to  answer  back. 

unari^miJ-Artutianajuk ! 

He  was  a  bad  one  for  arguing. 


All  the  beast  songs  are  rendered  by  Niaqiinuaq 
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Games. 

It  is  not  only  the  natural  craving  of  children  for  playing  together 
to  pass  the  time  away,  or  for  amusement,  that  is  understood  by 
ulapqinEq-play.  ulapqijut:  the  playing  ones,  may  just  as  often  be 
grown-ups,  men  and  women.  In  their  case  it  is  the  need  for  bodily 
exercise  and  for  keeping  fit  that  rules.  As  a  consequence  it  is  especially 
when  stagnation  in  hunting  or  fishing  causes  enforced  idleness  that 
games  are  organized  on  a  large  scale. 

In  the  description  of  the  various  games  will  be  indicated  which 
are  children's  games  exclusively  and  which  of  them  are  also  played 
by  adults  as  athletics  or  sports  for  the  sake  of  physical  exercise. 

i^h^EFArtut  (hide  and  seek). 
The  players  come  together  in  a  closely-packed  circle  and  bend 
their  heads  inwards  towards  the  ground  so  that  they  cannot  see,  and 
in  the  meantime  one  runs  and  hides.  After  a  while  the  others  seek 
him,  and,  when  found,  he  is  pursued  by  all  the  others.  The  one  who 
first  succeeds  in  touching  him  must  then  hide.  The  game  continues 
until  all  have  been  "on". 

anxAro-jATtut  (playing  wolf). 
This  is  a  game  of  "catch",  where  the  object  is  to  touch  the  quarry 
on  the  bare  body.  They  pretend  it  is  a  wolf  chasing  a  caribou.  The 
one  who  first  touches  the  caribou  is  next  on  turn  to  be  the  quarry 
himself. 

ATSEqat-A-rtut  ( playing  "silence"). 
The  players  gather  in  a  group,  mouths  tightly  closed.  The  first 
one  to  laugh  is  then  dubbed  with  some  comical  name  by  which  he 
is  called  while  the  game  lasts. 

ino-jATtut  (playing  dolls). 
The  usual  game  of  little  girls. 
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inial(nij.\rtiit  (playiny  father,  mother  and  children). 
They  build  a  little  snow  hut,  if  in  winter,  or  erect  a  small  tent 
in  summer,  and  there  play  father,  mother  and  children,  doing  every- 
thing that  the  grown-ups  do,  even  pretending  to  copulate. 

inini-ualiortiit  (archery,  with  targets  representing  human  figures). 

Figures  are  cut  out  of  firm  snow  —  men,  women  or  children,  and 
these  are  fired  at  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  figures  are  sometimes 
of  caribou  or  dogs. 

ilofrujArtut  (playing  graves). 
One  player  lies  down  on  his  back  and  another  builds  round  him 
with  stones  laid  close  in  to  the  body,  so  that  finally  the  stone  outline 
exactly  shows  the  shape  and  size  of  the  "buried"  one. 

imiklutAQ  (bull-roarer  and  buzz). 
A  piece  of  wood  cut  to  shape  is  whirled  round  and  makes  a 
humming  noise,  either  being  run  up  against  the  wind  or  revolved 
between  the  hands  by  means  of  a  double  cord. 

ajAr.vrtut  ( playing  with  string  figures  —  "cat's  cradle" ). 
Forming  various  figures  by  means  of  a  length  of  sinew-thread 
stretched  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands. 

o-qArsiiiri-UArtut  (playing  at  cod  fishing). 
Playing  at  hauling  cod  up. 

Ar^Artut  (ball  game). 
Playing  football,  the  ball  being  made  of  sealskin  and  filled  with 
caribou  hair  or  grass.  Sometimes  they  use  a  whole  stuffed  seal. 

anauliqA-rfut  (a  game  in  which  one  hits  at  something). 
Rounders,  the  ball  being  struck  with  long  clubs, 

nukluQArtut. 

A  nuklugAq,  made  out  of  a  bone  or  a  piece  of  wood,  and  pierced 
with  several  holes,  is  suspended  in  a  snow  hut.  Armed  with  long,  thin 
sticks  the  players  try  to  hit  the  holes. 
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wisiklaqAq  (skipping). 
The  skipping  rope  is  a  seal  thong,  and  is  swung  by  two  players 
while  the  others  alternately  jump  over  and  under  it.  The  skipping 
rope  is  also  used  by  single  players  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

pakdksurimiktut. 
Trial  of  strength,  where  two  players  "i)ull  arms"  with  each  other. 

qitEriÆrmiktut. 

Trial  of  strength,  two  players  in  a  sitting  position  pulling  with 
crooked  middle  fingers. 

Ar^ATArtut  (pulling,  or  tug-of-war). 
Trial  of  strength;  two  players,  seated;  each  tries  to  pull  his  oppo- 
nent over  by  means  of  a  short  cord  having  a  v^ooden  handle  at  each 
end. 

tiklo't'ut  ( fisticuffs). 
The  two  opponents  strike  each  other  on  the  chest,  shoulders  or 
in  the  face  with  clenched  fist.  Each  one  takes  his  turn  at  striking, 
the  intention  being  to  test  each  other's  strength  and  hardiness. 

ajaQAitui  (throwing  game,  or  ''cup-cind-ball"). 

A  large  or  small  bone  is  drilled  with  a  number  of  small  holes  and 
with  a  short  cord  tied  to  a  stick  or  pointed  piece  of  bone.  The  holed 
bone  is  thrown  up  with  the  left  hand,  the  pointed  stick  being  held 
high,  and  the  object  is  to  catch  it  by  getting  the  stick  in  one  of  the 
holes.  As  a  rule  they  play  that  a  journey  is  being  undertaken  and 
that  it  means  something  every  time  the  stick  enters  a  hole  in  the 
bone.  For  instance  the  following  may  be  said  in  this  definite  order: 

torLorpa-tigut  —  he  calles  to  us  through  the  window;  makiq-ur^a 

—  I  get  up;  ate-vur^a  —  I  put  on  my  inner-coat;  qArLip-ur^a  — 
I  put  on  my  trousers;  alErsivur)a  —  I  put  a  stocking  on;  ikluaniglo 

—  and  the  other;  kamiklaEqusErpur^a  —  I  put  one  of  the  short 
boots  on;  ikluaniglo  —  and  the  other;  pualuvupa  —  I  put  a  mitten 
on;  ikluaniglo  —  and  the  other;  kiklA-rJui^a  —  I  take  my  kikU-rJuk 
(little  flint  knife?);  saviujA-rsur^a  —  and  my  snow  knife;  pitikpui^^a 

—  I  step  down  on  to  the  floor;  anivur^a  torjom-ut  —  I  go  out  into 
the  passage;  silamutle  —  out  into  the  open  air;  qir^mik-a  ano-rpak-a 

—  I  harness  my  dogs;  iputujuArsui^a  tigu^Ara  —  I  take  my  little 
caribou  lance;  unA  ra  tigu^Ara  —  I  take  my  harpoon;  auLArpur^a  — 
I  set  out;  qåtqAq  ta'na  —  the  mountain  there,  tikip-Ara  —  I  reach; 
qai\a-nut  majuArpAra  —  I  go  up  to  the  top;  qinErpur^a  —  I  look 
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round;  nano((  ta'na  —  a  bear  far  away;  uklArpAra  —  I  run  after 
it;  ai|uvAra  —  I  reach  it;  naulikpAra  —  I  harpoon  it;  toqup  Ara  — 
I  kill  it;  tii]^uiArpAra  —  I  take  the  liver  out  of  it;  orsiutilnrpAra  — 
I  fasten  the  towing  line  to  its  mouth;  qiipiiik-a  pituktarpak  a  —  I 
inspan  my  dogs;  unio'tErpui^a  —  I  put  on  my  drag-line;  auLArpur^a 

—  I  set  out;  qatqAcj  ta'na  —  the  mountain  there,  situvAra  —  I 
drive  down  over;  iglo  ta'na  —  the  house  there,  tikip-Ara  —  I  come 
to;  uniutaErpui^a  —  I  remove  my  drag-line;  qir]^mik'a  matArtErpak-a 

—  I  take  the  harness  ofT  my  dogs;  torjo-n  ut  nusukpAra  —  I  drag 
it  into  the  passage,  iglomutlo  —  and  into  the  house;  uk'UArpAra 

—  I  close  it  with  the  snow  block;  UAqitArusErtorpAra  —  I  lay  it 
ready  for  cutting  up  by  means  of  lashings;  iigsgagiArsErpAra  —  I 
spread  something  on  the  floor  to  roll  it  on  to;  pilaq^nialErpAra  — 
I  am  about  to  cut  it  up;  pilakpAra  —  I  cut  it  up;  akimiut  Ertorpurta 

—  I  lay  the  meat  over  on  my  side  platform;  ubkusEq  im-iuk-ip'Ara 

—  I  put  water  into  the  pot;  o-tlivAra  mir^-a  —  I  put  in  boiling 
pieces  of  the  hind  leg;  mumiksivAra  —  I  turn  the  meat;  kar^ivArpAra 

—  I  push  the  pot  back  from  the  lamp;  o-var|ErpAra  —  I  take  the 
cooked  meat  from  the  pot;  nErivur^a  —  I  eat;  qaj3rtorpur|a  —  I 
drink  soup;  im-iDrqikpur^a  —  I  melt  water  again;  o  tlivuri^a  mir^-anit 

—  I  cut  more  boiling  pieces  from  the  other  hind  leg;  uEi'ivAra  — 
I  eat  it;  qajorto  p-Ara  —  I  drink  the  soup  of  it;  ubkusEq  im-iuk-ip  Ara 

—  I  put  water  in  the  pot  again  

And  so  on,  cooking  the  whole  bear,  each  time  naming  with  the 
same  words  first  the  one  shoulder  then  the  other,  then  the  sirloins, 
neck,  head,  in  fact  every  part  of  the  bear. 

There  are  still  a  few  cases  where  the  words  are  formed  thus; 
tuk  i^rpAra  —  I  boil  the  feet;  qArtarativuria  —  I  go  out  through 
the  snow-hut  wall;  auLArpur^a  auLArqikpui^a  —  I  get  ready  to  go 
on  a  hunting  trip,  1  go  on  another  hunting  trip  (in  all  he  has  to 
set  out  on  four  trips);  igluliniArpur|a  —  I  will  make  myself  a  snow 
iuit;  iglulivuna  —  I  build  a  snow  hut;  pitiksiliorniArpur^a  —  I  will 
make  myself  a  bow;  pitiktilivuri^a  —  I  am  making  myself  a  bow; 
(|ArJuliorniArpuna  —  I  am  going  to  make  myself  an  arrow; 
(lArJulivui|a  —  I  am  making  myself  an  arrow;  unERiorpur|^a  —  I 
make  myself  a  harpoon. 

iiiktiuYo-^Artut  (playing  at  caribou). 
A  game  of  catch,  the  wolf  pursuing  the  caribou  —  like  "hares 
and  hounds". 

kiikiujArtiit. 

The  players  sit  down  in  a  row,  whereafter  one  of  them  walks 
along  il  and  first  kicks  the  others  on  the  sole  of  the  foot;  then  he 
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must  try  to  walk  over  their  toes,  then  over  their  shins,  and  every 
time  he  completes  the  row  he  pushes  their  heads  down  towards  their 
stomachs.  And  finally  he  goes  round  about  them,  touches  them  with 
his  foot  all  over  the  body  and  then  runs  away,  the  others  trying  to 
catch  him.  When  caught  he  must  tear  a  tuft  of  caribou  hair  out  of 
his  coat  and  give  it  to  his  captor,  who  must  then  do  the  same  as  he 
has  done. 

qaklupiY[u^A-rtut. 
A  player  kneels  down  on  a  big  stone,  and  the  game  is  now  for 
one  of  those  down  on  the  ground  to  touch  him  on  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  When  he  is  touched  he  goes  out  of  the  game. 

såtqåt-aujut. 

One  remains  on  the  ground  while  the  others  crawl  up  on  a  big 
stone.  The  one  below  has  then  to  try  to  pull  the  others  down. 

nanuriu^ATtiit  (playing  at  bears). 
One  of  the  players  chases  the  others  while  crawling  on  all  fours. 

umiiimdi{-o-jArtut  (playing  at  musk  oxen). 
One  of  the  players  runs  after  the  others  and  tries  to  horn  them. 

imiktautiii-iiaSut. 
Pretending  to  kill  another.  They  throw  stones  at  one  another 
and  do  everything  possible  to  evade  them.  A  player  that  is  hit  "dies" 
and  goes  out  of  the  game. 

naciu^Artut  (playing  at  sealing). 
An  ice  scoop  (ilaut)  is  buried  deep  down  under  the  snow,  and 
the  game  is  to  hit  it  with  a  seal  harpoon.  The  one  who  hits  it  "has 
got  a  seal". 

tik-isAqat-Artiit  (the  finger  game). 
The  players  get  into  a  row  and  then,  one  after  the  other,  balance 
a  sabfut  (a  breathing-hole  searcher  of  horn)  on  the  forefinger,  the 
game  being  to  see  who  can  walk  farthest  with  it  without  its  falling 
over. 

a-ktæjArtut  or  ErqArsArtut. 
A  game  of  sides,  in  which  as  many  as  possible  take  part.  The 
players  divide  up  into  twos,  who  are  partners  and  must  try  to  throw 
the  ball  to  each  other.  Every  kind  of  trick  is  allowed;  they  may  fight 
for  the  ball,  trip  one  another  up,  and  so  on.  This  game  is  such  a 
favourite  one  that  grown-ups,  both  men  and  women,  usually  take 
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part,  and  they  sometimes  go  on  playing  six  or  seven  hours  at  a  stretch, 
noisy  and  merry  the  whole  time. 

nipArsuktut  (those  who  make  noises). 
This  game  consists  in  imitating  the  sounds  made  by  various  in- 
struments and  tools,  for  example  a  saw,  a  drill,  or  the  like 

kaif^h.iq  (to  play  "top"). 
Playing  with  a  top  is  a  great  favourite.  The  top  consists  either  of 
a  circular  piece  of  wood  with  a  stick  through  it,  or  the  head  is  made 
of  a  piece  of  ice  shaped  for  the  purpose;  a  hole  is  bored  through  the 
ice  and  a  piece  of  wood  is  put  through,  just  as  with  a  wooden  top, 
and  fastened  in  by  "cementing"  it  with  softened  snow.  A  length  of 
plaited  sinew  thread  is  wound  round  the  head  of  the  top,  which  is 
then  flung  out,  the  player  retaining  his  hold  on  the  other  end  of  the 
thread,  just  as  tops  are  spun  in  Europe. 

sa-tqacA-rtiit,  or  invErArtut  ("roulette"). 
This  game  is  played  by  making  a  round  musk-ox  drinking  bowl 
revolve.  When  it  comes  to  rest  the  person  to  whom  the  handle  is 
pointing  wins  the  stakes. 

inii^'kat  (toe  game). 

This  is  really  a  kind  of  constructive  game.  The  pieces  for  it  con- 
sist of  all  the  bones  of  a  seal's  hind  flipper.  There  should  be  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  bones,  and  the  game  begins  by  placing 
these  in  heaps  between  the  players.  At  a  signal  all  the  players  make 
a  grab  and  get  hold  of  as  many  "pieces"  as  they  can.  They  have  to 
be  very  careful,  though,  for  there  are  some  bones  among  them  that 
do  not  "count"  and  therefore  have  to  be  avoided. 

Then  the  pieces  are  carefully  laid  in  rows,  and  in  this  everything 
depends  upon  the  zoological  skill  of  the  players,  as  the  bones  have 
to  be  laid  in  their  "natural  order",  i.  e.  in  the  order  they  have  in  a 
flipper.  The  player  who  can  lay  out  the  most  complete  row  wins. 

Without  making  any  attempt  at  a  zoological  identification  1  will 
give  the  names  of  the  "pieces"  used  in  the  game: 

tornar|  uagluk  —  the  little  spirit,  qamutir^-uagluk  —  the  little 
sledge.  iklisir|-uagluk  —  the  little  platform  edge.  a-papari^-uAq  — 
the  little  "scarecrow"  that  says:  apapa!  ii^naSjan-uagluk  —  the  little 
old  one.  nanurj^  uAq  —  the  little  bear.  ilautiri-uAq  —  the  little  ice 
scoop,  akjautiq-uagluk  —  the  little  wrist.  nutAralugtun-UAq  —  the 
little  one  with  the  wretched  child.  ukpatlur|-UAq  —  the  little  one 
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wilh  llu'  l)a<l  thigh.  nacin-iiAcj  —  the  little  fjord  seal.  ikpiArsiii|-UA(i 

—  the  little  bag.  e-t-uri-uAq  —  the  little  old  one. 

A  kind  of  "heads  or  tails"  can  also  he  played  with  these  inu^kat, 
as  for  instance: 

A  man  is  out  hunting  and  wishes  to  see  if  he  will  have  any  luck. 
He  throws  one  of  the  pieces  into  the  air  and  observes  the  position  it 
occupies  when  it  falls;  if  it  stands  upright  he  will  make  a  kill,  whereas 
if  it  lies  dovvn  he  will  get  nothing. 

Animal  gaitie. 

As  of  course  there  are  no  shops  where  one  can  go  and  buy  toys 
for  the  children,  imagination  has  been  brought  into  use,  whereby  it 
has  been  found  that  the  small  bones  in  the  head  of  a  salmon  have 
a  certain  likeness  to  various  animals,  objects,  etc.  So  they  are 
collected  and  given  to  the  children  to  play  with  as  a  kind  of  "Noah's 
Ark". 

Without  making  any  attempt  at  a  zoological  identification  here 
either,  the  names  given  to  these  salmon-head  bones  are: 

a'vErJuk  —  the  walrus,  kiasikjuk  —  shoulder  blade.  umir|makjuk 

—  the  musk  ox.  qagvikjuk  —  the  wolverine.  ukalErJuk  —  the  hare, 
aklnrukliik  —  the  lower  jaw.  iikpikjugluk  —  the  owl.  kakivakjuglo-k 

—  the  leisters.  uaujArJuk  —  the  gull.  tulugArJuk  —  the  raven. 
tupErJuk  —  the  tent,  talnrjuk  —  the  arm. 
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Folk  Tales  and  Myths. 

The  Netsilingmiut  consider  their  tales  to  be  history,  that  is  to 
say  as  events  that  once  occurred  in  the  times  when  men  were  of 
stronger  mettle  and  could  do  things  that  one  cannot  do  now.  At  the 
same  time  tales  and  myths  form  a  basis  of  their  whole  religion,  their 
beliefs  and  their  view  of  life.  For  this  reason  the  tales  are  always 
referred  to  when,  in  the  course  of  discussions  that  turn  upon  spiritual 
subjects,  questions  are  encountered  that  cannot  be  explained;  this 
again  is  the  reason  why  the  tales  in  this  work  have  to  a  great  extent 
been  scattered  over  the  chapters  dealing  with  their  religious  ideas. 

The  tales  are  learned  during  childhood,  and  they  are  told  to  the 
children  by  their  mothers  or  grandmothers.  This  must  not  be  taken 
as  meaning  that  every  child  has  to  go  through  a  sort  of  course  in 
the  mythology  and  history  of  his  tribe;  it  is  done  for  the  purely 
practical  reason  that  restless  children  are  easily  put  to  sleep  as  soon 
as  one  begins  to  tell  stories  in  the  usual  monotonous  voice. 

It  is  astonishing  how  identically  the  subject  and  substance  of  the 
tales  is  constructed  and  remembered  by  all;  the  form  and  manner  of 
recounting  must  naturally  be  very  individual,  for  here,  as  everywhere 
else  in  the  world,  there  are  those  who  narrate  well  and  vividly,  while 
there  are  others  who  have  difficulty  in  holding  to  the  thread  of  a 
story.  But  one  who  has  to  write  the  tales  down  nearly  always  meets 
with  this  peculiar  difficulty,  that  the  storyteller  assumes  the  tales 
are  known  and  therefore  will  often  take  no  trouble  to  recite  the 
events  in  the  proper  sequence.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  one 
desires  to  record  a  tale  in  the  dialect  and  therefore  has  to  work 
slowly.  In  such  cases  the  writing  down  tires  and  distracts  the  narrator 
and  he  loses  the  thread.  As  a  consequence  I  never  started  to  write 
a  story  down  until  I  had  heard  it  all  and  thus  was  able  to  check  the 
course  of  the  events  or  scenes  myself;  but  in  spite  of  this  it  was  often 
a  hard  matter  to  retain  life  and  form  in  the  written  record.  However, 
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as  ill  tlic  lornior  volume,  1  have  worked  on  the  system  of  writing 
tlown  some  of  the  tales  in  Danish  without  recording  the  Eskimo 
original.  Ihiderstanding  the  language  never  caused  any  trouhle  and 
as  a  rule  1  was  ahle  to  follow  the  narrator  with  a  hrief  record  in 
Danish  which  1  could  note  down  as  quickly  as  the  story  was  told. 
The  tales  that  are  only  translated  from  the  Danish  are  consequently 
much  hetter  in  form  than  those  that  had  to  be  slowly  recorded  in 
P^skimo.  Hy  means  of  these  two  methods  1  obtained  in  the  one  case 
examples  of  their  powers  of  description,  in  the  other  a  philological 
material  that  it  was  also  my  task  to  secure. 

I  begin  this  chapter  with  the  repetition  of  one  or  two  selected 
tales,  first  Kivioq  —  told  by  Kuvluitsoq  —  liecause  it  is  natural  to 
me  to  choose  as  a  paradigm  one  of  the  best  epic  tales  and  at  the 
same  time  one  that  is  typical  of  Eskimo  fantasy.  Kuvluitsoq  was  an 
excellent  storyteller;  but  unfortunately  we  were  together  only  a  few- 
days,  so  that  the  material  1  obtained  through  him  was  of  necessity 
very  limited. 

The  story  of  Kivioq,  however,  is  not  merely  well  told;  it  contains 
elements  that  recur  among  all  Eskimo  tribes  in  (ireenland,  Hudson 
Bay,  the  Northwest  Passage,  and  Alaska.  I  have  given  the  various 
episodes  of  the  tale  separate  headings  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  whole  series  of  tales  that  is  told,  .\mong  most  other 
Eskimo  groups  Kivioq's  various  adventures  are  told  as  separate  stories, 
devoid  of  any  association  with  Kivioq;  the  Netsilingmiut,  however, 
have  retained  the  companionship  in  this  strange  cycle. 

The  next  is  a  beast  fable,  which  I  take  as  an  example  of  with  what 
concentration,  and  yet  wåth  what  astoundingly  thorough  art,  a  good 
storyteller  can  build  a  small  tale.  To  me  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
Eskimos,  with  their  standard  of  culture,  can  do  it.  The  moral  is  that 
all  living  things  are  of  the  same  stem;  in  reality  there  is  no  great  diffe- 
rence between  man  and  beast.  The  story  is  an  illustration  of  the  grey, 
commonplace  day  and  gives  a  description  of  all  the  many  differences 
that  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  daily  life;  there  is  always  the  same 
trouble  and  the  same  grumbling,  and  this  is  true  of  both  animals  and 
men. 

This  little  peep  into  an  owl's  dwelling,  where  mother  and  father 
grumble  while  the  sons  come  home  with  the  spoils,  is  called  "Owl 
talk,  heard  by  a  human." 

On  the  whole  many  a  good  and  practical  moral  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  tales.  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together"  is  really  w^hat  is 
meant  by  a  story  like  "The  sea  scorpion  and  the  salmon"  or  "The 
raven  that  married  a  snow-goose".  "Be  kind  to  the  weak"  is  also  a 
tenet  that  is  repeatedly  urged,  like  the  fact  that  evil  doings  rebound; 
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very  vividly  is  this  shown  in  the  fable  "How  the  mosquitoes  first 
came".  The  moral  is  that  people  ought  to  be  tolerant  with  each  other 
so  that  there  may  be  happiness  on  earth.  But  however  inviting  it  might 
be  to  extract  from  the  tales  some  of  the  quintessence  of  Eskimo 
philosophy,  I  will  at  this  stage  allow  the  material  to  speak  for  itself. 

In  the  specimen  texts  I  have  preferred,  especially  for  considerations 
of  space,  to  confine  myself  merely  to  an  exact  literal  translation  of  the 
tales. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  traditions  are  connected  with  the 
sea  and  life  on  the  sea.  It  is  said  that  all  these  stories  originate 
from  the  Tunrit. 


The  imiroellous  adventures  of  the  immortdl  Kiuioq. 

Have  you  seen  Kivioq?  You  must  have  met  him  on  your  travels? 
For,  like  you,  he  has  been  in  all  countries,  and  tlie  most  wonderful 
things  are  told  about  him. 

Kivioq  is  an  inuk.  a  man  like  ourselves,  of  our  own  tribe,  but  a 
man  with  many  lives.  He  is  from  the  times  when  the  ice  never  laid 
itself  on  the  sea  up  here  by  our  coasts.  He  is  so  old  that  he  was  alive 
that  time  when  the  salt  sea  was  open  in  winter  too  and  people  knew 
nothing  of  breathing-hole  hunting  from  the  sea  ice;  indeed,  he  is 
from  the  times  when  people  hunted  seals  with  kayaks*),  from  the 
times  when  there  was  no  fog,  when  the  lands  were  never  made  in- 
visible by  haze,  yes,  from  the  times  when  the  animals  often  turned 
themselves  into  human  beings  and  human  beings  into  animals,  and 
when  the  wolves  had  not  yet  learned  to  overtake  the  caribou. 

To  talA'q:  "The  seal  boy",  wfio  avenges  liis  fatlier, 
and  Kivioq  drifts  out  to  sea. 

The  story  of  Kivioq  begins  with  this,  that  he  drifted  out  to  sea 
in  a  kayak.  The  inuit  killed  a  to'talik,  and  the  widow  revenged  her 
husband  with  the  help  of  her  son.  The  to  taglit  (plural  of  to'talik)  live 
down  by  the  coast,  where  sometimes  one  may  see  their  tents,  some- 
times many  tents  in  long  rows;  they  are  said  to  be  people  that  look 
like  seals. 

The  to'talik  widow  was  pregnant  when  her  husband  was  killed, 
and  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy  she  dressed  him  in  the  skin  of  unborn 
seals,  those  we  call  "the  downy  ones"  (qiviutlit).  She  sewed  the  skins 
exactly  to  the  shape  of  his  body  so  that  they  fitted  him  as  if  they 
were  his  own  skin,  and  then  she  trained  him  to  hold  his  breath, 
putting  him  down  in  her  water-pail;  there  she  held  his  head  down, 

*)  Nowadays  the  Nctsilik  Eskimos  only  use  their  kayaks  in  freshwater  lakes  for 
hunting  caribou.  Sealing  is  never  practised  in  the  open  sea,  only  from  the  winter  ice 
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and  not  until  he  shook  his  head  to  get  his  breath  did  she  release  her 
hold  so  that  he  could  come  up  again  and  breathe.  She  trained  her  son 
up  in  that  way;  at  last  he  could  hold  his  breath  so  long  that  one 
could  see  the  sun  move.  Thinking  that  this  must  be  long  enough  the 
mother  one  day  carried  him  down  to  the  sea  and  laid  him  out  in  the 
water,  and  said  to  him: 

"You  must  first  show  yourself  close  in  front  of  the  kayaks  and 
then  dive  down  and  hold  your  breath  long  every  time;  then  when 
you  have  got  far  out  to  sea  I  will  raise  a  storm  so  that  the  men  will 
drown."  This  she  said.  It  was  a  dead  calm,  and  the  boy  swam  out 
and  came  up  in  front  of  the  kayaks. 

"Well,  look  there,  a  downy  seal  cub!"  shouted  the  men  in  the 
kayaks  and  began  to  chase  it.  But  as  soon  as  they  came  near  to  it, 
it  dived  down,  and  in  that  way  all  the  kayaks  got  further  and  further 
out  to  sea.  Every  time  the  seal  cub  came  up  again  it  was  always  some 
distance  further  out,  and  when  at  last  the  kayaks  were  far  from  land 
and  far  out  at  sea,  a  tremendous  storm  broke  loose.  In  vain  the 
kayak-men  fought  against  the  waves;  one  by  one  they  capsized  and 
drowned.  At  last  there  was  only  Kivioq  and  a  young  man  left.  For  a 
long  time  the  young  man  followed  Kivioq;  finally  he  became  exhausted 
too  and  capsized  just  like  all  the  others. 

So  the  to  talik  mother  took  revenge  because  the  inuit  had  killed 
her  husband. 

Kivioq  visits  the  troll-woman  Ivigtarsuaq:  the  big  bee. 

Kivioq  was  driven  out  of  his  course  by  the  storm  and  came  to  a 
land  that  he  did  not  know.  He  saw  a  house  and  went  ashore,  a  big 
house,  open  at  the  top,  without  a  roof.  Carefully  he  laid  his  kayak 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  beach  and  arranged  it  so  that  he  could  quickly 
jump  into  it  and  flee.  Then  he  went  up  to  the  house.  There  was  no 
window;  he  had  to  climb  up  on  to  the  wall  and  look  down  from  the 
top  to  see  if  there  was  anyone  inside.  He  clambered  up  as  noiselessly 
as  he  could,  and  looked;  inside  the  house  sat  an  old  sorceress  tanning  a 
human  skin.  Kivioq  let  his  spit  drop  down  by  her  side  and  then  con- 
cealed himself.  The  sorceress  tried  to  look  up,  but  her  eyelids  were 
so  big  that  they  fell  right  down  over  her  eyes  when  she  raised  her 
head. 

"iglo  kusErpari^-ik-aluArtoq  uvlume  kusilErpoq:  a  house  that  never 
before  had  a  leaky  roof  has  got  a  leaky  roof  today"  she  said. 

Again  Kivioq  let  his  spit  fall  down  by  her  side,  and  this  time  the 
trollwoman  took  her  ulo  and  cut  her  eyelids  off,  and  see!  Kivioq 
looked  into  a  pair  of  eyes  so  frightful  that  they  might  frighten  a  man 
to  death.  Thus  she  caught  sight  of  Kivioq  and  came  out.  She  asked 
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him  to  come  in,  and  Kivioq  followed  her.  She  seemed  to  be  very 
hospitable  and  ofTered  to  dry  his  clothing.  She  got  Kivioq's  wet  clothes 
and  hung  them  on  her  drying  rack  while  Kivioq  crawled  up  on  to  the 
platform.  At  once  she  took  her  ulo  and  went  out  to  fetch  fuel  for  the 
fire.  Certainly,  this  was  a  woman  who  was  sure  of  her  prey.  She  was 
going  to  eat  him,  and  before  she  had  even  killed  him  she  was  already 
looking  for  fuel  to  cook  him  with. 

No  sooner  was  Kivioq  alone  in  the  house  than  he  looked  about 
him,  and  to  his  horror  discovered  that  there  were  clean-picked  death's 
heads  everywhere!  Scarcely  had  he  caught  sight  of  all  this  when  a 
head  began  to  rock  sideways  and  started  to  speak,  saying: 

"Make  all  the  haste  you  can.  Fly,  or  what  happened  to  us  here 
will  happen  to  you  too." 

That  made  Kivioq  want  to  run  away,  but  he  could  not  get  hold 
of  his  clothing.  Whenever  he  reached  out  to  take  it  the  drying  rack 
slipped  aside,  or  it  shot  into  the  air,  so  that  he  could  not  reach  it. 
Kivioq  had  an  amauligAq  (snow  bunting)  as  a  helping  spirit,  and  it 
now  came  flying  into  the  house  and  swept  the  clothing  down  to  the 
floor  with  its  wings.  Then  Kivioq  ran  out  of  the  house  down  to  his 
kayak  and  got  away  out  to  sea. 

The  sorceress  had  seen  him  go  and  started  off  after  him,  and  was 
so  furious  that  she  ran  right  out  into  the  water.  When  she  saw 
that  she  could  not  catch  him  she  was  beside  herself  with  anger  and 
slashed  at  a  granite  rock  with  her  ulo;  and  she  was  so  strong  that  it 
was  just  as  if  she  were  cutting  meat. 

But  Kivioq  seized  his  harpoon  and  harpooned  a  stone  jutting  up 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  stone  was  smashed.  "That  is  the  way  I 
would  have  harpooned  you!"  he  cried. 

But  when  the  sorceress  saw  how  tremendously  strong  he  was,  she 
shouted  to  him:  "Will  you  be  my  husband?"  Kivioq  would  not,  and 
rowed  away,  while  the  woman  ineflectually  raved  on  shore.  At  last 
in  her  mad  rage  she  threw  her  ulo  after  Kivioq;  it  skidded  over  the 
top  of  the  water  and  finally  turned  to  ice,  to  an  icefloe.  People  say 
that  all  winter  ice  comes  from  that  troll- woman's  ulo;  and  the  sea 
began  to  freeze  over  in  winter.  Before  that  there  had  always  been 
open  water.  And  then  people  taught  themselves  ma-JrJornEq  (breath- 
ing-hole hunting). 

Tlie  two  {«iant  caterpillars. 

But  Kivioq  paddled  away.  He  paddled  and  paddled  until  he  be- 
came sleepy.  Then  he  made  his  way  ashore  to  look  round;  but  scar- 
cely had  he  left  his  kayak  when  he  caught  sight  of  two  enormous 
ausiva  luit,  two  giant  caterpillars,  that  came  running  on  their  hairy 
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legs  to  steal  his  kayak.  They  were  the  troll-woman's  helping  spirits. 
But  Kivioq  outran  them,  reached  his  kayak,  and  escaped  out  to  sea. 

The  giant  mussel  that  would  clip  Kivioq's  kayak  in  two. 

On  he  paddled,  and  he  kept  on  paddling  and  paddling  out  over 
the  sea  and  later  along  by  the  lands,  until  he  heard  a  voice  behind 
him  crying:  "u^'ilorqiup  tigunava'tit:  take  care  that  big  mussel  doesn't 
get  you."  Kivioq  looked  round  and  discovered  that  a  giant  mussel  was 
just  going  to  close  up  about  his  kayak;  but  then  he  paddled  with  all 
his  might  and  got  well  away. 

The  giant  mussel  was  also  one  of  the  helping  spirits  of  "the  big 
bee",  whereas  the  warning  voice  that  had  made  Kivioq  look  back  was 
one  of  his  own  helping  spirits  *). 

Kivioq  visits  two  spider-women  in  human  form. 

And  on  paddled  Kivioq  out  over  the  open  sea  and  along  the  shores 
of  lands  and  came  to  a  village  where  he  found  only  two  women  at 
home.  Their  husbands  were  out  hunting.  They  were  spiders  in  human 
form.  Kivioq  stayed  with  the  women  and  lay  with  them  both  and 
took  all  their  beads  from  them.  They  had  so  many  beads  that  they 
filled  both  his  pualut  (mittens)  and  his  pinErqat  (short  outer  kamiks). 
And  both  the  small  spider-women  wept. 

Kivioq  comes  to  the  land  of  the  snipes  and  is  towed  home  asleep. 

And  on  paddled  Kivioq  over  the  open  sea  and  along  by  the  shores 
of  the  lands  and  came  to  the  country  of  the  small  redshanks  (sA-rfra'- 
nut  in-itlra  lulErpoq).  They  were  snipes  in  human  form.  They  were 
clever  kayak  people  and  Kivioq  said  to  them: 

"I  have  now  paddled  far,  far  out  over  the  open  sea  along  by  the 
shores  of  the  lands.  Now  1  am  tired  and  sleepy,  and  must  sleep;  but 
I  will  sleep  sitting  in  my  kayak,  and  meantime  you  can  paddle  me 
homewards.  Don't  wake  me  until  you  catch  sight  of  my  old  country." 

The  snipes  obeyed  him,  and  they  paddled  away  with  Kivioq,  who 
fell  asleep  at  once.  Only  when  they  came  in  sight  of  his  old  country 
did  they  awaken  him.  Scarcely  had  he  recognized  it,  when  he  broke 
out  into  loud  cries  of  joy:  "Hui-hui-hui!"  so  loud  that  the  mountains 
echoed  him  (aviulaqilErsDq  imialaso'miglalErput  kir^atluit). 

Kivioq's  old  father  and  mother  were  sitting  outside  their  tent  and 
heard  it.  And  they  listened  and  listened,  and  peered  out  over  the  sea, 
just  as  they  had  done  every  day  since  Kivioq  had  been  missed.  His 
old  father  said:  "Listen,  that  sounds  like  Kivioq's  shout  of  joy,  just 

*)  According  to  the  aforementioned  woman  Katsarsuk,  it  was  a  small  stone  cairn 
that  warned  Kivioq.  Her  account  of  it  was:  "inugjupahik  torlualErpoq :  u'^ibrqiup 
tigunava'tit  a:  But  then  a  cairn  cried:  'take  care  the  giant  mussel  doesn't  catch  you', 
uviloq  akivoq:  kuhloroq  sagluvoq  a:  But  the  mussel  answered:  That  bit  of  a  thumb 
tells  lies.  The  giant  mussel  had  derisively'  called  the  cairn  a  bit  of  a  thumb." 
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as  he  used  to  halloo  when  he  was  coming  home  from  a  lucky  hunt." 
But  a  little  later,  when  they  recognized  their  son,  they  were  so  over- 
whelmed that  their  hearts  broke  and  they  both  fell  over,  killed  with 

joy. 

Kivioq  put  in  to  the  shore,  and  everybody  came  down  to  the  beach: 
among  them  he  only  recognized  one  of  his  wives,  but  did  not  see  the 
other.  And  then  he  knew  that  she  had  taken  another  husband  while 
he  had  been  away.  So  Kivioq  shared  out  the  beads  he  had  taken  from 
the  spider-women,  and  all  the  women  at  his  village  received  beads 
except  the  wife  that  had  taken  another  husband.  But  when  she  heard 
that  all  the  other  women  had  been  given  beads  she  burst  into  tears. 

Kivioq  takes  a  wolf-woman  to  wife. 

Kivioq  did  not  stay  long  at  his  old  village.  Where  it  lay  we  do  not 
exactly  know,  but  we  believe  it  was  round  Aivilik  (Repulse  Bay). 
Kivioq  felt  lonely  at  his  village;  he  sorrowed  because  his  parents  were 
dead  and  because  one  of  his  wives  had  taken  another  husband,  and 
so  he  again  set  out  on  a  journey. 

People  say  that  he  came  to  a  house  where  two  women  lived,  two 
big  and  strong  women,  mother  and  daughter.  They  were  wolves  in 
human  form. 

Kivioq  stayed  with  them,  and  they  went  with  him  when  he  hunted 
caribou.  Kivioq  taught  them  to  pursue  caribou,  and  from  him  all 
other  wolves  have  learned  to  hunt  caribou.  Only  the  younger  of  the 
women  could  follow  the  caribou  and  run  them  down;  the  old  mother 
used  to  drop  behind  and  never  made  a  kill. 

Kivioq  took  the  young  shewolf  to  wife  and  lived  with  her. 

One  summer  they  were  living  by  a  big  lake,  and  when  the  caribou 
swam  out  into  the  lake  Kivioq  hunted  them  with  his  kayak.  And 
when  coming  home  towing  caribou  behind  him,  his  young  wife  used 
to  come  to  meet  him,  wading  some  way  out  into  the  lake;  there  she 
took  the  caribou  from  the  kayak  and  flung  them  over  her  neck  and 
shoulder,  just  as  wolves  do  when  carrying  their  prey;  in  that  way 
she  carried  them  up  to  their  house.  So  big  and  strong  was  the  young 
woman  that  she  never  trembled  at  the  knees,  even  when  carrying  the 
heaviest  load. 

But  the  old  woman  became  angry  with  her  daughter,  for  she 
wanted  a  husband  too,  and  now  she  was  envious,  because  her  daughter 
was  always  the  one  preferred. 

One  day  when  Kivioq  as  usual  was  out  hunting  caribou,  she  killed 
her  daughter,  flayed  ofT  the  skin  of  her  face  and  the  skin  of  her 
hands  and  pulled  the  young  smooth  skin  over  her  old  wrinkled  face 
and  over  her  bony  fingers.  When  Kivioq  returned  she  went  to  meet 
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him  as  her  daughter  had  always  done;  but  Kivioq  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  tlie  old  shewolf  who  had  donned  her  daughter's  face  skin.  She 
did  not  wade  out  into  the  water  but  remained  standing  on  the  shore, 
until  Kivioq  shouted:  "Why  don't  you  come  out  into  the  water  and 
take  my  kill  as  you  always  do?"  Then  the  old  shewolf  had  to  take 
her  kamiks  off  and  wade  out,  and  Kivioq  at  once  saw  her  thin, 
wrinkled,  old-woman's  legs  with  their  slack  skin,  and  when  she  lifted 
a  caribou  up  from  the  kayak  to  carry  it  ashore,  her  knees  trembled 
and  she  tottered  to  and  fro. 

Kivioq  sorrowed  over  the  loss  of  his  strong  young  wife  and  never 
went  hunting  again.  One  day  he  departed,  left  the  old  shewolf  for 
ever  and  travelled  out  again  to  new  lands. 

Kivioq  takes  a  fox  to  wife. 

And  so  Kivioq  was  alone  again  and  now  had  no  woman  to  help 
him.  For  a  time  he  lived  in  that  state,  without  female  help;  and  then 
it  once  happened  that  he  found  boiled  meat  in  his  tent  on  his  return 
from  hunting,  and  he  had  no  idea  who  had  been  cooking  for  him. 
As  it  happened  again,  he  pretended  one  day  to  go  out  hunting  as 
usual,  but  he  soon  turned  back  and  stole  home  again,  taking  care  not 
to  be  seen,  and  hid  himself  behind  his  home.  From  there  he  saw  a 
little  fox  come  sneaking  along  and  slip  into  the  tent.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  woman  came  out  with  a  fox  skin  in  her  hand,  laid  the  skin 
down  and  went  back  into  the  tent.  Kivioq  stole  unseen  to  the  skin 
and  took  it.  At  the  same  time  the  fox  came  out  of  the  tent  and  saw 
him.  She  became  very  distressed,  dismayed  and  afraid,  and  begged 
and  prayed  him  to  let  her  have  her  skin  again;  Kivioq,  however,  said: 
"When  you  grow  fond  of  me,  and  think  no  more  of  leaving  me,  you 
shall  have  your  skin  again." 

This  was  how  Kivioq  again  got  a  wife.  They  lived  happily  to- 
gether, were  alone  all  through  the  summer,  but  when  winter  was 
approaching  new  neighbours  came  —  two  wolverines  in  human  form, 
a  man  and  his  wife.  The  wolverine  soon  fell  in  love  with  Kivioq's 
wife  and  suggested  that  they  should  exchange  wives  for  a  night,  but 
Kivioq  would  not.  "kar|  ut  ArLuArtupaIo'm'at:  his  wife  became  so 
easily  ashamed,"  he  said. 

Still  the  wolverine  continued  to  insist,  until  at  last  Kivioq  agreed. 
"But  take  care  to  close  your  snow  hut  tightly  and  well.  There  must 
not  be  a  single  opening  in  the  snow,"  Kivioq  said.  The  wolverine 
promised,  but  when  they  were  about  to  go  to  rest  the  fox  pissed 
against  the  wall  of  the  snow  hut  at  the  side  where  she  was  to  lie 
(ui\_am'inut  quijoq)  *). 

*)  In  the  snow  hut  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  lift  the  platform  skin  up  by  the  snow 
wall  or  at  the  head  of  tiie  bed  and  make  water  there.  Tiie  water  goes  down  into  a  deep 
hole  in  the  snow  and  as  a  rule  leaves  no  odour. 
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"Phew!  What  a  stink  of  fox,  what  a  foxy  smell,"  said  the  wolverine, 
forgetting  that  he  had  promised  not  to  make  her  ashamed. 

The  little  fox  immediately  jumped  out  on  to  the  floor,  seized  her 
skin  and  slipped  out  through  a  little  opening,  a  tiny  little  chink  that 
the  wolverine  had  forgotten  to  close. 

As  soon  as  Kivioq  heard  that  his  wife  had  run  away  he  started 
out  after  her,  following  her  trail;  he  was  so  wrapped  up  in  her,  and 
he  loved  her  so,  that  whenever  he  came  to  a  place  where  she  had  pis- 
sed he  licked  it  up.  And  if  he  found  her  turds,  he  ate  them.  So  greatly 
did  he  love  his  wife.  He  followed  the  trail  and  kept  on  following  it, 
until  it  disappeared  into  a  house  doorway.  He  had  come  to  a  house, 
he  stood  before  a  house  with  many  entrances,  and,  as  he  stooped  to 
creep  in,  a  little  lemming  came  out,  a  lemming  in  human  form,  and  it 
said: 

"I  was  to  say  that  you  should  take  me  instead!" 

"You  I  won't  have,  for  your  nose  bleeds  so  easily,"  said  Kivioq. 
People  say  that  lemmings'  noses  bleed  so  easily  that  they  bleed  if 
they  merely  knock  them  slightly.  So  the  lemming  went  in,  and  an 
ermine  came  out: 

"You  have  to  take  me,"  said  the  little  ermine. 

"You  I  won't  have,  for  you  are  much  too  narrow  about  the  waist," 
said  Kivioq. 

Then  a  little  marmot  came  out. 

"You  have  to  take  me." 

"You  I  won't  have,  for  you  have  such  a  flat  snout  and  much  to 
big  a  belly  (siorakin'avit  qitErqortunalugkavitlo) ." 

Then  a  hare  came  out.  "You  have  to  take  me," 

"You  I  won't  have,  for  your  eyes  are  far  too  wide  apart  (akuliAr- 
tunalugkavit)." 

Then  a  wolverine  came  out:  "You  have  to  take  me." 

"You  I  won't  have,  for  you  have  such  a  short  snout." 

Then  a  wolf  came  out,  and  when  Kivioq  saw  the  shewolf,  he  at 
first  liked  the  look  of  her  so  much  that  he  hesitated  a  little  before 
saying: 

"You  I  won't  have.  You  have  far  too  long  a  snout." 

Then  the  little  lemming  came  out  again,  and  it  said: 

"Then  close  your  eyes  and  go  in  backwards." 

Kivioq  did  so,  and  thus  he  came  into  a  house,  a  large  house  with 
many  rooms  (qArAjAre'naluit).  It  was  inhabited  by  animals  in  human 
form.  Over  by  the  entrance  passage  near  the  window  the  marmots  had 
their  place.  Kivioq  thought  they  looked  so  dear  that  he  almost  made 
up  his  mind  to  stay  with  them;  but  he  happened  to  think  of  his  little 
wife,  and  then  he  wanted  to  go  over  to  her,  but  she  moved  away  as 
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soon  as  he  ai)proached.  So  he  spat  on  the  place  where  she  sat:  then 
she  remained  sitting,  and  thus  he  got  his  wife  again.  Later  he  was 
well  entertained  and  a  great  song-feast  (soqulajut)  was  held.  They 
sang  lampoons  too,  the  wolverine  sang  about  the  wolf,  and  the  wolf 
replied,  the  gull  and  the  raven  also  had  a  song-contest  against  each 
other.  Here  are  some  of  these  lampoon  songs: 

The  wolf's  song  of  derision: 
And  that  is  the  v^^olverine, 
A  clumsy  grizzly  to  look  at! 
Merely  clever  at  plundering 
From  men's  meat-stores, 
Oft-abused  anger-rouser! 

The  woh>erine's  song  of  derision: 
And  that  is  the  wolf, 
The  great  wolf, 

Fancies  himself  such  a  hunter! 
A  hare  he  chased, 
But  others  were  to  catch  it. 
Up  over  the  hill  it  escaped. 
I'll  never  forget  it! 

The  raven's  song  of  derision: 
You  dirty-white  gull, 
^^^here  do  you  think 
You  are  plumping  yourself? 
You  are  no  match  for  me. 
So  leave  me  in  peace! 

The  gull's  reply: 
When  the  ice  breaks  up 
In  the  rivers, 
I  take 

My  salmon-leister, 
And  so  easy  is  it 
To  spear  salmon! 

Thus  the  gull  mocked  the  raven,  because  it  cannot  catch  salmon; 
but  the  raven  replied: 

Where  do  you  get  to 
When  the  icy  cold 
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Comes  to  the  one 

Who  can  endure  being  out? 

Turd  and  scum! 

Nothing  impossible 

To  the  one  who  can! 

The  gull  could  not  reply  to  that,  and  so  the  raven  had  won. 
When  the  feast  was  over  Kivioq  went  home  with  his  wife. 

Kivioq  takes  unawares  some  wild  geese  in  human  form  and  gets  a'wife. 

Once  Kivioq  came  past  a  lake  where  many  young  women  were 
playing.  They  were  naked  and  were  running  gleefully  about  in  the 
water.  Their  clothing  lay  on  the  shore.  Kivioq  cre]it  unseen  to  the 
women's  clothing  and  picked  out  the  suit  that  was  most  prettily  made, 
and  then  rose  up  and  made  his  presence  known.  The  women  ran 
shrieking  to  their  clothes,  and  as  they  pulled  them  on  they  flew  away 
in  the  form  of  wild  geese.  The  woman  whose  clothing  Kivioq  had 
taken  alone  stood  crying  and  could  not  escape. 

"Will  you  give  me  my  clothes?" 

"No,  1  want  you  for  my  wife,"  said  Kivioq. 

And  he  took  the  young  woman  home  with  him  to  his  tent  and 
lived  with  her.  They  had  two  sons.  When  the  woman  had  given 
birth  to  her  sons  she  became  restless.  She  taught  them  never  to  eat 
meat,  but  instead  led  them  down  to  a  lake  not  far  from  their  tent 
and  let  them  eat  juicy  grass  mixed  with  sand  and  pebbles. 

"You  must  eat  the  meat  of  the  caribou  I  kill,"  said  Kivioq  to  his 
wife;  but  no  matter  how  much  he  begged  them  to  do  it,  they  would 
not. 

One  day  the  woman  began  to  gather  feathers  together,  and  when 
she  had  enough  she  stuck  them  in  between  the  fingers  of  her  boys 
and  over  their  arms  and  shoulders.  She  did  the  same  to  herself,  and 
then  they  turned  into  wild  geese:  nErLive  t,  and  flew  over  a  lake 
where  Kivioq  was  fishing  for  salmon.  There  they  circled  over  him 
and  the  mother  cried:  "Now  we  are  going  home  to  our  own  people." 
And  with  that  they  flew  off  and  were  gone. 

Kivio(|  became  very  distressed  and  started  to  look  for  them. 

Kivioq  meets  Eqatle  joq,  the  father  of  the  salmon. 

He  walked  and  walked  in  over  land  in  the  direction  they  had 
flown  and  at  length  came  to  a  man  who  was  hewing  a  piece  of  drift- 
wood with  an  axe.  It  was  Eqiitlejoq,  the  man  who  makes  nutiblit, 
the  salmon  that  only  live  in  fresh  water  and  never  go  down  to 
the  sea. 
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Eqatle'joq  was  making  fresh-water  salmon  of  drift-wood;  the 
splinters  he  hewed  off  turned  into  salmon  and  jumped  into  a  little 
river  running  alongside  him.  Eqatle-joq  was  nasty  to  look  at;  one 
could  see  through  him  from  his  backside  out  through  his  mouth; 
such  a  hole  was  there  through  him  (Eqiitle'joq  ta  tuk  uminaicoq,  sila 
itqatigut  ai^majoq  qAri\anut).  He  saw  Kivioq  and  called  to  him: 
"sunnit  tikip  ii\a:  From  which  side  of  me  did  you  approach?" 

"satqa  nit:  I  came  from  the  front,"  answered  Kivioq. 

This  answer  put  Eqiitle  joq's  mind  at  rest,  for  he  was  ashamed  if 
anyone  came  from  behind  and  saw  through  him  from  backside  to 
mouth. 

"Have  you  not  seen  a  goose  come  flying  wåth  two  goslings?"  asked 
Kivioq. 

To  be  sure  he  had,  and  he  showed  Kivioq  the  direction;  but  there 
was  a  big  lake  that  way  and  Kivioq  could  not  get  over. 
"You  must  help  me,"  said  Kivioq. 

So  Eqatle'joq  summoned  an  ilo'q,  a  tremendous  giant  salmon, 
and  it  came  swimming  and  laid  itself  in  to  the  shore  of  the  big  lake. 

"pamiagluguja'ta  sanianut  ir^in  iArputit  sikui\Erlutit:  take  a  seat 
there  by  the  tail  fm  and  then  close  your  eyes,"  said  Eqatle'joq. 

Kivioq  did  so,  and  Eqatle'joq  commanded  the  salmon  to  swim  in 
the  direction  taken  by  the  geese. 

"When  you  feel  the  salmon  grate  against  the  bottom  and  the 
water  in  the  lake  becomes  light-coloured,  jump  off"  cried  Eqatle  joq. 
And  then  the  salmon  swam  away  with  Kivioq. 

Only  when  Kivioq  observed  that  the  salmon  was  trembling  (qub- 
lualoqafalErmat),  as  it  was  grating  against  the  bottom,  did  he  jump 
off  and  wade  in  to  the  shore.  And  he  saw  the  giant  salmon  swim  out 
again,  the  spray  rising  about  its  head  (sam-ortortoq  siua  qapuArnilik). 

In  that  way  Kivioq  came  to  the  land  of  the  wild  geese  and  arrived 
at  length  at  the  village  where  the  wild  geese  lived  in  human  form. 
His  sons  were  running  about  outside  a  tent,  but  when  they  saw  him 
and  were  about  to  run  to  meet  him,  he  concealed  himself.  Then  the 
boys  ran  back  to  the  tent  and  cried: 

"Father  has  come,  father  has  come."  To  this  their  mother,  who 
had  now  married  one  of  her  own  tribe,  answered:  "Never  expect 
your  father  here.  We  left  him  in  another  land,  far,  far  away." 

"kivioq  ta'na  ErsinalA'rJuk:  that  Kivioq  would  be  dangerous  to 
meet"  said  the  new  husband.  He  was  now  living  with  Kivioq's  wife, 
but  when  he  assumed  human  form  he  had  made  a  tool-bag  (iglErvik 
sanagrutit  po'a)  of  his  stomach. 

Suddenly  Kivioq  made  his  presence  known  and  went  into  the 
tent,  but  then  the  new  husband  became  so  frightened  that  he  forgot 
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his  stomach  and  tumbled  outside.  But  the  wife  remained  seated  on 
the  platform  and  burst  into  tears.  So  Kivioq  got  his  wife  back  again. 

Kivioq  allows  himself  to  be  buried  in  a  meat  cache  in  order  to  catch  a 
meat-thief. 

At  a  certain  village  meat  was  always  being  stolen,  but  no  one 
could  understand  who  the  meat-thief  was.  So  Kivioq  allowed  himself 
to  be  buried  in  a  meat-cache  in  order  to  find  out  who  the  thief  was. 
At  night,  when  they  all  slept,  the  stones  were  suddenly  pushed  off 
the  meat-cache  and  a  big  man,  a  black  bear  in  human  form,  seized 
Kivioq  and  dragged  him  out.  He  pretended  to  be  dead  and  kept  him- 
self quite  stitT,  although  he  was  near  to  screaming  with  pain  when 
the  bear  made  a  hole  through  his  lips  in  order  to  make  his  drag-line 
fast  (orJiusErniArmane) .  Then  he  dragged  Kivioq  homewards  through 
the  snow  to  where  he  lived,  just  like  an  ordinary  seal.  But  when  the 
pain  at  his  lips  became  too  bad  Kivioq  grabbed  twigs  on  the  way  to 
make  the  bear  stop.  Every  time  they  stopped  in  this  way  the  bear 
examined  Kivioq  very  carefully  to  see  if  there  should  be  life  in  him, 
seeing  that  he  could  suddenly  become  so  heavy;  but  then  Kivioq  kept 
himself  as  stifV  as  a  corpse  and  stopped  breathing.  Then  the  bear 
threw  aside  his  suspicions  and  dragged  his  booty  onwards.  Kivioq 
was  pulled  into  the  house  of  the  bear  and  was  laid  on  the  tloor  to 
be  cut  up,  and  there  he  lay  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen.  The 
bear  had  a  wife  and  two  boys,  but  he  was  now  so  tired  through 
dragging  Kivioq  that  he  at  once  lay  down  on  the  platform  and  fell 
asleep.  Then  the  wife  took  her  ulo  and  was  going  to  slit  Kivioq's 
stomach  open;  but  just  as  she  was  about  to  cut  he  drew  his  belly  in, 
and  the  wife,  who  thought  that  the  dead  man  was  frozen,  put  him 
to  thaw  by  her  lamp,  with  his  legs  upwards  and  his  head  down- 
wards, just  as  one  does  with  seals.  Then  she  went  into  the  ijavik 
(the  cooking  room)  in  the  entrance  passage  to  sharpen  her  ulo.  Kivio(| 
opened  his  eyes  to  look  about  the  house,  and  the  two  boys  who  were 
playing  on  the  floor  saw  him  do  so  and  at  once  shouted: 

"a'pa'm  ijine  u^ip"ai:  the  food  is  opening  its  eyes." 

Their  father  did  not  become  wide  awake,  but  simply  talked  in  his 
sleep  when  he  answered:  "a'pa'm  ijine  u^ip'aglugit  pile  ublume  or- 
pigkiit  tiguviigtunalo  vai:  Well,  let  the  food  open  its  eyes,  it  was  so 
eager  today  to  get  hold  of  the  twigs  on  the  way." 

Kivioq,  who  had  caught  sight  of  an  axe,  now  sprang  up  and  hit 
the  old  black  bear  on  the  head  with  it  and  then  ran  out  through  the 
passage.  The  boys  screamed  and  the  she-bear  snatched  at  him  as  he 
rushed  past  the  cooking  room,  but  she  only  just  grazed  the  corner 
of  his  jacket.  Kivioq  fled  homewards,  but  the  wife  set  out  after  him, 
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turning  herself  into  a  real  black  bear.  She  soon  began  to  overtake 
her  prey,  but  Kivioq,  who  was  a  great  shaman,  shouted:  "qiniEq 
naule:  Let  a  mountain  ridge  grow  up!"  and  a  ridge  grew  up  and 
delayed  the  she-bear;  but  it  was  not  long  before  she  was  again  catch- 
ing him  up.  Then  Kivioq  shouted: 

"Let  a  mountain  grow  up!"  and  a  mountain  grew  up  out  of  the 
earth  behind  him  and  delayed  the  bear.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
bear  came  in  sight  on  the  summit,  and  once  again  she  began  to  over- 
take Kivioq.  When  she  was  quite  close  he  shouted: 

"ko-gtArLe  orpigalii^mik:  Let  a  river,  with  dense  reeds  along  the 
banks,  well  forth."  Immediately  a  river  welled  forth  with  dense  reeds 
about  it,  and  that  delayed  the  bear.  But  when  she  came  up  to  the 
river,  a  wide,  swift  river,  Kivioq  stood  over  on  the  other  bank,  and 
the  bear  cried  to  him:  "How  did  you  manage  to  get  over?" 

Kivioq  answered:  "tamuglArlugulo  aluglugulo:  By  sipping  and 
licking  it  up." 

The  bear  did  the  same  and  got  over.  But  it  was  so  full  of  all  the 
water  it  had  swallowed  that  it  fell  down  on  the  bank  and  burst.  And 
white  vapour  rose  out  of  it.  People  say  that  it  is  from  that  the  fog 
came  (tagsErpalErutauJoq). 

But  Kivioq  got  home  safely. 

People  say  that  the  ridge  that  grew  up  at  Kivioq's  word  is  the 
long  ridge  that  runs  through  Iluileq  Land  (Adelaide  Peninsula),  and 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  Uvkuhikjalik  at  Back  River  is  a  river  that  bears 
the  name  "The  New  River"  (ko'gtA'q).  It  is  said  that  this  was  the 
one  that  suddenly  sprang  out  of  the  ground  and  saved  Kivioq's  life. 

Kivioq  goes  to  the  white  man's  land. 

Later,  people  say,  Kivioq  went  to  the  land  of  the  white  man.  He 
had  killed  a  man  among  the  inuit  in  his  native  village  and  therefore 
did  not  come  back.  But  the  white  men  made  him  a  great  isumatAq: 
a  great  man  with  great  possessions.  It  has  been  said  that  he  has  five 
ships,  and  sometimes  he  comes  to  Ponds  Inlet. 

It  is  said  that  Kivioq  has  had  many  lives  and  that  he  is  now  at 
last  living  his  last  one.  Formerly  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  life 
he  fell  into  a  deathlike  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  out  of  it  he  began 
a  new  life.  But  this  did  not  mean  that  he  began  every  time  as  a  young 
man;  he  continued  his  age  and  become  older  and  older  —  indeed 
his  face  looked  older  and  older  with  every  life.  People  say  that  he 
IS  ghastly  to  look  at  now.  The  last  time  he  was  seen  by  the  inuit  they 
had  been  almost  scared  to  death  merely  by  his  appearance.  And  so 
he  now  goes  about  with  his  face  covered  up,  for  it  is  quite  black, 
moss-grown  and  hard  as  granite. 
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Since  Kivioq  settled  among  the  white  men  we  know  no  more  to  tell 
about  him.  All  we  know  is  that  he  is  still  alive  and  that  before  he 
ends  his  last  life  he  will  once  more  see  the  inuit,  his  countrymen, 
and  his  native  land. 

Told  by 

Kuvdluitsoq  from  llivileq. 

Owl  talk,  heard  by  a  human. 
There  was  once  a  family  of  owls,  an  old  father  owl  and  his  wife. 
They  had  two  sons,  skilful  hunters,  who  often  went  hunting  for 
marmot. 

One  day  a  human  came  past  their  dwelling  unseen,  and  he  heard 
the  old  owl  having  this  conversation  with  his  wife: 

Father  owl:  "Keep  a  good  look-out  and  see  if  those  two  brothers 
are  not  coming,  each  dragging  a  marmot." 

Mother  owl:  "Yes,  there  they  are,  and  they  have  each  got  a 
marmot." 

Then  the  old  owl  became  excited;  he  would  put  their  dogs  to  the 
sledge  and  drive  out  to  meet  them  to  help  in  bringing  the  kill  home, 
and  so  he  cried  to  his  wife: 

"Where  is  the  dog's  harness?" 

Mother  owl:  "Over  there  behind  the  door-block.  I'm  sorry,  but 
one  of  the  breast  straps  has  come  loose.  1  was  going  to  mend  it,  but 
forgot  all  about  it!" 

Father  owl,  in  a  deep  and  angry  voice:  "And  you  haven't  had 
time  to  get  the  slightest  thing  done  today  either!" 

Mother  owl:  "Our  little  child  has  been  so  fretful  today,  and  so  I 
could  get  nothing  done." 

That  is  how  Father  Owl  and  Mother  Owl  talked,  quarrelling  and 
squabbling  over  trifles,  just  like  real  humans,  and  in  the  meantime 
their  two  sprightly  sons  came  home  with  w^hat  they  had  caught. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

Views  of  nature. 

The  brother  and  sister  who  turned  into  thunder  and  lightning. 

Once  in  bygone  days  people  ferried  their  women  and  children 
and  all  their  possessions  over  the  great  river  at  Netsilik,  using  kayaks 
that  were  tied  together.  But  there  were  two  children,  a  brother  and 
sister,  who  had  no  family,  two  poor,  lonely  orphans.  Nobody  cared 
to  trouble  about  them,  and  the  result  was  that  they  were  left  behind, 
because  nobody  felt  inclined  to  ferry  them  over  the  rushing  river. 

The  boy  and  his  sister  stood  long,  gazing  after  those  that  were 
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departing,  withoiil  knowing  what  they  shonid  do.  They  had  nothing, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  get  food  and  clothing  without  the 
help  of  others.  Then  it  occurred  to  them  to  go  back  to  tlieir  old  camp 
to  see  if  they  could  not  pick  up  something  that  had  been  forgotten 
that  might  be  useful  to  them.  The  sister  found  a  firestone,  the  boy 
a  piece  of  dried  caribou  skin;  it  was  a  piece  of  kamik  skin  with  the 
hair  taken  off,  and  it  was  very  stiff.  They  took  them  unthinkingly 
and  they  had  no  idea  what  to  do.  Then  the  brother  said  suddenly: 

"Sister,  we  will  be  human  beings  no  longer;  but  what  shall 
we  be?" 

"Caribou,"  suggested  his  sister. 

"No,  for  then  we  would  be  gored  to  death,"  answered  her  brother. 
"Sister,  what  shall  we  be?" 
"Seals,"  his  sister  suggested. 
"No,  for  then  we  would  be  torn  to  death." 

And  in  that  manner  they  named  all  the  animals,  but  there  was  not 
one  they  wanted  to  be.  At  last  the  sister  proposed  thunder  and  light- 
ning. 

"Yes,"  said  her  brother,  and  so  they  became  thunder  and  light- 
ning. They  turned  themselves  into  spirits  of  the  air  and  rushed  across 
the  sky,  the  sister  striking  sparks  with  her  fii-estone,  the  brother 
striking  his  piece  of  dried  skin  like  a  drum,  so  that  the  heavens  roared 
(qilautErpalulErLune),  and  in  that  way  they  rose  up  to  the  sky. 

Later  they  revenged  themselves  upon  those  who  had  left  them  to 
die  of  hunger.  This  was  the  way  of  their  revenge:  they  thundered 
and  lightened  just  over  their  camp.  When  some  travellers  came 
through  the  camp  later  on,  all  the  people  lay  dead  in  their  tents;  the 
dogs,  too,  lay  dead  outside;  but  otherwise  they  were  not  changed  at 
all  and  had  no  wounds  —  there  was  only  a  redness  in  their  eyes. 
That  was  from  terror.  But  when  the  travellers  touched  them  they 
crumbled  away  to  ashes. 

In  that  way  people  discovered  that  the  thunder  spirits  were  very 
dangerous.  Since  then,  when  thunder  is  heard  striking  his  skin  drum 
and  the  sparks  from  the  firestone  of  the  lightning  spirit  are  seen, 
people  shoot  an  arrow  in  the  direction  whence  they  came.  Ordinary 
people  cannot  see  the  spirits  themselves,  only  the  shamans  can  do 
that;  they  pursue  them  and  stab  them  with  knives. 

Not  far  from  the  Netsilik  Lake  there  is  a  house  built  of  stone, 
and  over  it  is  a  roof  of  large,  flat  stones;  the  doorway  is  narrow,  and 
the  house  itself  is  no  bigger  than  that  only  two  people  can  be  in  it. 
People  say  it  is  the  house  of  the  thunder  spirits.  Anyone  creeping  in 
there  must  be  very  careful,  for  if  one  touches  the  stones  at  the  narrow 
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entrance-opening  or  the  wall  inside  the  little  stone  house,  even  with 
one's  clothing,  they  will  die  before  a  year  has  gone  *). 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

The  memorial  menhirs  (tt  Kamigliik. 

fn  spring,  when  there  is  water  between  the  winter  ice  and  the 
shore,  big  shoals  of  salmon  follow  along  the  land  just  at  Nuvuteroq, 
and  they  are  speared  with  the  leister  and  caught  in  large  numbers. 
But  one  must  be  careful  about  fishing  like  this  from  the  ice  if  one 
has  no  kayak;  for  once  water  appears  along  the  shore  and  the  ice 
in  Qiikitlroq  (Simpson  Strait)  begins  to  drift  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  changing  winds,  it  might  easily  go  out  to  sea. 

Once  all  the  men  at  Kamigluk  went  hunting  for  caribou  and  only 
the  women  were  left.  The  men  urged  them  not  to  fish  for  salmon  from 
the  edge  of  the  ice,  but  the  women  did  so  just  the  same,  with  the 
result  that  they  drifted  out  to  sea  with  the  ice.  Suddenly  the  ice  went 
adrift  and  they  dared  not  jump  ashore;  there  was  only  one  who  took 
the  risk,  and  she  was  saved.  All  the  others  went  out  to  sea  and  were 
lost.  So  pitiable  were  their  cries  and  screams  out  on  the  drifting  ice 
that  from  a  distance  it  sounded  like  the  howls  of  terrified  foxes. 

But  when  the  men  came  home  they  sorrowed  so  deeply  over  the 
loss  of  their  women  that  they  built  cairns  up  on  the  shore,  just  as 
many  cairns  as  there  were  women  lost.  They  did  this  because  they 
wanted  these  cairns  to  be  seen  by  people,  and  because  they  wanted 
the  souls  of  the  drowned  women  to  be  on  dry  land  and  not  out  in  the 
wet  sea  **). 

All  the  cairns  at  Kamigluk  are  from  this  event. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

How  the  first  mosquitoes  came. 
An  old  woman  was  once  found  among  corpses.  All  her  neighbours 
were  dead.  And  she  was  the  only  one  alive  among  the  dead. 
"Have  you  eaten  of  human  flesh?" 
"No." 

"Then  what  have  you  lived  on?" 

*)  The  house  of  the  two  thunder  spirits,  said  to  be  built  entirely  of  stone,  is  called 
kag'lo'k  iglua;  1  made  an  attempt  to  go  to  it,  but  had  to  turn  back  as  there  was  no 
game  to  be  had.  So  1  had  to  rest  content  with  a  drawing  by  Alorneq  (see  plate)  and, 
according  to  the  measurements  he  gave  me,  the  house  has  a  width  and  depth  of  1.5 
metres  and  a  height  of  1.4  m.  The  height  of  the  doorway  is  0.8  and  the  width  0.6  m. 

**)  This  tale  would  indicate  that  great  love  and  a  very  intense  desire  can  restore  the 
souls  of  dead  people  to  the  place  where  one  would  rather  the  souls  were. 

27* 
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"Lice." 

No  ono  liolicvcd  her.  .So  tliey  killed  lier  and  opened  her  stomach. 
It  wa.s  full  of  lice.  But  when  her  stomach  was  oi)ened  all  the  lice  be- 
came alive,  put  out  wings,  flew  out  over  the  country  and  turned  into 
mosquitoes.  In  that  way  the  old  woman  took  vengeance  on  the  people 
who  would  not  believe  her  word.  And  she  gave  them  the  worst  plague 
of  hot  summers. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

ArnAq  qiiimimik  ii^^'inikfoq. 

The  woman  who    with  a  dog    became  married. 
ata-ta-go-q  oqArmat  "u^^inigumasu- 

The  father,  people  say,   because  he  said:    "Husband  you  will  not 
ico'vulit    qe-'mi^nik  u^^EqArna!" 
have         one  of  my  dogs    as  husband  you  may  have!" 
un-uixmar|o-q  sinilEriArmata  qii^mia 

When  evening  came,  people  say,    and  they  slept    the  dog  his 
isErqoq,     qir|mi^'r|3-q       kiguta'nik  satqArmiutAqArLune 
came  in,    with  a  dog's    tooth  as  brow  ornament 

sinilErmatago-(|  sinEqatigigaluArLugo 
after  they  had  fallen  asleep,  they  say,    and  after  having  slept  with 
ArnAro'q         ta'na     nipitArLugo  an-ijorpa* 
the  woman    this,     it  hung  fast  with  her    and  dragged  her  out 
katak-ut. 

through  the  passage. 

taimago'q  nuliAre-lErput,  qe-'mip 

In  that  way,  they  say,    they  became  husband  and  wife,   the  dog 

ArnAq  isErpaklugo  un-uga-r^at. 

to  the  woman  used  to  go  in,    as  often  as  it  became  evening. 

ArnArn-q  UA-rtulErpoq,  na-tqu'tusim-ai|'0-q 

The  woman,  people  say,    became  pregnant,    and  when  her 

qikErtamut  ika-p-a* 

pregnancy  was  far  advanced,    to  an  island    he  (the  father)  put  her 
orulugilEramigit  nutAni^Jai. 

over    because  he  would  not  be  troubled    with  her  child  to  come. 
qikErtamigo'q  ta'na    ArnAq  Ernivoq 

On  the  island,  it  is  said,    this      woman    bore  some  who  were 

qabluna-^Janir]^-o-q  itqili^Janiklo. 

to  become  white  men    and  some  who  were  to  become  Indians. 
ata"ta'tago-q  qajArtortune  uEqimik  a-'ci- 

Her  father,  it  is  said,     paddling  in  kayak     meat         took  out 

vigE((atAriAigit. 

to  them. 
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nutAiqanigoq  paiiiErmata,  iiiEi- 

Her  young,  people  say,    when  they  had  grown  up,    when  they 

mata,  DqaitilErpai : 

had  grown  bigger,    she  spoke  to  them : 

"it'orse  qa'um-ArLuklArpoq    qit^^mimik  u^EqAr- 

"Your  grandfather     had  no  sense,  with  a  dog     he  bade 

qublAramiria,    paxaj-uk  pajukpase!" 

me  marry,       fall  upon  him    when  he  gives  you  (meat), 
ta'pkuago-q  qaja-  aluksa-lEraluArLugo  pa-lEr- 

And  these  here    his  kayak    licked  it  threw  them- 

pat  toquklugo. 

selves  upon  him    and  killed  him. 

nutArqanigo-q  Arnap  autUrtinialErpai, 

Her  young,  it  is  said,       the  woman       would  now  send  away, 

itgili^Jari'o-q  alorutiniinut  umiksEriAi- 

those  that  were  to  become  Indians,    of  her  inner  kamiks  she  gave 

git       autUrtip-ai,  Ertsinarublugit  oqaitiblugit; 

ship    and  sent  them  away,    fearful  they  were  to  be  she  told  them; 

qabluna-^jatligoq  ta'pkua  inu^tA  rqub- 

those  that  were  to  become  white  men,   these  here,  good  people  ihey 

lugit  Dqa'tivai,  pinErminut  umik- 

were  to  be,    she  said  to  them,    and  of  her  outer  kamiks    she  gave 

sErLugit. 

them  ship. 

qabluna-nur^-oq  IkA-qata-lEraluAriAine 
To  the  white  (men's  land)    she  was  about  to  accompany  them 
AruArti^-D-q  sir^ita't.  umiar^o-p 

their  mother,  it  is  said,  but  then  they  threw  her  out.  The  ship's 
sina-  tiq^uri^mago  qii]^mir|-uage  ikup-- 

rail     she  held  on  to    (but  then)  her  outermost  finger  joints  they 
ait,     soqar|"ik  atlArLutiri'D'q  nuip"uf 
chopped  off,  it  was  some  time  before  anything  appeared,   then  they 

nacir]^"3rLutik.  umiksap  sina- 

came  up  and  had  turned  into  fjord  seals.  The  ship's  rail 
tir[orqir[mago  ikup-ait  inuai; 

when  she  again  got  hold  of  it,    they  chopped  off  her  middle  joints; 

soqar^'ik-atlArLutiti'D-q  nuivut 

it  was  some  time  before  anything  appeared,    then  they  came  up 

uksuri'orLutik.  a*ptale  umiap  sina* 

and  had  turned  into  bearded  seals.     But  again    the  ship's  rail 

tirj^orqiri^mago,  inuait-a^q  ikup-ait; 

she  got  hold  of,      her  finger  joints  again      they  chopped  off; 
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st)qaixik'atlAri,utir|'0'q  nuivut 

it  was  some  time  before  anything  appeared,    then  they  came  up 

a'Jrublutik. 

as  walruses. 

ArnArLigD-q  ta'na  im-ap  natqanut 

But  the  woman,  it  is  said,    this  here,    to  the  sea's  bottom 

kivivoq  nuliajurforLune. 

she  sank    and  turned  into  Nuliajuk. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

Narssuk  (the  spirit  of  the  air). 
ar^atkoro-q  nEqinik  qanijEqataublune 

A  shaman,  it  is  said  meat  after  having  helped  to  cache  it 
utErpoq.  utErLuuig-og  uA-rJuk  kakqiva* 

turned  back.    On  his  way  back,  it  is  said,    Nårssuk    he  came  across, 
kitik-ane  it-oq. 
at  a  steep  ravine    he  was. 

kakqigamiur|-o-q  akpiutiva*:  "pijau- 

When  he  came  across  him,  it  is  said,  he  said  to  him:  "If  you 
guvit  silap  ajaguktak  tukErta^jArijauganik 

should    be    hurt(?)   world's        pillars  to  have  to  kick  at 

oqArpaktutit,  ta'kiri^-a    kir^-Aq         o-gto'tigalugo  tukitlatlra-'- 

you  usually  say,    yonder     mountain    as  a  trial         try  to  give  it 
loriarj^-UAraluAruk !" 
a  tremendous  kick!" 

oqorum-igo-q  iluane  tukEriår|uåtlArtoq 

His  sleeping  rug,  it  is  said,    from  inside  it    he  merely  gave  a  kick 
kiri^-Aro-q  upip-oq. 
and  the  mountain,  it  is  said,    fell  over. 

Nakasuk. 

ArndktArtjq. 
The  one  who  lets  himself  be  born  again. 
ArnaktArtoro-q  ar^'uti^Janut 
There  once  was  one  who  let  himself  be  born  again    in  game 
tamalukta*nut     ari^atkoq.        nano'lErporo-q  tAqa- 
of  all  kinds       a  shaman.    Bear  he  was  for  a  time,    it  was  very 
UArtualugo-q  pisukpar|^mata,  tA'rtualur|me 

tiring,  it  is  said,     they  walked  so  much,      even  in  darkness  they 
pisukpari^mata.    naciulErporo'q  ulapqe'UAr- 
used  to  walk.     Fjord  seal  he  was  for  a  time,     they  were  always 
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turi'3*q  nåce-t,  qite-nArtut, 

playing,  it  is  said,    the  fjord  seals,    they  amused  themselves  with 

taman-alu(jo-q  imAq       miniA  qiata-iyuArtoq ; 
sport,    and  out  over    the  sea    the  waves  came  into  movement  after 

nace-ri-D(i  pitiktA-qiktut 
them;  the  fjord  seals,  it  is  said,  were  clever  at  shooting  with  the  bow, 
sunago-q  apum-ut  nap  Armgo;  inoro-qat  - 

something  or  other  in  the  snow  they  set  up  (as  targets);  in  human 
Aramir\'0"q. 

form  they  used  to  appear  then. 

amAro-gamigo-q  pErLErtoq.  amatqui^D-q 

Wolf  he  was  for  a  time  and  famished.  The  wolves,  they  say, 
ila'ta  Dqa'tlavigilErpait : 

one  of  them,    gave  him  this  hint: 

"nuna  tiguvaklugo  malEqata'var]^ni- 

"The  ground    you  must  grip    and  in  that  way  you  must  always 
Artutit!" 
follow  us!" 

ar|umatilErporo-q  tukto- 
And  then  he  could  keep  up  with  them,  it  was  said,    and  he 
qatalErLunilo.  umir\ma-lErivoro-q, 
began   to   bring   down   caribou.    Then   he   became   a   musk  ox, 
umir|ma'rio-q  akorne  iksir^-icut. 

the  musk  oxen,  it  is  said,  in  among  them,  it  was  warm. 
tukto'lErporo-q.  tuktur|-oq  siniklArsin-Ar- 

Then  he  was  a  caribou.  The  caribou,  it  is  said,  just  when  they 
Lutik  par^alikpaktut, 

had  gone  sound  asleep,    they  used  to  jump  up  and  start  galloping, 

tupaksur^nArturi'O'q  quianaicuri"D*q. 

one  became  so  terrified,    it  was  so  unpleasant. 

ari^atkoro'q  inur^nut  utErame 

The  shaman,  people  say,     to  people,     when  he   came  back, 

oqArasakpoq. 

he  related  his  experiences.  Nakasuk,  Ilivilermio. 

sV"ukle-t. 
The  constellation  Sivugdlét. 
nutArAro-q  isEra-i^at  nariilEra-r^at 

When  a  child,  it  is  said,  came  in  and  remained  standing  up 
takanane      natErme  utarqAro-q  nalablune 

there  on   the    floor     an   old   one,   it   is   said,  lying 

i'^i\iatlulErAraoq : 
used  to  sing  revilingly: 
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iliArJo'ga-  katumu'-a* 
You  orphan    over  there 
ArnArpe-t  pamiatlo-a* 
Your  mother's    rump  bone 


ailugo 
Fetch  it 
pam"a- 
Up  there 

nutArAro-q  taina 
The  boy,  it  is  said, 
ilErasuk'amigo-q 


kibkAtAriArto-k! 
and  gnaw  the  meat  off  it! 
pama- 
up  there! 

akuitau^'alErpoq; 
this  one    used  to  be  challenged  to  answer 
piumar|-iblune. 


i^^r^iatlorpoq 

he  began  to  sing 


but  he  was  afraid,  people  say,    and  would  not. 
ila'nigo-q  isEr'migame 
But  once,  it  is  said,     when  he  came  in 
ut3rqa"p  ta'Juma      ivErtau'mane : 

when  the  old    this  one,    had  reviled  him  in  song: 
utorqa-lo'k  pi^Juma- 
Old  man     up  there 
sakiakle  qu^nik-o-t  satlik-o-t 

Your  sister's  husband    in  the  crack    the  outer 
uksukta-nik  ki^fisErLugo 
With  the  bearded  seal  he  had  caught    weighing  him  down  so  that 

he  was  ready  to  sink 

kivik-Arpio'k? 

Is  it  true  that  you  have  sunk  him  like  that? 
pam-a-  pam-a* 
Up  there    Up  there! 

ta"pjuma  maliksArpa. 
it  is  said,     he  started  after  him 

"a^nalo  oqa"si*^Ja  pitlra- 

"And  him  there,    his  words  ill-sounding 


man, 


ut3rqa"r|'0-q 

And  the  old 
ima  a-'piutiblugo: 
thus    speaking  to  him 
lErtumik !" 
are  they!" 

anigamir^'O-q 

They  came  out,  it  is  said, 
viklugit  qima-JalErpa. 
round  about     tried  to  flee. 


atluk 

the  foot-soles 
Lune. 

the  ground, 
ta'nago-q 


nutArqap 
the  boy's 


nutArqap  iglut  ka*- 

and  the  boy     the  houses  running 
qima-JalErmago 

And  as  he  sought  to  run  from  him 
ta-tur^nalErpuk  qavfalEr- 
became  visible    as  he  lifted  himself  from 


qavfArJigiliga- 


And  the  place,  it  is  said,   from  which  he  had  begun  to  lift  himself, 
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tikin-amiuk  utorqatlo'p      alue  ta-tur^nalErujut. 

when  he  came  to,    the  old  man,    his  foot-soles    also  became  visible. 

qavfAiamirL-oq  silamut 

And  as  they  now  lifted  themselves  up,  it  is  said,  up  into  the  air 

takpavuqa     majo'Jaivut  si^^ukleT|"orLutik. 

up  there       they  were  taken    and  turned  into  stars. 

tamaj-aga-q  inuit  qa"siutigi- 

And  those  there,  it  is  said,  those    that  people    use  as  a  sign  of 

lEriAiqit       natlArai]^ata  qa"lErpaklune. 

daybreak,    for  when  they  lie  down  *)    the  day  usually  dawns. 

Nakasuk. 

uklaktuf. 
The  constellation  "uglatuV\ 
nanaroq  tike-'mat    qir^mit  malilErmaJ'uk 

When  a  bear,  it  is  said,    came         and  the  dogs    chased  it 

qinia-lErmat       inuipiik  piriasunik  ArpataulErpoq. 

and  it  fled,       by  people       three  it  was  run  down, 

najain'oq  ErnisA-q  kiuErser- 

Their  younger  sister,    who  had  just  had  a  child,    and  who  was 

toq  iglup  qar^ane  nasErJorpoq. 

in   the   confinement  house,      on   the   house   roof     kept  watch. 

ta'pkuag3*q  majulErput,  qavfalEra- 

Those,  it  is  said,    raised  themselves  up  from  the  ground,  and  when 

mir]^-o-q  majulErput 

they  began  to  rise,  it  is  said,     they  raised  themselves  up  so  their 
alue  ta*tur|nalErLutik. 
foot-soles    became  visible. 

ubbriår[utlåtlra-"luksin- Arpuiyo-q  ta'ma ! 

Stars  they  truly  became,  it  is  said,    in  that  way! 

nanoro-q  ta'tur^nArpak-aluArtDq  qir^mitlo; 

The  bear,  it  is  said,      is  visible  and  the  dogs; 

kajDrJur|-o-q  ivna^jAq        tusiaktoq  ari^-utir]^-in-ame 
a  red  dog,      an  old  one,    who  is  lame,    because  it  did  not  catch  up 
kir^ornane  ta'tui^nArpoq. 
behind  them    is  visible. 

Nakasuk. 

*)  The  constellation  is  upright,  one  star  being  above  the  other.  But  towards  daybreak 
it  changes  position,  the  stars  lying  horizontal.  This  is  what  is  expressed  by  "lie  down". 
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ino'p  sir[nåktuga\ 
The  dream  of  a  man. 
inuk        siqnaktorpoq    oqalukpaluk  tusa-lErmgo 
A  man    dreamed  that  the  sound  of  speech    he  could  hear 

a'pJuAq  aviunasuagahiArpoq. 

Apsuaq    thought  that  his  ears  were  ringing. 

makpErpa-    umik.  manErAq  apith-anahiq^ne'mat. 

He  opened    the  tent  flap.    On  the  flat  land     snow  had  fallen. 

sinilErivoq.  sule  siniklune.  oqalukpaluk 

He   fell  asleep  again.      Still  while  he  slept      sounds  of  speech 

tusATqilEriva' : 

he  again  heard: 

"ajulErsakait    ax.itlArpuk,  imikjukrak'ut  tunu- 

"Ajulersak's     coming  walking  here    Imiksukrak's     just  turned 

muksin-Arpuk!" 

back!" 

makpErpa-  umik.  noRare-k  ax- 

He  drew  aside    the  tent  flap.    A  caribou  cow  and  calf  came 

Ersunaluit    Artlrai  tunumuksin-Artuk. 

walking,      the  other  pair    had  turned  back. 
icArnicat  ajugAqar|icut. 
The  old  man    could  do  everything. 

Såmik. 

ArriAq  ujAraii-ortoq. 
The  woman  who  turned  to  stone. 

ArnArD-q  kar|ErLo-p  qanir^ane  tasiata 

A  woman,  it  is  said,    in  Kangerdluk's    vicinity     by  the  lake's 
sina-ne    u^EqArumari-icoq.  inuir^-o-q 
shore      would  not  have  any  husband.    Of  the  people,  it  is  said, 
ila-ta  akpiutiva*: 
one  said  to  her: 

"u^^EqArumaq-ip'utit,  ujArariorna!" 

"You  will  have  no  husband,    turn  to  stone!" 

ujArar^ulErpoq  qar]^-u'juErLune. 

She  began  to  turn  to  stone,  could  not  move  from  the  spot, 
qain-ario-q  sa-r^agut        qajArtortut  ta-tulEramigit 

Kayaks,  it  is  said,    before  her    paddling        when  she  saw  them, 
oqamakluk'aluArpoq : 
she  tried  in  vain  to  speak  to  them: 

"qain-a-t        avkua!  qaitice*!  u^igilapse- !" 

"Kayaks,       out  there!     Come  hither!     Let  me  have  you  for 

husbands!" 
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qain'år^-o'q  ta'kua  qanoq       pir]^'icubluit;  uJa- 

The  kayaks,  it  is  said,  these,  anything  did  not  at  all;  because 
iar|-ulEramigo-q  akjane  apsArtaitilEr- 

she  was  turning  to  stone,  it  is  said,  her  hands  she  clapped  one 
pai  imalugo-q  i'l^ilErLune: 

against  the  other,    and  so,  it  is  said,    she  began  to  sing: 
"qain"a-t  sapkorse- 
"Kayaks    down  there 
qaisit-e"  u^igilapse* 

Come  hither!    Let  me  have  you  as  husbands! 
a-kjgaktaika  ukua 
My  dear  little  hands,  these 
ujAråt-i-åriulitlArsin-Arto*t !" 
Are  rapidly  turning  to  stone!" 
taimalugoq  ujAraii^DrLune. 
And  meantime,  it  is  said    she  turned  to  stone, 
ta-tup-akip-ut  kar^ErLurime        naciliup  icu- 

We  usually  see  it  (the  stone)     at  Kangerdluk     Netsilik  and 
Artorfiublo      akornane.  inukpalur]^-- 
Ituartorfik     in  the  land  between   them.     Like   a  human  being 
icogaluAq  nuitanErutilErsoq  inuit 

it  is  not,  it  is  true,    hardly  any  more  of  it  is  sticking  up  people 
qAqortai^uanik  iliora'vigivakpar^maj'uk. 
with   small  white  stones    they   have  constantly   heaped  over  it. 
ujArari*oramigo-q  pEqutnqAruma- 
For  after  she  has  turned  to  stone,  it  is  said,    she  likes  to  have 
vari^mat  ujArqamik,    ar^uti^Janik  åit-oqublåtlra-'luk-aluArLutik. 

possessions    of  stone,       for  game       people  want  her  to  get  them. 

Nakasuk. 


nA-ræje-. 
The  big-bellied  ones. 

inorusiblugit,  inuktut  ilErqusilinaluit ; 

A    kind    of    half    human,       like    humans        with  habits; 
tuktunut  ajorjalait'ut  na"t-ik 

With  caribou    they  never  got  the  worst  of  it,    as  their  bellies 
qipiksukluk       akluna-nik,        oqilajunaluit     tuktut  ar^umain"- 
they  laced  in     with  thongs,     fast  runners,     caribou     they  could 
Aqat-ArLugit;      tuktutlutir|'0-q  noRAre'k 
keep  up  with;    when  they  caught  caribou    a  caribou  cow  with  calf 
na"magivak-a't  nEriblugit. 
was  suitable  for  them    as  a  meal. 
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iiErimalErMitik  AqajaktorsiniirlEra-i^^aniik 
When  they  had  enough  to  eat    and  they  had  filled  their  bellies, 
na't'ik  aksautlugit        itErsihlugit  qaklE- 

their  stomachs  they  dug  for  and  made  a  hollow  for  and  then 
qur\"ilErLutik  inuit  pisumalEra-i|ata 

no  one  had  to  come  near  them    and  when  people    came  walking 
t3rLula-lEra"t :  "ta  vo  nakar]^naiciAq !" 
they  cried:      "a  good  way  round  about!" 

Manelaq. 

uveve-ktiit. 
Uvivigtiil  (the  spirits  of  the  stones). 

ilivilErmigo-q  majortulii^me  to-nratlunaluit 

At    Iluileq,    people    say,       near    Majortulik        small  spirits 
inuktut  ilatqusiklit.       tikitaucjaluAra-riamik  uJa- 

like  humans     have  habits.      When  anyone  comes  to  them     in  a 
rasukjuklur^mut     pulåtlåtlra'lukpåktut,  putlavEqår|^*im*- 
large  stone  they  put  themselves  in,     without  anyone  being 

Ariklutik.  anair^-D-q  ujAfåri'uit 

able  to  see  where  they  creep  in.     Their  excrement     small  stones, 
am'atbriktur|"uit,    qa'majunaluit,  ujAraciava't. 
quite  round,  quite  lightcoloured,    beautiful  stones. 

to'natluit  ujArakto'majo'blo'nEramik. 

The  small  spirits  —    it  would  seem  that  they  live  on  stone, 
uveve-ktunik  pivak-ivut. 
Uvivigtut         we  call  them. 

Manelaq. 


uksiiYimik  onaut  alik. 
With  a  bearded  seal  as  a  scourge. 
nutArqåri'0-q  ulapqijut  tusArneqi- 

Children,  it  is  said,  who  played,  and  whom  he  had  got  sick 
lEramigit       ornikpai,  to-naklo'p  uksur^min-o-q 

of  hearing     he  went  up  to     an  evil  spirit     with  a  bearded  seal, 
o-majumik  anaut-alikluk. 
alive,  as  a  scourge. 

nutArqai\-oq  ta'pkua  pa-t.irfiup 

The  children,  it  is  said,    these,       on  a  snow-block  for  stretching 
qa-r]^anut  qAqitaugamik  pijaui|-- 

skins,     on  top  of  it,     because  they  were  taken  up     nothing  was 
icut,  ubriasA-raluArLugit. 
done  to  them,    though  he  threatened  them. 
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pir|^*in"amigiri*3*q  isEriArtulErpoq 
As  he  could  not  get  hold  of  them,  it  is  said,      he  went  into 
qaxsgemut  nEifalahlune  isEriArtulEipoq  katak-iit 

the  festival  house,  on  his  back  he  crawled  in  through  the  passage, 
anaut-aniga-q  si^'umigut  ka-vJorLugo. 

his  scourge,  it  is  said,    before  him  pushing. 

kata^ri'O-q  qula-ne  quliJ-Ertoqatlra-'- 

The  passage,  it  is  said,  in  over  it  there  just  happened  to  be 
lukpoq  orjumik;  ke-na-ga  q  nue  'mat 

somebody  boiling  blubber;  when  his  face,  people  say,  came  in  sight 
u^kusEq  ipiuta-gut       kipe-'lugo  ijup- 

the  soapstone  cooking  pot     in  its  cord     they  cut  off     and  let  it 
kArtip-at       kena-nut  takanui^a. 
fall  down      against  his  face    down  there. 

o'ta-"gamigo-q  toqutaublatlra-'lukpoq  ta'nale 

Being  scalded,  people  say,  he  was  miserably  killed,  but  this 
anaut-a-  pa"iiomajoq  natErme  kaporLuksuk 

his  scourge  crawling  about  on  the  lloor  they  stabbed 
toqusArpa't. 

and  killed  it.  Nakasuk. 


to-tale-l  mao'^orlul. 
Totalet  (the  seal-people)  who  mere  hunting  at  the  breathing  holes. 
to-tale-r|-o-q  mao' JulEramik 

Totalet,  people  say,  were  hunting  at  the  breathing  holes, 
nacEro-q  nalulEramik-o  ila't 

and  a  fjord  seal,  it  is  said,  as  they  could  not  find  one  of  them 
atqArumalErpoq  aklukvit. 

proposed  that  he  should  dive  down    through  the  breathing  hole. 
atqAramigo-q  niicEro-q 
Now    when    he    dived    down,    it    is   said,    the   seal,   it   is  said, 
pin'ErLugo  aklukut  qoqulErpoq. 

he  has  got  hold  of  and  so  through  the  breathing  hole  he  shouted. 
qaqulErmat  iva-ulErame  ak- 

When  he  shouted  and  a  search  was  made  for  him  in  the 
lume  nabsannoq  tiitoqEqatigiblugo  ak- 

breathing  hole      he  was  found      jammed  together  with      in  the 
lume  niioEq. 
breathing  hole    a  fjord  seal. 

Nakasuk. 
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nmajorjuk. 
Amajorssuk  (the  amaut  troll). 

nutArqaq-oq  ulapqijut  amajorjo-p 

Some  children,  it  is  said,  who  were  playing  Amajorssuk 
amArpai.  tupErminuq^"D"q  ar^Ert- 

carried  away  in  her  amaut.  To  her  tent,  people  say,  she  took 
IrArutigamigit  ur^etlrakpa*  tupine  iksuti- 

them  home,  she  fastened  the  flap  of  her  tent  in  order  to  go 
tAriArniATLune,  igalugit  uEriniAramigit. 

out  and  pick  cassiope    to  boil  them    and  eat  them  was  her  intention. 
nutArqat  qiajunaluiii^-o-q      amauligA-rJo-p  nakligilEra- 

The  children  cried,  it  is  said,  and  a  sparrow  became  sorry 
migit  ui^etlra"ta-  ii^^umitlugo  ai^ErtlrArtip-ai. 

for  them  and  the  tent-flap  cord  it  unlaced  and  took  them  home, 
uqetlra^ta'tago'q  qilErtornEre 

The  tent-flap  cord,  it  is  said,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  fastened 
ta"vatut  ile-'lugo        qilErtore-'mago  amajorJo-p 

just  the  same  it  let  it  be    after  it  had  fastened  it,    and  Amajorssuk 
ariErtlra"game  misigir|-ila-. 
came  home        and  noticed  nothing. 

ur[Ertlra"tA'r'Lugo  isEr'migame  nutArqat 

She  unloosed  the  tent-flap  cord    and  went  in    and  the  children 
soqAruErsimaJut.  soqAruErsima-'mata  takusAramiuk 
were  gone.  As  they  now  were  gone    and  she  caught  sight  of 

amauligA-rJuk    akpiutiva-:  "so-q  pi^'Juma  pe-'- 

the  sparrow       she  said  to  it:      "Why  you  up  there    have  taken 
migai?" 
them  away?" 

"putugkuma    ka^'na  UERiuk    ka^na!"  amauligA-Jo-p 

"My  big  toe    dow'u  there    eat  it      down  there!"  The  sparrow 

akpiutiva" : 

replied: 

"putugku^'qo-ci  uErinava-qa!"  oqaitlaklune  amajorjuk: 

"The  big  toe,  he  says,    will  eat  me!"    said  Amajorssuk: 

"qimatlArniArpAra  tigum-ErtutlAruk !" 

"I  will  fly  away  from  it,    hold  it  tightly  in  the  meantime!" 

qima-giArLvmigoq  uutArAq    ujArqap  qa-i^^ane 

During  its  flight,  it  is  said     a  child      on  a  stone's  top 

ulapqijoq      tikik'iva-;  putugke  anEqat-Artiblugo 

playing        she  came  to;      its  big  toe      as  it  let  it  glide  down 

ulapqijoq: 

it  played  with: 
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■'putugkut  una  sutujujoq?"  akpiutiva-. 

"Your   big   toe   there       what   can   it   eat?"       slie   asked  it. 
inuktujuJoTpa-gD-q. 
"It  eats  people",  said  the  child. 

"qimatlArniArpara  tigum-Ertut- 

"Let   me   get  away   from   it  ([uickly,      hold   on   to   it   in  the 
IrATuk!" 
meantime!" 

qima-lEramigo-q  pujoriliusimavikt.xj. 

And  as  she  fled,  it  is  said,    it  was  like  a  fog  sweeping  round  her. 

Nakasuk. 


to-ta\iiiAr^iik. 
Totanguarssiik  (the  spirit  of  the  string  figures). 
tO'tari^uArJuivo'q  ajArA-rtunuit 

Totanguarssuk,  people  say,   to  one  who  was  making  string  figures, 
isErpoq.        isEramigo-q  inaluj^aminut 
came   in.      When    he   came   in,   it  is  said,      with   his  intestine 
ajAra'lErpoq.  ajAra-lsramiga-q 
he  began  to  make  string  figures.    When  he  had  begun,  it  is  said, 
oqaitlakpoq: 
he  began  to  speak: 

"to'tarj^UArJurinut  ii]^iAqut-a-kluk!" 

"To  Totiinguarssuit     let  us  see  who  comes  fust!" 

inErqA-qAt-alEramiuk  mir[-ErqajAqat-- 

Now  as  he  kept  on  finishing  his  figures  first  he  was  constantly 
alErpa-  iiutArAq  —  ila'r|0'q 

just   about   to   set   upon     the   child  —    the   others,    it   is  said, 
siniktiblugit  tupaktoqAriArmar^-o-q  anivoq. 
slept  but  as  someone  awoke,  it  is  said,    he  went  out. 

taj-ago-q  ajArA-rutit  inupaluat,  inurj^mut 

This  was,  it  is  said,     the  string-figures'    spirit  at  a  human 

miq-Erune  quinas'A*riniArtunaluk. 
when  he  springs    he  will  tickle  (the  person  to  death). 

Nakasuk. 

atuxiai. 
Atungai. 

atur\aigo*q  nutAraitunik  anEriiErtiagluktu^Janik 

Atungai,  it  is  said,   after  childless  women   and  with  bad  breath 

—  inutoqa"va^matago"q        anEruErtiagluktut  — 

—  for  old,  it  is  said,         they  become  who  have  bad  breath  — 
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ivAi'LErtalErpoq    qipEqati^Jaminik  silago-q 

used  to  seek,       for  one  to  share  his  sleeping  rug,    for  tlie  world, 

ka-vii^niAramiuk. 
people  say,    he  intended  to  travel  round. 

qipEqatigijArLugit  Arnat  navjA-ramigo-q 

Sharing  sleeping  rug  with  women  he  found  one,  it  is  said, 
autlArutiva- ;  autlArutigamiuk  qaler- 

and  took  her  with  him;  when  he  went  away  with  her  he  tied  her 
qiusErLugo  aktar^ErLUArLugo  akJaU-- 

on  firmly  with  an  extra  lashing  line,    quite  firml)%         so  that  she 
ruErLugo  ta'vuria. 
could  not  roll  away    over  there. 

qe-'mEqArLunigO"q  ataucimik  atugaimiri-o-q 

Of  dogs  he  had,  people  say,     only  one,     Atugai,  it  is  said, 
atiliri^mik ;      ivnanalur|^-o-q  kir^-ArJuAq  tikin-- 
by  name;      a  steep  cliff,  it  is  said,  a  high  mountain,      when  he 
amiuk  nuliane      qamutinilo         mauErqamut  qimak- 

came  to  it,      his  wife     and  his  sledge  on  the  flat     leaving  them 
lugit,       majualErpa-.       majuAramiuk  qAqigamiuk 
behind,    he  climbed  it.    Up  he  went,      and  when  he  reached  the 

ta-toruErLugit  qir^minigD-q  qam-- 

top,    so  he  could  no  longer  see  the  others,    his  dog  he  called 

alErpa-  qamutit      majo-tunalo'gai  qisuErpaU-- 
to  him,  the  sledge  it  dragged  up  there  its  scratching  at  the  cliff  could 
qatArLunilo   qir^mia        sukasArLUArame  qA-rtupkut 
be   heard,     his   dog      so   hard   did   it   toil      at   the    cliff  face 
samo-na  ir^ErLagame. 
down  there,    while  it  crept  upwards. 

qAqir)^matago-q  sila  ka-vilErpa- 

When  it  had  got  up,  it  is  said,    the  world    he  started  to  travel 
avata-gut  ai^^atkotluAramigo-q. 
round     right  out  on  the  horizon     for  he  was  a  great  shaman,  it 

inuir|-3-q     amE'lqArLUArtut       tikik-ai.  ajagain*- 
is  said.     People        in  great  numbers     he  came  to.     People  who 
alir^nuri'O-q  in*iri'- 
did  nothing  but  play  the  throwing  game,  it  is  said,    were  the  first 
auta-"plune  qAqorLErnir)^-o-q  ajagablit 

he  came  to;  white  stones,  it  is  said,  their  game  was  of, 
inEqunArLUArtuq-o  q  ajagai ;  ila'r^-o-q 

pretty  to  look  at,  it  is  said  was  their  throwing  game;  he  took  one  of 
ariEr'lrauti^Ja-  ajagait,  ainamiuk. 

them  home  with  him,    of  their  throwing  games  after  he  had  taken 

it  to  him. 


Såmik  arranging  his  son's  amulets  during  a  rest  for  food  on  the  ice. 


Visiting  sledges  coming  over  the  ice  on  Simpson  Strait  to  King  William's  Land. 
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atluri^Ertautain-alirinuklugo-q 

People  who  did  nothing  but  do  athletic  exercises  on  outstretched  thongs 

in-iklune         atluna°Jainiivo-q  tat-ErLutik 

he  came  to,    a  special  seal  thong,  it  is  said,    they  used  as  a  strap, 

aklur|Krtain'Artualuir[-D-q. 

they  did  nothing  else  than  do  exercises  in  skin  thongs. 

nuklugainalii|nutdluc]oq  in-- 
People  who  did  nothing  but  play  nuglutaq  it  is  said,    he  came 
iklune  qErnAriktukluaiyo-q  nuklugaklue. 
to,        very  black,  it  is  said,    was  their  nuglutoq. 

noqo'miutluklur[niitligo-q  e-'niklune  ke-- 

The  land  of  the  crest-fallen,  it  is  said,  he  came  to,  when  they 
tEriArA-qamir|-o-q  qula"ta"jAraT|amik  tArqalE- 

snapped,  people  say,  after  those  who  flew  over  them,  that  is  to 
qita'klur|nik       qakEr'lue  pujuåtlåkpåk'lra-'luklutik,  nikåblu- 

say  butterflies,   their  neck-bands  smoked  as  with  dust,      they  were 
gain-Artunaluir|'oq,    ai]^usuicut  inuminialuit 
always  despondent,    they  never  caught  anything,    they  were  ghosts, 
kakinigiktutlo  ai^usuiktutlo 

women  without  tattooing    and  men  who  could  not  catch  anything  — 
noqumiunut  ai]^Er'lrAqat-ArtunalonErsut. 
to  the  land  of  the  crest-fallen    they  came  home  (after  death), 
inuir^  o-q  ameHqArLUArtut  tikik"ai  et- 

People,  it  is  said,  in  large  numbers    he  came  to,    Cree  Indians, 
qile-ri-o-q        in-i^TigiJai;         ArnArtairi-o-q  unatainia- 
it  is  said,      he  came  to;      their  women,  it  is  said,      when  they 
lErA-qamik  inur|nik    unatainialErA-r^amik  nasai 

would  murder,     people      when  they  would  murder,     their  hoods 
qipiblugit  toqujArpak-ait. 
by  twisting  round    they  killed  them. 
ari^mA-qAramiri^-o-q 

They  had  trousers  that  were  open  at  the  fork,  it  is  said, 
ar|utinut    maliktiblutik  ta'man-ak  toqujArpak-- 

by  men  they  let  themselves  be  followed  and  thus  they  used  to 
ait  nuliArnialErA-r|atik  nasai 

kill  them,  when  they  would  lie  with  them  their  hoods 
qipiblugit. 

they  twisting  them  (and  thus  choked  them). 

unalErnur|-3q  a-pta  iniktut. 

To    the    Chipewyan    Indians,    it    is    said      also       he  came, 
inuit      tamaisa   takugamigit  inoqAruErmat 
People  all  when  he  had  seen      and  when  there  were  no  more 
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nHo'lratlralmiiiHrp.Ki 
he   returned  home 
kaivaklagkamiiik. 
he  Iravelled  louiid. 


kii[iinerin-isaniitjiit 

l»ut   wilhoul  driviiii,'  l)ac'k 


sihi 

lor  tlie  world 


Tiiiksaq. 


Aglumah) 
aglum-aloqATO-q 


(i(jliim-aloqA(i. 
qdq  (the  one  who  stepped  out). 

nip-AriArpah:rp.")([  qiniArosiksu- 


Aglumaloqaq,  it  is  said,  went  breathing-hole  hunting  to  places 
niut  tArajup    aip-a-niit.  tuA-qata'rp-q 

far  away  to  a  sea  another  one.  His  hunting  companion,  it  is  said, 
ugpEriivip"alErpa-  saglus.oriJalHrpa-. 

would  not  believe  him  but  thought  that  he  was  telling  lies. 
ugpEriri^'ip-alEramiuk  nipAri- 

Now  as  he  would  not  believe  him  he  wanted  to  go  with  him  to 
AqatiginialErpa-  uipsii^mut  ta'vur^a.  pisuk- 

the  breathing  holes  to  the  far  away  over  there.  During  their 
lutik  tikit-alErpait       EqitEruErit     ame'lqArtut,  tArajup 

wanderings  ihey  came  to  pack  ice  in  quantities,  the  sea's 
EcjitErnEre.  nip-alErpur^-o-q. 

pack  ice.       They  began  their  breathing-hole  hunting,  it  is  said. 
aglum-aloqA-ro-q  nacErame 

Aglumalo(iå([,  it  is  said,  after  he  had  got  a  fjord  seal 
ar^e'lra-voq  aipe  misitliqitlugo. 

returned  home  his  companion  without  letting  him  know. 
aglumabqA-q    tikii^mat  unuktume  tuA-- 

Agliimaloqaq  when  he  came  home  in  the  evening  his  hunting 
qata-  soqAruErpoq;  tikitoroui  arieHrArpo- 

companion  did  not  come;  he  came  home,  he  came  back 
ro-(j  nacErtane  nui|ublugo. 

it  is  said,    with  his  catch  of  fjord  seal    eaten  up. 

aglum-aloqAro-(|  aixatkunalo-game  atqu- 

Aglumalotjaq,  it  is  said,  who  was  a  skilful  shaman  the  way 
ti^^Jane  EqitEqat-Arsimagamiuk,  tuA  cjata-go-q 

he  was  to  go  used  to  crumple  it  up,  but  his  companion,  it  is  said, 
nEqaitluArame  nacErtane  nur^ub- 

became  so  short  of  food    that  his  catch  of  fjord  seal    having  eaten 
higo         ar|^e'"lrArtoq ;         ai^e'lralErame  qubhuvEqAruEr- 
entirely    he  came  home;    for  on  his  way  home    there  was  no  more 
simaqmat.    ugpErilErui^nArpa-  kiiprna. 
pack  ice.      I  imagine  that  he  has  believed  him    since  then. 


Nakasuk. 
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ar[åtkoq  mnni:rqiortbq- 
The  shaman  who  made  flat  ice. 

iciiArtDrfii|migoq  autla't  mane-lAr- 

At  Itsuartoifik,  it  is  said,  people  on  liunting  trips,  when  they 
siulEramik  notqaijalErput.  ai|åtkorta"tyo-q 

came  to  rough  ice,     stopped.  Their  sliaman,  it  is  said, 

manErå°Jamiiv3"q  niisiktArtorpoq. 
smooth    ice,    if   there    was    to   he,      went    up    to    look    out  for. 
niAqa'Ja-lErporoq,  niAqa'lErame 

Long  was  he  away,  it  is  said,  and  when  he  remained  away 
niAqa'pArqA-rLunigoq,  ta  tui]^nalErame         tikiutigame  akpiu- 

and  had  been  away  long,  he  became  visible  and  came  and  said 
tivai  ta'pkua    autlait:  "manErAq  qanikluAr- 

to  them,  these  people  out  hunting:  "Smooth  ice  there  is  just 
toq?" 

down  here!" 

mauErqip-ut;  mauErqio-'mat,  ariatko'- 

They  came  on  smooth  ice;  he  had  made  smooth  ice,  because 
game  manErqik-amir^-o-q 

he  was  a  shaman.  And  when  they  had  come  on  to  smooth  ice 
nacErpalnrput. 

they  began  to  catch  seals.  Nakasuk. 


inalusuArjuk  akiamik  pa-\\niktoq. 
Inahisuaissuk,  who  ivith  a  black  bear  fought. 
inalusuArJugo-q  patlErtAriArpoq. 
Inalusuarssuk,   it   is   said,         was   out   gathering  brushwood. 

patlErtalErtumigo'q  aklar^o-q  nArajArpa*; 

While  gathering  brushwood     a  black  bear,  it  is  said,     scented  her; 

tuno't'lugugoq  maniva*.  qaklEr- 

she  turned  her  back,  it  is  said    and  exposed  herself  to  it.    When  it 

manigo-q  qunTur^o^q  keva- 

threw    itself    upon    her,    it    is    said,      upwards  she    bit  it 

torqusa-gagut. 

in  its  throat. 

nanumiT[*0'q  to'UAqArame 

And  as  a  polar  bear,  it  is  said,     she  had  as  a  helping  spirit, 

u^iArtDrpa*. 

she  bit  it  to  death. 

u''^'iArtorqA-rLugugD"q  sak*un-amiuk 
After  having  bitten  it  to  death,  it  is  said,    she  laid  it  ready 
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ai)^i:r'Iia''(jiAipo(|     to(iiino'nial ;  ar}^i:r'lrA*'- 
and  went  home,    as  it  was  now  dead;        but  before  she  had  yet 
liAranigo-q  akla  ta'na  ornErqikpa-  ugpE- 

started  homewards  bhick  bear  this  she  went  back  to,  because 
riiX'ilEramiuk ;  loqugari^mai|-o-q 

she  would  not  beHeve  it;      l)ut  as  it  really  was  dead,  it  is  said, 

ai|Er'lrArpoq. 

she  went  home. 

u"inigo-q  ivnagA-q  ivnagaipnat 

Her  husband,  it  is  said,    Ivnagaq,    who  was  lying  on  the  platform 

tori.orpa-:  "ivnagA-q,     ivnagA-q!  aklatlArpur^a, 

she  cried  to:      "Ivnagåq,      Ivnagaq!      a  black  bear  I  have  got, 

makitlutit  pilagiArtorit!" 

get  up         and  come  out  and  cut  it  up!" 

u^^'ikluata  make-giAriAine    akpiuti-va*:  "inalusuArJuk 

Her  poor  husband    got  up  and  said:  "Inalusuarssuk 

saklukpat  avA-rna^ga,  toqusA-rna'ga!" 

if  she  is  lying    I  will  knock  her  head    I  will  kill  her!" 
ornik-amik-o  aklago-q  tikin-- 

They  went  to  it     the  black  bear,  it  is  said,     and  when  they 

amik'O  oqatlaksin-atlra-'lukpoq :    "inalusuArJuk  ar^atkor- 

got  up  to  it    he  simply  said:  "Inalusuarssuk    is  a  pi'oper 

pa"vDq!" 

shaman!"  Nakasuk. 


Arndt 
Women 

Arnar]^-o*q 
Women,  it 
amA-rtoq 


ulapqiliil  qdru^-a^jiit. 
the  playing    who  were  squeezed  in  a  cleft. 

niArtlruk  aip-a-go*q 
is   said,     two,  one    of    them,    it    is  said, 

animinik,  ulapqiblutik. 
with  a  child  in  her  back-pouch,    her  elder  brother*),   were  playing. 
nip-Artur[-3-q  tusArne-gilEramigit 
As  the  breathing-hole  hunter,  it  is  said,    was  sick  of  hearing  them, 
ima  pijoq:  qu^niblo-p         akornane  ulapqiipnata :  "qo-ksuksai- 
said  this:    in  a  fissure's    space        as  they  played:    "Let  them  be 
lik!" 

squeezed  in!" 

avatoi        qo'kpuk  anila-^^r'Lutik. 

Its  walls    closed     so  they  could  not  come  out. 
ro-q  ama'ja 

it   is   said,      the   child   in   the  amaut. 


qiajo- 

When  it  cried, 
tusArsaublune, 
so   it   could   be  heard. 


*)  Her  brother,  whom  she  carries  in  her  back-pouch,  need  not  be  older  in  years,  as 
here  it  may  be  due  —  as  so  often  —  to  iiis  being  named  after  a  deceased  elder  brother. 
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aniA  ii.:«!  iniorLune:     '  AinArpii|  o  (j 

she  with  the  back  pouch     sang:  "Your  mother,  she  said, 

kar|miane  iiiKrunirjit 

the   kamiks   she   is   sewing,      when   she   has  made  them  readj^ 

aniA-rniArpa-tit,  ciibJaqnA-q,     aluiia^jA-q,  kama"jA-([. 

will  carry  you  in  amaut,    it  is  twisted    tlie  sole,     of  the  kamik!"  ') 
nutArqåtligocj  ana-nait:  "nip-Ar- 

But  the  children's,  it  is  said,     mother:       "the  breathing  hole 

toq  ka^na  isumailA([  napaJororLe. 

hunter,    him  down  there    that  thoughtless  one,    turn  into  a  pillar 


manelari^-orpoq. 
He  turned  into  rough  ice. 
icarnicat  aqausiat  kiWErqatigame 

The  old  woman's    words        had  power 
icut. 

in  their  effect. 


(of  pack  ice)!" 


itigkautir^-- 

they  did  not  fail 

Manelaq. 


Beast  fables. 

The  sea  scorpion  and  the  scdmon. 

A  sea  scorpion  wanted  to  go  with  the  salmon  when  in  summer  they 
went  up  the  rivers  to  winter  in  a  lake. 

"tasEq  najoqat  Arnago  suiJ-Arigtora-luk,  halumasora'luk :  Don't  you 
come  with  us,"  said  salmon.  "If  you  are  not  accustomed  to  living  in  a 
lake  there  is  nothing  to  eat  in  it.  It  is  as  if  it  were  dry  and  barren". 

"icalui\nik  nilågtA'rpågkaluArtur^a:  I  usually  manage  with  ver- 
min," (really  meaning:  "from  rubbish  that  has  been  thrown  away, 
and  of  which  there  is  so  much  that  the  water  teems  with  it,  I  usually 
fetch  ice  to  be  thawed"),  answered  the  sea  scorpion,  and  it  spoke  this 
way  because  it  used  to  live  on  the  tiny  animals  that  swam  in  the  sea 
in  such  numbers  that  they  look  as  if  it  were  rubbish  or  dust  that  has 
been  thrown  out.  "I  live  on  that  sort  of  thing  when  there  is  nothing 
else  to  get." 

"There  is  none  of  that  in  the  lakes",  said  the  salmon,  and  once 
again  they  advised  the  sea  scorpion  not  to  go  up  with  them,  but  he 
was  obstinate.  He  went  up  with  the  salmon  through  the  river  to  a  big 
lake  and  thus  had  his  way. 

And  so  it  happened  just  as  the  salmon  had  said  it  would;  for  when 
winter  came  the  sea  scorpion  had  a  bad  time.  The  lake  was  barren 
and  devoid  of  small  animals,  and  the  sea  scorpion  hid  himself  behind 

*)  At  Thule  at  this  part  of  this  talc  they  say:  aiia'naviip'q  trmrfaiic  inKruniiik 
amA'rniArpa"tit,  atiina',  qipina'. 
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a  big  stone  and  became  thin  and  silent.  But  the  sahnon,  who  are  used 
to  living  in  lakes,  did  not  want  for  anything,  and  one  day  when  they 
were  going  to  hold  one  of  their  usual  song  feasts,  they  sent  word  for 
the  sea  scorpion  to  come  too.  The  sea  scorpion  made  no  reply,  but 
simply  buried  himself  deeper  into  the  gravel  behind  the  big  stone 
where  it  had  settled.  He  repented  too  late  that  he  had  gone  with  the 
salmon;  and  when  the  ice  on  the  river  broke  up  and  he  came  out  to 
the  sea  again,  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  move  himself. 

And  then,  people  say,  he  was  for  ever  cured  of  his  inclination  to 
go  with  animals  that  were  not  of  his  own  tribe,  and  after  that  he 
always  kept  to  the  sea  in  which  he  was  born  to  live. 

Told  by 
Samik. 

The  owl  and  the  marmot. 
An  owl  caught  a  marmot.  The  marmot  had  no  idea  how  to  get  free 
again,  and  so  it  said  to  the  owl: 

"It  is  because  of  your  enormous  back  body  and  your  tremendous 
shoulders  that  you  get  nothing  to  eat.  Now  act  as  if  you  were  as 
pleased  as  a  child  that  is  being  petted,  and  spread  your  wings  and 
stretch  your  legs  out  as  wide  as  you  can." 

The  owl  spread  his  wings  out  and  stretched  his  legs  out  wide,  and 
danced  steps  that  are  used  in  the  drum  dance.  And  straight  away  the 
marmot  slipped  between  his  legs  and  got  safely  into  its  hole. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

Tiigtovdk  the  moose,  who  duped  the  kayak  man. 
A  moose  was  approaching  a  lake  and  cried: 

"qajailAq  sAqimna:  I  suppose  there  are  no  kayaks  down  there?" 
A  man  who  was  lying  in  wait  with  his  kayak  answered: 
"qa jAqapik  aluArpoq:  Well,  it  just  happens  that  there  really  is  a 
kayak  here!" 

The  moose,  however,  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  lake,  and 
cried  again: 

"qajAqArune  qajAq  ta  vane'gle:  If  there  really  is  a  kayak  man 
here,  let  him  stay  over  there  where  he  is". 

This  time  the  man  did  not  answer,  and  the  moose,  who  now 
thought  there  was  no  one  near,  swam  out  into  the  lake.  Then  the 
kayak  man  started  out  after  it,  and  as  he  caught  up  with  it  and  was 
about  to  kill  it  with  his  spear,  the  moose  turned  to  him  and  said: 

"nulijak  it  tun  o-ligUrpiArpuk  qAqornEq  qagliguk'o  qapigiga:  I 
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am  sure  two  wives  are  longing  tor  some  fat.  Just  let  me  get  near  to 
the  bright  shallow  water  over  there,  then  you  may  stab  me". 

The  kayak  man  did  as  the  moose  suggested  and  waited  until  it 
reached  the  light,  shallow  water:  but  no  sooner  did  the  moose  feel  the 
bottom  under  its  feet  than  it  sprang  ashore  and  escaped. 

A  few  days  later  the  same  moose  came  again  down  to  the  lake 
and  cried:  "I  suppose  there  are  no  kayaks  down  there?" 

This  time,  too,  the  kayak  man  was  lying  in  wait,  but  did  not 
answer.  So  the  moose  thought  there  were  no  kayaks  and  swam  out 
into  the  lake.  The  kayak  man  overtook  it  and,  as  he  lifted  his  spear 
to  stab  the  moose,  it  turned  to  him  and  said  as  on  the  first  occasion: 

"Your  two  wives  are  longing  for  some  fat.  Don't  stab  me  until  wc 
are  in  on  the  bright,  shallow  water". 

But  the  kayak  man,  who  was  not  going  to  be  duped  this  time, 
pretended  he  did  not  hear  the  moose  and  killed  it.  Then  he  towed  it 
ashore  and,  when  he  had  flayed  the  skin  oil"  it,  its  whole  carcase  was 
covered  with  thick  white  fat. 

Told  by 

Såmik. 

Musk-ox  si)i'cch  heard  by  a  human. 

A  man  who  was  out  hunting  once  heard  a  musk  ox  say  this  to 
another  musk  ox: 

"igluArsugJuaq  (piimera  lugjuit  maj  a  axitUrput  kii|a-niArsui|mul 
qima"nasuArLuk:  Look,  there  is  Half-body  coming  with  his  dog.  Let 
us  quickly  flee  to  the  top  of  that  hill  there." 

And  then  they  ran  up  to  the  top  of  a  small  hill. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

The  rfUH'ii  and  the  loon  who  tattooed  each  other. 
In  times  gone  by  the  raven  and  the  loon  lived  in  human  form,  and 
so  one  day  they  agreed  to  tattoo  each  other.  The  loon  was  to  be 
tattooed  first,  and  all  the  fine  little  patterns  of  its  plumage  (kukuaUr- 
nii\"uit,  actually:  the  little  fire  sparks)  are  the  tattooings  that  the  raven 
gave  it.  But  then  the  raven  became  impatient  and  took  a  handful  of 
ashes  and  threw  them  over  the  loon.  That  is  why  its  back  is  grey.  At 
this  the  loon  became  furious  and  gathered  the  soot  from  its  cooking 
pot  and  threw  it  all  at  the  raven,  with  the  result  that  its  whole  body 
became  black.  Before  that  time,  it  is  said,  all  ravens  were  white. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 
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The  raven  who  married  a  snow  goose. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  raven  who  took  a  snow  goose  to 
wife.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  snow  geese  to  leave  the  country 
they  urged  the  raven  to  stay  behind,  saying: 

"Our  course  is  over  a  big  sea,  and  when  we  turn  tired  we  settle 
on  the  water  and  rest.  Now  you  cannot  sit  on  the  sea  to  rest,  so  it  is 
better  that  you  stay  behind  on  land.  Your  limbs  will  become  soft  with 
fatigue  when  we  paddle  kayaks." 

The  raven  would  not  be  left  behind,  however,  and  said: 

"I  rest  on  outstretched  wings  in  the  air  as  I  cleave  the  wind." 

So  the  snow  geese  set  off,  and  the  raven  went  with  them.  When 
they  got  out  over  the  great  sea  and  became  tired  of  flying,  the  snow 
geese  rested  on  the  water,  swimming;  the  raven,  however,  remained 
soaring  above  them  with  outstretched  wrings.  Then  they  flew  on,  the 
raven  with  them.  But  when  the  snow  geese  again  settled  on  the  sea 
the  raven  began  to  feel  tender  about  the  wings,  and  when  at  last  he 
could  no  longer  hold  himself  up  for  tiredness  he  settled  on  the  back 
of  his  wife  and  rested  in  that  way.  And  as  soon  as  he  had  rested  they 
flew  on  again. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  raven  rested  on  his  wife's  back  every 
time  the  snow  geese  came  down  on  to  the  water;  but  it  did  it  so  often 
that  at  last  the  snow  goose  became  quite  bald  on  her  back,  as  the 
raven's  claws  wore  off"  all  the  feathers.  So  her  brothers  said  to  her: 
"Next  time  he  rests  on  your  back  just  move  aside,  and  he  will  fall 
into  the  water."  The  snow  goose  did  so  and  the  raven  fell  into  the 
water  and  at  once  began  to  sink.  And  while  it  sank  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  sea,  people  say,  he  and  his  wife  talked: 

The  snow  goose:  "sumut  agla't:  Where  does  it  reach  you  now?" 

The  raven:  "isigiik'ivnut  agla't:  Right  to  my  feet!" 

The  snow  goose:  "Where  does  it  reach  you  now?" 

The  raven:  "sii^Erniak'ivnut  agla  t:  Right  to  my  ankles!" 

The  snow  goose:  "Where  does  it  reach  you  now?" 

The  raven:  "atErak  ivnut  aglaT:  Right  to  my  short  kamiks!" 

The  snow  goose:  "Where  does  it  reach  you  now?" 

The  raven:  "sE'rquk  ivnut  agl  t:  Right  to  my  knees!" 

The  snow  goose:  "Where  does  it  reach  you  now?" 

The  raven:  "qugtorak'ivnut  agla't:  Right  to  my  thighs!" 

The  snow  goose:  "Where  does  it  reach  you  now?" 

The  raven:  "imitqutak  ivnut  agla't:  Right  to  my  groin!" 

The  snow  goose:  "Where  does  it  reach  you  now?" 

The  raven:  "qitik'ivnut  agla't:  Right  to  my  waist!" 

The  snow  goose:  "Where  does  it  reach  you  now?" 

The  raven:  "una'k'ivnut  agla't:  Right  to  my  armpits!" 
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The  snow  goose:  "Where  does  it  reach  you  now?" 
The  raven:  "tuvak  ivnut  agla't:  Right  to  my  shoulders!" 
The  snow  goose:  "Where  does  it  reach  you  now?" 
The  raven:  "qakErLuak'ivnut  agla't:  Right  to  my  throat!" 
The  snow  goose:  "Where  does  it  reach  you  now?" 
The  raven:  "qanik'ivnut  agla't:  Right  to  my  mouth!" 
Bubble!  Bubble!  Splash!  And  the  raven  sank  to  the  bottom  and 
drowned. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

The  owl  who  tried  to  seize  two  hares  at  once. 

An  owl  was  once  out  hunting.  It  saw  two  hares  just  side  by  side, 
pounced  down  upon  them  and  seized  one  in  each  claw;  when  the 
hares  ran  each  to  its  own  side  the  thighs  of  the  owl  were  torn  ofT 
and  it  fell  to  the  ground,  dead. 

That  was  the  terrible  thing  that  happened  to  the  owl  because  it 
was  much  too  greedy. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

auP^'Ermik  tigiC'^alik. 
With  a  caterpiller    as  foster-child. 

ArnArqua°jA'rDq  auf^Ermik  tigu^AqalErpoq. 

An  old  woman,  people  say,  a  caterpiller  had  as  a  foster-child. 
alErtiminurfD-q  iluanurfAqat-ArLugo;  milukA-rtip-- 

In  her  stocking,  it  is  said,  she  used  to  put  it;  she  let  it  suck, 
akpa-go-q      u^^'inir|minut     samui^a  atErArminut;  aklijoro-q 

it  is  said,  of  her  skin  down  there  of  her  calf;  it  grew  big 
milukA-rpak"ame      nig'lErpaklune :  "tjisi,  tjisi!" 

because  it  sucked    and  it  used  to  say:  "tjeesee,  tjeesee!" 

ArnAro-q  ta'na    quiiArtorLune  anir^mat 

The  woman,  it  is  said  this,  to  make  water  when  she  went  out 
c'nutaisa  nalukpa-t        qe-'minut  quinagilEr- 

her  grand-children  threw  it  out  to  the  dogs  because  it  was  dis- 
Lugo  nEriva'rioq  nurj^utlugo. 

gusting  to  them,  and  they  (the  dogs)  ate  it,  people  say,  all  up. 
ArnArquå^jA-roq         •  isErame:  "tjisi- 

The  old  woman,  it  is  said,  when  she  came  in  (said):  "My  own, 
se-qutiga  nauk?"  soqAruErmar|0-q  qiava-. 

that  said  tjeesee    where  is  it?"    As  it  was  gone    she  wept  for  it. 

Nakasuk. 
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nanoq  ukpiklo. 
The  bear    (tnd  the  owl. 
nanoioq  pisuklune        ukpik  latiili-;rainiiik 

A  bear,  it  is  said,  out  walking,  an  owl  when  it  caught  sight  of, 
mane-glap  qa-r^ane    niit-iniajoq    .xpi'llalErpoq : 

on  a  hummock's    top  sitting,  exchiimed: 

"nai|ErtuArumA-q  nai|EiluArpak-a- 
"You  who  are  fond  of  always  standing  u])right,  you  have  at  last 
luAriArivutit !" 

got  your  wish  to  stand  upright!" 

ukpikligD-q  oqa'tlalErpoq: 
The  owl,  it  is  said,  exclaimed: 

"pisuktuAruniA-q  pisuktuArpakalu- 
"You  who  are  so  fond  of  always  walking,    you  have  at  last  got 

AriArivutit!" 

your  wish  to  walk!" 

nMn'uri'O'q  akpiu'sisigigamiuk 

But   the   bear,   people   say,      when   spoken   to   in   this  way, 

par^alikpa-  ukpik.      ukpikligo-q  qar^at  AratArsin'Arpoq. 

sprang  at    the  owl.    But  the  owl,  it  is  said,    just  rose  on  its  wings. 

Nakasuk. 

nanoq  umirimallo. 
The  bear    and  the  musk  ox. 
ar^utik'utiblutik  pai\aligsut-uk ; 

Like  two  males  that  fight  they  galloped  towiirds  each  other; 
kasoriArtoramik  nan-u^r|0-q  qaklsri- 

just  as  they  were  about  to  collide    the  bear,  it  is  said,    as  it  came 
ArLugo        qaklErtlraluksiuArpa-.  umir|maitligo-q 
near  to  it    it  jumped  up  on  its  back.    But  the  musk  ox,  it  is  said, 
qaklErtigiJane  qaluva-  nArarLugo, 

the  one  that  had  come  up  on  its  back  horned  in  the  stomach 
ta'vuq^alo  nalublugo. 

and  far  away    flung  it.  Manelaq. 

pax\nEq  nanori.o. 
The  caribou  bull    and  the  bear. 
pari^uEru^ipq  nanoq     tuksErJulErpa-  pakagsu- 

A  caribou  bull,  people  say,  a  bear  challenged  to  pull  arms 
niiguma'lugo.     nanoroq  piumaiyicoq  napi- 

with  him.  The  bear,  it  is  said,     would  not,       the  possible 

ja°Ja'         akja'ta'ta  ])iblugo. 
breaking    of  its  wrist    having  regard  to. 
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par^nEq:  "akJJa-tiri^-uArale  una  su- 

The  caribou  bull:     "My  little  wrist  here     without  being 

ginago  atorptiktAra!" 
afraid  for    I  generally  use!" 

pakagsumilnrpugoq  tagva. 
They  pulled  arms  with  one  another,  they  say,    after  all. 
par^nEru^  rLD  (j  akjia  ta*    tuat-unalo  m  at, 

The    caribou    bull's,    it    is    said,        wrist         was  slender 
saorr^a  ([ane'måt  nanup  amunEq 

the  bone  in  it  because  it  was  near  the  bear  straighten  it  out 
ajulErpa-,  a-'nErilEramiuk.    aviklutik  tunug'- 

was  not  able,  because  it  hurt.  So  they  parted  and  turned  their 
sup'ut. 

backs  on  one  another.  Manelaq. 

qAqiikliik. 
QaqiigcUuk  (storm  bird). 
qAquklonErLune  qajArniktArpoq.    .  sa-r^i- 

It  was  certainly  Qaqugdluk  a  kayak  came  in  sight.  It  came 
utigame  sina-nut  takanuqa  unikpoq. 

on  in  front  of  the  village,    by  the  shore    down  there    it  stopped, 
unik'ame: 
As  it  stopped: 

"u"inigumasuicoq  atErLe!"  torLuavoq. 

"She  who  will  not  take  a  husband    come  down!"    he  shouted. 

"a-  ikpiArJo-jAra  nauk  tii]^uk*ArqArLugo!" 

"Oh,  my  sewing  bag    where  is  it    let  me  just  get  it!" 

atqa'vigiva-  ta'na,      atqa'vigigami"uk  tikin-- 

Then  she  went  down  to  him  and  as  she  went  down  and  got 
amiuk      taijumagoq  qanoq     pigiArnago  qain-ame 

to  him,  people  say  that  he  how  not  explaining  his  kayak's 
qa-       titkuArpa-.     titkuArmago  ikivoq  ta'na. 

deck  pointed  at.  When  he  pointed  at  it  went  on  board  she. 
ike-'mat  qajArto-tilErpa-  iniAr- 

After  she  had  come  on  board    he  paddled  away  with  her    out  on 
pinalur]^mut. 
the  open  sea. 

puktA-roq  ta-tunalErmat  ornikpa- 

An  ice  floe,  it  is  said,  when  it  became  visible,  he  paddled 
lErpa-.  ornik-ami-uk  tikip-a*.  ta'nago-q 

over  to  it.  He  paddled  over  to  it  and  came  to  it.  Her,  it  is  said, 
puktajap  qa-^anut    pitqur^mago  niuvoq. 

on  the  ice-floe's      surface      he  bade  her  get  up,      she  got  out. 
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niurimåt  ii|minik  niiigivoq. 

When  she  had  got  out  he  himself     got  out  too 

"ikorfa'k'a-  takuvige-t?  ikorfa'k'a- 

"My  props,  have  you  seen  them?      My  props 


ije'k'a 

My  eyes 


kuvige't? 
seen  them? 
kuvige't?" 
seen  them?" 
niu^^igo'q 

His  legs,  it  is  said, 
iklase-'mat, 


takuvige't?  ije-k-a 
have  you  seen  them?    My  eyes 


niugame : 
As  he  got  out: 

ta- 

have  you 
ta- 

have  you 


nait'unaluit  ijei-o  nErukicut)- 

were  cut  short     and  his  eyes  were  quite 
ta'naligo-q  qialEr- 


and  he  burst  out  laughing,     but  she,  it  is  said,  began 


luit, 

narrow, 
Lune. 
to  cry. 

ike-'migame  ikErqur^mane  iki- 

He  went  on  board  again,    bade  her  go  on  board    and  she  went 
voq,  qajArto'tivalErpa-. 
on  board,    then  he  paddled  on  with  her. 

nunago-q  kir^-aiUq  a-palaituktiana- 

A  land,  it  is  said,  with  no  mountains,  with  beautiful  red 
luk  nibtArpa-  nibtalErmat  qaklilErpa-; 

colours  came  in  sight,  when  it  came  in  sight  he  approached  it; 
qaklilEramiuk:  tutqit      tupEra-lukJuit  akun-Eqar]^-- 

as  he  approached  it:  tents,  many  tents,  the  one  close  beside 
icut.  tupero-q  tupErqir^^nErsaitoq 

the  other.  One  tent,  it  is  said,  the  prettiest  of  the  tents 
avakle-toq  uni^figa*.  ta'kua  sina-n-ur|-- 

that  stood  outerrhost,     he  stopped  at.     These     when  they  lay-to 

tupErqir^nErsait'umut  petqub- 
to  the  prettiest  of  the  tents     he  bade  her 
ir^miniklo  tir[mo"t- 


he  bade  her  go  in  towards 


and  he 


Aramik,  takpikur|a 
alongside,     up  there 
lugo  tiri^mo'tqublugo 
go  up 
lune. 
in  to  it. 

nuliAre-lErput; 

They  became  man  and  wife; 

nacij-anik;  nutArAqalEramik 

young  fjord  seals;     when  they  had  children 

naciJ-anik  an-orA'qalErput. 

of  young  seals    received  clothes. 

ta'nago'q  suliArme"'mat 

And  when  he,  it  is  said,    was  once  out  hunting, 


himself  also  went 


ar^u^agtoro-q 

he  used  to  hunt,  it  is  said, 
nutArqiit  ta'kua 
the  children  these 


qAqukluk 

he  Qaqugdluk, 
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qain-at    nibtAiput  mntlruk   qilErmiglutik,  Arna*  ta'Jiima 

kayaks    became  visible    two  tied  togetber,    motber    tbe  one's 

ir^'inigumasuiciip  iisiiitibbujo. 
wbo  woiikl  have  no  biisliand,    Ibey  bad  on  board. 

sa-i|iutigamik  niugamik  sina-nut 

Wben  they  hiy  to  outside  and  went  ashore  on  tbe  beach, 
ta'nagoti  autlaruJauniAiLune  aki)iutir|majuk, 

and  this  one,  it  is  said,    was  to  be  carried  away    they  tohl  her, 
pArna'lErpoq  nutArqanilo  pArne-riAigit 

she  made  ready  to  start  and  lier  children  she  made  ready  to  start 
qain-amur^Arivut. 

and  they  went  on  board  tbe  kayaks. 

ikigamik  (lajAqArtut  Arna-lo 

Wben  they  went  on  boaid      tbe   kayak   men      and  mother 

la'Juma    tamak-Kri.iitik     sa-vikput.  savin-a- 

hers         all  of  them        i)iit  ofT  from  shore.     After  they  bad  put 

mik  qajArt.iri)alKrsut  ni^asiksijut 

off  from  shore  they  paddled  away  and  when  they  had  got  far  out 
nibtArpoq  qAqukluk;      tupKrminui|-a'game  ta'kua- 

came  in  sight  Qaqugdluk;  he  went  up  to  his  tent  and  as  these, 
go-q  so(iai\-ii|mata    ta'vui^a  qinilErqoq;  qinF.rame 

it  is  said,  were  gone  out  yonder  be  peered;  as  he  peered 
lakuvai;  takugamigit  qain*- 

he  caught  sight  of  them;    wben  he  caught  sight  of  them    he  went 
aminuri'Arame  oqaitlakpoq: 
to  his  kayak     and  said: 

"pautik-a        pakiniktorfnqArtut  atErLik!" 

"My  paddle    with  grip-holes         let  it  be  brought  down." 

autlArpoq       maliklugit;  qaklilErpai,  qak- 

He  set  out  pursuing  them;  he  came  near  to  them,  when  he 
lilEramigit  tikin"amigii|'D"q  ivAria- 

came  near  to  them     and  got  up  to  them,  it  is  said,     he  looked 
lErpai. 
for  bis. 

ta'Juma         an-ErilErpai;  a-'nerilEr- 

The  other    would  not  part  with  them;    now  as  he  would  not 

magit  ta'kago-q: 

part  with  them    he  there  said: 

„qitur^nAre-nA-qutik-alo-n-e-t  takula*sur[Aru^kit!" 

„My  dear  beloved  children  if  only    I  may  see  them!" 

ta'Juma  takorquri^-ilErivak  nutA- 

But  tbe  other    would  not  let  him  see  them,    for  the  children, 
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raiip-(l  qainap  iluane-i]^mata.  nule-go-q 

it  is  said,      in  the  kayaks'      inside  were.      His  wife,  it  is  said, 

takujimiablugo: 

wanting  to  see: 

"takfainAqutigalo-n-e-t  takublugo  pigaiuAiuma!" 

"Her  my  only  one  if  only    to  see         I  was  allowed!" 

ta'Jumago-q  Arna-ta     takorqur^'ila- ;  takor- 

Her,  it  is  said,  mother  would  not  let  him  see  her;  as  she 
(juivilErmago  (jain-ame  pa-ganut  po-'- 

would  not  let  him  see  them  over  his  kayak's  manhole  he  bent 
lune  qimiiktilErpoq. 

with  his  face  in  his  hands      and  let  the  others  sail  from  him. 

qimaktiname  qar|åtatlåtlra-luk-- 

When  they  sailed  from  him    he  raised  himself  mightily  from  the 

amigo-q  ilatqut*e  atiblugo  qAquklui]^-orLune 

sea,  it  is  said,     his  own  form     taking  on     and  as  a  storm  bird 

malirinilErpoq;  malik-amigit  qaklilnr- 

he  set  off  after  them;    as  he  set  off  after  them      he  approached 

pai;       qakligamigit  tikip-ai;  a^rja*- 

them;     as  he  approached  them     he  came  near  to  them;    he  flew 

mikUrLugit  qa-r^Erpai;  qa-i^itlAr- 

on  outstretched  wings  over  them    and  passed  them;    after  he  had 

magit  qajAro-q  u^^iocjitlatlra-'luk-aluArLune 

passed  them    the  kayaks,  it  is  said    although  they  heeled  over  badly 

kir|-ur|-ilAq.  kiq^-uq-iri^mat  ima-nuri^-ArLune, 

did  not  capsize.     As  they  did  not  CApsize     he  settled  on  the  sea, 

pun'ErLune  qain-ame  paT^anut  qimAror- 

with  his  head  bent  forward    over  his  kayak's    manhole    he  let  them 

siArilErpai;  qimArormata  qar]^at*Armir|ame 

sail  away  from  him;    when  they  had  got  far  away    he  rose  again 

malik-iblugit  qaklilErivai ;  qaklib- 

and  started  after  them    and  came  near  to  them;    as  he  came  near 

lugit         tikEriArmigamigit   sule  a^rja-mitlåtlra-'- 

to  them    he  got  up  to  them    and  once  more    he  flew  on  outstretched 

lukpai;  qaTLitlatlra-'lurimagit  sule  u^^iukigi- 

wings  over  them;     as  he  passed  them     once  again     they  heeled 

ag'lrA'raluArLutik     kir^-uvut,  usiusuklo  ta'kua 

over  badly  and  capsized      and  those  on  board  these 

imanui|-ArLutik.      —  —  qa-jumaJuErpuna! 

went  into  the  sea.  —  —  Now  I  don't  know  any  more! 

Saqitsaq. 
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.i;7M;r/(/frJ  rr/         nauiiinik  tk\iialik. 
The  old  woman    inith  o  bear    as  foster-child. 
A  r  n  A  rq  u  å*^  J  a  •  r  oc]  n  a  n  •  ii  m  i  k     t  i  g  u  a  q  a  1 1:  r  o(  j . 

An  old  woman,  it  is  said,  a  bear  had  as  fosler-cliild. 
qii|miArJuktui\o-q  ite-blugo     tiguArilEramiiik ; 

Like  a  little  jnip,  it  is  said,     it  was,        when  she  took  it  to  her; 
inEramigo(i  niaulKqataociiit- 
when  it  had  grown,  people  say,     it  went  breathing-hole  iiunling 
alErpo(i.  niaulEqataocjatalKr- 

with  the  others.  When  if  began  to  take  part  in  breathing-hole 
maiyo-q  inuit  piunialErpa-t. 

hunting,  it  is  said,    peojjle    began  to  desire  it. 

piuniajauganiivo(i  akpiute-'mago 
About  this,  that  people  began  to  desire  it,    when  she  told  it, 
ArnArqua^Ja"p        nan.iq        ([u'fiulErpoq.  qu^fiulEr- 
the  old  woman,     tlie  bear    began  to  shed  tears.     When  it  began 
nuiri-o-q  tiguJ-ane  ta'Juma  autUrqu- 

to  shed  tears,  it  is  said,  her  foster-child,  she  there  urged  to 
lErpa*:  "upErn'Arpiit  nali°jArumAr- 

go  away:  "When  spring  comes  1  will  go  out  on  the  ice 
pagit." 

towards  you." 

ta"man-a-lingmat  autlArpocj. 

When  she  said  this    it  went  away. 

nanoq  upErnArmar|'o"q  nali°JalE- 

The  bear,  when  spring  came,  it  is  said,  and  she  went  out  in 
ramiuk  ArnArqua^Ja"p       nan-ur['o'q  pukta°Jane 

its  direction  the  old  woman  and  bears,  it  is  said,  on  ice  floes 
tatulEra-riamigit  akpiutivalErpai :  "tiguAra 

every  time  she  caught  sight  of  she  used  to  say:  "My  foster-child 
nauk?" 

—  where  is  it!" 

nan-ur^-oq  qima-vaklutik    tDrLuajAra-r\atik ; 

The  bears,  it  is  said,    fled  when  she  shouted  to  them; 

nan-ur[-3'q  tatur|nArmiii^manik  tiguAra- 

but  once  bears,  it  is  said,  became  visible,  two,  "my  foster-child, 
naorpai. 

where  is  he?"    she  cried  to  them. 

nikuin'amir|o'q  aip-a-  nano-qan'e 

And  as  it  rose  up,  it  is  said,     one  of  them,     his  fellow-bear 

mir\-Eramiuk         torqusagagut  ke-blugo  toqusArpa-; 

he   sprang   at      and   in    the   throat      it  bit  and    killed  it; 
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toquSArqATLugo  nalotiva-  tiguArsiminut, 

after   having   killed    it      it   threw   it  over      to  its  foster-mother 

nanoqanrinik  nEqi*''jArsihlugo. 

by  means  of  its  fellow-bear    getting  food  for  her. 

ta'magD-q  ArnArquaSja"p  nali°jAr- 

This  is  how,  it  is  said,     the  old  woman     became  accustomed 

talErpa-  nEqa"tEqAruEra-ii^ame,  niicErniklo 

to  seek  them  out     when  she  had  no  more  meat,     and  with  seals 

nan-uniklo  tiguaminik  uEqi^'jArsi- 

and  with  bears     by  her  foster-child     she  was  constantly  supplied 

ga"vaklune. 

with  meat.  Nakasuk. 

aifrit  umiiimaitlo. 
The  walruses    and  the  musk  oxen. 
icAro-q  aifrit  naksoqAraluArmata 

In  olden  times,  it  is  said    that  the  walruses    had  horns 

umir^mait  to-gA-qArLutik. 

and  the  musk  oxen    had  tusks. 

aifrit  nagjuk    sa-gArqumar|-ip-ait,  ukiume 

The  walruses    horns     were  no  use  to  them,    because  in  winter 

sikumut  kapuJ-AruEq  ajaramik-o 

against  the  ice      to  hook  themselves  fast      they  would  not  do, 

qito-'mat  qAqinialuklutik. 

as  horn  was  too  soft    when  they  wanted  to  get  up  (on  the  ice), 
umir^mait  to-gA-q  sa'gArqumar|-iblugo  ukiume 

And  the  musk  oxen  tusk      no  use  to  them        because  in  winter 

quktErivårimåt  tusArne-giblugo. 

it  creaked  in  the  cold    and  they  did  not  like  to  hear  that, 
ta'mago-q  niu^^Eqatige-kput  umir^mait 

And  so,  it  is  said,    they  traded  with  each  other,    the  musk  oxen 

nåksoqalErLutik    aifrit  to-gA-qalErLutik. 

got  horns  and  the  walruses    got  tusks. 

Itqilik. 

ukpik^o-p  oqatlrosia. 
The  big  owl's  talk. 

ukpikJuAq: 
The  big  owl: 

"anigar^nA*re-k  sikjA-rir^narinik  uniar|- 

" Those  two  dear  brothers    with  a  couple  of  marmots    if  they 

na-ta'nAria^Ja-  qiuErpabsiuk !" 

are  coming  dragging    keep  a  look-out  for!" 


The  storyteller  Nålungiaq,  of  King  William's  Land. 


Old  Qerneq,  married  to  the  shaman  Niaqunuaq.  She  was  the  only  one  who  stole 
from  us  during  our  summer  sojourn,  hut  repented  of  it  and  returned  her  booty, 

a  sewing  needle. 


Playing  liall  oulsirle  llie  snow  luils,  the  favourite  pastime. 
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nuliAi-Jua: 
His  big  wife: 

"tamaja — ila-,  sikjATe-n-ar|nik  uniai)^- 

" There  tliey  come,     each  with  a  marmot     they  are  coming 
na-ta'iiArpuk!" 
dragging  just  as  you  say!" 

ukpikJuAq: 

The  big  owl: 

"nauk  qii]^milo-sap  anora-ri^a?" 

"Where  is    that  poor  dog's  harness?" 
nuliArJua : 
His  big  wife: 

"ta'ka  ukiijap  urj^ata-ne!  iklua- 

"Over  there  the  door  block  on  the  other  side  of!  On  one 
nik  sakiaguta't-oq  piniaklaU,  puigutu- 

side  there    is  no  breast-strap,    I  would  have  mended  it    but  I  have 
r^au'migabko?" 
gone  and  forgotten  it !" 

ukpikJuAq  ai^utErpaluklune: 

The  big  owl    in  a  deep  man's  voice: 

„ublume    sulEqitlArpiiktutit !" 

"Today      you  have  not  been  able  to  manage  anything  at  all!" 
nuliArJuari^a : 
His  big  wife: 

"nutArAq       ublume  a"r|atur|ATpari^mat!" 

"The  baby    today      has  been  so  fretful!" 

ta'malugo-q  Ernåk  tamar^nik  siksir^mik 

And  thus,  it  is  said,    the  two  sons    both  with  a  marmot 

uniArLutik    tikiuJ-Eqalutik    it'utik  oqaluktiblugit. 
dragging      came  home        while  their  parent    abused  each  other. 

Manelaq. 


qupamurpak  Ar^Erio. 
The  eagle         and  the  whale. 
qupanuArpa"p      AruAq         nuliArilet'lrAruuArpa-  ivnit"ib- 
An  eagle  a  woman    got  as  a  wife  and  took 

lugo  ivnamut.  igloqa- 

her  up  so  she  could  not  come  down  again,  on  a  cliff.  It  had 
r|-icubluk,  silalulEra-r|åt  isAruklur^minik 

no  house,  poor  thing,    when  it  was  raining    with   its  wings 
icavaklugo;  niAqaEqat'ArLune  a- 

threw  them  close  over  her;    when  it  went  away  hunting  and 
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i|^illrAra  i|amo  (lula-nil  tii|niillatlranahiklune  qu'ih- 

came  home     from  above    it  Happed  about  and  made  water 

lugo  nuliAqatAra*. 

over  her    and  copulated  with  her. 

noiurnik  arpqiit'Armat  pEKa-lukh-alErporo-q 

Caribou  calves  when  it  caught  she  plaited  the  sinews  together, 
ArnAq  nir|"uti"Jaminik,  nona^p  iva- 

the  woman  to  let  herself  down  with,  a  caribou  calf's  slender 
lui|-ua  tapF.rqutAriblugo,  qupanuArpiik  ari^etlra"ga'r|at  atline-'- 

sinew    she  doubled  and  when  the  eagle    came  home  under 

minut  ilivakluqo  pitlrii-ne 

her  sleeping-rug    she  used  to  lay    her  plaiting. 

qain-aq^-o-cj  tikiute-'mir^mata  nii^iiy- 

But  when  kayaks,  people  say       arrived  and  she 

migame.  ino'tiqmat  majuArqik- 

lowered  herself  down.    But  it  was  too  short,    she  climbed  up  there 
poq;       u^^'iugamiuk  apo-tivoq. 
again ;    but  when  she  made  it  longer    she  could  get  down, 
qain-anut  umiArLutik  qima'tEri- 

On  the  kayaks  which  they  made  into  a  raft  they  helped  her 
Arpa't.  qupanuArpiiri'D-q  nifctatlra-lugunArpoq 

to  run  away.     The  eagle,  it  is  said,     formidable  came  in  sight 
malirinaublune  qaklitlranaluksin-ArpDq.       alErta-  ka- 
and  pursuing     it  quickly  drew  nearer.     Her  skin  stocking  was 
tagauvoq.    niq^ak-amigo-q  nir|a"titlukpa-, 
dropped.     It  was  furious,  people  say,     it  vented  its  anger  on  it, 
qupanuArpa"p.     ikluago-q      katagaugivoq  alErta-.  ni- 

did  the  eagle.  The  other  was  dropped  too  her  stocking.  It 
i]^a"titlukpa-  imAq       sEqErtit-ArLugo  isAruklur^- 

vented  its  anger  on  it    the  sea    lashing  to  foam       with  its  great 
minik. 
wings. 

atigago-q  katagauvoq.  nir|-a"titlra- 

Her  inner  coat,  it  is  said,     was  dropped,     it  vented  its  anger 

nalukpa-.    maliqnaujunaluk   nir^Artoq  akuniliktErtaulE- 

on  it.         The  pursuer  the  raging  one,    as  it  was  delayed  in 

rame  anutigiklukpakpoq. 

this  way,    behaved  just  like  a  man. 

qArLe-go-q       katagaugivut ;  nir[-a"titlrana- 

Her  trousers    were  also  dropped ;    it  properly  vented  its  anger 

lukpai       imAq       SEqErtit-Armgo  isAruklur]^minik. 

on  them    the  sea    whipping  to  foam    with  its  great  wings. 
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tikiutigame 

When  it  got  there 


"nir^a-lu- 
"You  are  a 
isa*v- 

by  spread- 


qAqalEF- 
Now  when 


iglut  tikitautlranalukput. 

The  houses    at  last  they  were  reached 
igalA-q  ihivArpa*. 
the  bladder-skin  window    it  tore  open. 

nir[a-visag3-q  akpiutiva't: 

Its  brother-in-law,  it  is  said,     then  spoke  to  it: 
gitlArpiArniArputit  qAqa"tlranalugit 
real  brother-in-law,    show  yourself  loving  and  pleased 
kan"ErtErtuArLutit       ATLuk'an-ErtErtuArLutit !" 
ing  your  wings  out    and  lifting  your  eyes  right  up!" 

qupanuArpak  qAqalErivoq. 

The  eagle       showed  himself  loving  and  pleased, 
mat  orriatigut  kapitlranaluksin-Arpa't, 

it  showed  itself  loving,  in  its  armpits  they  stabbed  it  violently, 
nivitlranaluksin-Arpoq.  torjo-k  imiktitlranalur^nErpai 

and  it  tumbled  over  backwards.    The  passage    it  made  to  fall  in 
toqugame. 
in  its  death. 

qupanuArpar|0-q  avit-uri^augame    o-mata-  qir^- 

When  the  eagle,  people  say,    was  cut  up,      its  heart     to  the 
minut  tuniorautauvoq    qatigainui|'0*q  iluanur^'ArLutik 
dogs     was  shared  out,    in  its  back-bone,  it  is  said,  they  crawled  in, 
qir^mit  uErivakput. 
the  dogs,    when  they  ate  (so  big  was  it). 

nalulitlukpAra,  nun^utluktoq, 

Now  I  know  no  more,     it  is  finished, 
pAra. 

any  more. 

ArfEq  ta'na  nule-nitun-UArtau^oq, 

The  whale,  this,  was  also  so  lucky  as  to  get  a  wife, 
qEqErtamut  pitiblugo    nuliane;  igluliklugo 

and  to  an  island      it  led        its  wife;      a   house   it   built  her 
inororLune  tArnir[a  saunine 

in  human  form  its  soul  appeared  its  bones 
UEqiminik  UEribkArpaklugo 
and  with  its  own  flesh        it  fed 


qa'jumasuEr- 

I  cannot  remember 


sauniklur^minik. 
of  its  bones,*) 
nEqaiArLugit 
it  took  the  meat  off, 
nule-. 
its  wife. 
ipErLugo 

It  bound  her  fast 


anAriArtorLunilo 
when  she  had  to  shite 
ra-r|at  akluna^Jamik.  qain-at 

to  make  water    with  a  seal  thong.  Kayaks 

*)  Note  the  mention  of  the  whale  bone  house. 


quiArtornialE- 

and  when  she  had 

sa-rLiutir)^- 

when  they  lay-to  in 
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mata     ipine         iijat(famut      napKr'i.ugo  (laiiranut 

Ironl     her  line     to  a  stone     slie  made  last     aiul  in  the  kayaks 

ikivo(i  nmiuj"ha"blune. 

she  went  on  board,    they  making  a  raft  for  her. 

ujAriik         nusoqat-AraliiArLugo  ArfEq  qa-jivoq 
The  stone    it  tugged  at.  the   whale        and  understood 

inuk  soqAruErtihlugo.  iglorjuj-ane  asErortEFLugo 

that  the  human      was  gone.  Its  big  house    it  pulled  down, 

pArniiktoq  malir^naunialuk'aluArLune.    saunikluq^me  ilait 

and  made  ready     to  set  out  after.  Of  its  bones  some 

puiornErpa-      Erinisuminut  iglua  SArpiklune 

it  forgot  through  impatience      its  one  side    became  crooked 

torA-rsin-ajuErLune  si^'umut  sai^^oqat-Arsin-a- 

so  that  it  could  not  swim  straight    ahead       and  as  it  kept  on 
lErame  ari^-utiri'itlukpoq. 
turning  to  one  side    it  did  not  catch  up  with  them. 
nalulErivAra! 

Now  I  know  no  more  about  that ! 

Kåtårsuk. 


inuk 

A  human 
"tulugAq,  suna 
"Raven,  what 
tulugAq: 
The  raven : 
"ino"p  quktora*! 
"A  human's  thigh! 
quAq  —  magiArpAra 


inuk  tuliiQArLo. 
The  human  and  the  raven. 
torLulaklune; 
cried : 

kii|miArpiuk?" 
have  you  in  your  beak?" 


maniArigabko 
Because  I  like  it 
quAi 


Frozen  meat  —  I  am  pecking  at,  frozen  meat 
quA'M" 

frozen  meat!" 


kii|miArpAra ! 
I  have  it  in  my  beak! 
—        quA^i  — 
frozen  meat  — 


Itqilik. 


kumak. 
The  louse- 

kumar^o-q  ublalulErpoq;  aigame 

A  louse,  it  is  told,      came  running;      when  it  reached  home 
nuliane  akpiutiva-: 
his  wife    he  spoke  to: 
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"itErfihiliArtulitlArLutiklo 

"They  are  on  their  way  to  the  hollow  above     the  rump  hole 
unErqiArtulitlArmata    a'qA-rvA-rJoka  nauk?" 
and  to  the  armpits,    my  little  mittens    where  are  they?" 

tune  'tlugulugo-q :  "kukikpiara  tit !" 

As  she  gave  them  to  him  she  said:    "You  will  he  crushed!" 

"kukik'aluArtihluip  sikorJuAcj  (|oiuk-iu- 

"Even  if  I  do  get  crushed  a  big  piece  of  ice  if  it  does  not 
tiri^-ip"ar|a  itibkut  ar|Ertlra-'ja"vurLa !" 

squeeze  on  me    through  the  rump  hole    I  will  come  back  home!" 

ta'mago-q  ilane  ar^ErtlrArmata 

But  later,  it  is  said,  his  companions  when  they  returned  home 
soqar[-icupitublrA"'runArpoq. 

he  was  certainly  the  only  one  that  was  not  with  them. 

Nakasuk. 


Ilk  pik  tutliklo. 
The  owl  and  the  ringed  plover. 


u^ikatlaria!  ta"Jat 
my  poor  husband!  The  men 
qi- 

snare,    that  is  what  I  am 


uvar^a 
'Me 


ila-"ria-t! 
won't   you  ? 


ukpik:       "suna  qiaviuk?" 
The  owl:    "Why  are  you  crying?" 
tutlik:  „u^^ir^a", 
The  ringed  plover:    "My  husband, 
ila-ta  napir^mago 
one  of  them     has  caught  him  in  a 
avAra!" 
crying  for!", 
ukpik : 
The  owl : 
qablutujuri^a, 

I  who  have  thick  eyebrows, 
tujuri^a  qA'rtuJur^a!" 
thick  plumage    who  have  a  lofty  forehead!" 
tutlik:  "kiame  u^'igiva'tit? 

The  plover:  "Who  I  wonder  would  have  you  as  a  husband? 
mirtqortujutit,  umiktujutit,  qA  rtuJutit,  qab- 

You,  who  have  thick  plumage,    big  beard,    lofty  forehead,  thick 

kanejsA-q!" 

who  have  short  limbs!" 

—  qainia!  u"'e- 

—  you  have  perhaps  come!  you. 


u  igiri'a. 
Take  me  as 
umiktujur^a, 
who  have  a  big  beard. 


a  husband, 
mirtqar- 
who  have 


lutujutit,  qur^usiksA-q, 
eyebrows,    who  have  no  neck, 

ukpik:  "itqanit 

The  owl:    "Fi'om  a  rump 
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qArumai|icoq !  kigutit    akornan  e  kubkili- 

who  will  not  have  a  husband  teeth      between      you  might  just 

si^Jain-Aq !" 

be  a  shred  of  meat!"  Itqilik. 

nan3riMk. 
The  giant  bear. 
inugo-q  sikusA-rtiblugo  tArajoq 

A  man,  it  is  said,  after  new  ice  had  come  on  the  sea, 
ta'toqat'alErpa*  nanorLuk  nalajoq  tArajup 

had  again  and  again  seen     a  giant  bear     that  lay     on  the  sea's 
natqane,   quasak-ur^'O-q  ta*toqat*ArLugo. 
bottom      through  the  clear  ice,  it  is  said,    he  had  seen  it. 
tamua=jAqaiyivik"ame  nanorLuk 
As  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  put  in  his  mouth     the  giant  bear 
tErLA'rilEramiuk  iglune  sA-qat*- 

he  wanted  to  take  by  surprise  so  his  house  he  covered  over 
ArLugo  imErmik  kuErAqat-alErpa-;  i^Jortitlra-'- 

with  loose  snow  and  with  water  poured  it  over;  when  it  had 
lunmat       sEqErnup  mi^Ja-nut    pisulErpoq;  tARa- 

stiffened,  in  the  seals's  direction  he  went,  when  his  shadow 
nanorLO'p  ta*tulEramiuk       majulE-"'pDq     sikup  qaT]^anui|*- 

the  giant  bear    caught  sight  of    it  rose  up        the  ice    to  get 
ArniArLune. 
up  on. 

akloqArLunigo-q  mikijunalur^mik 
And  it  had  a  breathing  hole,  people  say,      a  small  one, 
tat"uk-aminik  anErsA-rfigivak-- 
which  it  could  not  come  up  through,      but  which  it  used  for 
amiuk  kisian-e;     tArajup        sikua  akJalErpa* 

breathing  through     only;  the  sea's     ice         it  scratched  at 

kukiqminik         qArqoqat'A-rLugulo.  nuim-- 
with  its  claws     and  ground  it  with  its  teeth.     When  it  came  up, 
ari^'O'q         nuile-'mat  nor*qAr- 
it  is  said,    when  it  was  beginning  to  appear,    then  by  stabbing  it 
tArLugo        qii^Arorqat'ArLugulo  ta-tuguEramiuk 
in  the  eye    and  by  stabbing  it  in  the  nose    he  took  its  sight  away 
naimasuErLugulo    igluminut  qima-voq. 
and  smell  and  to  his  house  fled. 

na'mapiatluk'aluAramigD-q 

All  the  same,  it  has  been  able  to  smell  a  little,  it  is  said, 
tuma-gut  tuJ-ArLugo       par^alikpa".  inu- 

for  along  his  footprints    tracking  him    it  ran  after  him.   The  man, 
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goq  iglumine-blune  soqar|-ilErmåt 

people   say,      staying   in   his   house,      when   it   remained  away 
nEriugilA-raluArLugo  an-ivigith'analup-a-, 
and  after  having  waited  some  time  for  it      went  out  to  it, 
manErqamigo-q  toqui^alErnErsoq. 
on  the  smooth  ice,  it  is  said,    it  h\y  dead. 
inuir|'3"q  pilAqati"Jane 

People,  it  is  said,  whom  he  could  get  to  help  with  the  cutting  up, 
ArpAMLugit        nEqigilErpa't,  ErsinArtublukJuk 
he  fetched,       and  now  they   lived   on   it,       the   frightful  one 
nEqa'lErnErLune ! 
now  became  food! 

tusa-maJa"vorta\j     nanoriAik             asia,  atune 
Famous,  too,           a  giant  bear,     another,     in  another  way 
oqArasa"t.  inur^nik  nialErJuEqat'alitlArnErmat  ilai 
a  story.      People    it  got  into  the  habit  of  following,   some  of  them 
qA-rusur]^mut       isa*tlranaluput    nanDrLO-p            iluArir|"isanut ; 
in  a  rock  cave    crawled  in         where  the  bear    could  not  get  in; 
umiriminun^'3'q  kapoqat-alErpai 
with   the  hairs  of  his  whiskers,,  it   is   said,      he   stabbed  them 
ama-rArmgit              ntrimalErLugit  nuqup-ai  —  —  — 
and  drew  them  out    and  ate  them    to  the  very  last  man  

—  qa"jumar['ilErmigiga. 

—  and  then  I  cannot  remember  any  more. 

Manelaq. 


nanori.uk. 
The  giant  bear. 

inuir^'O'q  par|aliklune  toqusAqat'Artunalo'gai 

People,  it  is  said,    attacking  when  running  it  used  to  kill, 
e-Jeqat'ArLune         iluicunir^'o^q   ar^imut.  iluane 
and  it  swallowed    them  whole    in  their  full  length.    In  its  inside 
ipEqat'ArLUtik  e-Jai. 
they  used  to  be  smothered    those  it  had  swallowed. 

ari^atku^qo-q  a-se-t  pa'lrcAra-  qArq^ar^ut 

A  shaman,  it  is  said,  naturally,  went  towards  it  its  mouth 
isErLune  ixiaiiariutlo  iluanut      pigame  AqajAruat 

he  went  in      and  in  its  throat     in  he  went,     its  stomach 

pilaum-ik  pilaktorLugo     toqutka-.  toqur|me-'mat 

with  a  knife  he  cut  open  and  killed  it.  When  it  was  killed 
makpErJorLugil      e-Jai  inuit  na-r^a 

he  threw  out         those  it  had  swallowed,      people,      its  stomach 
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asE(iAruipiATLugo  pilakn-  ane-l'lunilo 

lie  emptied  of  everything  in  it  and  cut  it  up.    Then  he  crawled  out 

ar]^Erth"ArLune  igluminut. 

and  went  home  to  his  house.  Tieksaq. 

tuliigcrluk. 
The  raven. 
tulugaluri-3'q  niuhiktunaluk : 

A  raven,  people  say,    had  a  pain  in  its  leg: 
"so-q  niulEritUrpuri^a,  niulEriJu*''- 

"No  wonder  that  I  have  a  pain  in  my  leg,  I  was  bound  to  get 
Ja"gamame  niulEritUrpuqa ! 

a   pain   in   my   leg      and   therefore  I  have  a  pain  in  my  leg! 
ur|a-ciar|'UArmik    tuktumiklo  mar[ip-ak-ama!" 
An  infant  and  a  caribou      I  have  pecked  at!" 

ilane  autU-rtut  qimataublune 

Its  mates  had  gone  away  and  it  was  left  behind  alone, 
ari^atku^ri^o'q  tikin-ame  iluArsiva*. 

when  a  shaman,  it  is  said,    came  and  cured  it. 

qujamut     isumavoq.  qir^mip     ana-  a'tutlatlra-'luk-- 

Gratitude    was  in  its  mind!    A  dog's    turd    it  took  to  him  as 
aluAruErLugo. 
a  present. 

ajorjatluk-amile  ar^-uti^Jamut ! 

It,  too,  had  difficulty  in  procuring  animals! 

Nakasuk. 


Epic  tales. 

Netsersuitsuarssuk. 
Netsersuitsuarssuk  was  the  name  of  a  man  who  never  could  catch 
seals.  When  his  neighbours  came  home  with  their  catch,  he  never 
had  anything.  At  last  his  wife  became  angry  with  him  and  refused 
to  give  him  any  water  to  drink  when  he  came  home  from  hunting  at 
the  breathing  holes.  In  that  way  he  lived  for  some  time,  out  with  the 
other  men  during  the  day  at  the  breathing  holes,  but  when  he  came 
home  his  wife  would  give  him  no  water  to  drink.  At  last  he  started 
out  wandering,  and  he  walked  on  and  on  and  did  not  come  home 
when  it  was  night.  He  came  to  a  big  house  where  three  bears  lived. 
For  a  time  he  stayed  with  them,  and  then  returned  to  his  village. 
When  he  got  home  he  asked  his  wife  as  usual  for  water  to  drink, 
but  she  would  give  him  none.  Then  Netsersuitsuarssuk  turned  round 
and  gazed  stiffly  and  incessantly  at  the  side  platform,  and  at  once 
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the  snow  outside  began  to  creak  with  the  footfalls  of  a  bear.  It  was 
his  new  helping  spirit,  and  the  window  of  the  house  was  smashed  in 
with  a  blow  of  a  bear  paw. 

"imAq  u^fa!:  Here  is  some  water!"  cried  his  wife,  and  at  once  the 
bear  left  the  house  without  doing  them  any  harm.  After  that  Netser- 
suitsuarssuk  got  all  the  water  he  wanted  to  drink  when  he  came  home 
from  hunting,  and  now  the  strange  thing  happened  that,  although 
he  had  never  been  able  to  catch  a  seal,  after  the  bear's  visit  to  his 
house  he  became  a  great  seal  hunter  who  killed  many  seals. 

Told  by 

Såmik. 


Papiniiaq  who  forgave  his  friend's  bad-temper edness. 

It  is  said  that  once  a  man  came  to  borrow  something  of  Papinuaq. 
He  said:  "Friend,  let  me  borrow  your  little  whittling  knife."  Papinuaq 
answered:  "You  can't  have  it." 

At  this  the  other  became  furious,  sprang  at  Papinuaq  and  began 
to  knock  his  head  against  a  rock;  he  did  that  in  anger  because  he 
was  so  close-fisted.  He  beat  his  head  so  much  against  the  stone  that 
he  almost  died.  But  then  he  left  him,  without  quite  killing  him.  A 
little  later  he  went  to  him  again  to  see  if  he  was  still  unconscious,  and 
asked:  "Friend,  are  you  unconscious?".  Pipinuaq  answered  that  he 
was  conscious,  but  then  came  Papinuaq's  son  Kukiaq  to  defend  his 
father,  but  as  the  other  then  no  longer  beat  his  father's  head  he  for- 
bore to  avenge  him. 

People  say  that  the  rocks  that  Papinuaq  was  almost  killed  with 
are  near  Kamikluk. 

Summer  came,  and  the  people  began  to  use  their  kayaks.  It  is  said 
that  now  the  man  who  had  half  killed  Papinuaq  appeared  by  a  lake 
in  order  to  be  ferried  over.  He  could  not  paddle  a  kayak  himself,  and 
therefore  Papinuaq  crossed  the  lake  to  fetch  him.  And  then  there  was 
a  man  who  said:  "Capsize  with  him  when  you  get  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  water.  You  will  be  saved  yourself,  but  he  there  will  not  be 
picked  up.  Remember,  he  almost  killed  you  last  summer!" 

Then  the  man  who  had  tried  to  kill  Papinuaq  became  afraid  and 
said:  "Let  us  see  first  whether  your  kayak  can  bear  us  here  just  by 
the  shore." 

Papinuaq  pretended  not  to  hear,  and  set  out  over  the  water  with 
him  without  doing  him  any  harm.  But  people  were  annoyed,  for  they 
wanted  the  wicked  man  to  perish  in  the  water. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 
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kcrvsåv^nk. 
Kågsagssuk. 

ka'vsåvjuk'ui|*0'q  najage*klutik ;  naja* 

Kågsagssuk's,  it  is  said,  were  a  sister  and  brother;  the  sister 
pethainanErmut  tikia  kublualo 

through  always  having  to  plait  sinews  her  forefinger  and  thumb 
amF/rtut.       ta'naligoq,  ka-vsavjuk,  ka"vAr- 

were  raw.     But  this,  it  is  said,     Kågsagssuk,    was  always  being 
siArtDrquJa"vaklune ;  isErnialEra-r|år)^-- 
ordered  to  pound  frozen  blubber;     and  when  he  was  going  in,  it 
oq         qiria-r^ut  isErtip-aklugo,  tArpaigo-q 

is  said    by  his  nose     they  pulled  him  in,     his  nostrils,  it  is  said, 
UEruvtortualo-blutik. 
became  very  wide. 

ar^ajuat  tusa-malErpai  sanilian-it. 

Their  elder  brother  heard  about  them  from  the  neighbours. 
tusa-malEramigit  qaivoq.  tikip-oq 

When  he  had  heard  about  them  he  went  there.  He  came 
soqulajunaluit. 

while  they  were  holding  a  drum  dance. 

"ka'vsavJun'O'q    ka"vArsiArtDrLe!"  akpiutiva't 
"Kågsagssuk        must  come  and  pound  blubber!"    cried  to  him 

inuit. 

people. 

"uvar^a     ka"vArsiaitlaivur]^a!"  ari^ajuago-q. 
"No,  I      will  pound  blubber!"    his  elder  brother  (said). 
ka"vArsilErpoq.  ka"vArsitlatlra*'luk'ame 
He  started  to  pound  blubber.      And  as  he  pounded  blubber 
pana*'minut  qalublugo,  inuit  q^Xs- 

with  his  big  knife  he  poured  it  out,  the  people  who  in  the 
geme  soqulajunaluit  qula-gut  qorLO'laci- 

feast-house     were  holding  a  drum-dance     over  them    he  let  drip 
lErpa.  orjoq. 
down      the  blubber. 

tasa^kua:  "he* — e — e-l"  anialErtut- 

They   down   there:      "Pugh!"  They  came  out  quickly 

latlra"'luksin*ArnErput.    aniale-'mata  nuk"e 
and  no  mistake!  As  they  tumbled  out     his  younger  brother 

sumik  qujagijAqAriArni°Ja-nik  apEriva.  mArtlrur^nik 

if  any  of  them    he  was  grateful  to,        he  asked.    There  were  two, 
qujagijAqArLune.         qujagijaminik  soquJ-EriJimi- 
he  was  grateful  to.     One  he  was  grateful  to,     and  one  who  had 
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niklo  nuliAqArqublugo,  ar^ajuata 

tormented  him     he  would  have  as  his  wives,      (said)  the  brother 

pamnrpat. 

when  he  grew  up. 

nuke  qajigamiuk 

His  younger  brother      when  he  had  understood  his  position, 
qimakpa*. 
left  him. 

ukioq,  tatqEriktume,  inuk  tak-igane 

One  winter,      when  it  was   full   moon,      a   man  there 
pa-me  satqiutivoq;  auErqublatlra-'luksin-Arpa- 

by  the  house   entrance      appeared;      he   ordered   to   come  out 
ka-vsavjuk.       qir^me-go-q      iglup  tunuane-tlutik, 
Kågsagssuk.      His  dogs         at  the  back  of    the  house  they  were, 
ino'p  ta"pjuma.  ubloriasukJo-gunArpoq 

the  man's,  his.    The  star  Uvdloriasugssuk  (Venus?)  it  was  doubtless 
pari-a  pijoq. 
who  from  up  there  came. 

ka"vsavjuk      ilErasuklatlra-'lugunArLune  anivoq. 

Kågsagssuk,  who  was  very  much  afraid  of  him,  yet  went  out, 
ane'måt  ubloriasukjop       ipErArtulErpa-,  ipErAr- 

When  he  came  out  Uvdloriasugssuk  began  to  whip  him,  and  as 
manigo"q  aklitlranaluksin'Arpoq,  akli- 

he  hit  him,  it  is  said,    he  began  to  grow,  he  who  otherwise 

suicoq.  IpErArmago  aip*a'nik  aklErqiklra- 

could  not  grow.    When  he  hit  him    the  second  time    he  grew  still 
naluksin-Arpoq,       pir^ajuanik  inErLune, 
more,  and    the    third    time       he    was    fully  grown, 

ta'Jumalo  ipEraice       tun-iutlugo,  savir|mir|"0'q- 

and  thereafter  yon  his  whip  gave  him,  of  iron,  it  is  said, 
suloralik.  o'torLune     qe'minik  ipErArsErqui^- 

was  its  lash.    As  a  trial    one  of  the  dogs    when  he  ordered  him 
mane,       napitlåtlraruuArpoq  qe'mikluk. 
to  whip,    broke  the  back         of  the  poor  dog. 

qimagiArnago  ubioriasukjuk       ujArqamik  makpErsi- 

Before  he  left  him  Uvdloriasugssuk  a  stone  tore  up  out  of 
game,  ajorJalErpoq  ka-vsavJuk.  aj^r- 

the  ground,  he  could  not  do  the  same,  he  Kågsagssuk.  As  he 
Jale-'mat      ipErAriArqikpa*  taj-alo       ka-vsavJuk  nakor- 

could  not    he  whipped  him  again    and  then    Kågsagssuk  became 
tiblune  makpEr-talErLugit  ujArqat. 
strong    and  could  pull  loose  from  the  ground  stones. 
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uhbriasukjo  p      qimar\nialEramiuk  akpiutiva*  ka-vsavjiik: 

Uvdloriasugssuk  when  about  to  leave  him  said  to  Kagsagssuk: 
"nan-ut    pir^asut    tikiU-rtut.    nibtAipata  ivAriArta"- 
"Bears     three       will  come.    When  they  appear      and  people 
lEruvit  u"'EriJa"tik-umat)lutit  SArqum-itlatlra-- 

search  for  you  to  use  you  as  bait  you  must  step  forward  and 
lur^niArtutit  inuk       tukle-to-p-at  IpErAru- 

show  what  you  can  do,    a  man    when  he  stands  alone    you  must 
ma-rabko!" 
whip  him!" 

nan'ut         tike*'mata  inuit  ivArtorpalulErpa't 

The  bears  when  they  came  people  could  be  heard  looking  for 
ka-vsavjuk  u^EriJa"tik'umablugo  satqum-itlranaluksin'Arpoq  ubb- 
Kagsagssuk  to  use  him  as  bait,  then  he  stepped  forward  with 
riasukjo'p  ipErauta-  tigum-iblugo. 

Uvdlorisugssuk's    his  whip    in  his  hand. 

inuit     ipErArtutlranaluksin'Arpai  sororsErtine  nuriublugit. 
People  he  whipped  right  and  left  his  tormentors  he  exterminated. 
sororsErtine         nuri^un^amigit  mArtlruri^nik 
His  tormentors    when  he  had  exterminated  them  two 
nuliAqale-'tlagunArpoq.  niri^-autivaklagunArpai. 
he  really  took  as  his  wives.    He  often  let  his  anger  descend  on  them. 
suliArLunigoq  ar|etlrAra-r|ame  akpiuti- 

Aftér  hunting,  it  is  said,  when  he  returned  home  he  shouted  to 
vak-ai:    "tuklErutik-it  kakijår|-itlåk?"  nuliai- 

them:  "Your  hair  sticks  —  are  they  not  hard?"  His  wives 
ligoq:  "kakijakpuk!"  kir^ukliujoq 

answered:      "They   are   hard!"      The    one    who    answered  last 

anauvak'ta-. 

he  then  used  to  beat. 

taj-a  qa-jumaJuErpAra! 

There  —  now  1  remember  no  more! 

Ilqilik. 

si"fe-tmr^iik  ajaiipi^-dininut 
The  liipshol  one    who  by  the  aid  of  his  stick 
naivuktoq. 
got  a  bear. 

si^fe-tuArJuk  pEcjateqArLune  orJu^JalErpoq. 

The  hipshot  one  with  a  companion  was  out  getting  blubber, 
nanoroq  to-gle-qmat  tuksAriArpa-,  ajau- 

A  bear,  it  is  said,    who  had  left  a  track,    he  trailed,  his 
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pij-aminik  kisiiiiTe    tigiimiAiLune;  pEqatine  sinik- 

stick  only        having  in  his  hand;    his  companion    he  told 

tArfilEiquhlucjo. 

to  build  a  sleeping  house. 

nanoq  siniktoq  nalajoq  tikip-a-. 

The  bear,    which  was  asleep    lying,       he  came  to. 

Eiinalio-minut  sii^naJ-alErpa- : 

With  his  magic  song      he  hushed  it  to  sleep: 

"qinErsito*,  qinErsito- 

"You,  strong  of  gland;    you,  strong  of  gland 

sinakpage-t,  sinakpage-l 
Sleep  deeply,    sleep  deeply! 

kuksanahuktutit 

You,  who  are  hard  to  fell, 

qinErsito-  kikligut 
You,  strong  of  gland,    by  your  side 

nivir^-ArLugit 

Hang  them  up    (your  strength  glands). 

kuksanahuktutit 

You,  who  are  hard  to  catch. 

sy    —  sy   —  sy!" 
Sju  —  sju  —  sju!" 

sinile-'mat  ajaupij-aminut  makpErJulErpa- 

And   when   it    fell   asleep,     with   his    stick       he   lifted  up 

pamiua,    siiq-isualuk ;      makpilEramiuk  itE- 

its  tail,     a  strong  one;    and  when  he  had  lifted  it  up    he  stabbed 

rorpa-  ajaupij-aminut. 

it  in  the  rump  hole    with  his  stick. 

nanoro-q  nikuin-ame  iksivaklakpoq ;  ajaupiAq 

The  bear,  it  is  said,    rose  up       but  fell  on  its  end;  the  stick 

kap-utigamiuk        manEnamut  toquvoq. 

it  knocked  down    against  the  smooth  ice    and  died. 

nan-ut-Aralugo  ar^etlra'game  ak- 

When  he  had  got  the  bear    and  taken  it  home    he  said  to 

piutiva-;  "kapsiga^jArsivab- 

his  companion:  "I  have  got  a  skin  for  you,  that  you  can  suck 
kit!" 

the  fat  off!" 
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ino^ip-q  tigumiAqaiT- 

The  man,  it  is  said,    because  the  other  had  not  any  (weapon) 
ir^-mat  ugpEriij^-ik-aluArpa-. 
in  his  hand,    at  first  would  not  believe  him. 

Nakasuk. 


tiiliiqkATtoT^O'p  ifviiqAT^uk 
Tuliigkartorssimq,  whom  Ifvugarssuk 
qajATQ'. 
deprived  of  his  kayak. 
igloqatige'klutik  nuliAqatige-klutik  qa- 

They   lived  together,       they   shared    the   same   wife,  they 
jArtoqatige-klutik      qEqErsin-amik  tulugkA-r- 
kåyak'ed  togethei',    and  when  they  came  to  an  island    it  was  that 
to'rjo-p  qaja'tlragunArpa-  aip-e. 

Tulugkårtorssuaq    stole  the  kayak    from  his  friend. 

aujArqir^mat  tulugkA-rto-rJo-p  takuj-Ar- 

When  summer  came  again  Tulugkårtorssuaq  went  out  to 
torpa*  nium'igamigo'q  qinivik- 

look  for  him.  He  got  out  of  his  kayak,  it  is  said,  and  searched 
lune  nasiktArtorpoq.  ifvugA'rJo-^- 

about  on  every  side  and  went  on  the  look-out.  Ifvugarssuk, 
i|D-q  isrusima-'lugo  unar^milErami- 

it  is  said,  had  hidden  from  him  and  when  he  thought  he  could 
uk  qaja-  takanuri^a       utlase-'lugo  qajaHlatlra-'- 

get  to  his  kayak    down  there    he  ran  to  it    and  took  his  kayak 
luksin'ArunArpa*. 
away  from  him. 

tulugkA-rtOM-JuAq    ublagiAraluArLune  quajArqiklune  qA-rsun*- 
Tulugkårtorssuaq   tried  to  run  to  it   but  slipped      and  against 
uamut  avA'rame  auvoq. 

a  naked  rockly  slope    struck  the  back  of  his  head    and  fainted. 
ifvugA-rJo'^'rio-q,  aujap  aip^a-ne  takujAr- 

Ivugarssuk,  it  is  said,  in  summer,  the  next,  went  to  look 
torpa;        qA-rtu^r|D"q  qa-r^ane   toqur^avoq,  sau- 

for  him;    on  the  rocky  slope's    top  he  lay  dead,  (there  was) 

niklue.  aubluk-ame,  taqubluk- 

his  skeleton.  When  he  had  fainted,  poor  man,  he  had  died, 
poq. 

poor  man. 

ifvugA-rJubligo-q  ta'mane  qajaigaub- 

But  Ivugårssuk,  people  say,     that  time     when  he  had  been 
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luk-ame  nåcErame  sikume  nEqi- 

bereft  of  his  kayak     got  a  fjord  seal     on  tho  ice     and  on  that 
galugo  aniiktornErtDq. 
he  lived    and  so  saved  his  life. 

Nakasuk. 


si"^e-toq  sororsiQa"QaIiiAq. 
The  hipshot  one     who  was  starved. 
si^fe-toro-q  qaluArJop  igloqatigilEr- 

A  hipshot  one,  it  is  said,     took  Qaluarssuk    to  him  in  his 
pa\        qAjArtorLUArto-rimaq-o-q  nåk- 
house.    For  he  was  clever  at  paddling  a  kayak,  it  is  said,    and  so 
ligigatUrLugo.  ukior-mat 
he  was  kind  to  him  for  the  time  being.     But  when  winter  came 
soriiJ'ErilErpa-,  tamualica'liblugo. 
he  began  to  starve  him    and  never  gave  him  a  bite  to  eat. 
nukAre-ri'D-q  na-luri^ianaluk  asur^ianajuklo 

Two  brothers,  it  is  said,  Nalungianaluk  and  Asungianajuk 
igluminuriA'rquvait  nuliamir|nut  mao""- 

asked  him  to  come  to  their  house,     and  to  their  wives,  when 
JoriAramik  tamualErqubluk-ulo 
they  went  breathing-hole  hunting;    that  they  should  give  him  food, 
piva't,        pibsimik  nEqa"tEqArnEramik  tamua- 

they  said,  dried  salmon    they  had  as  provisions    and  of  this  they 
lErpa-. 
gave  him. 

ar^etlra-riamik  mao''Jortut  asu- 

When  they  returned  home,    the  breathing-hole  hunters  Asung- 

i^ianajuk    niicErsimablune         nule-  akpiutiva-:  "tamu- 

ianajuk      had  caught  a  seal,     and  to  his  wife  he  said:    "Now  I 

a^jArsitlra-lukpa^se,  tamualik-aluArpiuk?" 

have  got  food  for  you,    have  you  given  him  anything  to  eat?" 
"pibsimik  tamualik-aluArpara !" 

"Dried  salmon    I  have  given  him  to  eat!" 
qitujuguErmat  mao'"- 
As  he  was  no  longer  slack  (through  lack  of  food)    they  took 

qatigiva't  qimuksErLugo ; 

him  with  them  to  hunt  at  the  breathing  holes,  driving  him  on  a  sledge; 
nacErtip-a-  nip-ain-a- 

and  he  caught  seal  for  him,    helping  him  to  hunt  at  the  breathing 

miuk. 

holes. 
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qaluArJuk  nir|-EriArame :  "pnqa- 
Qaluarssuk,    when  he  received  his  hunting  sliare  (said):  "Fine 

tiiiglai'janArpoq!" 

to  have  hunting  companions!" 

na-luqianalo-p     akpiutiva* :  „ikpakja*ne  nacE- 

Nalungianaluk     answered  him:     "The  otlier  day,     when  you 

raluAravit  pEqati^jArtigu^'nar^ne 

caught  a  seal    you  who  seem  to  like  to  have  hunting  companions 

pEqati'^jArnialukari-ilatit !" 

you  did  not  think  of  hunting  companions!" 

Itqilik. 


kiihkilik  aklaii^ArLo. 
Kuvkilik    and  Agdknissaq. 
nakbrsioqatige-klutiix'o-q  Ernek  kub- 

Hunting  together,  w^ere  they,  it  is  said,  the  two  sons  of 
kiliktip  upAqatigivak-aluAT- 

Kuvkilik  and  although  he  used  to  hunt  caribou  with  them  on 
Lugit  ariumai]^-in-amigit  aklaujab- 

the  kayak  so,  because  he  never  could  win  with  them  Agdlaussaq, 
xp'q  akpiutivalErpa' : 

-it  is  said,    got  into  the  habit  of  saying  to  him: 

"kubkilik,     kubkiligA-rJuk!  Ernak'it  ari^uma- 

" Kuvkilik,  dear  little  Kuvkilik!  Your  two  sons  I  cannot 
Raja'r^-ilak-a  ata  kanar^-a  u'^^'ik 

win  against  in  kayak,  see  if  you  cannot  from  down  there 
SA'rtuabsArit!" 

be  received  as  (my  wife's)  husband!" 

kubkilik  oqa'tlåkpåklune:     "aklaujAq,       aklaujArJuAq ! 

And  Kuvkilik  used  to  answer:  "Agdlaussaq,  big  Agdlaussaq! 
Ernik-a      arj^umaktlra-'ja'q^-itlak !" 

My  sons    no  one  can  keep  up  vs^ith  them  in  a  kayak!" 

ukiAriArtule-'mat  nuliar^ata    akpiutiva-   aklaujAq:  "so-'mat 

When  autumn  came    His  wife     said  to       Agdlaussaq:  "Why 

tuktukta'livakpit  ?" 

do  you  never  get  any  caribou?" 

"piJ'ArorsiArsin'ArLugit !"  akpi- 
"I   am    simply   waiting   for    them    to   become   meaty!"  he 

utiva-. 

answered. 

piJ-Arorsi^matagD-q  tuktut  pa"tini- 

When  they  had  become  meaty,    the  caribou,     his  paddle,  it 


Blind  old  Arnagliaq,  the  oldest  Netsiliiif,'miiit  woman. 
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gO"q  pakiniktorfEqAitut  Arqautivai. 

is  said,     which  was  furnished  with   grip-holes     he  took  down. 

Arqa"tigamigit  tuktuga-q  par^nak 

When  he  had  taken  it  down,     caribou,  it  is  said,     two  bulls 

axEramik  iniA  rput.  iniA'rmanik  aklauJa^'r\o-q 

came         and  swam  out.  When  they  swam  out,  Agdlaussaq,  it  is  said, 

ui|ata-gut,  "iniATiii^Ja't  ujaktilErpa*. 

on  the  other  side,  the  place  where  they  were  to  swim,    looked  down. 

uqata'gui|-o-(i  iniAq  ta-tui|Arse-'mat 

When    over   them,   it   is   said,       the   lake,  could    be  seen, 

akla"jAq         sa-vigiArp.i(i.  sa-vigiAr- 

Agdlaussaq     pushed  off  from  shore.     Now  when  he  pushed  off 

mat  kubkilit-ip   Erniqata    aip*a*  oqArpoq: 

from  shore    Kuvkilik's    son,         the  other,  said: 

"malikpatlujai'nArnivabkit  piJ-ArorsiArsin-ak-it !" 

"Now  just  start  after  them,  see  if  they  have  become  fat  enough  now!" 

ar]^ujATasuir|-itlugit 

Thinking  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  catch  up  with  them, 
qui|ialErpur|Dq  ta'pkua  Erniik  kubkilit  ip.  tuktutAritlra*- 
they  also  started  these  two  sons  of  Kuvkilik's.  But  he  really 
naluksin-AruErpai  aklaujap,  ta'malugoq 
got  the  caribou,  he,  Agdlausaq,  and  since  then,  it  is  said, 
qimaktip-alE-r'iAitik  Erniik  kubkilit-ip. 

they  were  always  left  behind,  the  two  sons,    of  Kuvkilik. 

qiniaktipalErmatagoq  Ernine 
Now  that  they  were  always  left  behind,  it  is  said,     his  sons, 
qiavalErpoq  kubkilik. 

then  wept      Kuvkilik.  Nakasuk. 


Meetings  with  strange  tribes. 

tiinrit  malEriialh\me. 
Tiiiiit    at  Malerualik. 

tunrit     nakortunaluit  Ersigajuktut,  qima-ga- 

Tunit     were  strong,    were  easily  frightened,    were  easily  put 
juktut,       inuAqatAriari^at  tusa'manar|ic3q. 
to  flight,    their  lust  to  kill,    we  hear  nothing  of. 

tArajorsiorpaktut  nablorsiorpaklutiklo. 

By  the  sea  they  used  to  stay,  by  the  caribou  crossing  places  too. 
tArajumigoq  qajArtorajuktut,  niicerajuk- 

In  the  sea,  people  say,    they  often  went  in  kayaks,    often  caught 
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lut;  ArwKrlo-iiio 
seal;  al  AilVrlo«! 
mine- : 

have  caiiglil: 
umir|maga  juklul 


lakiisA'<|alAri.uArliil 


can  !)('  seen  lo  abiindanco 
ArfF.rit,    aifrit,  qinaluk-iit, 
whales,    walruses,     white  whales, 
nan'ukajukluArLutiklo. 


pija- 

what  they  once 
to-ga-klit; 
narwhals ; 


they  often  caught  musk  oxen    and  very  often  got  hears. 


nunAqAraluArtut  naciliup  tasiane,  nah- 

once  had  land    at  Netsilik's    lake,    at  the 
kakluk'uk  igluala  qanii;ane. 

the  thunder  sisters'       house       near  by. 
unA-q  Aqe"'klugo  qima-Jut 

a  harpoon     by  kicking     they  ran  away 


tunriq-o-q 

Tunit,  it  is  said, 
luane, 

crossing  place  there, 
qe-'mimik  toqucigamik 
A  dog        they  killed 
nuna-^rtaublutik. 

and  their  land  was  taken  from  them. 

malerualir^me     nunaqA-rtualo'galuAramik  nuna-^r- 
At  Malerualik    they  once  had  a  large  settlement,    but  the  land 
taujut  svina  piWugo    tusa'manaix'icoq.  nu- 

was  taken  from  them    what  for  has  not  been   heard.  But 

na-Ertaut)lutii|-o-q  qima-lEramik 
when  the  land  was  taken  from  them,  it  is  said,    and  they  ran  away, 
ima  torLulaJunaluit: 
this    they  cried: 

"malEruArLugitle  sunasuArpak-ahtigo,  malE- 

"By  keeping  on  following  them  we  used  to  hunt,  by  keeping 
ruAriAisiukle  sunasuArpagumatlra'ja'vArse !"  tuktut 

on  following  them    you  must  now  do  your  hunting!"    They  meant 
pihlugit. 
the  caribou, 
taj-alo 

And  from  that 


atEga"tiga-. 

it  (Malerualik)  has  got  its  name. 


Samik. 


tuixKq  iiiio-riimni\-icbq. 
A  tuneq  who  would  not  be  a  game  henter. 

lunEro-q  nahlorsioqata"h- 

A  tuneq,  it  is  said,  who  was  taking  part  in  a  caribou  hunt  at 
lune  uipriArtora-ri^ame  Eqiasuklune 

the  crossing  place,     when  he  had  to  be  a  beater    he  was  lazy 
qakortar^uablurimut  aU-rsAqat-alEr- 
and  against  a  sharp  white  stone    it  occurred  to  him  to  rub  his 
poq.  ala-nigD-(i  puto-rLugit,  ai^Er'lra-"- 

kamik-soles    and  his  soles    he  wore  into  holes,     and  when  he 
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gariame         luktusiri-itlune  un-Erpåklune  ar^Er*- 

canie  home  not  to  have  seen  caribou  he  used  to  say,  and  he 
IrArpaklune  un-uga-qat. 

used  to  go  home    only  when  it  was  getting  dark. 
tErLisaugaulErporoq.  qakortaquAra-q 
He  was  spied  upon,   it  is  said.    And  a  white  sharp  stone,  it 
ar^isD'q  ujarak  tikiu  amiuk  aUrsalErpoq 
is  said,  a  big    stone,   when  he  came  to  it,  rubbed  bis  soles  against  it, 
alune  niui^autilEriAigit.  nalagaublunigoq  putusa- 

his  soles    rubbing  to  and  fro.    Lying  down  he  used  to  rub 

vak*ai,  un-uk-ai^at  tupErmuri-Arpauk- 

holes  in  them,    and  when  evening  came    to  the  tent  he  returned 
lune. 
home. 

qa-jigamik'ugo-q  inuit       ujarak  ta'- 

VVhen  they  found  him  out,  it  is  said,  people  stone  this 
na     atEqArtilErpa  t  alE  rsa-vir^mik.      kaijErLurime - 

one  Ihey  gave  the  name  the  sole-wearer.  At  Kangerdluk  it  is, 
poro  q  ta'na  alE"rsa-vik  naciliup  icuAr- 

people  say  this  the  sole-wearing  stone,  in  Netsilik's  and  It- 
torfiublo  akornane. 

suartorfik's    betwecn-land.  Nakasuk. 


inukpasiikjiik    (dp- Aq.\rahi.\rm("d . 
The  giant    when  he  had  a  friend  with  whom  he  exchanged  wives. 
inukpasukjur]^'0-q  inur^mik  aip"AqAr- 

A  giant,  it  is  said,  a  human  had  as  a  friend  to  exchange 
Lune.  ino'^qo"q  ariuti='Jip"a-. 

wives  with.  And  the  human,  it  is  said,  came  as  a  man  to  his  wife. 
inur|-3-q  ta'na  uktuinut  ijupkArtip-a- 

The  man,  it  is  said,  this  one  in  her  genitals  dropped  in ; 
iluane-tlune  augame  sauniko'blune  qo-valEr- 

being  down  there  he  dissolved  and  as  bones  he  came  out  with 
poq. 

her  urine. 

ArnArLigo-q  inukpasukjo-p  kuja- 

But  the  human's  wife,  it  is  said,    whom  the  giant  copulated 

ga-      qupivoq  toqublune. 

with,    was  split  up,  it  is  said,    and  died. 

Manelaq. 
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A  rnA  rqimfflvq  in  mini  tlik-anik  tikit<i"l.')q. 

The  old  wonuin    mho  by  liill  diuftrfs    iihis  nisiled. 
ArnArqiur'jATO(|  paiWuno  !ikita"vo(j 

An  old  woman,  if  is  said,  who  was  at  home  alono  was  visited 
innarutlikanik,       nuliAre-i\nik.  isErtErigamik  niujinik 

by   hill   dwarfs,      man   and   wile.      They   brought  in  meat 
(jArajAriJane  siniktalErput. 
and  in  the  side-room  of  the  house    they  slept  as  guests. 

AqaguanigD'cj  sanArJulErput  aktEri- 

Next  day,  it  is  said,  they  made  ready  to  start  and  carried 
lETLutik,  tamualiiX"itlugo  tamualirj^-- 

their  things  out  and  they  bad  not  given  a  bite  to  eat  not  a  single 
iniAriklugo     ArnArqua^jA-q.  nuliago-q  akteri- 

bite  to  eat  to  the  old  woman.  While  the  dwarf-wife  carried 
lErmat  pai^^nErup  ukpatai  nEqipitua"- 

the  things  out,  and  a  caribou  bull's  hindquarters  was  all  the 
lErmala,  qisErpai.  ArtulEr- 

meat  that  was  left,  (the  old  woman)  spat  on  them.  Then  she  could 
pa'go"([  nuliata:  "ajornArtoq  una 

not  manage  it,  it  is  said,    the  dwarf's  wife:    "This  awkward,  this, 
piuk"  —  to'rLune. 
you  take  it  out!"  she  cried. 

"ajoruArune  taima>tliga"luk!" 

"If  it  is  awkward,  then  let  that  muck  stay  where  it  is!" 
autUrmatagoq  ArnArqua^Ja"p  nEri- 

When  they  had  gone,  it  is  said,     the  old  woman     was  about 
nialErpai,      aximur^-o-q  ukpatiiv 
to  eat  it,      but  a  long-tailed  duck's  it  is  said,      hindquarters  they 
uatlugilErtiblugit. 

had  now  become.  Nakasuk. 


I7j/;A'  iniiarullik-ane  nan:)isioqalaujr>q. 

The  human  who  among  Ihe  liill  dwarfs  helped  to  get  a  bear. 
inur|o*q  inuarutlik*ane  tiguagub- 

A  human,  it  is  said,     who  among  the  hill  dwarfs     had  been 

lune  mao'"JoqataulErpoq. 

taken  as  their  foster  son,  was  out  breathing-hole  hunting  with  them. 
mao'"JorLutirio'q  na- 
While  they  w^ere  hunting  at  the  breathing  boles,  it  is  said,  they 
norsiulErput,  qii|metag3-q  malik-amik'O 

started  bear  hunting    and  when  their  dogs,  it  is  said,    chased  it 
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ariugamik-o  unalErpa't.  avir^-: 

and  they  reached  it      they  held  it  there  by  barking.      A  little 
åq-uåtluri-o-q  unaga't. 
lemming  it  was,  it  is  said,    that  they  held  fast. 

tiguår|åt  tikiutigame    tutibliigo  to- 

When  the  foster-son  came  up  he  put  his  foot  on  it  and 
qusAra-.     inuarutlik-ar|^o-q  akpiutiva-l  siumir^ne 

killed  it.  The  hill  dwarfs,  it  is  said,  told  him  ahead  of  them 
ar^eltrA-'qufclugo.  inur|-o-q  arieltra  voq.  pilagiAramik-o 

to  go  home.  The  human,  it  is  said,  went  home.  They  cut  it  up 
ari^eltra-'vigiva't  nanoranalo-tit)lugugo-q  nanui|-- 

and  took  it  home  and  now  it  was  a  bear,  it  is  said.  For  they 
artitlra-'luk-amik'o. 

had  made  it  become  a  bear.  Nakasuk. 


inu.\nitlik-driD(]  niili.\re-k  micErsima^iit 

Hill  dwarfs,  people  S(ty,    man  and  ivife,     who  hod  caiujhl  a  seal 

ino-p  tikitai. 
and  by  a  human    were  mel. 
inui^-3-(|  nip-AriAriame  nij)-- 

A  human,  it  is  said,  hunting  at  the  breathing  holes,  the  seal 
Arta-goq  tiklErun-Erpo([  nunamui^-- 

he  was  waiting  for,  it  is  said,     was  stolen,  and  in  towards 

D-q  unERAqArLune. 
land,  it  is  said,    were  the  drag-marks  of  it. 

tuksalErpa-goq,  nunamur^'- 
He  followed  its  track,  people  say,     and  when  the  shore,  it  is 
o"q      takpavuria    piblune  tikipa-  iglo;  pa'iT.a- 

said,  yonder  he  reached,  he  came  to  a  house;  the  passage 
go'q  satqa-ne  nar^ilErpoq.  Arnanu- 

opening,  it  is  said,  on  its  sunny  side  he  placed  himself.  A  little 
atlur|^-3q  anivoq         sanir^nik    aniktiblune;  pilai|- 

woman,  it  is  said,    came  out,    refuse        bringing  out;    they  had 
nEramik'o  nacEq. 
doubtless  flensed    a  fjord  seal! 

inur)^-D-q  ta'na    lak.irLoivim-Ariblugo  isErpoq. 

The  human,  it  is  said  him  without  noticing  at  all  went  in. 
isErmarj^-o-q  u^^iri^-uatlua  anivoq. 

When  she  had  gone  in,  it  is  said,  her  little  husband  came  out. 
inur^'o-q  sikir^aWune         ornik-amiuk,  au'lu- 

The  human,  it  is  said,    with  bent  head    he  went  up  to,    but  when 
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iKrame  aklilErpaq  so-tqilEVLugo. 

he  raised  his  head  he  began  to  grow  until  he  became  just  as  big. 
so'tqilErainiur^oq  pa-giArpa-.  pa*- 

When  he  had  become  just  as  big  he  started  to  fight  him.  While 
Inramik      inuk  a-gliugsauvoq.  qe''minigo"q 

fighting  the  human  came  underneath.  His  dog,  it  is  said, 
make-'nane  takusArpa*,  pa-Ja"Jortaoq ; 

without  getting  up  he  glanced  at,  it  too  had  been  attacked; 
makinasualEramigoq  makipoq.  makin-ame 

quickly  straining  to  get  up  he  got  up.  After  having  got  up 
pa'lEramiuk  natUrpa-.  natlAramiuk 

he  attacked  him  and  laid  him  dowai.  After  having  laid  him  down 
qe-'mine       takusArpa-,  qe-'miago-q  pa-r^nik- 

his  dog       he  glanced  at,      his  dog,  it  is  said,      which  also  was 
tunaluk      qakliutinErLune.  natUramiuq-o-q 
fighting      was  now  on  top  too.      After  having  laid  him  down 
inuarutlEq  kaporLugo    pila"mut  toqusArpa-. 

the  hill  dwarf,    with  stabs    of  his  long  knife    he  killed  him. 
toqusAramiuk  nuliar^a     isEriArtorpa-.  isE- 

When  he  had  killed  him  his  wife  he  went  in  to.  When  he 
ramiuk  qiajora-luk.   ino'^no'q  akpiutiva-: 

came  in  to  her,    she  wept.      The  human,  it  is  said,    said  to  her: 
"toqusala-r|-ilabkit !       kujakluk !""' 
"I  will  not  kill  you!    Let  us  lie  together!" 

ta'nago-q  Ari|åu-UAq         upabrpoq.  ku- 

This,  people  say,     little  woman     made  herself  ready.  When 
jak-amiur|-o-q  toqusatlra-'luksin'Arpa*. 
he  had  lain  with  her,      he  actually  killed  her  just   the  same. 
toqusAramiur|-oq  ulur]^nuar|a  tigublugo 

After  he  had  killed  her,  it  is  said,      her  little  ulo       he  took 
ar|eltralErpoq,  qir]^miata  qirj^mia  u^iAr- 

and  started  out  homewards    and  his  dog    the  other's  dog  had 
torsimablugo. 
bitten  to  death. 

inuarutlik-ariD-q  nutAraq-ua    tErigån-iJ-åp  siutå^Janik 

The  hill  dwarf's,  it  is  said,    little  child,    of  a  fox's  ears 
po-qArLune.  qir|mir|0-q  ijupkArtii|mago 

had  a  sleeping  bag.    When  the  dog,  it  is  said,    tore  it  down 
qialErpoq;  qir[mir|^-D-q  nEriuq^nArpa-. 

it  started  to  cry;    the  dog,  it  is  said,    you  may  be  sure  it  ate  it. 
ana-r^aiT^-uago-q  qialErpoq:  "naujaksuaklo 

Its  grandmother,  it  is  said,     burst  into  tears:     "The  big  gulls 
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tuluåksuitlo  kitimik     inuktarpåktut         iiur|-ur|-o- ! 

and  the  big  ravens     only       ■  eal  people,  Alas!   Oh  woe! 

iiuq'uri^'O"" 

Alas!  Oh  woe!" 

uluErLugugo-q  arietlrA-'riArmat. 

Having  taken  her  ulo,  it  is  said,  when  he  set  out  homewards 
inuk  pErsiUqilErpoq.  ametlrArtunirioq 

the  human  the  snow  began  to  drift.  Many  times,  it  is  said, 
siniktAqalErame  ulo         qimaklugo  ai^etlrA-'- 

after  having  had  his  sleep    the  ulo    leaving  behind  him    when  he 
riArame  silat*iava"lErpoq. 
started  out  for  home    the  weather  became  fine. 

qa-jumaJuErpAra ! 

Now  I  can  remember  no  morel 

Nakasuk. 


Tales  of  killing  and  vengeance. 

"Waking,  I  will  fight." 

Aumarssuaq  (the  big  glow)  and  Atanarssuaq  (the  closely  adhering 
one,  or  the  one  who  hangs  on  firmly),  two  brothers,  lived  together  in 
a  double  tent.  One  night  while  they  slept  they  were  surprised  by  their 
fellow-villagers,  who  bound  up  the  tent  with  seal  thongs  so  that  they 
could  not  get  out.  The  two  brothers  were  very  strong,  however;  so 
strong  were  they  that  they  lifted  the  tent  right  up,  all  that  big  double 
tent,  and  walked  away  with  it.  Atanarssuaq  succeeded  in  slipping  out 
and  thus  preserved  his  life,  as  he  ran  away  from  his  pursuers;  but 
his  brother  was  killed. 

Atanarssuaq  fled  to  the  home  of  his  parents,  who  lived  at  another 
village.  There  they  hid  him  away  on  the  beach  under  the  seaweed, 
and  when  the  pursuers  got  to  the  village  and  asked  if  anyone  had 
seen  Atanarssuaq,  nobody  knew  anything  about  him.  They  behaved 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  and  received  the  enemies  well,  offered 
them  all  kinds  of  meal  to  eat.  But  all  the  men  went  back  home  dis- 
appointed, without  touching  the  food. 

Atanarssuaq  stayed  a  summer  among  his  people.  The  time  was 
spent  in  healing  all  his  wounds.  Not  until  the  summer  had  passed 
did  he  begin  to  make  his  preparations  for  his  vengeance  over  the 
murderers  of  his  brother.  He  made  himself  a  strong  bow  and  a  lot 
of  arrows,  and  then  went  to  the  village  of  his  enemies.  It  was  towards 
evening  when  he  got  there,  and  he  waited  until  they  were  all  asleep. 
Then  he  went  right  up  to  the  houses  and  peeped  in  at  the  windows. 
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He  had  two  wives,  and  he  saw  that  one  of  them  was  lying  with  a 
strange  man,  and  only  the  other  lived  alone  in  a  little  house  away 
from  the  others,  and  looked  red  with  weeping  and  haggard.  When 
he  had  seen  all  this  he  went  away  from  the  village  and  concealed 
himself. 

Atanarssuaq  waited  for  the  daylight  to  come;  he  would  not  attack 
sleeping  people  as  he  and  his  brother  had  been  attacked.  Not  until  it  was 
light,  and  all  were  awake,  did  he  suddenly  let  himself  be  seen  in  front  of 
the  village.  They  saw  him  coming,  handsome  to  look  at,  and  in  hand- 
some clothing;  his  mother  had  made  him  a  new  suit  of  line,  thin- 
haired  caribou  skin,  and  his  coat  had  broad  white  borders  on  the 
breast.  He  stopped  before  the  village  and  shouted: 

"itqum'Arma  unata'jumablur^a:  Waking,  I  will  fight!" 

All  the  men  ran  for  their  bows  and  began  to  shoot  at  him,  but  so 
adroit  was  Atanarssuaq  that  no  one  hit  him;  he  himself  stood  calmly 
and  shot  down  his  eneuiies  one  after  another.  At  last  his  enemies 
ceased  making  any  resistance,  and  Atanarssuaq  stopped  shooting  too. 
Afterwards  Atanarssuaq  took  the  one  of  his  wives  who  had  slept 
alon.e  and  who  looked  so  haggard.  Her  he  took  with  him,  and  feared 
and  admired  he  returned  to  the  village  of  his  parents. But  his  unfaith- 
ful wife  wept  at  the  death  of  her  new  husband. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

Siugliigssuaq,  who  ate  his  grandchild. 

His  daughter  came  on  a  visit  to  him,  to  Siuglugssuaq;  she  came 
on  a  visit  with  her  little  child  in  her  amaut.  It  was  cold  and  the  snow 
was  adrift,  and  she  laid  her  little  child  down  on  the  platform  and 
went  out  to  shovel  snow  over  the  hut  to  make  it  warm.  When  she 
came  in  again,  her  father  had  put  her  child  into  the  cooking  pot  and 
boiled  it,  and  now  he  was  sitting  eating  it. 

The  next  day  all  the  men  went  out  to  hunt  at  the  breathing  holes, 
and  when  they  had  got  far  away  from  their  village  they  seized  Siug- 
lugssuaq and  pulled  all  the  clothes  off  him  so  that  he  was  stark  naked; 
only  his  stockings  did  they  let  him  keep.  It  was  very  cold,  and  windy, 
and  the  snow  was  drifting.  And  all  naked  Siuglugssuaq  ran  home- 
wards in  the  storm.  He  ran  and  ran,  and  in  fact  reached  his  house 
alive.  But  as  he  bent  down  to  go  through  the  entrance-passage,  his 
back  snapped.  It  was  frozen  stiff,  and  he  fell  down  dead. 

Thus  he  was  punished  for  having  eaten  his  grandchild. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 
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Igimdra.siigssugssiiaq. 

People  say  that  Igimarasugssugssuaq  used  to  eat  his  children! 

This  is  the  way  we  usually  begin  this  story  of  the  great  man-eater 
who  ate  all  his  children.  When  he  had  no  more  children,  he  began  to 
fatten  his  wife.  One  day  he  said  to  her  as  he  was  going  out  hunting: 

"Today  you  must  go  out  and  gather  fuel."  But  his  wife  Putlalik, 
who  knew  that  she  herself  was  now  to  be  cooked  over  the  fuel  she 
gathered,  stuffed  her  inner  coat  and  her  trousers  with  Cassiope  and 
set  them  up  on  the  platform,  with  a  stone  at  the  back  to  rest  against, 
so  that  the  stufTed  clothing  looked  just  like  a  human  being.  Then  she 
hid  herself. 

Igimarasugssugssuaq  came  home  and,  on  coming  in  at  the  door, 
ran  his  knife  at  once  through  the  stuffed  clothing,  which  he  took  to 
be  Putlalik.  The  dummy  collapsed  and  he  saw  that  it  was  nothing  but 
Cassiope.  So  he  ran  outside  and,  as  he  knew  that  Putlalik  was  a  great 
shaman,  stabbed  his  knife  into  the  ground  wherever  he  went.  She 
knew  how  to  make  herself  invisible,  to  make  herself  one  with  the 
ground,  and  when  he  stabbed  after  her  with  his  knife,  she  avoided 
him  so  that  he  simply  sent  the  knife  down  between  her  fingers  without 
touching  them.  At  last  he  gave  up  trying  to  find  her  and,  when  he 
went  into  their  house,  she  ran  away  to  her  family,  who  were  in 
a  settlement  not  far  away. 

There  she  told  them  what  had  happened,  and  then  it  was  not  long 
before  there  was  a  cry  that  Igimarasugssugssuaq  was  in  sight.  Then 
Putlalik  was  hidden  under  the  skins  on  the  platform,  and  her  brothers 
received  their  brother-in-law  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  They 
entertained  him  well  and  later  on  proposed  that  they  should  amuse 
themselves  by  doing  exercises  on  sealskin  thongs.  And  so,  while  they 
were  doing  the  exercises,  and  Igimarasugssugssuaq  was  taking  part 
quite  unsuspicious  of  anything,  there  was  a  child  who  suddenly  said: 
"People  say  that  Igimarasugssugssuaq  eats  his  children!  Putlalik  her- 
self had  said  it." 

'She  used  to  eat  the  feet  and  hands  herself,"  Igimarasugssugssuaq 
replied,  bewildered. 

"I  only  hid  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  cooking  pot,  and  then  I 
cried  over  them,"  said  Putlalik  from  her  hiding  place. 

Then  the  brothers  fell  upon  their  wicked  brother-in-law,  bound 
his  hands  firmly  to  the  thongs  they  had  just  been  exercising  on,  and 
then  they  stabbed  him  to  death. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 
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SUiyligkc  who  murdered  the  women  of  the  village. 

It  was  once  when  all  Ihe  men  were  out  hunting  at  the  breathing 
holes,  that  Siligtigke  became  angry  at  his  wife.  So  he  killed  her,  and 
afterwards  all  the  other  women  of  the  village.  But  there  was  one 
young  woman,  a  big  and  strong  woman,  who  escaped  and  clambered 
up  on  a  high  piece  of  pack-ice  so  that  he  could  not  reach  her.  Silig- 
tigke ran  after  her,  but  could  not  clamber  up  on  to  the  pack-ice. 

"Give  me  your  hand  so  that  I  can  come  up  to  you  and  embrace 
you  up  on  top  of  the  pack-ice!" 

The  woman  was  afraid  of  him,  because  he  stood  with  his  knife  in 
his  hand,  and  at  length  she  dared  do  no  other  than  give  him  her  hand 
and  help  him  up.  Siligtigke  threw^  himself  upon  her  and  performed 
coitus  with  her;  afterwards  he  ran  his  knife  through  her  genitals  and 
split  up  her  stomach.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  village,  destroyed  all 
the  bows  and  arrows,  and  fled. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  men  came  home,  they  found  all  their 
women  killed  and  Siligtigke  gone.  Then  they  knew  it  was  he  who 
had  killed  them.  But  it  was  decided  that  he  should  not  be  pursued 
that  winter,  they  would  first  let  his  mind  be  at  rest. 

Early  in  summer  they  began  to  look  for  him,  and  at  length  found 
his  tent  by  a  salmon  stream.  Siligtigke  himself  was  away  in  his  kayak. 
They  kept  a  look  out  over  the  lake  and,  when  they  saw  him  coming, 
hid  near  the  place  where  they  thought  he  would  land.  Siligtigke  came 
ashore,  took  two  salmon  from  his  kayak,  stuck  his  fingers  through 
their  gills  and  carried  them  up  towards  his  tent.  Then  all  the  men 
sprang  out  from  their  hiding  place.  Siligtigke  became  so  frightened 
that  he  dropped  both  salmon  at  the  moment  he  was  seized.  His 
trousers  were  pulled  off,  the  men  crying:  "How  was  it  you  killed  the 
last  of  the  women?" 

"I  was  a  great  fool,"  he  answered. 

And  at  that  moment  they  cut  off  his  genitals  just  at  the  root.  A 
tremendous  jet  of  blood  shot  out  from  his  body;  for  a  moment  Silig- 
tigke still  stood  upright,  then  he  fell  over,  dead. 

In  that  way  the  men  avenged  their  women. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

Maiijn. 

There  was  once  a  man  whose  name  was  Mauja.  People  say  that 
he  conceived  a  desire  for  his  foster-son's  wife  and  often  lay  with  her. 
Then  he  began  to  be  strange  in  his  ways  and  often  said  that  Siligtigke's 
soul  would  walk  again  in  him.  Then  the  men  of  the  village  became 
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afraid  and  killed  him.  But  scarcely'  was  he  killed  when  a  storm  hroke 
loose;  it  became  quite  dark,  and  his  dogs  ran  about  with  their  tails 
between  their  legs,  howling.  It  was  Mauja's  helping  spirits  displaying 
their  anger  at  the  murder. 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

Qissiik,  who  wanted  to  steal  Qingiisårårssiik' s  wife. 

They  say  that  Qissuk's  wife  was  stolen  from  him,  and  so  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  try  to  take  his  wife  from  Qingusårårssuk.  The  others 
tried  to  frighten  him,  but  he  simply  answered:  "Let  the  fearful  ones 
repent.  I  will  not  turn  back  before  I  have  done  something  more  than 
see  the  man  whom  1  am  now  to  share  my  wife  with." 

And  to  these  words  he  added  these: 

"Qingusårårssuk  of  the  crooked  teeth  is  now  going  to  wander  into 
the  great  space!" 

Qingusårårssuk  lived  at  Eqaluarssuit  (on  the  north  side  of  Boothia 
Isthmus)  with  two  boys.  Qissuk  got  there,  went  straight  into  his  tent, 
acting  as  if  it  were  to  his  own  wife  he  was  now  coming  home.  He 
slipped  his  arms  out  of  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  lay  down  on  the  plat- 
form, and  fell  asleep.  The  woman  pushed  him  many  times  to  wake 
him,  but  he  would  not  wake  up.  The  children  went  out  to  play  a  little 
way  from  the  house  where  they  could  not  be  seen. 

After  a  while  Qingusårårssuk  came  home  with  a  young  caribou 
bull.  He  came  in  his  kayak,  and  when  he  arrived  and  he  was  told 
what  had  happened,  his  tears  began  to  fall. 

They  sent  for  Manusinerssuaq,  who  had  land  at  Upinivik;  for  he 
was  the  strongest  man.  It  was  not  long  before  he  appeared,  tall  and 
powerful,  with  a  deep,  swelling  chest.  As  soon  as  he  had  come  Qingu- 
sårårssuk himself  went  in  to  Qissuk  and  gave  him  a  stab  in  the 
stomach  with  his  knife.  Qissuk  started  up  with  such  a  jerk  that,  his 
arms  being  free  inside  his  coat,  the  whole  sealskin  coat  burst  asunder. 
Then  he  ran  out  into  the  water,  dragging  his  intestines  behind  him. 
After  that,  Qingusårårssuk  cut  Qissuk's  head  ofl"  and  placed  a  stone 
over  it.  The  skull  is  still  to  be  seen,  covered  with  sea-weed. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 

Tigganajuk,  who  killed  the  jealous  lliktaoq. 

It  is  said  that  Tigganajuk  and  lliktaoq  lived  at  the  same  village. 

lliktaoq  was  often  jealous,  and  he  got  into  the  habit,  when  going 
out  sealing,  of  spreading  fresh  snow  before  his  doorway,  fine  new 
snow  that  he  had  just  fetched  from  those  places  among  the  ice  where 
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new  drifts  had  formed.  If  there  were  footprints  in  this  snow  when  he 
returned,  his  anger  and  suspicion  fell  upon  his  wife. 

One  day  they  went  out  to  hunt  at  the  breathing  holes,  all  the  men 
of  the  village,  lliktaoq  was  a  little  way  behind,  and  when  he  later 
went  on  he  caught  up  with  Tigganajuk,  who  was  sitting  relieving 
nature.  As  he  passed  him,  he  gave  him  a  few  hard  thrusts  with  the 
pointed  end  of  his  harpoon,  and  then  hurried  to  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  men. 

A  little  later  Tigganajuk  arrived,  and  as  he  came  up  lliktaoq 
showed  distinct  signs  of  fear  that  Tigganajuk  would  retaliate;  Tigga- 
najuk, however,  turned  to  him  and  said: 

"I  ought  to  have  done  it  when  you  stopped  by  me  over  there;  it 
was  in  my  mind!  But  now  you  are  not  afraid  that  I  have  any  bad 
intentions." 

lliktaoq  turned  and  looked  out  over  the  ice.  At  the  same  moment 
Tigganajuk  gripped  him  by  the  leg  and  threw  him  down.  He  laid 
himself  on  top  of  him  and  stabbed  him  with  his  knife.  Then  he 
covered  the  body  with  snow  and  went  home,  as  it  was  evening. 

They  slept  the  night  through,  and  when  they  woke  up  in  the 
morning  Tigganajuk  remained  naked  on  the  platform,  with  only  his 
kamiks  on,  for  he  expected  vengeance.  And  sure  enough,  Iliktaoq's 
younger  brother  came  to  see  him,  and  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
knife  that  was  stuck  into  the  wall  of  the  snow  hut,  so  that  the  frozen 
blood  that  was  on  it  could  thaw,  he  took  hold  of  it  and  said: 

"This  blood  seems  to  be  the  blood  of  a  man." 

He  would  then  have  stabbed  Tigganajuk,  but  when  the  latter  fear- 
lessly presented  his  Adam's  apple,  he  did  nothing  to  him,  stuck  the 
knife  in  its  place  again  and  turned  towards  their  neighbours  who 
lived  in  a  side  room  and  began  to  converse  with  them.  While  he  stood 
there  talking,  Tigganajuk  leapt  out  to  the  floor  and  seized  him  from 
behind,  and  while  he  held  him  fast  like  that  another  came  up  and 
slew  him. 

As  soon  as  the  man  had  been  killed,  some  of  the  people  in  the 
house  went  in  to  the  wives  of  the  dead  men  to  tell  them  what  had 
happened: 

"Tigganajuk  has  taken  your  bread-winners  from  you!" 
One  of  the  women  answered: 

"We  often  used  to  say  to  each  other  that  we  wished  our  bread- 
winner might  never  come  home!" 

He  was  jealous  and  excitable,  and  therefore  they  were  afraid  of 
him. 

Told  by 

Nakasuk. 
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naoArana-tliik. 
Navarartd  Ihc  bad  one. 

navAran;rtliii|o-c(  iiivKrto-'singmaf 

Navarana  the  bad  one,  it  is  said,  when  she  had  betrayed 
iniii]^nut  etqitht  Arniit  unatAiiArtoriia't  nii- 

the  Eskimos,  tlie  Indians  tiie  women  went  away  to  Ivill  and 
tArqiitlo,  tnpEuat  kit|ornane. 

the  children    the  lireathing-hole  hunters    in  their  al)sence. 

nui^ntauth-analuksinArpul. 

They  were  completely  destroyed. 

Arnaiyo-q  matlruk     mak'nt'ut  SAriJAr- 

Women,  they  say,     two  who  were  young,    a  bitch  with 

tuj)     tunuannt  ise-'manik  pijaunip  uk.  sArLiArto([ 

|)ups  behind    because  they  crawled  in    were  not  taken.    The  bitch 
([e-'niEq    qinuvai|mat         iipiuk  tiguniArpakaluAr- 
the  dog    having  snarled    the  two  people    every  time  they  tried 
tiblugit. 
to  take  them. 

etqitlit  autlArmata  tupEiuinut 

When  the  Indians  went  away  to  the  breathing-hole  hunters 
Arniit  qima  vuk.  ai|Krtlra"m-ata  qiklur\- 

ihe  women  fled.  .\nd  when  they  returned  home  to  make  ready 

nialErLutik  pitlra"valErpuk  Arniik 

for  their  vengeance  they  began  to  plait  sinews,  the  two  women, 
puj'uagik  kubluata  tikiatalo  ame-tluklutik, 

so  that  squeezed  between  thumb  and  forefinger  became  raw, 
pitit-iq-o-q  kuja-^Ja'nik  pitlra"viiklutik. 

whilst  the  bows',  it  is  said,    backing  was  being  plaited, 

ine-'matago-q  suiiiuti'^jArtik 
When  they   were  ready,  it  is  said,      their  means  of  attack, 
na-m-agilErmak-o  autUrput  qiklur^nialuktut, 

when  they  considered  it  sufficient  they  set  ofT  to  take  revenge, 
etqitlit  tuksAri.uksuk.  inuk  qE'rnaisilit- 

The  Indians    following  after  in  their  tracks.   A  person  stood  out 
latlranalukpoq,  sunau^Ja  navArana-subluk ; 

dark  (against  the  snow),  it  was  undoubtedly  that  bad  Navarana; 
ar^usa'tlukpoq :  "navArana-juvui]^a  ila  !  ilagiva^- 

they  came  up  to  her:  "Navarana  am  I,  you  see!  I  am  one  of 
sir|a!" 

your  own!" 

kapugauvatlranaluksin-Arp.xj,  toqusagauvatlranahiksin-- 
She   was   violently   pierced    through,  she   was  violently 
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Arpoq,    se-tauvatlranaluksin-Arpoq;  qir|miArJunalurinir|-o-q 
killed,    and  'then  she  was  split  right  up;    with  pups,  it  is  said, 
siijaijatluktoq. 
she  was  pregnant. 

qiniagauhluklune   tuksagaulErput  Et- 
She  was  left,        and  then  they  followed  the  trail  again  the 
qilitlugit.  iglugo-q  nihtalitlatlranaluksin-Arpoq,  soru- 

Indians.    A  house,  it  is  said,  became  quite  distinct,       they  were 
laJunaluiiYo-q.  tikitautlatlranaluksin-Arput 
holding  a  song  feast,  it  is  said.    They  were  surrounded  entirely 
qilaicunalur[me  iglume. 
in  a  roofless  house. 

kapugaulErtutlranaluksin'Arput. 

Then  they  were  properly  stuck  through  and  through, 
ilaiiyo'q  ikEqar^-itlutik  na-gxuksErArtut 

Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  without  wounds,  fell  face  downwards, 
toqusErtut ;  tArtuna-guq-o"q   to'rtaublutik  quk- 

pretending  to  be  dead;     in  their  sides      they  were  pushed  and 
suklutlai\niArLutik,  kir^uklErmiri-o-q 
then  they  used  to  give  a  start,    and  then  afterwards,  people  say, 
kapitluaciArsin-Arara't. 
they  were  properly  stabbed. 

ta'mago-q  itqitlit  tafvane  iglume 

In  that  way,  it  is  said,  the  Indians,  there  in  the  house 
nur|utaup-ut  anErsArtut  ArnErqia- 

were  exterminated.  They  gave  vent  to  their  sorrow  over  the  loss 
mii^nik. 

of  their  womenfolk. 
qa-jumasuErpak-a ! 

And  now  I  can  remember  no  more! 

Itqihk. 


Icu/agd^Jxq  suArniQAr^uklo. 
Kujagagssaq  and  Suvarniynrssuk. 
icArnisatluit  sVulihta  takiijai. 

Those  of  former  times    our  forefathers    whom  they  have  seen. 
kujaga°jArD-q  tuktujuicosubluk,  inui^nik 

Kujagagssaq,  it  is  said,    could  never  get  a  caribou,  people 
pisigs.irtoq  —  inuktArto'ra-q; 
he  shot  with  bow  and  arrow  —    a  great  man-killer,  it  is  said ; 
suArnigA-rsuri-o-q  inuktArto-rta^q  sala"- 

Suvarnigarssuk,  it  is  said,     a  great  man-killer  too,     but  not  so 
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J.-)r.T(]  ikitqisa"Jiit ;  qArJiii- 

wicked,  it  is  said,    fewer  were  they  (he  li:ul  killed);    the  arrows, 

go-q  kujacja°Jap  inui|niit  torArtAr- 

it  is  said,    that  Kujugagssaq  used    against  people    guided  them- 

tualuit    qulautiniute([Artunaluii}oq,  na"- 

selves.    They  could  go  high  in  the  air  (hy  magic   words),  like 

liiyiiutitut  akilinahn|nit,  iji:qaviaktuna- 

Ihe  throwing  weapons    they  had  harhs,    it  was  almost  as  if  they 

luit  Erinalio-tmuii'Dq ;  ta-jain-anii- 

had  eyes,    all  this  owing  to  magic  words;    because  he  was  like 

gD-q  inuArJukpoq,  inuii|"D"q 

that,  it  is  said,    he  was  eager  to  kill  people,    people,  it  is  said, 

qima'sivak-ai  sakuAr- 

he  made  them  keep  at  a  distance  from  him    by  slabbing  at  them 

Lugit. 

with  his  lance. 

qitquAr.Tq  sakuAraluArLugo 
Qitquaq,  it  is  said,    as  he  stabbed  al  him, 
mat  nai|i-;rsiipiiat, 
firmly  on  the  ground    and  remained  standing, 

({itquAroq 
Qitquaq,  it  is  said. 


itUrpa-. 

not  succeed  in  killing. 

"u^agatlo-gama  silap 

"As  it  is  only  me,    poor  fellow,     the  air's 
la'kArasugilAra !" 
me  gaze  up  into!" 

kujaga^jAq:      "sunak'iAq  una?" 

Kujagagssaq:    "What  sort  of  thing  are  you?" 

"qitquagujur^a!" 

"I  am  Qitquaq  (kelp)!" 

kujagii^jAq:       "qitquagugune    silap  ikia 
Kujagagssak :    "If  he  is  kelp     the  air's  space 
sugila- !" 

means  gaze  up  into!" 

kujaga^jAro-q 

Kujagagssaq,  it  is  said, 
taquvoq  to-nrArmut. 

he  died    of  an  evil  spirit  (i.  e.  sickness). 


tukKr- 

planted  his  feel 
in-uktAriiX"- 
and  him  he  did 
oqaitlalErp-oq : 
spoke  these  words: 


ikia 
space 


ijigi- 
just 


let 


inuktaur|-itluklune 
was  not  murdered, 


iJigilakAra- 
let  him  by  all 


ivnAr.iri.une 
but  as  an  old  man 


Told  by 
Såmik. 
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Kiijagogssaq  with  the  living  arrows,  who  killed  Suvarnigarssiik, 

(a  variant  of  the  preceding  story). 
People  say  that  Kujagagssaq  was  a  man  who  had  slain  many.  He 
was  a  man  so  nimble  that  no  one  could  hit  him.  He  lived  near  Netsilik, 
but  travelled  to  Arviligjuaq  in  order  to  meet  people,  to  kill  people, 
for  as  a  rule  there  were  many  there.  Thus  he  went  out  to  meet  people. 

But  when  these  people,  who  had  come  to  tight,  came  in  sight  at 
Arviligjuaq,  there  just  happened  to  be  a  woman  coming  out  of  Suvar- 
nigarssuk's  house,  and  at  once  she  ran  back  and  said: 

"There  are  people  coming  here  to  pick  a  quarrel." 

Later,  when  the  attackers  had  got  quite  close,  the  men  of  the  village 
went  out  to  them. 

(The  fight  began).  But  what  was  that  Suvarnigårssuk  was  aiming 
at  with  his  bow?  It  was  Kujagagssaq's  little  brother.  So  Kujagagssaq 
shouted  to  him: 

"Are  we  two  not  of  the  same  age,  been  boys  together?" 

At  first  Suvarnigårssuk  pretended  not  to  hear,  but  was  at  last 
forced  to  turn  towards  the  one  who  had  singled  him  out.  He  turned 
towards  Kujagagssaq  and  began  to  shoot  at  him,  but  missed  every 
time;  for  Kujagagssaq  jumped  about  so  nimbly  that  he  could  not  hit 
him. 

Then  it  was  Kujagagssaq's  turn  to  shoot.  The  first  time  he  fired 

he  shot  over  him.  It  was  with  one  of  his  arrows  that  could  suddenly 

change  its  direction  and  go  straight  up  into  the  air.  Afterwards,  when 

he  shot  again,  he  shot  his  arrow  straight  through  his  body.  Now  that 

Suvarnigårssuk  knew  that  he  could  live  no  longer  he  went  straight  at 

Kujagagssaq  and  began  to  shoot  at  him  from  very  short  range,  but 

again  he  jumped  about  so  adroitly  that  he  could  not  be  hit.  Then  he 

went  still  closer  and  shot,  and  this  time  Kujagagssaq  stood  quietly, 

for  he  knew  that  now  the  other  was  dying.  This  time  an  arrow  grazed 

him  without  leaving  any  wound,  and  then  Suvarnigårssuk,  who  was 

a  good  man,  fell  to  the  ice  and  died.  rr^  ,  ,  , 

Told  by 

Manelaq. 

si"fe-tiijA-q. 
The  hipshot  one. 
autla-ne  paonprLune 
When  people  went  out  to  new  hunting  grounds  crawling 
malii|na"Joq  qimaga"gar|ame  igloqam-inik 

he  followed  them,    as  he  was  left  behind  alone    by  his  house-mate 
<lArJa"a-mik. 
Qarsaoq. 


At  Qavlunårsiorfik,  on  the  e;ist  coast  of  Adelaide  Peninsula,  near  Starvation 
Cove,  we  found  bones  and  remains  of  clothing  and  footwear  of  some  of  Frank- 
lin's men.  We  gathered  them  together  and  built  a  cairn  over  them  and  thus 
endeavoured  to  show  them  the  last  honours. 


Huins  of  horses  at  the  ancient   settlement  ol   Malerualik,  where  we  had  our 

headquarters. 
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si\fe-tujAro(i  ikluktut  si^Jetoq. 

The   hipshot   one,    it   is   said,       in   both   legs        was  hime. 
iglulijunut  tatqeriksiksume 
To  those  building  snow  huts        when  it   was  broad  moonlight, 
tikiutilKrpoq      paoriprLune.     niakut'ui|oq  tatuk- 
he  came  crawling.  A  young  man,  it  is  said,     when  he 

amiuk        apumik       miloriArpa-  nanurj^'O'^kArLugo: 
saw  him    with  snow    he  threw  at  him    pretending  to  play  bears: 
"nErJuga-luk  —    uvfa!"  —  ATLugo! 
"An  animal  there!"        he  shouted  about  him. 

si''Je-tuja-ipq  akpiutiva-: 

The  hipshot  one,  it  is  said,    said  to  him: 

„np:rjumik-una  takujumatujoq  takujAr- 

"An  animal  he  there  would  like  to  see,      then  may  he 

niar]^-ilAq !" 
soon  see  one !" 

aujArmar|^-D-q  ta'na  qalu^tErpoq 

When  summer  came,  it  is  said,    that  one    was  gored  to  death 
umiq^mamut. 
by  a  musk  6x. 

ioArnisaraiuk  ilErauArtora-luk  oqa"se-- 

He  was  a  man  from  olden  times,      a  frightful  one,     who  by 

nArmut  toqucitlatlra-luktoq! 

words  alone    could  easily  kill! 

Nakasuk. 


ArnArquiui''jA-q  ilEraQiii-isa"qaIuAq. 
The  old  woman    whom  nobody  took  any  notice  of. 


ArnArquPjAro-q 
An  old  woman,  it  is  said, 
ukuagoq 


ImErtAriArquJivoq. 

asked  if  someone  would  fetch  water 
qo"rminik  iniErtArpoq; 


Her  daughter-in-law,  people  say,      of  her  piss      fetched  water; 


ta"tur|-ir|maiyo-q, 
as  she  was  blind,  it  is  said, 
imEriAriArqArLugugo-q 


ilEragir|^"isa-lua. 

she  took  no  notice  of  her  at  all. 

akpiutiva: 

After  having  tried  to  drink  of  it,  people  say,    she  said  to  her: 

"kumait   kanaj-utlo'u-e-t     nalii^at  quinagivigit?" 

"Lice       or  sea  scorpions    which  of  them    are  you  most  afraid  of?" 
"kumait   qATsin*agiaklit  kanaj-ut  UErLortis-- 

"Lice       can  simply  be  crushed,    sea  scorpions    one  can  simply 

in-Ariaklit." 

break  their  backs." 
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iikiKii^a  la'iiKi  .i(|n'IIak  aliiAri.iino  iikliii[- 

riic  (laiif,'lil(M"-in-Ia\v  in  this  way  luui  just  spoken  when  from 
miiiik  kanaj-unik  amoTqa'lKrpocf.  aniOT- 

her  genitals  sea  scorpions  she  began  to  pull  oul.  While  she 
(la'latlra-'luk-aluArnKrLunigo'q  sule  toquvoq. 

kepi  on  pulling  out  one  after  anotlier    still    she  died. 

Nakasuk. 

SEn:-ra"t. 
Sere  mut. 

si:rE-ra"i|o-q  nakortunalo-t)lune      ai]^usuicunaluk ; 

Sereraut,    people   say,       was  strong  but  a  bad  hunter; 

gloqaticjalugo  titqat'Aq,  nakortunaluktA'q. 

as  a  house-mate  he  had    Titqatacj,    also  a  strong  man. 

EqatliAqatigilErpa-go-q  nuk-- 

Salmon-fishing  he  went  with  him,  it  is  said,  as  well  as  his 
ilo  au^iin-UAq.  EqaluksiulErLutiiv- 

younger  brother  Avånguaq.  When  they  were  looking  for  salmon, 
o-q  EqatlEriJunaluii'Dq 

it  is  said  he  was  eagerly  occupied  in  salmon  fishing,  it  is  said, 
titqat'Aq      ta'na  —  ipEqaticjiblucjo  ko-gkame 

Titqåtaq  this  one  —  wading  together  with  him  in  the  river 
nai^maktoq  si^^ulErib- 
he  who  carried  a  burden  on  his  back  and  whom  he  had  in  front 
lugo,  —  ArtorjArtunaluiYoq  e- 
of  him,  —  he  was  hampered  by  the  burden,  it  is  said,  because 
qatlEriJunalo'game,  —  mir|'itlatlra"luk'a- 
he  was  looking  for  salmon  at  the  same  time  —  then  it  was  that 
miuk  niitlatlatlra'luk-amiuk,  kapi- 

he  jumped  at  him     and  violently  threw  him  on  his  back,  and 
giArLugulo  pigamiuk     pagsetilEramiuk,  tErLAr- 

then  he  stabbed  him  he  did,  and  fought  with  him,  but  the 
ta"Joq  makilEraluArtoq,  makilEraluAr- 

outwitted  one     was  getting  up,    and  so,  because  he  was  about  to 

mat  nuk"e  au^an-uAcj  pilEra-: 

get  up      his  younger  brother      Avånguaq      that  one  spoke  to: 

"una  pigiAruk!" 

"Him  there    get  at  him!" 

inErnErur^-in-amigo-q  Ersigigalu- 
But  as  that  one  was  not  full  grown,  it  is  said,     he  was  afraid 
Aramiuk,      ornir|"ililEraluAramigit  — 

of   him,  .     and   as  he  therefore  did  not  go   over   to   them  — 
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akpiiitErqikpa- :  "toqusArniavik- 

that  one  spoke  to  him  again:  "Then  truly  I  will  kill  you  (if  you 
pagit!" 

do  not  come!)" 

kapiArtoramiuk  suaktorLua- 
With  that  he  went  over  and  stabbed  him     because  the  other 
lErmane,  toqvitlrA-'runArpa- ! 

abused  him  so  violently,    and  you  may  be  sure  he  slew  him! 
ar|^ErtlrA''riArame  sErE'ra^t.  qipii^minik 

When  afterwards  he  went  home,  Sereraut,  with  his  sleeping  rug 
uliklune  sinilErpoq,  nuk-e 

he  covered  himself  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  his  younger  brother 
oqa"simagamiuk       arLErtlra-'lErune  torLula^rqublugo : 

he  had  said  to,  that  when  he  came  home  he  should  shout: 
"ir\-utaq-UAra  kapitUrame  t3qutlra-"voq !" 

"My  dear  little  grandchild*)   has  been  stabbed    and  is  dead!" 
SErE'ra"r[-o-q  tusAramiuk  qipirLminik 

When  Sereraut,  it  is  said,  heard  this  on  his  sleeping  rug 
maksiblune :  "toqut^lra-'ja'lAq" 

he  lay  resting  on  his  elbows:    "But  surely,  he  has  never  been  killed!" 

asiminik  pijaga"nasugija^rqub- 

By  another  than  he  himself     he  wanted  people  to  believe  that  it 

lugo;  sablukluArtukluk ! 

had  been  done;    a  downright  liar  he  was! 

nuliago-q  titqåt-åp  nuliArilErpa-. 

The  wife,  it  is  said,  Titqåtaq's,  he  thereafter  took  as  his  wife, 
nuliatago-q  u^^ine  toqusimaga- 

But  when  the  wife,  it  is  said,    her  husband    that  he  had  killed  him 
naluJuEramiuk    qiklugfigilErpa.  suaktuin-alEr- 
became  aware     began  to  think  out  vengeance    and  always  scolded 
Lugo      nir^'autenalErLugo.  suk-a'tluArtu- 
him       and  she  was  always  angry  with  him.      He  was  a  rather 
nalo-gamigoq  tuktutu-icuna- 
slow  kayak  paddler,  it  is  said,      and  therefore  never  caught  any 
luk,  ni^kulisunalur|nigo*q  tuk- 

caribou,  while  the  others  could  dry  meat,  it  is  said  then  — 
tut"uico-m-at  akpiutivalErpa- :  "sur^mat- 

because  he  never  got  caribou  —     she  said  to  him:     "What  can 
likiAq  tuktut'uico'va!" 
be  the  matter  with  him    since  he  can  get  no  caribou!" 

*)  His  form  of  addressing  tlie  dead  man,  who  probably  got  his  name  after  another 
and  thus  became  his  "grandchild". 
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la'nakliikli()o-(| :  "l)iJ-Ar;)r.sF,r.siirA- 
Hiil  lliis  IVllow,  il  is  said  (replied):      '1  am  only  Nvaitini,'  iinlil 
rabkit!" 

they  become  fat  and  meaty." 

inorjA([atArtunalo-t)liine  miiiita"vak- 

But  he  was  always  left  behind  and  there  was  never  anything 
toq.  ata"sibliu|mii]^-ivq  paiiniligA- 

for  him.  But  one  single,  it  is  said,  caribou  bull  when  he  had 
rame      nuliame  sanale-'magit  tun'ue 

caught  and  his  wife  was  busy  preparing  the  fat  of  it  (he  said): 
"so"p       ukua  pijanalue?"  iluigiblugo 

"Who     these  here     has  caught?"     for  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
nii\-eqat"ArnEra. 
lier  frequent  anger. 

nulla  taligo'q  (liklui|nErminut 

But  as  his  wife,  it  is  said,  fioni  constant  desire  for  revenge 
nii|-autivalErmago,  SErE-ra"p  akpi. 

was  always  showing  her  anger  against  him,    Sereraut    at  last  got 
utlvalErpa- :  „Arnain'a"gavit 
into  the  habit  of  saying  to  her:      "As  you  are  only  a  woman 
ajula-i^ilagit !" 

I  can  easily  manage  you!" 

ta'magoHj  akpiutivak-aluAr- 

And  thus,  it  is  said,  after  having  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
Lugo         toqusArtErtorsiuArpa-  nii;-atluArtib- 

to  her  he  killed  her  at  last-  Once  when  she  was  very  angry 
lugo,  ko-gkame  ipErLune: 

with  him    and  in  a  river    they  were  wading  (he  cried): 
"  ipErala'"'rq  A-  rtiblune  ni  i|-au  tai- 

"After  having  waded  here  I  wonder  will  she  not  at  last  put 
lig'lra"'lainiAraIuarnErLune !"  toqusa'tilEramiuk 

a  stop  to  her  fits  of  anger!"  (This  he  said)  while  he  was  killing  her 
omajumalEraluArmat. 

and  she  then  wanted  to  live.  Nakasuk. 

kukiqAq. 

Kiikigak  [he  that  is  covered  with  scratches). 
kukigAro-(i  uakasuqmiuktErtauvoq  qArJumik 

Kukigaq,  it  is  said,  was  hit  in  the  bladder  by  an  arrow 
akilir^mik,       icAq  inuit  unatArtArtualo-galuAr- 

with  barbs,     in  olden  times     people    used  to  war  against  each 
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nuita.     toqucisimablune  aset  ([itluk- 

other,    he  had  committed  murder    naturally    and  vengeance  had 

fiugame. 

been  taken  upon  him. 

utDrqArmir]^oq  isErtaugame  o(|a'tlakpoq : 

By  an  old  man,  it  is  said,  he  was  visited,  and  said  then: 
"ikpiArJo  Jamik  una  tuniuk!"  pEqutEciar^-itluAr- 

"A  bag  of  sahiion  skin  him  there  give!"  for  he  owned  nothing 
amiliq.")([  asianik;  ikpiArJo'Jamik  nuliaminut 

at  all,  it  is  said,    apart  from  this;    the  salmon-skin  bag        his  wife 
tunitika  a-'naktoruniablune. 
he  let  give  him    hoping  to  save  his  life. 

toqulEraniiga-q  Dija'tialEriJjq :  "pi- 

When  he  was  dying,  it  is  said,      he  spoke:  'When  we 

Jaraqa^tale  s.T([aima  tagfavagauri-ilagut!" 

have  done  harm    then  why    do  we  not  let  that  be  sufficient*)?" 

kitligibluksuk  toqucKruErput. 

From  that  time    there  was  no  more  killing. 

sanErqamigD-q  ta'ma     ArviligjuArme  iloPra. 

At  Saneraq,  it  is  said,    truly     near  Arviligjuacj,     is  his  grave. 

Tieksaq. 


niviaqait. 
Niviagait. 

niviagaitgo-q  qitunrai  umiukaga"p-ut. 

Niviagait,  it  is  said,  his  children  were  made  to  capsize. 
niviagaitgD-q  (jitunrane  uKriugikpalErpai 

Niviagait,  it  is  said,  his  children  still  waited  for  their  coming, 
tusar|-in'amigit  umiujut.  silaklEr- 

for  he  had  not  heard  that  they  had  capsized.  To  the  neighbours, 
nuri^'D-q        qagpemut  ubUrpoq ;  nutArqari-D"q 

it  is  said,  in  the  festival  house  he  went  in;  children,  it  is  said, 
ulapqijut;  aip-a-gD-q  oqaitliikpoq: 

were  playing;    one  of  them,  people  say,  said: 

"niviagait       qitunrai  umiukar|-uArLa- 

"Niviagait's  children  —  shall  we  not  play  that  we  are  those 
gut!" 

that  capsize!" 

*)  The  meaning  is  vague,  but  explained  by  the  narrator  as  an  ancient  saying,  intended 
to  express  the  following:  Why  do  we  humans  not  content  ouiselves  with  one  evil 
deed  that  Iws  been  done,  instead  of  rusiiing  on  in  evil,  and  avenge  evil  too? 
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la'man-agD-q  oqaitlakpiit.  niviagairi^-o-q 

This,  people  say,      is  what  they  said.      Niviagait,  it  is  said, 
sua'^rpa-: 
cried : 

"suva*  Suva-?" 

"What?  What?" 

oqaitlagumar)^"ilErmata : 

And  as  they  would  say  nothing: 

"kaporniavikpagit  oqaitlagit ;" 

"You  may  be  sure  I'll  slay  you,    say  it!" 

nutAFAro-q  oqaitlari^mat    inui^nik  uniiuk*- 

When  the  child,  it  is  said,    told  that  by  people  they 

agauuErat  oqautigalugo  qagpemur|*o'q 

had  been  capsized,  talking  of  it  in  the  festival  house,  it  is  said, 
isEriAitorpoq.  ivna^  jAqame  sauEra-nut 

he '  went  in,  it  is  said.  By  one  of  his  own  age  (at  his)  side 
iri^ip'oq,  iri^in-ame  oqaitlakpoq: 

he  sat  down,    and  as  he  sat  down    he  said : 

"tOTsaga  nutArqat  isErsiuk!" 

"My  ice  pick,    children,    bring  it  in!" 

nutArqar^-o-q  amErt'rArtut    pArLavut;  ise*'- 

Children,  it  is  said,     many  fought  to  get  out;  when 

maj'uk  agij'amik         tuksErpoq,  agialErpa*; 

they  brought  it  in,  a  whetstone  he  sent  for  and  sharpened  it; 
orqaminut  ipin-i°Ja  nalunaErtoqat-alErpa* ;  ipik- 

against  his  tongue  its  keenness  he  tried  now  and  then;  when 
siqmaq'O'q  ivna'^jAqan'e  oqArjigilErpa' : 

it  was  sharp,  people  say,    he  of  his  own  age    he  said  to: 
"tako'k  una    ipiksijunaluk !" 

"Look  here,    this    has  become  sharp!" 
sikornErLunigo'q  utorqaio'p  ipin'i^Ja' 

With  closed  eyes,  it  is  said,  the  old  man  its  sharpness 
nalunaErsoriArniAra"      orqaminut,  tArqamur|a  to'ra- 

when  he  was  feeling  against  his  tongue,  down  there  he  stabbed 
miuk   qa-blugo  taqublugo.  toqublArmar^- 

him,  down  in  his  throat,  and  killed  him.  W^hen  he  thus  was 
o'q  nutArqat  katari^mut  tafoqitlrA"'- 

dead,  it  is  said,  the  children  in  the  passage  1  tell  you,  they 
ruuArput.  tataqirLmatago'q  tuxu- 

huddled  together.  When  they  stuck  fast,  it  is  said,  with  the  ice 
mut     toqoralErpai ;  toqorArmata  ani- 

pick     he  began  to  kill  them;     when  they  were  killed    and  he 
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game  inuiii^oq  a'wErmik  qimukticijut, 

went  out    people,  it  is  said,    a  walrus,    came  dragging  with  dogs 

kiriulEretlutik  nibtArmata  pat'rialnr- 

one  after  the  other    when  they  came  in  sight,    he  began  to  go 

pai  tuxuminut       nauligArmne.  tikin  ami- 

towards  them    his  ice  pick    throwing.         when  he  came  up  with 

git        saniorqutArmgit  qimukticijut  kii|uk- 

them    he  went  round  about    those  that  were  dragging    and  when 

le  tumur|  Arame  to  t  laksin-Arpa- 

he  reached  the  rearmost  one     he  thrust     the  ice  pick  in  him 

kiaktekik  akorr^agut. 

the  shoulders  between. 

ta'nagoq  t.^jukamiuk  kiri^ornanik 

This  one,  it  is  said,  when  he  had  killed  from  behind 
ublAreqat-ATLugit  —  ar^atkunalogame  — 

running  down  on  the  others   —    for  he  was  a  great  shaman  — 
tuXArLugit  nui|upai. 
thrusting  them  down    he  exterminated  them. 

qitunrane  akEqajanuiArpai. 

His  children    he  revenged  thoroughly. 

Nakasuk. 

Strange  Stories. 

Women  without  men. 

It  is  said  that  once  upon  a  time  all  the  men  at  a  village  died,  and 
there  were  only  women  left.  These  women  learned  to  paddle  the  kayak 
and  to  shoot  with  the  bow  and  to  hunt  just  like  men.  In  that  way  they 
procured  food  and  they  did  not  starve.  But  they  missed  men  and  longed 
for  them.  .\t  last  they  married  each  other's  children,  little  boy  children, 
who  were  still  in  the  amaut.  And  then  the  strange  thing  happened 
thai  these  children,  with  whom  the  women  lay.  would  not  grow  up; 
they  grew  old  in  years  but  were  no  bigger  than  children,  though  their 
appearance  was  that  of  real  men,  with  beards.  There  were  nothing 
else  to  be  done  but  that  the  women  had  to  continue  carrying  their 
husbands  in  the  amaut,  for  they  would  not  walk  by  themselves  and 
cried  like  babies  when  they  had  a  desire  that  they  could  not  have 
fuUilled.  They  retained  the  habits  of  children  but  had  the  impulses 
of  adults.  And  so  it  sometimes  happened  that  one  of  these  little  men, 
who  let  themselves  be  carried  in  the  amaut,  would  cry  and  scream 
when  some  woman  or  other  came  into  the  house,  and  then  the  mother 
would  say: 
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"una  i)iunialiglArunArmicjainc  ArnArliAr.sui\minik  qialiglArpoq:  He 
wants  to  lie  with  his  woman,  this  little  one,  that  is  why  he  is  crying!" 

Once  two  men  came  on  a  visit  to  the  women's  village.  But  when 
the  women  saw  two  full-grown  men  they  became  quite  wild;  they 
fought  for  them,  and  they  were  so  violent  that  one  man  was  smothered, 
while  the  other  only  saved  his  life  by  threatening  them  with  his 
knife. 

That  is  all  we  know  of  the  women  who  had  to  carry  their  husbands 
in  the  amaut. 

Told  by 
Manelaq. 

nitldbjiiAr^uk. 
The  great  farter. 

nitlabJuArJuri'Dq  pEruJat  ,  ajugaulEr- 

The  great  farter,  it  is  said,  a  meat  cache  as  they  could  not 
mata  nilErquJaublune   akpiuJorsilErpaq.  Dqa'tlakpoq 

get  it  open    to  fart  at  it         was  called  upon.         Then  answered 
nitlabJuArJuk : 
the  great  farter: 

"nilEraluArubkit  nEqi°Jåt-auniår|-ir\mata !" 

"If  I  were  to  fart  on  it    the  meat  would  no  more  be  good  to  eat!" 

nilErquJaum-ArilErtaui|matagD-q  nilitlatlra-- 

But  as  they  kept  on  asking  him  to  fart  at  it  he  let  off  a 
luksin-Arpai,  po-ruse-'satirfo-q  ujAr- 

tremendous  fart  at  it  and  their  blubber  bags,  it  is  said,  which 
qamik  kas-ukaluArLugit  ajugaum-A- 

with  a  stone     after  having  been  hammered  on,     but  nevertheless 
rilErmata  —  qa-tlatlra-'luksin-Arput! 
could  not  be  got  loose  —      I  can  tell  you,  now  they  were  burst! 

qa-tlArmatagoq 

And  when  they  were  burst  loose  on  the  ground,  it  is  said 
neqainiAraluArmata  mamaitluale'mata 
and  they  were  to  be  used  for  food,     but  now  had  an  evil  smell, 
iksin'a'taivut.  qirimitlo-n-e-i^^'O'q 
they   were  simply  thrown  away.     Not  even  the  dogs,  it  is  said, 
nEriumar|-ik-ait  nilErsur^^nimut. 
would  eat  of  them    owing  to  the  smell  of  fart. 

Nakasuk. 


XV. 
Special  texts. 

Names  of  animals. 

With  the  assistance  of  Inugtuk  and  Nalungiaq  1  endeavoured  to 
make  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  animals  that  were  generally  known. 
Only  in  exceptional  cases  did  we  have  the  animals  themselves  at  hand, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  always  possible  for  me  to  translate  these 
names.  In  those  cases  where  the  Netsilik  name  was  the  same  as  that 
used  at  Coronation  Gulf  I  have  made  use  of  R.  Anderson's  English  and 
Latin  names  in  his  supplement  to  Stefansson's:  My  Life  with  the  Eski- 
mos. Some  have  been  identified  l)y  means  of  my  collections  of  spe- 
cimens and  with  the  kind  help  of  Messrs.  Hørring,  Degerbøl  and  Pfaff 
of  The  Zoological  Museum  at  Copenhagen.  Quite  a  number  of  them, 
especially  the  names  of  fishes,  have  been  quite  impossible  to  identify; 
but  I  have  included  the  Eskimo  names  in  case  they  should  chance  to 
be  of  some  guidance  to  a  zoological  who  might  visit  these  regions 
without  knowing  the  Eskimo  tongue. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  at  any  systematic  enumeration;  I  have 
in  all  cases  retained  the  order  in  which  they  were  communicated  to 
me  by  my  Eskimo  helpers.  Where  identification  from  the  Eskimo 
names  has  been  impossible  I  have  added  the  general  descriptions  that 
they  gave  me. 

Nor  does  the  list  make  any  pretence  of  being  complete.  For  instance, 
I  have  omitted  a  number  of  animals  whose  Netsilik  name  is  common 
to  all  Eskimos:  moose,  caribou,  musk  ox,  hare,  ground  squirrel,  lem- 
ming, polar  bear,  brown  bear,  wolf,  wolverine,  and  ermine;  all  these 
words  will  be  found  in  Eskimo  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

Aquatic  mammals. 

nacEq  —  Ringed  seal  (Phoca  foetida) 

qasigiAq  —  Harbour  seal  (Phoca  vitulina)  very  rare 

ukjuk  or  ukjuk  —  Bearded  seal  (Erignathus  barbatus) 
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The  following  were  also  known,  some  from  Bellot  Strait, 
others  only  by  hearsay: 
ArwEq  —  General  term  for  whale 
ATLuk  —  Killer  whale  (Orca  gladiator) 
kigutilik  —  Sperm  whale  (Physeter  macrocephalus) 
a'vEq  —  Walrus  (Trichechus  rosmarus) 
qinalugAq  —  White  whale  (Delphinopterus  leucas) 
to-ga-lik  —  Narwhal  (Monodon  monoceros) 

Birds. 

to'tlik  —  Great  Northern  Diver  (Colymbus  immer) 

tutlik  —  Black-billed  Plover  (Squatarola  squatarola) 

kaklulik,  plur.  kakluxit  —  Pacific  Loon  (Colymbus  arcticus  pacificus) 

qArJaoq  or  qArJaorpiArJuk  —  Red  throated  Loon  (Colymbus  stellatus) 

isuri'Arqoq  —  Pomarine  Jaeger  (Stercorarius  pomarhinus) 

isur^-Aq  or  isuq-A-rJuk  —  Long-tailed  Jaeger  (Stercorarius  longicaudus) 

iXArLEq  —  literally :  the  one  who  has  been  unlucky,  Parasitic  Jaeger 

(Stercorarius  parasiticus) 
nauja  or  naujarvak  —  Glaucous  Gull  (Larus  hyperboreus) 
quksiArJuk  or  qukhiArJuk  —  smaller  gull,  with  black  wing-tips 
EqixhagiAq  —  Sabine's  Gull  (Xema  sabini) 
imitqutailAq  —  Arctic  Tern.  (Sterna  paradisea  =  macrura) 
axiq  —  Long-tailed  Duck,  or  (Amer.)  Old-squaw  (Clangula  [Harelda] 

hyemalis) 

qiqalik  (the  male)  mitEq  (the  female)  —  King  Eider  (Somateria  spec- 
tabilis) 

amaulik  (the  male)  sorLortoq  (the  female)  —  Pacific  Eider  (Somateria 

mollissima  v-nigrum) 
kar|oq  —  Blue  Goose  (Chen  coerulescens) 
nErLivik  —  White-fronted  Goose  (Anser  albifrons  gambeli) 
uluagu'lik  —  Hutchins's  Goose  (Branta  canadensis  hutchinsi) 
qsrqaoq,  plur.  qErqaJ-at  —  Mallard  (Anas  boscas) 
akto  q  —  Canada  Goose  (Branta  canadensis  canadensis)? 
qukjuk  —  Whistling  Swan  (Cygnus  columbianus) 
tatiXAq  —  Little  Brown  Crane  (Grus  canadensis) 
kiksavik  —  Gyrfalcon  (Falco  rusticolus) 
kiksaviArJuk  —  Duck  Hawk  (Falco  peregrinus  analum) 
ka-joq  or  qir^novajoq  —  Rough-legged  Hawk  (Buteo  lagopus) 
kATA'rJuk  —  Roos's  Goose  (Chen  rossi) 
tuituaq  —  little  plover. 

nivilivilA-q  —  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  (Ereurates  pusillus) 
SATfrA-q  —  Purple  Sandpiper  Tringa  maritima 
talikfak  —  Ruddy  Turnstone  (Arenaria  interpres) 
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sikjAriAq  —  wading  bird,  resembles  tiiituAq,  but  somewhat  larger 
qo  knci  —  wading  bird,  like  tuituAq,  but  larger  and  having  red  sides 
aivEqiAq  —  wading  bird,  is  black  on  the  neck  below  the  beak, 

larger  than  tuituAq 
tutle  jujoci  —  wading  bird,  red  and  white  about  the  beak 
(lutlEquliAcj  —  Semipalmated  Plover  (Charadrius  semipalmatus) 
sEqinErtaJo  t  —  wading  bird,  smaller  than  talikfak;  plumage  shines 

like  bright  iron,  with  a  reddish  tinge 
(jErLe  jA-q  —  wading  bird,  rather  large  than  a  black-billed  plover, 

dark,  speckled  head 
tAquArtujo-q  —  wading  bird:  recalls  the  tuituAq,  but  larger,  long 

beak,  white  front;  cries:  tAquAq  —  tAquAq  —  tAquAq 

(provisions) 

niksaituArJuk  —  Rock  Ptarmigan  (Lagopus  rupestris) 

Aqighivik  —  Willow  Ptarmigan  (Lagopus  lagopus) 

naktoralik  —  Gray  Sea  Eagle  (Haliaetus  albicilla),  (Bald  Eagle  (H. 

leucocephalus)?) 
nipairiortAq  —  Short-eared  Owl  (Asio  flammens) 
ukpik  —  Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  nyctea) 

masilik  —  has  a  gill-like  pattern  on  its  neck,  has  the  same  kind 
of  neck  as  the  owl,  which  it  resembles,  but  is  much 
smaller 

qAqukluk  —  Fulmar  (Fulmarus  glacialis).  Is  only  known  up  from 
Bellot  Strait 

qupanuArpak  —  a  legendary  bird,  doubtless  an  eagle.  Can  lift  a 
caribou  calf 

tulugAq  —  Northern  Raven  (Corvus  corax  principalis) 
amauligA-rJuk  —  Snow  Bunting  (Plectrophenax  nivalis) 
nahauligA-rJuk  (the  male),  tigubluktoq  (the  female),  is  also  called 

suksugoq  —  Red  poll  (Acanthis  linaria  linaria) 
manuilitalik? 

kujaumErtA-q  —  Woodpecker? 

tuIuAruAq  —  Bank  Swallow  (Riparia  riparia  (Linnæus))? 
ipait  —  is  yellowish  between  the  wings,  is  something  like  a  red- 
throated  loon,  but  smaller.  Possibly  a  grebe  (Podicipes  sp.) 
piciulA-q  —  Black  Guillemot  (Cepphus  grylle) 

Fishes. 

pikuktaq  —  Tullibee  or  mongrel  Whitefish.  (Argyrosomus  tullibee. 

(Richardson)).  Is  caught  especially  in  the  large  Netsilik 
Lake;  is  fat,  and  said  to  have  large,  shiny  scales. 

Eqalukpik  —  Redspotted  trout  or  malma  (Salvelinus  malma  (Wal- 
baum)) 
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siilugpauvAq  —  Arctic  grayling  (Thymallus  signiCcr  (Richardson)) 
o  gA(i  —  possibly  the  same  as  the  Greenland  cod  (Microgadus  proxi- 
mus) 

ijito-q  or  ijito  q  —  Tomcod  (Microgadus  proximus) 
o  gavik  —  Arctic  codfish  (Boreogadus  saida) 

kapisilik  —  which  is  called  quliktalik  by  the  Utkuhikjalingmiut, 
is  a  trout  living  both  in  lakes  and  saltwater;  is  described 
as  resembling  a  herring 

ib-rAq  —  small  trout,  lives  only  in  lakes;  its  skin  is  like  that  ol' 
the  Eqalukpik{'s),  its  flesh  is  white,  and  it  lives  among 
stones;  is  scarcely  as  long  as  a  man's  foot 

iloq  or  ibrtoq  —  Great  lake  trout  (Salvelinus  namaycush  (Wal- 
baum));  lives  in  lakes  and  saltwater;  sometimes  grows  to 
about  1  metre  long;  its  skin  resembles  the  Eqalukpik's, 
but  is  darker;  is  caught  in  lakes  with  the  leister,  salmon 
harpoon  and  hook-spear 

sK'q  (plur.  se-t)  —  a  trout  seen  only  in  lakes;  has  white  flesh;  is 
sometimes  fairly  big,  4  —  5  kg,  and  is  very  fat  in  autumn 
(Stenodus  mackenzii)? 

ivitA'roq  —  a  trout,  living  in  lakes  and  saltwater;  very  reddish  skin 
but  W'hite  flest,  grows  to  about  half  a  metre  in  length, 
sometimes  rather  more;  not  particularly  fat.  Possibly  the 
same  as  Eqalukpik,  as  it  is  said  to  turn  red  through  not 
getting  out  to  the  sea. 

kanajoq  —  Sculpin  (Oncocottus  quadricornis) 

kakilijAq  —  nine-spine  stickleback  (Gasterosteus  pungitius) 

siorjukto'q  —  its  description  is:  o-k-atut  ilatqusilik  tArajormiutAq 
qArJorJamut  pijauvaktoq-o:  has  the  appearance  and  habits 
of  an  arctic  cod,  lives  in  saltwater,  is  caught  with  the 
hook  (Lota  maculosa.  (Le  Sæur)) 

tikta"lEq  —  Burbot  —  is  described  as  flat,  narrow,  like  a  flounder, 
with  continuous  fins;  lives  in  saltwater,  but  according  to 
the  Eskimos  is  also  found  in  some  large  lakes,  as  for 
instance  qikErtArto  q  on  Boothia  Peninsula,  and  tikta*lEr- 
to-q,  in  Back  River  above  Lake  F'ranklin 

kak-iviA"rto-q  —  Long-nosed  Sucker  (Cotostumus  (Forster))?  Lives 
only  in  lakes,  especially  Netsilik  Lake;  is  thick,  about 
half  a  metre  long,  very  scaly  (like  the  kapisilik),  small 
sucking  mouth,  no  teeth;  greasy  flesh 

natATnAq  —  the  same  name  is  used  in  Greenland  for  halibut.  Is 
known  from  QartortugssAq,  in  the  inner  part  of  Aimar- 
qutaq  in  Iluileq,  but  its  description  was  not  stated 

Eqalukjuanajuk  —  Sleeper  shark  (Somniosus  microcephalus  (Bloch)); 
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known  only  by  repute,  possibly  from  tbe  Aivilingmiut ; 
(or  instance  they  have  heard  of  "a  shark  that  broke  a 
cache  open" 

auna-lik  —  a  trout,  small  and  very  scaly,  resembles  the  kapisilik, 

lives  in  lakes  and  saltwater,  has  black  fins 
quksain-Aq  —  small  cuneiform  fish 

Invertebrates. 

kiq^uk  —  Sand-skipper  or  flea-lobster  (Gammarus  locusta  Lin.) 

kii|ukpak  —  large  shrimp 

u'^'ibq  —  mussel  (Mytilus  edulis  L.) 

siutEroq  —  Roaring  buckie  (Buccinum  undatum)  also  the  term  for 
any  snail 

mane-coq  —  Polyzoan  or  Bryozoa,  calcareous  deposit  of  parasites 

on  mussels  etc. 
nuatlrEq  —  Gople  or  jelly-fish  (medusa) 
qitquAq  —  Seaweed  (fucoidæ) 
Aqajiik  —  Seaweed  (laminariæ) 

Netsilik  words. 

agjAftaip-a-  claps  the  hands,  brings  the  hands  together  with  a  smack 

agiAq  a  sharpener,  a  file 

a/e  long  tailed  duck,  Greenlandic:  agi.K(j 

aijumiuArpoq  lyrical  expression:  is  envious  of 

a'qA-rvA-rJuit  mittens 

aivalErpoq  gets  into  altercation 

aivoq  goes  home 

ajaguktak  the  two  pillars  that  support  the  world 
ajATArpoq  makes  string  figures  ("cat's  cradle") 
ajArA-rutit  strings  for  making  figures  (a  game) 
akKqajai|UArpa"  avenges  him  thoroughly 
akpiutiva-  addresses  him 

akJalA  ruErpa-  ties  it  fast  so  that  it  cannot  roll  away 

akta^Erpa*  makes  it  properly  fast 

aktErivoq  carries  his  things  out  of  a  snow  hut 

aktuArtAq  a  very  large  seal.  A  parallel  to  the  Greenlandic:  a-kiituik 
akuitau^alErpoq  is  urged  to  reply  to  a  versed  lampoon 
akuniliktErtauvoq  is  detained  or  delayed  by  something 
alianAraluArpoq  peculiarly  enough  may  mean:  it  is  lovely,  it  is  joyful 

—  just  the  opposite  of  its  Greenlandic  meaning 
abrut  thin  inner  shoe  that  keeps  dampness  out  from  the  caribou- 
skin  stockings 
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aiTiA-ra  my  great-grandmother 
anaMiar^uAq  grandmother 

au'Eriva*  will  not  part  with  it,  keeps  tight  hold  of  it,  cannot  do 

without  it 
anErnErtiaglukpoq  has  a  fetid  breath 
an-ErjArtoq  a  miser,  a  mean  one 

arimA'lik  one  with  an  opening  at  the  fork  of  the  trousers  (to  pre- 
vent children  soiling  their  trousers  they  have  garments 
with  an  open  fork  until  they  reach  a  certain  age) 

ai^utik  utihtut  two  males  contesting  to  see  who  is  the  stronger, 
used  of  both  animals  and  man 

a-pta  again  (Greenlandic:  a"m-a) 

asaj-roq  sickness  (the  Greenlandic:  asErqoq  means  a  fracture) 
asia  another  one  than  the  present,  than  the  one  in  question 
atErAq  calf  (of  a  leg) 

atErtut  really:  those  that  go  down;  used  of  the  caribou's  migration 

from  the  interior  out  to  the  coasts  in  spring 
atqa'viga-  goes  down  to  it  or  him 
atlaUqivoq  the  weather  is  clear 

atlur[Ertaut  thong  stretched  out  for  athletic  exercises 
atune  or  atunit  different 

atunEralukput  they  live  scattered  about  in  different  places 
auksiut  magic  word  for  stopping  bleeding 

aumagjaktoq  one  who  becomes  warm  again  after  having  been  cold 
auvoq  faints,  gets  the  falling  sickness 

avakle-poq  lies  outermost,  really:  lies  without  having  anything  on 

the  outer  side  of  one 
aviuvoq  my  ears  are  ringing 
AqEr'lroq  lead  (metal)  (Greenlandic:  AqErLoq) 
Are-'kpa-  kicks  it  with  the  foot  (a  ball,  for  example) 
A*riak  the  part  between  the  shoulder-blades;  is  often  used  of  the 

outlet  of  a  river  into  sea  or  lake 
ArnAqat  male  cousin  (where  the  mothers  are  sisters) 
A'rpa*  not  a  separate  word,  is  added  as  a  suffix  to  a  word  or  after 

a  sentence  and  means:  says  of  it  that  it  is:  tuktunaluk 

uvfa-A  rpa*:  says  of  that  there,  that  it  is  a  caribou 
Arjasrat  gunpowder  (really:  that  which  is  like  ashes) 
ArvEq  a  larva 

e'uErit  percussion  caps 
EqitErnEq  pack-ice 
Erinalio't  magic  word 
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iakiik  no 

iblnre-k  two  Ihnl  never  speak  lo  each  other.  Theie  are  certain 
persons  wlio,  owing  to  being  named  after  the  same  dead 
person,  for  reHgious  reasons  never  must  speak  to  each 
other 

igtArikpoq  is  heavy 

iyf"uvAriatlArpoq  makes  a  wry  face 

ihivArpa-  (igalA-q)  tears  it  (a  gut-skin  window)  into  pieces 
iioTpa*  imitates  it 

iJupkArtip  a-  tears  it  down,  makes  it  fall  down 
ikajorpa-  helps  him  (Greenlandic :  ikiorpa  ) 
iklase'voq  bursts  into  laughter 
ikpiArJo'jAq  a  small  bag  of  salmon  skin 

ikpiArJuk  or  ikpiArJo  jA(|  sewing  bag:  a  small  bag  of  skin  con- 
taining pieces  of  skin  and  everything  for  sewing  and 
patching 

iksin-Arpa-  throws  it  away 

iksiix'ip'oq  it  is  warm 

ila-lai'janEq  lyrical  expression:  man  who  no  longer  makes  progress 
in  his  hunting,  i.  e.  one  who  is  getting  old 

ilama^orpoq  poetical  expression  for  having  great  endurance  when 
hunting  or  fishing;  (doubtless  reallj'  means:  ilamAruEr- 
poq:  is  unable  to  use  his  fist,  i.  e.:  do  his  utmost) 

iliitqusEq  habit 

ilEraga-  is  afraid  of  him,  takes  heed  of  him 
ilErasukpoq  is  afraid  of  one 
iluicja-  is  dissatisfied  with  it 
ilurLErtorpoq  strains  himself 

ilu^agiva-  is  mean  with  it;  (corresponds  to  the  Greenlandic:  iluatigiva*) 
iniArpinaluk  the  open  sea 
iniA-rpoq  swims  out  into  the  water 
imlArpåtlåkpoq  resounds  (echoes) 

inuktArto-q  a  great  man-killer,  one  who  has  murdered  many  people 
inuminEq  a  spectre,  a  ghost,  one  who  is  dead 

ir^ma  an  explanatory  expression  emphasizing  the  foregoing,  for 

instance:  nuliAra  ir^ma  my  wife,  yes,  it  was  she 
ir|umip-a-  loosens  it  (a  knot) 

ipEq  band,  trace,  line,  with  which  something  is  tied 
ipErpa-  ties  it 

ipiksila"'rpoq  it  cannot  be  sharpened  any  more 

isErpa-  takes  it  in;  (in  Greenlandic  the  word  means:  goes  in  to  him) 
isrup  a-  hides  from  him;  (corresponds  to  the  Greenlandic:  Erjup  a  ) 
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itqa-vDq  throws  away;  (corresponds  to  the  Greenlandic:  Erqaivoq) 
it'oq  grandfather 
ivArLErpoq  seeks  for 
iviktiik  or  iviktA-rJiiA(i  a  bee 

ivna"jA(|  a  semi-old  man  (really  means:  one  who  will  be  an  old 

man) 
ivnAq  an  old  man 
ivnArorpo(|  is  getting  old 

ivnip-oq  is  on  a  rock  shelf  without  being  able  to  get  down  again; 
(the  word  is  also  known  in  Greenland) 

kajumiktoq  fresh  breeze;  in  Greenlandic  the  word  means:  one  who 
delights  in  something,  one  with  "go"  in  him;  the  Green- 
landic word  for  wind:  anore,  is  known,  but  is  not  used 
much  among  the  Netsilik  Eskimos 

kalip-oq  the  cross  slats  of  the  sledge  are  dragging  because  the  snow 
is  deep 

kapsiga^jAq  a  skin  with  fat  on,  one  that  is  chewed  to  eat  the  fat 
from  it 

kasakpa-  hits  it;  is  especially  used  in  the  connection :  kasak-unan-isAra: 

I  will  hardly  be  able  to  hit  that! 
kasorpa*  meets  him,  crosses  his  path 

kataujAq  rainbow;  (really:  something  that  resembles  an  entrance 
passage) 

kakqiva-  meets  him  on  his  way 
kiuErsErpoq  is  in  the  birth-house 

kir^ukle-toq  one  who  has  no  one  behind  him,  the  rearmost 
kitik-ak  cleft  with  steep  walls 

kuki^jAq  material  (flint  or  bone)  for  arrows  heads 
kukikpiArpa'  crushes  it  (a  louse)  with  the  nail 

qa-blat'ra"lukpa"  sticks  something  down  his  throat 

qa'um-ArLukpoq  is  silly,  is  mad 

qa-jimari'icoq  a  fool 

qa-jiva"  understands  it,  discovers  it 

qakortar^uAq  sharp  white  stone,  limestone 

qakule  or  qakukiArLe  when,  I  wonder? 

qalErqiusErpa-  ties  it  securely  with  an  extra  lashing 

qalErsiut  an  extra  lashing-line,  used  for  lashing  something  parti- 
cularly firmly  on  to  the  sledge  load;  it  is  used  especially 
for  breakable  things  that  will  not  stand  being  lashed 
together  with  the  other  baggage 

qalu^tErpoq  is  being  gored 

qalu^'tivoq  gores 
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qari^nErpoq  it  is  snowing;  (in  Greenland  the  word  is  known,  but 
used  indiscriminately  with  others,  whereas  in  Thule  this 
word  is  used  exclusively) 

qaiYu'juErpoq  cannot  move  away  from  the  spot 

qavAq  the  white  downy  hair  on  seal  cubs 

qavfalErpoq  goes  up;  (in  Greenland  the  word  is  used  for  instance 

of  dough  that  is  rising), 
qar^-orpoq  lies  in  one  place,  remains  quiet;  (in  Greenland  the  word 

means:  is  drunk,  is  intoxicated) 
qAqavoq  display  fondness  for  affection 
qArjAriÆq  side-room  in  a  house 
qArJoq  a  cartridge;  (really:  an  arrow) 

qiksErqavagunArpoq  one  is  continuously  on  the  point  of  doing 
something;  poetical  expression  for:  in  some  situation  or 
another  cannot  fall  asleep. 

qimArosikpoq  lies  far  away,  is  remote 

qimArusErpoq  is  far  away 

qimEq  mountain  ridge 

qinuvoq  snarls  (a  dog) 

qir|mir|UAq  outermost  joint  of  the  finger  (the  name  comes  from 

the  game  with  seal  bones) 
qipagiva-  is  vexed  with,  is  unfriendly  towards  one 
qipEqati^jAq  female  bed-fellow;  (really:  one  with  whom  one  shares 

sleeping  rugs) 

qisuErpalA-rpoq  there  is  the  sound  of  claws  scratching  up  a  rock 

or  on  hard  ice 
qitip-oq  amuses  himself  with  athletics 
qitquAq  sea-weed  (Greenlandic:  qErquAq) 
qitlukpoq  takes  revenge,  especially:  blood  vengeance 
qitujuguErpoq  is  no  longer  loose-limbed  (from  hunger  or  sickness), 

recovers  strength 

qo'luk-iutip-oq  is  being  squeezed  to  death  between  two  pieces  of  ice 
qoquavoq  whistles,  makes  a  whistling  sound 

qublur|nEq  new  crack  in  the  ice  that  has  been  closed  up  by 
packing 

quinagiva-  feels  touchy  about  something,  especially  insects,  is  afraid 
of  it 

quksuklukpoq  be  startled 

quktErivoq  bursts,  cracks  with  a  report  (in  the  cold,  for  instance 

a  piece  of  ice) 
qur|-iArpa-  watches  it  as  an  onlooker 
qun^-iArpoq  watches  something  as  an  onlooker 
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(|U|)amiAri)jik  :in  englo  (really:  a  gif»anlic  small  bird  or  a  giant  snow- 
biinling). 

qir'fiorpoq  shed  tears  (corresponds  to  the  Greenlandic:  quhlilivDq). 

makitErnl  magic  word  uttered  in  the  morning,  morning  prayer 
makpErpa*   (ujarilk)  tears  it  (the  stone)  up  from  its  bed  in  the 
ground 

makpErJorpa-  throws  away  from  a  heap 
mak'ut'oq  a  youth,  a  young  man 
mauAq  bait 

mao'Jorpoq  goes  breathing-hole  hunting 
maso  a  root 

maksip'oq  raises  himself  up  on  his  elbows  when  lying  asleep  and 
is  suddenly  wakened;  is  also  used  of  a  sleeping  seal  that 
awakes  and  raises  itself  on  its  fore  flippers  (also  known 
in  Greenland). 

mAqa'Ja'lErpoq  remains  away  a  long  time 

mikliAqatiga  my  full  brother  or  sister 

miksimukpoq  moves  in  the  direction  of  one  (towards  one) 
miniEq  hind  leg  of  caribou,  bear  or  the  like 
mimilAqivoq  it's  drizzling 

miniA-qiatArpoq  leaves  a  wake  behind  it,  makes  waves 
miri'Erpoq  jumps  up 

nabbrsiorpoq  is  hunting  caribou  at  a  crossing  place 

na-gxi^ksErpoq  falls  down  like  one  dead 

na'mapiatlup-oq  still  has  some  of  his  sense  of  smell 

na'masuErpa'  deprive  him  of  the  sense  of  smell 

nakorpoq  is  strong;  (in  Greenland  nako'voq;  the  root  is  used  in 

Greenlandic  in  the  word  nakorsArpa-;  heals  him) 
nakorusErto-t  magic  word  that  cures  the  sick 
nanurio-^'kArpa"  playing  that  he  is  a  bear 
nai^Arpoq  stands  up  on  the  floor 
nari^Erpoq  stands  upright  like  a  pillar 

napivoq  especially:  the  backbone  of  an  animal  is  broken  so  that 

it  cannot  walk 
natqar|avoq  stops,  lies  still 
na'vikpoq  falls  out  of  something,  is  lost 
UErLortip-a-  breaks  its  back  near  the  head  (a  fish) 
nEruvkagautlatlra-lur|nArpoq  one  has  been  properly  fed 
nif^ralavoq  lies  on  his  back;   the  following  expression  must  be 

noticed:  make-'jai'lra-'lukpoq  nif^'ralabtlune :  he  lay  on 

his  back  and  could  not  get  up  again. 
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nii^iora  my  grandmother 
nii^uavoq  fails,  misses 

niuriaup  a  rubs  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  feet  on  some- 
thing (especially  greasy  skins,  which  are  cleaned  by 
putting  snow  on  them  and  rubbing  them  with  the  feet; 
Greenlandic:  niuArpa-) 

noqo'mio  one  from  the  land  of  the  crestfallen  (which  is  thought 
to  be  just  under  the  surface  of  the  earth;  women  who 
have  no  tattooing  go  there,  and  all  bad  hunters,  when 
they  are  dead) 

nuklugAq  sticking  game  (a  kind  of  ajagAq  game,  a  bone  with  holes 
in  it  being  suspended  in  a  snow  hut  by  a  cord  and  set 
swinging;  the  game  is  to  hit  the  holes  with  a  long 
slender  stick) 

nunatorLEq  manured  soil  with  sappy,  green  grass  (in  connection 
with  old  house  ruins) 

nutAraklo-tiblune  when  he  (i.  e.  I)  was  a  child;  they  always  speak  of 
themselves  in  the  third  person,  using  the  impersonal  form; 
the  same  usage  is  practised  in  all  similar  cases,  for  in- 
stance: tupErnik  ta-torqATLune  qain-Arpoq:  only  when  he 
saw  the  tents  did  he  go  there;  likewise  in  the  following 
examples  taken  at  random:  pErusilErtiblune  tuktunik 
piri^asunik  qaklErDrtautik'Lra-'naluk  aluArLune:  while  he 
was  caching  meat,  three  caribou  came  quite  close  to  him 
(siniktiblune  autlArtoq);  while  he  lay  asleep  he  (another) 
went  hunting 

nutiblEq  trout  that  never  go  down  into  salt  water 

.  .  .  .  r]^UArpoq  playing  that  ....  to  rniq  uArpoq :  playing  that  we 
are  conjuring  up  spirits. 

O'gAq  arctic  cod 

o  gArsiut  magic  word  that  helps  one  to  catch  arctic  cod 
o-nait"Dra-luk  it  is  cold 

orunit  ptarmigan  entrails,  especially  the  gut 
oqamaklukpoq  starts  to  speak 
oqArasaut  a  tale 
oqArasakpoq  recounts  tales 

pakiniktorfik  hand-grip  on  a  kayak  paddle;  it  is  told  that  in  olden 
times  the  paddles  were  furnished  with  holes  in  the 
middle  for  the  hands  to  grip  firmly 

pamnrpoq  becomes  full-grown,  can  look  after  himself 
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pana-'voq  will  not  part  with  it,  is  mean  with  regard  lo  il 
paiiAq  large  knife  with  a  wide  blade 
pa-rj^-a  from  up  there,  Greenlandic:  pavai^a 
pa'lreArpa-  goes  to  meet  him 

pa-'to-'Jat  trout  that  are  squeezed  to  death  when  the  ice  becomes 
thick  and  reaches  the  bottom ;  when  the  ice  melts  they 
come  to  the  surface  and  are  then  collected 

pAri.avut  they  fight  to  get  first,  contest 

pArnap-oq  makes  ready  to  a  start  (on  a  journey) 

pEqatijArpoq  receives  a  share  of  meat  and  blubber  of  an  aquatic 
mammal  that  has  been  caught 

pEqut  a  thing  one  does  not  actually  need  but  is  pleased  to  have, 
a  "luxury" 

pErsilAqivoq  the  snow  is  drifting;  in  Greenlandic:  pnrsErpoq 
pibse'  dried  salmon 

pi'jagro'rpa"  poetic  expression  for  backbiting ;  literally  means  pro- 
bably :  deprives  him  of  something  unjustly 
piuEq  outer  kamiks  of  caribou  skin 

pir|-ilait-Aq  something  one  has  never  had;  in  this  case  the  use  of 

the  twofold  denial  is  remarkable 
pitlrA'q  plaited  sinew  thread;  Greenlandic:  pEri.A-q 
puatlrit  snow  shovel 

puin'ArLualErpoq  it  is  so  hot  that  the  water  runs  off  one 

sa-gAra*  uses,  uses  to  aid  himself;  real  meaning:  has  it  before  him 
saxwij'vakpoq  poetic  expression  of  a  song  the  words  of  which  one 

cannot  recollect 
sak-uArpa*  stab  at  one  (with  a  long-handled  knife  or  lance) 
sala"v3q  is  good  (with  a  reservation;  really:  is  not  spiteful) 
sanasilik  one  who  has  someone  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work  for 

him,  especially  of  the  women's  sewing 
sanik  refuse  or  other  dirt  from  a  house.  In  Greenlandic  the  word 

means:  sweepings 
satErnArpoq  is  something  to  be  thankful  for 

sa-vikpoq  puts  off  from  shore;  in  Greenlandic  the  word  means: 
drifts  away 

SAttArJulErpoq  makes  himself  ready  to  start;  may  sometimes  mean 
as  in  Greenland:  puts  on  his  clothes.  In  Thule,  however, 
only  the  former  meaning  is  known 

sErqorsiksut  a  gun,  a  rifle 

siksA-q  a  tray  for  serving  food  and  eating  from;  nearly  corresponds 

to  the  Greenlandic:  po'gutAq:  plate 
sikusA'q  newly  laid  ice,  just  formed 
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sikusA  rpoq  fresh  winter-ice  is  forming 

silalukpoq  it  is  raining;  in  Greenlandic  the  word  means:  it  is  bad 
weatlier 

silaklit  those  who  Hve  in  another  house  at  the  same  settlement, 

fellow-villagers 
silat"iava"lErpoq  it  will  be  fine  weather 

simiktArpoq  sleeps  as  a  guest  with  his  clothes  on,  lies  down  to 

sleep  with  his  clothes  on 
sir^aivoq  is  pregnant 

sir^ip-a  dragging  the  legs  (from  a  boat  or  a  sledge,  etc.  when  trying 
to  hold  fast) 

so"ble  whose  is  it?  Used  in  certain  connections  where  otherwise 
one  would  expect  kia,  for  instance:  soble  pia  una,  so'ble 
savia  una:  whose  thing  is  it?  Whose  knife  is  this? 

soiqilErpa-  will  be  as  big  as  he;  probably  corresponds  to  the  Green- 
landic: sDqatigilErpa- :  will  be  the  same  as  something  or 
other 

S3quta'r]^'icutluk  something  that  is  worth  nothing;  much  used  gene- 
rally in  abuse  of  dogs  or  children  especially  in  the 
following  connection:  soquta'r[-icutluk  tusArniAriatArane 
akpiuksa"gune:  you  worthless  wretch  —  you  will  never 
hear  when  people  speak  to  you! 

sororsErtEq  tormentor 

soruJ-Eriva-  starves  him 

suaktorpa-  shouts  commandingly  to  him  to  do  this  or  that 
suaktorpoq  scolds 

.  .  .  .  subluk  a  very  reduced  termination,  for  instance  inubsubluk, 
silabsubluk,  uvar^absubluk:  a  poor,  miserable  being,  ter- 
I'ible  weather,  poor  me! 

suilA-q  something  where  there  is  nothing 

suk-aipoq  is  slow,  especially  as  a  kayak-man 

sukArsArpoq  toils  at  it  (a  sledge  dog) 

sukput  a  gun  (really:  a  blower) 

suliArpoq  is  out  after  something  (hunting) 

sunasuArpoq  is  hunting  for  something 

sunakiAq  ta'na  he  it  is  (really:  who  is  that?) 

sur|matlikiAq  yet  1  wonder  why?,  whatever  can  be  the  matter, 

since  .... 
sutikho-jATtut  it  is  just  as  far 

taklErpa-  takes  it  witii  him;  covers  the  meaning  of  the  (ireenlandic : 
någsArpa-,  which  by  the  Netsilingmiut  is  only  used  in 
the  meaning:  takes  it  with  him  as  a  loan 
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taksilAqivoq  it  is  fog 

takut)tAq  lyrical  expression:  a  man  one  sings  lampoons  about 
takiijumatuvocj  is  eager  —  or  has  a  great  desire  —  to  see  something 
tamualip-a  gives  him  something  to  eat 

tapqiisimaktlra-javoq  is  like  a  bright  lamp  with  large  wicks;  poetical 

expression  for  being  something  prominent  at  hunting  or 

other  exercise,  be  "a  brilliant  person" 
tapqusimA'rpoq  keeps  the  lamps  burning  well  with  a  long  moss 

wick  —  a  sign  that  one  has  blubber  enough  and  need 

not  economise 
ta"tuguErpa-  blinds  him,  deprives  him  of  sight 
ta"tup"a-  catches  sight  of  it 

ta"jAq  a  shadow-like  one,  i.  e.  a  being  (shaman  language) 
taksuajut  really:  they  who  spread  fog;  used  of  caribou  wanderings 
in  autumn  from  the  coast  to  the  interior;  they  then 
collect  in  large  herds,  and  their  breath  floats  like  steam 
over  the  place 

tat'Erpoq  holds  on  to  a  strap  (to  keep  a  firm  hold  when  doing 

exercises  on  outstretched  thongs) 
tAqauArpoq  is  tiring 
tAqavDq  is  tired 
tArpAq  nostrils 

tixanajuk  an  old  bull-seal;  (a  parallel  to  the  Greenlandic:  tixak) 
titqatArpoq  flies  away  with  the  wind;  Greenlandic:  tErqatArpoq 
.  .  .  .  tlatlra-'lukpoq  termination  emphasizing  the  effect  of  a  word, 

but  cannot  be  rendered  in  any  definite  way 
.  .  .  .  tlranalukpoq  termination  that  strengthens  the  expression,  but 

cannot  be  rendered  in  any  definite  way. 
to-gle-vDq  leaves  footprints 

to'nrap  piva-  really:  an  evil  spirit  besets  him,  i.  e.  he  becomes  ill 
toqusErpoq  pretends  that  he  is  dead 

toTsagAq  oldfashioned  ice  pick  of  horn;  the  same  as  to-q 

tuaitUq  no  hunters  (are  out) 

tua-pituArJuAra  my  one  help  in  life 

tuat'unaluk  the  narrow  one,  the  slender  one 

tUAq  a  hunter,  a  provider 

tuA-rqat  a  hunting  companion 

tujortuArpa-  gives  one  something  as  a  present 

tukErpa-  kicks  it 

tuksErpoq  sends  for 

tuksErJorpa-   challenges   him   to   something,   requests   him  to  do 

something,  wants  one  to  do  something  for  him 
tuktuilAra'luk  region  devoid  of  caribou 
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tubrsimajoq  really:  one  that  has  been  gored;  used  as  a  poetic 
expression  for  a  man  who  has  reached  such  an  age 
that  he  no  longer  makes  progress,  on  the  contrary  is 
degenerating  in  all  kinds  of  athletics 

tumar^anArpoq  is  tiring 

tupERat  breathing-hole  hunters  (only  used  in  plural) 
tuJ-Arpa-  walk  in  one's  tracks 
tutqit  plural  of  tupEq  —  tents 

.  .  .  .  ciavak  termination  meaning  pretty,  nice,  good:  inuciavak:  a 

good  person;  ikluciavak:  a  nice  house 
ublasivoq  runs 

ublimalait  ublo  voq  he  is  not  staying 

ugniArpoq  the  stitches  in  the  sole  are  coming  loose;  in  Green- 

landic:  uri'uJ-A  rpoq 
ugniArtat  the  crimping  at  the  front  and  back  of  a  kamik  sole; 

Greenlandic:  ur^utit 
ujaktilErpoq  approaches  something  (a  slope,  an  abyss)  to  look  out 

over  it 

ujukpa*  ta'na  it  is  a  confounded  nuisance;  also  used  in  contracted 
form:  ujukpA-q 

uk'UAq  door  block  (block  of  snow  with  which  the  doorway  of  the 

snow  hut  is  closed  at  night), 
ulapqivoq  plays 
unataivoq  kills 
imatArpa*  kills  him 

unavoq  wags;  barks  at  game  and  keeps  it  in  the  same  place 
ur^OTpoq  a  beater  in  a  caribou  hunt 
upabrpDq  quickly  makes  ready  for  something 

usuluArijAq  really:  one  who  is  teased  for  having  a  weak  penis; 

poetic  expression  for  one  who  is  one's  fellow  in  the 

song  contests 
usur^nArJuAq  stickleback 
uteiorAq  a  small  seal 

u^im-aktDq  one  who  has  fainted  and  is  talking  in  delirium 
uvivitujoq  a  mean  one,  a  miser. 

Names  of  the  Moons. 

nacialErwik  the  moon-time  when  one  can  catch  the  young  of  the 

fjord  seal.  Corresponds  to  May. 
qavasfik  the  moon-time  in  which  the  white  "downy  hair"  of  the 

young  seals  falls  off.  Corresponds  to  June. 
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icavik  the  moon-tinie  in  which  birds  moult  so  they  cannot  fly. 
Corresponds  to  July. 

piArale-t  icaviiit  the  moon-time  when  birds  with  young  moult.  Their 
moulting  time  is  later  than  that  of  the  others.  Cor- 
responds to  the  end  of  July. 

amEraErfik  the  moon-time  in  which  the  velvet  on  the  horns  of 
the  caribou  falls  off,  especially  the  full-grown  bulls. 
Corresponds  to  the  beginning  of  August. 

tEritorqat  amEraErfiat  falls  at  a  rather  later  point  of  time.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  younger  caribou  shed  the  velvet  of 
their  horns.  The  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Aquiorwik  the  moon-time  when  one  can  begin  with  the  sledge 
overland,  when  the  ice  forms  on  lakes,  to  fetch  meat 
home  from  the  caches.  Corresponds  to  the  beginning  of 
October. 

SEqir];'ilo"t  the  moon-time   when  the   sun    disappears   below  the 

horizon.  Corresponds  to  November. 
kapisrAq  the  dark  time,  in  Greenlandic  kapErLak.  Corresponds  to 

December  and  the  beginning  of  January. 
SEqin-aut  the  moon-time  in  which  the  sun  reappears.  Corresponds 

to  January. 

ikiArpArwik  the  moon-time  in  which  the  sun  rises  higher  in  the 

sky.  Corresponds  to  February, 
avur^nivik  the  moon-time  in  which  the  seals  miscarry.  Corresponds 

to  March  and  partly  to  April. 
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I. 

Travelling  to  Back  River. 

Among  the  Uthutiikjalingmiut  there  is  an  ancient  tradition  that 
once  in  days  gone  by  white  men  came  in  a  boat  down  the  Kunajuk: 
Back  River.  They  were  the  first  white  men  that  had  ever  been  seen, 
friendly  and  good  people,  who  bought  trout  for  rare  treasures  such 
as  knives  and  fish  hooks.  They  were  remarkable,  smiling  men,  who 
walked  about  with  lumps  of  wood  in  their  mouths  emitting  smoke; 
they  spoke  in  a  tongue  that  nobody  understood  Their  stay  at  Itivnår- 
ssuk  was  only  a  brief  one,  then  they  carried  their  boat  inland  behind 
the  rapid  and  rowed  away  down  over  Taherjuaq:  Lake  Franklin.  But 
they  came  back  again  shortly  afterwards.  This  time  they  came  up  the 
river  and  were  in  a  great  hurry,  and  people  were  afraid  of  them,  for 
it  had  been  heard  tell  that  one  had  to  be  cautious  of  white  men  who 
retraced  their  steps;  they  were  dangerous  and  easily  angered.  In  those 
times  there  were  wise  shamans  among  the  folks,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
spoke  a  magic  verse  that  was  intended  to  charm  the  white  men  away, 
far  away;  and  a  wind  rose,  blowing  in  the  very  direction  they  were  to 
go,  and  the  people  saw  them  hoist  a  big  white  skin  in  the  middle  of 
the  boat;  then  the  boat  went  quickly  and  was  soon  gone  in  the  fresh 
breeze. 

They  say  that  that  old  magic  song  had  enormous  power,  and  it  is 
because  of  it  that  no  white  trader  has  yet  settled  down  among  the 
Utkuhikjalingmiut. 

This  tradition  conforms  well  with  reality,  in  so  far  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  delta  region  round  about  Back  River,  and  in  fact  all  their 
kinsmen  further  inland,  were  among  the  least  known  of  all  Eskimos. 
They  live  more  remotely  than  any,  and  getting  to  them  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.  The  river  route  from  the  great  lakes  downstream  is 
not  tempting  to  a  trader,  for  its  course  is  so  uneven  and  bestrewn  with 
rapids.  From  the  sea  side  the  road  is  just  as  laborious,  for  from  the 
west  or  the  east  one  has  to  traverse  the  most  inhospitable  part  of  the 
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Northwest  Passage  to  get  to  the  f  jord  itself,  which,  ahnost  from  where 
Simpson  Strait  runs  up  to  Back  River,  is  covered  with  ice  so  long  that 
navigation  is  only  possible  during  a  very  brief  period  in  late  summer. 
In  addition,  the  whole  of  this  enormous  delta  area  is  so  shallow  that 
no  boat  could  put  in  to  land.  Consequently  no  trader  has  ever  sojourned 
there,  nor  has  the  population  ever  been  described.  Their  whole  con- 
nection with  arctic  expeditions  is  confined  to  Bach's  visit  in  1833,  a 
stay  of  a  few  hours  only  and  producing  no  ethnographic  results,  be- 
cause none  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  understood  Eskimo. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  1855,  when  James  Anderson  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  keeping  to  Bach's  route,  touched  at  the  same  village  of 
Itivnårssuk  on  his  way  down  to  Montreal  Island  in  search  of  news 
of  the  Franklin  Expedition.  And  finally  there  was  Sclnvatka,  who  in 
1879  passed  a  village  on  Hayes  River  on  his  way  to  King  William 
Land  —  likewise  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  new  light  over  the  fate 
of  the  Franklin  men.  None  of  these  journeys  had  done  more  than 
simply  establish  the  fact  that  a  remarkable  people  lived  there,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  I  was  impatient  to  find  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  them. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May  I  said  goodbye  to  my  Greenland  com- 
panion Qavigarssuaq,  who  then  with  the  Netsilik  Usiigleq  drove  to 
Kent  Peninsula  with  all  our  collections.  The  intention  was  that  in  about 
a  month's  time  we  were  to  meet  again  on  the  west  coast  of  King  Wil- 
liam Land  looking  over  Simpson  Strait  at  the  settlement  of  Malerua- 
lik,  where  most  of  the  Eskimos  of  the  region  would  by  that  time  be 
gathered,  to  start  inland  from  there  for  the  trout  fishing  and  caribou 
hunting. 

I  myself  was  to  travel  in  company  with  Arnaruliinguaq  and  a  Net- 
silik family  Inutuk  and  his  wife  Nalungiaq  and  her  two  half-grown 
sons,  who  were  also  going  to  Lake  Franklin  to  try  replenish  their 
store  of  powder  and  shot  by  bartering  sealskins  and  blubber  with  the 
inland  Eskimos. 

Inutuk  was  a  first-class  hunter  but,  like  all  Netsiliks,  a  very  poor 
dog  driver.  Later,  when  I  got  to  know  him  better,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  faithful  hunting  comrades  I  have  ever  been  out  with. 

I  had  been  told  that  the  nearest  Utkuhikjalingmiut  lived  at  Itiv- 
nårssuk by  Lake  Franklin,  the  same  place  where  they  had  been  met 
with  both  in  1883  and  1855.  From  the  snow-hut  camp  southwest  of 
Shepherd  Bay,  where  I  was  then  living,  the  distance  was  about  250 
kilometres  and  easily  traversed  on  the  fine  spring  snow,  over  which 
the  sledge  ran  of  itself  if  only  the  dogs  gave  a  jerk  at  the  traces  now 
and  then.  Every  time  we  encamped  we  saw  herds  of  caribou  like  a 
great  stream  of  live  food  moving  northwards,  ever  northwards,  peace- 
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fully  nibbling,  revelling  in  the  coolness  of  the  open  plains,  while  out  on 
the  ice  were  seals  indolently  basking  in  the  sun. 

The  Eskimos  reckon  that  Utkuhikjalik  Fjord  begins  at  Point  Ogle, 
which  they  call  Siorartoq.  From  there  it  runs  150  kni/in  a  southerly 
direction,  its  width  varying  between  about  25  and  40  kilometres. 
Despite  the  short  distance,  the  west  coast  is  always  in  sight,  consisting 
of  low  plains  which,  as  long  as  they  are  covered  with  snow,  are  quite 
indistinguishable  from  the  ice.  Along  the  east  coast,  however,  the  eye 
finds  rest  here  and  there  on  splendid  heights  which  form  a  welcome 
break  in  the  wearisome  monotony.  Farthest  out  stands  (^ape  Britannia, 
the  Ki'ngak  (the  two  mountains)  of  the  Eskimos:  a  mountain  rising  to 
what  is  an  imposing  height  in  these  regions,  75 — 100  metres;  it  is  a 
favourite  summer  haunt  of  the  Netsilingmiut  and  consequently  covered 
with  tent  rings,  old  and  new.  There  we  saw  quite  an  astonishing 
number  of  cairns  that  have  been  built  in  the  old  days  by  the  Tunrit 
for  their  caribou  drives,  a  kind  of  "scare-crow",  many  of  which  were 
beautiful  and  quite  monumental  in  form.  Further  up  the  fjord  lay 
Cape  Barclay,  the  Eskimo  Isussat:  the  place  where  the  coast  seems 
to  end;  and  in  the  innermost  reaches  X'ictoria  Headland,  to  which 
Captain  Back,  the  bold  discoverer  of  the  river  that  bears  his  name 
and  the  fjord  with  its  surrounding  country,  on  his  wonderful  boat 
journey  from  Artillery  Lake  with  his  ten  men  glided  down  more  than 
700  kilometres  in  the  course  of  a  month,  an  amazing  achievement  con- 
sidering that  the  river  according  to  his  statement  had  no  fewer  than 
83  rapids. 

At  the  head  of  the  fjord  in  the  vicinity  of  the  delta  it  is  difticult 
to  see  where  the  river  ends  and  where  the  fjord  begins.  The  Eskimos 
say  the  end  is  at  Gage  Point,  and  call  the  great  broads  of  Elliot  Bay 
Tarajiinuaq;  the  little  salt  sea.  There  they  used  to  begin  their  breathing- 
hole  hunting  in  winter,  after  having  spent  summer  and  autumn  hunt- 
ing the  caribou  and  musk  ox  round  about  Hayes  River,  which  runs 
out  with  Back  River  into  the  low,  clayey  outlet  basin. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  islands  dottet  about  the  inner  part  of 
the  fjord;  the  largest  of  them  is  Montreal  Island,  a  gneiss  formation 
like  all  the  rest,  with  fertile  valleys  that  were  alive  with  caribou  and 
hares.  It  is  held  that  the  advance  guard  of  the  Franklin  men  reached 
this  island  before  they,  too,  succumbed  to  inexorable  fate.  Further 
in  lies  King  Island,  the  Eskimo  Umanaq,  with  a  low  heart-shaped  hill 
on  the  west  point,  hence  the  name.  Here  too,  as  at  every  place  where 
we  went  ashore,  were  numbers  of  old  tent  rings  and  meat  caches; 
curiously  enough  we  also  found  a  year-old  depot  of  musk  ox,  with 
fat  and  meat. 

When  about  to  leave  we  were  visited  by  a  wolverine,  the  most 
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hated  of  all  beasts  because  it  destroys  so  many  hunters'  depots.  In  a 
fit  of  foolhardiness  this  otherwise  cunning  and  cautious  animal  vent- 
ured within  range  and  was  at  once  incorporated  in  our  zoological 
collection. 

When  we  reached  the  delfa  we  drove  several  kilometres  on  the 
flat  land  before  discovering  that  we  had  left  the  ice.  Then  suddenly 
we  met  spring  in  the  form  of  an  abrupt  change  from  good  going  on 
firm  snow  to  bottomless  mud  on  land.  The  river,  towards  which  we 
then  made  our  way,  had  surface  water  that  reached  half  way  up  to  our 
knees  at  some  places,  but  below  it  the  ice  was  firm  and  safe.  We 
followed  the  east  bank  upriver,  sometimes  through  stony  narrows, 
where  boulders  reared  through  the  ice,  sometimes  over  broads  several 
kilometres  in  extent,  until  at  length  we  reached  Taherjuaq,  which  is 
the  name  by  which  the  Eskimos  call  Lake  Franklin.  There  it  was 
quite  summerlike,  the  land  along  by  the  banks  being  bare  of  snow. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  May  that  our  dogs 
suddenly  scented  human  dwellings.  We  went  off  at  high  speed  round 
a  steep  naze  and  then  found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  camp  of  nine 
tents.  We  were  given  a  most  dignified  reception  and,  although  we  took 
them  quite  by  surprise,  there  was  none  of  the  howling  and  shouting 
with  which  Eskimos  always  receive  visitors.  They  had  seen  at  once 
from  our  sledges  and  clothing,  and  the  style  of  our  dog-span,  that  we 
were  strangers  who  must  have  come  from  a  long  way  off,  and  so  stood 
waiting  to  see  what  we  would  do.  Who  were  we?  What  did  we  want? 
Where  did  we  come  from?  All  the  men  came  down  to  us,  not  at  a  run 
like  people  who  are  curious,  but  slowly  and  reservedly;  tall;  well- 
grown,  well-dressed  men  who  with  their  grave,  almost  solemn  faces 
looked  more  like  Indians  than  Eskimos. 

I  told  them  whom  I  was  and  what  was  my  mission,  and  was  im- 
mediately understood.  Their  dialect  was  not  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Netsilingmiut  and  gave  rise  to  no  difficulty,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  their  behaviour  was  more  natural  and  they  began  to  help  us 
pitch  our  tent,  tie  the  dogs  up  and  put  our  gear  in  order. 

A  young  man,  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  a  head  higher  than  all 
the  others,  was  at  first  the  one  who  acted  spokesman  for  his  fellow- 
villagers.  And  he  did  so  with  the  dignity  of  a  chieftain. 

As  soon  as  the  arrival  formalities  were  over  and  they  understood 
that  we  were  friends,  he  informed  me  that  four  big  salmon  caches, 
deposited  last  summer,  had  just  been  opened,  and  that  I  had  only  to 
let  my  dogs  loose  when  they  were  to  be  fed.  The  caches  represented 
a  surplus  from  the  winter  stores  and  were  now  at  the  disposal  of  all 
and  everybody. 

When  our  tent  was  up  he.  came  again  to  me  and  asked  my  name. 
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Ile  himself  was  called  Unaimitaoq:  the  warmer.  The  introduction  pro- 
ceeded under  due  observance  of  the  dignity  lhat  the  villagers  had  dis- 
played from  the  very  moment  of  our  arrival,  and  with  his  eyes  stead- 
fastly llxed  on  mine  he  questioned  me: 

"Tell  me.  are  you  a  white  man  of  the  kind  who  forbid  Eskimos  to 
come  into  their  tents?" 

I  answered  that  while  there  it  was  my  object  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  that  anyone  who  would 
visit  me  in  my  tent  was  welcome. 

When  a  pleased  murmur  greeted  this  statement,  1  added  that  all 
my  possessions  and  means  of  payment  would  be  lying  freely  exposed 
in  the  tent,  because  1  took  it  for  granted  that  there  were  no  thieves 
at  the  village.  This  time,  however,  it  was  not  Unaimitaoq,  but  the 
oldest  man  in  the  tribe,  Ikinilik:  the  tlame-bitten  one,  who  gave  me 
the  proud  answer: 

"Among  us  it  is  only  the  dogs  that  steal." 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  day  1  devoted  myself  exclusively  to 
making  the  acquaintance  of  my  neighbours,  who  had  at  once  im- 
pressed me  favourably;  it  is  always  refreshing  to  be  among  clean 
people,  clean  right  down  to  feet  and  hands.  The  Netsiliks,  whom  I 
had  just  left,  had  a  thick  layer  of  indescribable  tilth  and  fat  on  thigh, 
shin,  feet  and  face,  not  to  speak  of  ears,  throat  and  neck.  Naturally, 
that  was  because  they  were  at  the  height  of  the  spring  hunting  and 
were  in  constant  contact  with  bloody  meat  and  blubber,  without  ever 
making  an  attempt  to  wash  themselves  clean  after  flensing  or  after 
a  meal. 

Another  thing  that  struck  me  was,  that  while  the  Netsiliks  at  first 
had  with  difficulty  understood  formulated  questions  and  answered 
them,  these  inland  dwellers  were  quick  of  perception,  replied  intelli- 
gently, and  vied  with  each  other  in  giving  me  the  information  I 
wanted. 

The  Utkuhikjalingmiut  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  white  men  and 
white  men's  habits,  but  it  was  so  far  to  the  nearest  trading  post  that, 
with  their  method  of  travelling,  it  often  took  them  about  six  months 
to  get  there  and  back.  Only  the  young  men  made  these  trading  jour- 
neys, and  therefore  none  of  the  older  men  and  women  of  the  tribe 
had  seen  white  men. 

With  the  river  breaking  up  as  it  was,  no  lengthy  stay  was  possible 
if  I  wished  to  be  sure  of  being  able  to  return  to  my  original  route.  My 
plan  was  to  spend  the  summer  on  King  William  Land,  partly  because 
it  was  there  I  was  to  meet  Qavigarssuaq,  and  partly  because  I  was 
hoping  to  get  some  seals  in  Simpson  Strait,  as  without  seals  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  me  to  obtain  food  sufficient  for  all  my  dogs.  At 
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Back  River  there  were  trout  in  plenty;  all  the  same,  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  enough  of  them  all  through  the  summer,  for  the  trout  season 
only  lasts  a  month,  and  then  summer  would  come  when  we  would 
have  to  be  content  with  chance  kills  of  caribou,  usually  in  singles;  the 
great  trek  would  not  come  until  late  autumn.  If  I  wanted  to  travel 
back  on  the  last  of  the  ice  I  could  only  stay  here  eight  days  or  so,  for 
the  river  would  soon  break  up  and  bar  my  way.  The  country  was  al- 
ready bare  of  snow,  so  that  driving  dog  and  sledge  was  out  of  the 
question,  Consequently  I  would  have  to  hurry. 

Sketching  the  ethnography  of  these  people,  however,  was  not  easy 
to  do  in  haste,  especially  having  regard  to  the  necessity  of  my  not 
tiring  them  with  my  thirst  for  knowledge,  for  then  the  answers  they 
gave  were  of  little  value.  It  was  also  a  hindrance  to  me  that  they  had 
never  been  used  to  strangers,  the  result  being  that  all  too  frequently 
they  took  it  for  granted  that  everything  I  enquired  about  was  old  news, 
which  did  not  always  require  an  exhaustive  and  detailed  answer. 

In  addition,  there  were  trifling  things  that  distracted  their  attention 
and  caused  interruption;  my  very  diary  made  them  want  to  ask  quest- 
ions, for  they  had  never  seen  anyone  make  use  of  a  written  language. 
They  were  enthusiastic  over  all  the  fine  white  leaves,  and  asked  if 
they  were  made  from  white  fox  skins;  and  when  I  wrote  and  then 
exactly  repeated  their  words,  they  laughed  aloud  at  the  book's  good 
memory.  Things  of  that  sort  caused  many  a  break,  and  my  work  was 
therefore  delayed  by  too  much  liveliness  and  fondness  for  larks. 

Here,  as  always,  I  had  first  of  all  to  gain  their  confidence.  I  told 
them  of  the  white  men  and  their  country,  in  order  to  make  them 
understand  that  the  great  difference  in  life,  habits  and  customs,  in 
occupations  and  religion  was  the  cause  of  my  many  questions.  To 
make  them  easy  in  their  minds  and  trustful  I  had  also  to  render  an 
account  of  the  different  lands  and  villages  of  their  many  Eskimo 
kinsmen.  1  sang  East  Greenlandic  versed  lampoons  to  them.  West 
Greenlandic  drum  songs,  and  rounded  up  the  day  by  relating  old 
Eskimo  myths  and  legends. 

In  the  evening  I  gathered  the  whole  population  in  my  tent  and 
sang  Danish  songs  to  them.  They  were  filled  with  wonder  at  the  way 
we  sang,  it  was  so  different  from  their  own,  and  our  words,  which 
did  not  resemble  their  songs  at  all.  So  the  first  evening  and  night 
passed  in  song  and  talk. 

Not  till  well  towards  morning  did  my  guests  depart,  and  then  they 
were  all  equally  eager  in  their  assurances  that  now  they  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  all  the  questions  I  cared  to  put  to  them.  And  with 
that  I  had  attained  the  object  of  my  songs  and  my  speeches,  which 
had  taken  many  hours. 


Two  girls  of  about  fourteen,  the  marriageable  age. 


II. 

Distribution  of  ttie  population. 

The  inland  Eskimos  living  near  Back  River  and  in  its  drainage  — 
"Big  Fish  River"  as  it  is  also  called  —  number  only  164  individuals 
in  all,  97  men  and  boys  and  67  women  and  girls.  They  divide  them- 
selves into  three  main  groups,  of  which  the  Utkuhikjalingmiut  proper 
live  in  the  delta  region  and  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  the  Håninga- 
jormiut  up  along  the  river's  big  bend  to  the  west,  and  the  Ualiarlet 
by  the  great  inland  seas  that  are  called  Imarjuaq:  Lake  Mc  Dougall, 
Qajarvik:  Lake  Garry,  and  Iglivaq:  Lake  Pelly.  The  latter  group  now 
only  comprises  28  individuals  and  seems  to  be  dying  out,  unless  the 
decline  is  due  to  increasing  numbers  of  them  settling  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  trading  post  at  Baker  Lake  within  recent  years. 

All  these  people  live  in  a  state  of  complete  independence  of  the  sea, 
to  which  they  never  go  nowadays.  This  had  not  always  been  the  case 
by  any  means,  and  in  former  times  it  was  a  permanent  custom  that  the 
Ualiarlet  went  down  to  the  coast  at  Queen  Maud's  Sea,  usually  at 
Ogden  Bay,  for  a  short  period  at  the  end  of  winter  or  when  spring 
was  approaching,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  seals,  whereas  the  other 
groups  came  down  Back  River  to  Elliot  Bay  and  from  there  proceeded 
to  Cape  Britannia. 

The  present-day  Utkuhikjalingmiut  round  about  Lake  Franklin 
say  that  their  forefathers  originally  lived  at  Ugjulik,  the  eastern  part 
of  Queen  Maud's  Sea.  Not  so  very  long  ago  they  were  there  visited  by 
a  famine  which  claimed  so  many  victims  that  nearly  all  the  families 
moved  up  to  the  great  river,  where  food  could  always  and  at  all  sea- 
sons be  secured  in  the  form  of  caribou,  musk  oxen  or  trout.  After  their 
removal  to  the  interior,  however,  they  maintained  their  connection 
with  the  sea  right  down  to  the  last  generation,  and  it  was  only  the 
establishment  of  the  trading  post  at  Baker  Lake  that  induced  them  to 
turn  to  fox  trapping  and  trading  and  entirely  abandon  sealing. 
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"  '  Il  is  no  moro  Hum  ahoiil  fif  leen  years  since  an  Eskimo  trader  from 
Ihe  Qaernermiut,  Uangnaii  by  name,  came  rif^ht  down  to  Adelaide 
Peninsula  with  a  sledge  loaded  with  trade  goods;  he  introduced  the 
first  guns  and  the  first  of  the  modern  loots.  From  that  time  they  turned 
their  backs  on  the  sea  and  adapted  themselves  entirely  to  trading, 
either  direct  with  the  white  men  or  with  their  Eskimo  representatives, 
who  sometimes  made  long  journeys  for  the  purpose. 

Distribution  in  the  spring  of  1923. 
Al  Jtivnarssiik. 

1.  Erjakicotj  (he  with  the   small  cheeks),   his  wife   an-anuAq  (the 

little  woman)  and  son  akErulik  (he  with  the  knots). 

2.  ahatA(|  (?)  his    wife   tArtutortoq  (the   kidney-eating  one),  both 

former  Netsilingmiut,  their  sons  nasa-laicoq  (he  who 
does  not  pull  his  hood  down)  pa-guilciAq  (the  skin- 
stretcher)  and  tulorialik  (he  with  the  canine  tooth). 

3.  siutin  uAcj   (the   little   ear),   his  wife   siuleratuk  (the  one  from 

olden  times),  their  son  kajorjuk  (the  red-brown  one), 
their  daughter  Arna^JamA-q  (the  woman-to-be)  as  well 
as  qablunA-q  (the  white  man)  and  his  wife  o-n-ai'mi- 
taoq  (the  one  who  slowly  warms  one  up). 

4.  kuja  k  ikinilik  (the  two  sirloins  —  the  one  who  has  burns),  his 

wife  na'ktAq  (the  one  who  has  remained  hanging),  who 
immigrated  from  Iluileq,  their  son  qunoriAq  (the  cow- 
ardly one),  the  daughters  kanajoq  (sea  scorpion)  and 
ublori-asukjuk  (the  planet  Venus?)  as  well  as  kanajoq's 
husband  o-nai'mitaoq  (the  one  who  slowly  warms  one 
up),  two  adoptive  daughters  kun-A-q  (?)  and  kanajoq 
(sea  scorpion),  kun-A-q's  brother  makilajoq  (the  one  who 
is  quick  at  getting  up),  the  girl  tukloq  (?)  and  finally 
the  boy  ai^utisuAq  (the  man).  ^ 

5.  ukpik  (the  owl),  his  wife  unalEq  (the  CHipewyan  Indian),  and 

their  son  adxiAq  (?),  all  immigrated  Netsiliks. 

6.  piuwkAq  (the  one  of  whom  one  may  expect  something  special), 

his  wife  ArsiuEq  (the  one  who  has  once  lived  in  plenty), 
besides  ikluin-a-lik  (the  one  who  has  a  mark  on  one  side 
of  his  face),  his  wife  Arna  luk  (the  woman),  the  young 
man  kubluk  (the  thumb),  and  the  boy  amaulik  (he  with 
a  child  in  the  amaut). 

7.  ai|ajorqA'q  ArnErito  q  (the  father,  the  one  who  is  fond  of  women), 

his  wife  qiJuArJuk  (the  little  bit  of  wood),  and  their 
daughter  mitqujA  q  (the  one  with  the  downy  exterior). 
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8.  puala  (the  fat  one),  his  wife  Aqajaktujoq  (the  full  one),  their 

daughter  qernEci  (the  black  one),  their  sons  puala  (the  fat 
one)  and  kimaliArJuk  (?),  as  well  as  the  young  man 
qur^asinErLuktoq  (he  with  the  bad  throat),  and  o"nai'- 
mitAoq  (the  one  who  slowly  warms  one  up). 

9.  nuihrlik  (he  with   the   big   neck-band),  his  wife  qunorlAq  (the 

cowardly  one),  their  sons  tunEq  (?)  and  pa^guaciAq  (the 
skin-stretcher),  the  young  men  kununaoq  (?)  and  qErnnq 
(the  black  one),  as  well  as  the  girl  to-tan-uAq  (the  little 
seal-being). 

At  Ilortoq  (nearly  at  the  river  mouth): 

1.  ujukpa-  (a   cry   of  wonder,  for  instance:  good  gracious!),  his 

wife  niur^icoq  (the  one  with  the  strong  legs),  the  sons 
ujArqe  (the  stone)  and  kajarjuk  (the  red-brown  one),  the 
adoptive  son  ava-lak  (?),  and  finally  the  father  of  the 
head  of  the  family  qii^ArqortO'q  (the  long-nosed  one]. 

2.  sikalA-q  (?)  and  his  wife  Arna^JamA-q  (the  woman-to-be). 

8.  sulorAq  (the  whiplash),  his.  wife  aniArun-uAq  (the  little  wolf), 
their  sons  ArsinEq  (he  who  once  has  lived  in  plenty)  and 
Aqajak  (the  diaphragm),  and  their  daughter  quvfiAq  (the 
one  who  has  been  born  during  a  urine  discharge). 

4.  pukErnak  (the  white  belly  skin),  his  wife  tåtqe  (moon)  and  their 
adoptive  sons  suaciAq  (the  little  thing)  and  kun  a  t  (?) 

At  Orssiigiut  (further  up  the  river): 

1.  Arna-joq  (the  womanlike  one),  his  wife  kamir^mA-q  (the  one  who 

appreciates  good  kamiks),  their  sons  akla  (black  bear), 
nan  iligA  rjuk  (?)  and  pamioq  (the  tail),  and  their  daughter 
qablo  (eyebrow). 

2.  ipuic'oq  (the  one  without  a  handle),  his  wife  palaic  oq  (the  little 

good  one),  their  son  quliktalik  (he  with  the  caribou-skin 
coat),  their  daughter  etqilEq  (the  Cree  Indian)  and  the 
old  woman  inukpak  (the  giant). 

3.  inuktEq  (the  human  being),  his  wife  pui^-oq  (a  dog)  and  their 

daughters  sikfiAq  (the  hip)  and  Arnir^Aq  (the  one  with  the 
feminine  appearance). 

4.  patigErnEq  (the  one  from  which  the  marrow  has  been  taken)  his 

wife  Arnaktaur|-icDq  (she  who  is  no  pretty  woman),  their 
sons  umiktuArJuk  (the  little  long-bearded  one)  and  nilak 
(fresh-water  ice)  and  their  daughter  nalik-a-lik  (she  with 
the  fork  (between  the  legs)),   their   adoptive  daughter 
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kivio  (?)  and  llic  yoiini,'  nicii  ii jArai  (stone)  and  iksoi'Aq 
(seal). 

5.  hsiitujiijoq  (the  one  who  is  eating  sometliing),  his  wife  tjilAnit 
(tlie  band),  their  son  (|orjo  t  (the  one  who  has  l)een  born 
(hiring  a  urine  (hscharge)  and  their  adoptive  son  qA-rsaut 
(tlie  water  under  the  ice-shoeing  of  the  sledge  runners). 

().  niA(p(|  (the  liead),  his  wife  Arnii^^Aq  (one  who  lias  received  a 
mother),  their  son  pir|alo(?)  and  the  young  man  qA-rsauvA-q 
(the  one  who  is  eager  to  put  water  under  the  ice-shoeing 
of  his  sledge  runners). 

7.  tiekjA(i  (?)  his  wife  ])utumA  rtoq  (she  whose  mind  is  misty),  their 

son  hauvA-q  (?)  and  daughter  tamalnq  (all  kinds  of  things). 

8.  anii^a  t  (the  moon),  his  wife  kubjA-q  (the  young  woodpecker),  their 

son  ([iviorfalik  (he  with  the  trimmings  of  down),  their 
daughter  u^^i^Jalik  (she  who  is  to  have  a  husband). 

At  Kihvaliik  Lake  (higher  up  the  river): 

1.  akuliA(|  (root  of  the  nose),  his  wife  sii^aoq  (the  i)regnant  one)  and 

their  son  ugiAq  (?). 

2.  qamuk  A  (j  (he  with  the  big  sledge)  and  his  wife  Arnatluk  (that 

poor  woman). 

3.  ivaloqut  (sinew  thread),  his  first  wife  qijajoq  (the  weeping  one) 

with  the  daughter  kata  mino-  (the  lost  one)  and  the  son 
o  n-Aq  (the  hot  one),  his  second  wife  tulumErsa  (the  butted 
one),  their  sons  ino-ri  icoq  (the  one  who  is  no  human), 
metqut  (the  sewing  needle)  mikiJun-uAq  (the  little  one) 
and  their  daughter  paUrnA  q  (the  good  one). 

Immigrated  to  UivUnq: 

1.  kilixulik  (the  one  with  the  split),  his  wife  AruArpiAq  (the  genuine 

woman),  their  daughter  ArnaluAq  (the  superfluous  woman), 
their  sons  tEriqaniAq  (the  fox),  nakjugalik  (the  horned  one) 
and  ari^utiluArJuk  (the  superfluous  man). 

2.  qakvArnEq  (the  one  who  has  drawn  himself  up  to  the  surface), 

his  wife  kitUq  (the  wound),  their  sons  ujaktErut  (the  one 
by  whose  help  one  can  approach  the  brink  of  an  abyss), 
manErnaiuk  (the  dry  peat),  their  adoptive  son  ii;mujA(j 
(the  watery  one). 


Emigrated  to  Victoria  Land: 
1.  tinanq  (?)  his  wife  t'no  rEq  (tlie  one  who  swells  out),  and  daughter 
awii^  Aq  (lemming). 
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IJoaliarcUU  {the  people  by  llic  great  lakes  on  Upper  Back  River, 
i.  e.  the  region  of  Lake  Garry  and  Lake  Pelly). 

1.  aniiiga  t  (the  moon),  widower  with  two  sons,  whose  names  are 

not  known. 

2.  sAqailar]^  (?)  or  hujsjaiUq  (?),  widower  with  two  daughters,  whose 

names  are  not  known. 

3.  utiik  (?)  widower  with  two  daughters,  whose  names  are  not  known. 

4.  ukjuk  (the  bearded  seal),  his  wife  po  rse  (one  who  is  put  in  a  bag) 

and  tlieir  son  kumajuAcj  (the  louse-Hke  one). 

5.  oqau  (tlie  tongue),  with  two   wives,   one   of   whom    is  called 

qAqornilik  (she  with  the  white  patch),  whereas  the  name 
of  the  other  is  unknown. 
G.  salumaicDq  (the  one  who  is  not  dry),  his  wife  kataqusEq  (the  one 
who   resembles   an   entrance    passage)    and    their  son 
tuktugak  (the  moose). 

7.  etqilEq  (the  Cree  Indian),  his  wife  tuktugak  (the  moose),  and  their 

son  aklinEq  (under-layer). 

8.  qajArtoq  (kayak  paddler),  his  wife  kamir[mauk  (the  one  who  likes 

nice  kamiks),  and  their  sons  akla  (the  black  bear), 
nan-iliga-juk  (?)  and  pamiusui]^-uAq  (he  with  the  tail],  and 
their  daughters  qablunA  q  (the  white  woman)  and  hui]^au- 
jAq  (the  bead),  and  their  adoptive  son  etqilEq  (the  Cree 
Indian). 

Sketch  maps,  drawn  by  natives. 

Considering  that  the  area  the  Eskimos  require  for  caribou  hun- 
ting and  trout  fishing  is  comparatively  small,  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
the  tremendous  stretches  of  country  that  the  Utkuhikjalingmiut  are 
familiar  with.  The  first  of  the  sketch  maps  reproduced  —  to  be 
understood  as  a  survey  map  of  the  lands  they  know  —  was  drawn 
by  a  man  whom  I  met  up  by  Baker  Lake  in  1922.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  map  extends  over  King  William  Land  and  Queen  Maud's  Sea 
right  over  to  Victoria  Land,  really  an  imposing  distance.  The  second 
map  was  drawn  by  a  young  man  from  Lake  Franklin.  He,  too,  was 
able  to  place  the  Baker  Lake  region  as  land  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  a  natural  result  of  the  trade  journeys  he  had  been  on. 
He  also  knew  the  whole  of  the  Netsilik  region  in  and  out  and  men- 
tioned the  names  of  practically  all  the  localities  there;  I  have  not 
included  them  here,  because  they  have  already  been  given  in  the 
Eskimo  maps  reproduced  earlier,  but  it  gives  some  idea  of  how 
familiar  these  inland  dwellers  were  even  wåth  hunting  grounds  in 
the  north. 
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SKETCH  MAP  I 

The   area   inhabited   by  the   Utkiihikjalingmiiit,    comprising  the 
region  from  Baker  Lake   to  King   William    Land   and  Adelaide 
Peninsula  including  Sherman  Inlet.   Looking  approximately  from 
south  to  north.   Drawn  by  Qahlun.rq. 

1.  naii^liA-cj  —  the  hood.  A  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  Baker 

Lake. 

2.  qamanE'rjuAq  —  Baker  Lake  itself. 

3.  to-n-Arto  q  —  the  one  with  the  many  spirits.    An  island  in 

Baker  Lake. 

4.  Drpigtujoq  —  the  thickety  one.  Island  in  Baker  Lake  where 

their  nearest  trading  post,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Go's  sta- 
tion, is. 

5.  nunAriAq  —  the  place  where  one  occupies  territory,  island  in 

Baker  Lake. 

6.  uniiuja-lik  —  a  lake  to  the  south  of  where  Back  River  bends 

southwards.  The  river  is  called  han-ir^ajoq  —  the  one 
that  lies  across,  because  here  it  lies  across  the  direction 
of  its  course  where  it  rises. 

7.  han  iqajoq  —  The  one  that  lies   across.   The   name   of  the 

middle  course  of  Back  River;  the  name  applies  not 
only  to  the  river  itself  but  also  the  locality. 

8.  kir|"A'rjuAq  —  the  big  mountain. 

9.  aklArto  q  —  the  place  where  there  are  many  black  bears. 

10.  kar^nuj-Artalik  —  the  place  where  there  is  copper.  A  famous 

crossing  place  for  caribou. 
IL  itivuEr^huan-uAq  —  the  little  portage. 

12.  kitigkåt  —  the  ravines.  The  name  originates  from  the  terrain 

at  a  bend  in  the  river. 

13.  itivnA-r^huk  —  the  little  portage. 

14.  itivnEr^huAq  —  the  big  portage. 

15.  kitir^ujAq  —  the  ravine.  Hilly  terrain  at  a  bend  in  Back  River. 

16.  qA  rnE'rJuA-q  —  the  place  where  the  lake  used  to  burst  its 

covering. 

17.  kar|E'rLUArhuk  —  the  bay.  A  big  curve  of  Back  River. 

18.  taliErjuAk  —  the  big  lake.  Lake  Franklin. 

19.  ilivnAT^huk  —  the  little  portage. 

20.  A'riak  —  the  shoulder.  The  place  where  the  river  runs  out 

into  Lake  Franklin. 

21.  ko-n-uAq  —  the  little  river.  Hayes  River. 

22.  tArajun-uAq  —  the  little  sea.  Elliot  Bay. 

23.  kautågjåt  —  that  of  which  one  can  make  hammers. 
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24.  hiorArto  q  —  the  sandy  one.  A  point  on  the  southeast  end  of 

Adelaide  Peninsida. 

25.  ah-AruhE([  —  the  one  hke  an  after-birth.  Island  in  a  bay  that 

cuts  in  between  two  points  on  Adelaide  Peninsula. 

26.  nuvutEroq  —  the  point. 

27.  qEqErtAq  —  the  island.  King  William  Land. 

28.  ilivilEq  —  Adelaide  Peninsula. 

29.  kiq^'a-k  —  the  ridge.  Chain  of  mountains  in  through  Adelaide 

Peninsula. 

30.  torjukat  ak  —  the  narrow  entrance  to  Sherman  Inlet. 

31.  aimArqut  iik  —  the  innermost  cove  of  Sherman  Inlet. 

32.  kalugtAr^hi.irfik  —  river  coming  from  the  interior  from  a  lake, 

tasErJuAq,  not  far  from  Lake  Franklin.  This  river  route 
played  a  particular  part  as  a  sledge  and  traffic  route 
between  the  Utkuhikjalingniiut  and  the  Ilivilermiut. 


SKETCH  MAP  II 
Survey  map  of  the  stretch  from  Baker  Lake  over  Back  River, 
Adelaide  Peninsula  Queen  Maud's  Sea  and  to  Victoria  Land. 
Looking  from  south  to  north.   Draw  by  Ipuitsoq. 

1.  qamanE'rjuAq  —  Baker  Lake. 

2.  orpigtujoq  —  see  Map  I,  No.  4. 

3.  kir[-a-k  —  the  two  mountains.   Usually  there   is   an  Eskimo 

village  between  them. 

4.  umiuja  lik  —  see  Map  I,  No.  6. 

5.  han  ir^ajoq  —  see  Map  I,  No.  7. 

6.  tahE'rjuAq  —  Lake  Franklin. 

7.  utkuhikjalik  —  The  place  of  soapstone.  The  name  of  the  tribe 

is  derived  from  it. 

8.  ko  najuk's  (i.  e.  Back  River's)  estuary. 

9.  tArajun-uAq  —  see  Map  I,  No.  22. 
10.  ilivilEq  —  Adelaide  Peninsula. 

IL  qEqErtAq  —  King  William  Land. 

12.  aimArqut"åk  —  Sherman  Inlet. 

13.  ukjulik  —  the  one  abounding  in  bearded  seals.  Queen  Maud's 

Sea. 

14.  putulik  —    The  one  with  the  hole.  Island  in  Queen  Maud's 

Sea.  Some  hold  the  opinion  that  this  name  springs  from 
a  natural  phenomenon,  whereas  others  believe  that  it 
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is  the  place  where  llie  girl  Puliilik,  who  was  married 
to  a  dog,  gave  birlh  lo  her  liller  oi'  young  from  which 
white  men  and  Indians  originated.  This  event  is  presum- 
ably the  reason  why  the  mapdrawer  has  included  such 
an  insignificantly  small  island  on  such  a  large  survey 
map. 

15.  u^aliAq  —  that  lying  to  the  west  oi  something  else  (here: 
Adelaide  Peninsula).  The  southeast  shore  of  Oueen 
Maud's  Sea. 


Victoria  Land 


Sketch-Map  II. 

Survey  map  of  the  stretch  from  Baker  Lake  over  Back  River,  Adelaide  Peninsula,  Queen  Maud's 
Sea  to  Victoria  Land.  Looking  from  south  to  north.  Drawn  by  Ipuitsoq. 


III. 

Occupations  and  cycle  of  hunting. 

There  are  ancient  traditions  that  the  Utkuhikjalingmiut  once 
were  a  great  nation,  so  numerous  that  all  the  hills  looking  over 
Lake  Franklin  were  sometimes  enveloped  in  smoke  from  the  many 
camp  fires  round  the  lake.  At  the  time  they  were  many  they  were 
an  arrogant,  warlike  people,  on  bad  terms  with  all  their  neigh- 
bours, and  manslaying  within  the  tribe  itself  was  no  uncommon 
thing  either. 

Old  people  speak  of  those  times  as  follows: 

"icArnicat  ir]^mir[nut  no  i|ugugtut  inornrLutik:   In  the  old  days 
l)eople  exterminated  one  another  for  the  delight  of  killing." 

Now  they  are  only  few,  so  they  feel  that  they  need  one  another,  f 
that  one  must  be  helped  to  live  and  to  hunt,  and  consequently 
they  have  become  more  tolerant.  In  former  days,  before  the  white 
man  came,  they  had  to  make  long  trade  journeys  to  procure  the 
necessities  of  life;  they  got  iron  from  the  Netsilingmiut  —  the 
qilanartut  iron  that  has  previously  been  referred  to  as  coming 
from  the  harbour  where  Ross  wintered ;  they  also  bartered  native 
copper  from  the  Kitlinermiut,  although  it  was  relatively  seldom 
that  they  came  in  contact  with  that  tribe,  for  they  were  feared 
as  foot-pads  who  ambushed  peaceful  travellers.  The  lack  of  wood 
was  just  as  great  as  among  the  Netsilingmiut;  they  had  the  same 
substitutes  for  sledges  as  the  latter  —  frozen  skins,  or  sometimes 
they  bovight  sledges  from  the  Ualiarlet;  this  tribe  did  not  live  witliiii 
the  timber  belt  either,  but  made  journeys  to  the  great  trade  fair 
at  Akilineq,  where  they  met  both  Caribou  Eskimos  from  Baker 
Lake  and  Hikoligjuaq,  and  the  coast  dwellers  from  the  shores  of 
Queen  Maud's  Sea,  Victoria  Land  and  sometimes  even  from  Hudson 
Bay.  As  a  rule  these  markets  passed  of  peacefully,  but  it  did  hajipen 
occasionally  that  fierce  battles  were  fought  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  many  people  being  killed. 
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At  the  lime  when  they  were  independent  of  the  white  man  for 
food  and  clothing  they  Uved  as  the  Netsilingmiut  do  now,  having 
certain  seahng  places  on  the  sea  in  winter  and  spring,  just  as  they 
went  to  definite  regions  summer  and  autumn  to  catch  trout  and 
hunt  caribou.  The  year  was  divided  up  as  below: 

Names  of  the  moons. 

noRE'rwik  —  the  time  of  the  moon  when  the  caribou  calves  come; 

corresponds  to  June, 
it-avik  —  the  bird-moulting  moon,  i.  e.  the  birds  that  have  no  young; 

the  beginning  of  July. 
piARit  —  moulting  time  for  birds  that  have  had  young ;  the  end 

of  July. 

aniEraErwik  —  the  time  of  the  moon  in  which  the  velvet  of  the 
horns  of  older  caribou  is  shed;  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust. 

tEritorqat  amEranrwiat  —  the  time  of  the  moon  in  which  the 
velvet  of  the  horns  of  younger  caribou  is  shed;  the  end 
of  August. 

ukiAq  —  autumn  moon  time;  September. 

ukighap  aip-a-  —  the  second  autumn;  corresponds  to  October. 

SEqinaut  —  the  time  of  the  moon,  in  which  the  sun  departs; 
the  same  as  November. 

ubluilaut  —  the  time  of  the  moon  when  there  is  no  dawn;  corres- 
ponds to  December. 

qar|ataublaksaut  —  the  time  of  the  moon  wiien  the  sun  begins 
to  rise  again;  January — February. 

avur^nivik  —  the  time  of  the  moon  when  the  seals  miscarry; 
February-March. 

nacialErwik  —  the  time  of  the  moon  when  seal  cubs  are  born; 

corresponds  to  April, 
qava-sfik  —  the  time  of  the  moon  when  young  seals  lose  their 

white,  downy  hair.  Corresponds  to  May. 

People  of  the  same  village  lived  together  summer  and  winter  in 
such  a  state  of  pronounced  communism  that  there  were  even  no  special 
hunting  shares.  All  meals  were  taken  in  company  as  soon  as  a  kill 
was  made,  though  men  and  women  always  ate  separately. 

At  the  time  when  there  were  no  guns,  all  caribou  hunting  was  al- 
most exclusively  pursued  from  the  kayak  at  the  crossing  places;  this 
was  in  autumn  when  they  assembled  in  huge  herds  to  return  to  the 
woodlands.  Naturally  it  also  happened  that  considerable  flocks  ap- 
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peared  during  the  migrating  period  in  spring,  at  times  when  rivers  and 
lakes  were  still  icehound.  If  they  were  very  numerous  the  animals 
were  not  shy  as  a  rule,  and  one  could  then  get  close  to  them  and  shoot 
them  down  with  bow  and  arrow.  Otherwise  caribou  hunting  was  not 
an  occupation  that  yielded  much.  They  were  hunted  by  stalking  them: 
tEqig^'horlugit,  or  from  hides:  talufutArqiglugit:  by  waiting  for  them. 
This,  however,  was  a  form  of  hunting  that  required  great  patience  and 
only  occasionally  gave  results.  They  rarely  used  pitfalls  in  the  snow, 
though  the  method  was  known  from  the  Ualiarlet.  On  the  whole  it 
was  the  spoils  of  the  autumn  hunting  at  the  crossing  places  that  pro- 
vided the  stores  of  meat  on  which  they  had  to  live  in  winter,  during 
the  period  when  nothing  eatable  was  procurable.  It  is  true  that  the 
caribou  never  entirely  deserted  the  region  round  Lake  Franklin;  but 
as  they  only  appeared  as  solitary  individuals  in  winter  time,  bringing 
them  down  with  bow  and  arrow  was  practically  an  impossibility,  for 
the  creaking  snow  made  it  a  most  difficult  matter  to  get  sufficiently 
close  to  them  so  that  the  arrow  could  inflict  a  mortal  wound.  In  autumn 
they  could  drive  the  whole  herd  down  towards  lakes  and  crossing 
places;  this  way  done  by  men  and  women,  who  took  off  their  inner 
coats  and  flapped  them  on  the  ground,  howling  like  wolves  the 
while:  hu  —  hu  —  hu.  This  form  of  drive  was  called  nanorArtut.  Musk 
oxen  were  hunted  in  the  same  manner,  especially  up  in  the  region 
round  Hayes  River,  where,  if  they  were  lucky,  they  sometimes  succeeded 
in  driving  them  out  into  lakes,  then  paddled  out  to  them  in  kayaks 
and  stabbed  them  with  caribou  spears.  But  if  they  were  to  be  attacked 
on  land,  either  the  bow  and  arrow  were  used,  or  the  hunters  tied  their 
knives  on  to  long  poles  and  stabbed  them  when,  rounded  up  by  the 
dogs,  the  animals  placed  themselves  in  battle  array. 

Sometimes  bird  catching  was  indulged  in,  especially  in  nesting 
time,  when  they  were  easy  to  get  hold  of ;  they  were  then  caught  with 
snares  that  were  set  near  the  nests.  In  autumn,  too,  when  the  birds 
were  moulting,  they  were  chased  in  kayaks  and  killed  either  with  the 
caribou  lance  or  with  small  harpoons  made  specially  for  this  purpose. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  those  that  were  mostly  caught: 

Bird  names. 

All  the  birds  mentioned  in  the  followinc  were  caught  in 
moulting  time  from  the  kayak,  stabbing  them  with  the  caribou 
lance. 

akto-q:  Canada  Goose  (Branta  canadensis)? 

uluagugLik:  Hutchins's  Goose  (Branta  canadensis  hutchinsi)^ 

UErLivik:  White-fronted  Goose  (Anser  albifrons  gambeli). 
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amaulik  (the  male)         1   Pacific  Eider   (Somateria  mollissima 

soi-Lortoq  (the  female)    |  v-nigrum). 

kar^oq :  Blue  Goose  (Chen  coerulescens). 

ka  i-A-r'^huk:  Ross'  Goose  (Chen  rossi). 

kar]^uvik?  actually:  the  real  blue  Goose. 

nErLErnAq?  a  little  Goose,  Barnacle  Goose. 

qug^huk:  Whistling  Swan  (Cygnus  columbianus). 

tatixiik:  Little  Brown  Crane  (Grus  canadensis). 

c  Ar^h  '  1 

qAr    A  q  i   j^g(j.^]^j.Qr,jji(j  Loon  (Colymbus  stellatus). 

qAr  hA-rpiAT  huk  J 

to  gLik:  Great  Northern  Diver  (Colymbus  immer), 
kaklulik:  Pacific  Loon  (Colymbus  arcticus  pacificus). 


It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  trout  fishing  must  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  a  tribe  that  has  chosen  to  site  all  its  villages  along  a  river 
where  fish  abound.  Caribou  hunting  is,  of  course,  the  vital  occupation, 
but  large  stores  of  fat  trout  may  also  turn  out  to  be  inestimably 
valuable. 

The  first  trout  are  usually  caught  towards  the  end  of  May  and  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  at  the  time  when  the  fish  run  from  the  lakes 
out  into  the  sea.  They  are  thin  and  not  so  valuable  as  those  taken  in 
late  summer  and  early  autumn,  during  the  period  when  they  are 
proceeding  up-river  from  the  sea.  The  principal  fishing  places  on  Back 
River's  lower  course  are  Ilortoq,  Itivnarjuk,  Taherarjuit  and  Kunuaq. 
Trout  are  caught  as  follows: 

First  and  foremost  there  was  the  haputit:  a  dam  of  stones  built  up 
in  a  river  a  little  way  from  its  outlet  into  a  lake;  this  dam  is  rather  of 
a  different  construction  to  those  described  from  King  William's  Land, 
but  the  Eskimo  drawing  that  illustrates  the  method  will  give  all  the 
explanation  that  is  necessary.  Here  the  people  caught  trout  solely  with 
the  so-called  hook-spear,  which  had  the  same  long  shaft  as  the  leister, 
the  head  of  wihich  was  simply  replaced  by  a  large  hook  of  horn.  This 
method,  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Utkuhikjalingmiut,  is  cal- 
led nighigtornEq.  The  best  time  for  fishing  was  in  the  moon  that  was 
called  pai\nErit  aniEraErwiat,  i.  e.  the  time  when  the  caribou  shed  the 
velvet  from  their  antlers  —  in  other  words  the  end  of  August  and  in 
September.  They  began  by  taking  the  trout  in  the  open  water  and 
usually  ended  by  fishing  for  them  from  the  winter  ice  on  the  lakes. 
They  were  then  fat  and  meaty. 

There  the  leister  was  used  occasionally,  but  never  at  the  haputit, 
and  only  when  trout  were  met  with  swimming  freely  along  by  the 
bank  of  the  river. 


Two  hunters  coming  liome,  eacli  with  a  caribou  on  his  back. 


Caribou  liunters  moving  to  their  spring  quarters  witli  tent,  tent-polc  and  cooking  pot. 
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Fishing-hooks  of  horn  were  also  used,  especially  in  the  broads  or 
in  lakes  on  the  last  ice  of  spring,  or  in  autumn  —  likewise  from  the  ice. 
Sometimes  they  used  a  kind  of  gorge  too,  this  being  left  out  during 
the  night. 

In  early  autumn,  when  the  first  snow  had  fallen  and  the  ice  had 
not  yet  attained  any  great  thickness,  they  had  a  very  peculiar  method 
for  catching  trout  in  the  so-called  kapihilighiorfik.  An  ordinary  snow 
hut,  not  to  bid,  was  built  on  the  ice,  and  the  snow  was  removed 
over  a  semi-circle  behind  it  so  that  the  light  could  fall  down  into  the 
lake  through  the  clear  ice:  in  addition,  a  number  of  "windows"  were 
made  in  the  ice  all  round  the  hut,  windows  like  "footprints",  where 
the  snow  had  been  removed  so  that  the  light  might  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fish.  Then  an  oblong  hole  was  hewn  in  the  floor  of  the  hut; 
it  was  so  formed  that  it  was  wide  at  the  top  and  narrowed  in  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  the  water  flowed  up  it  formed  a  basin  with  a 
long,  narrow  slot  in  the  bottom  and  a  big,  wide  cavity  above.  The 
basin  itself  received  a  superstructure  of  snow,  which  froze  to  ice;  this 
covering  was  like  a  roof  over  the  basin  and  was  closed  so  that  only 
a  small  hole  remained,  through  which  the  fisherman  could  keep  an 
eye  on  the  salmon  that  came  up  from  the  depths  of  the  lake  into  the 
light  water  of  the  basin,  where  they  were  struck  with  the  leister. 
Numbers  of  trout  were  caught  in  Ibis  manner,  and  the  method,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  delineated  in  greater  detail  in  one  of  the  Eskimo 
drawings,  was  peculiar  to  the  Utkuhikjalingmiut. 

Some  of  the  trout  caught  in  summer,  while  the  sun  is  still  warm, 
are  split  and  dried.  This  is  called  pib^he.  All  the  fat  autumn  fish  are, 
however,  cached  and  keep  cpiite  fresh,  as  the  frost  has  usually  set  in 
by  the  time  this  storing  is  commenced. 

The  various  trout  caught  were  called:  kapihiglit,  aunauglit,  Eqa- 
lugpe't,  il.DrArjuit.  kakivi.vrto  t  and  tigta-glit. 

The  I'tkuhikjalingmiut  are  now  an  inland  people  who  do  not  go 
out  to  the  sea.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  however,  they  always 
made  their  way  out  to  Elliot  Bay  as  soon  as  caribou  hunting  was  at 
an  end  and  the  winter  clothing  finished.  The  sealing  area  stretched 
from  the  so-called  Tarajiinuaq,  just  outside  the  delta  of  the  river, 
to  Cape  Britannia,  where  they  used  to  meet  the  Netsilingmiut,  who 
there  had  the  eastern  boundary  of  their  hunting  grounds.  It  was 
seldom  that  breathing-hole  hunting  was  pursued  longer  than  three 
months:  avui^nivik:  March,  niicialErwik:  April  and  qava  sfik:  May. 
They  hunted  the  seal  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  food  but  to  procure 
blubber  for  the  autumn  and  the  first  part  of  winter. 

Many  others  went  out  to  Ugjulik  by  the  land  route,  from  Lake 
Franklin  down  over  the  big  lakes  and  rivers  that  lead  right  down  into 
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Slioriiian  Inlet.  Along  this  route  they  were  in  constant  touch  with  the 
llivilenuiut,  with  whom  they  had  always  heen  on  most  friendly  terms. 
And  in  fact  there  were  several  families  who  once  had  lived  on  Ade- 
laide Peninsula  hut  had  now  permanently  thrown  in  their  lot  with 
the  Utkuhik  jalingmiut. 

The  hluhher  was  cached  in  the  usual  manner  in  seal  skins,  and 
they  brought  it  out  in  autumn  to  the  hunting  camps  where,  close  to 
the  caches,  they  spent  a  month  or  two  putting  skins  and  clothing  in 
order  for  the  winter  season.  If  there  had  heen  good  hunting  this  was 
a  joyous  time,  the  people  living  at  their  ease  and  passing  evening  and 
night  away  with  great  song  feasts.  Then  it  added  greatly  to  their 
comfort  to  have  a  little  blubber  for  the  lamps.  The  people  here,  by 
the  way,  have  never  had  large  blubber  lamps  like  the  Netsilingmiut 
or  the  Kitlinermiul.  They  were  small  and  intended  for  economy.  Now- 
adays the  soapstone  lamp  is  no  longer  used;  they  are  content  with  a 
hollow  stone  in  which  burns  a  moss  wick  in  melted  caribou  fat,  the 
so-called  pun'ErnAq.  They  also  render  down  oil  from  the  fat  bellies 
of  the  autumn  trout  and  preserve  it  in  throat  skins.  It  is  used  not 
only  for  the  lamps  but  also  as  a  gravy  for  the  dried  fish.  The  lamps 
used  now  are  only  intended  for  illumination;  they  do  not  radiate  heat 
enough  to  dry  clothing  at  them. 

Naturally,  the  implements  used  for  sealing  from  the  ice  were  just 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Netsilingmiut,  and  all  hunting  methods  were 
the  same.  They  went  out  of  use  not  so  long  ago  bvit  that  all  the  men, 
in  fact  half-grown  boys,  were  still  quite  familiar  with  them.  Here  we 
have  a  grouj)  that  has  been  accustomed  to  have  warmth  in  the  huts 
in  winter,  but  has  now  turned  to  the  cold,  unhealed  snow  huts  of  the 
inland  Eskimos,  strangely  enough  without  feeling  the  slightest  pri- 
vation. They  maintain  that  even  in  the  worst  winter  cold,  wihich  in 
this  region  not  uncommonly  goes  right  down  to  -  50  or  60  C,  the 
cold  in  the  snow  hut  is  only  felt  when  they  first  move  into  a  new  one; 
once  it  has  been  thoroughly  warmed  and  covered  with  loose  snow, 
the  heat  of  the  many  bodies  has  its  effect  and  the  temperature  is 
only  agreeable. 

The  snow  huts,  which  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  we 
know  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Eskimos,  are  divided  into  three  or  four 
.sections:  As  a  rule  there  is  a  large  covered  space  where  one  first 
comes  into  and  where  one  can  knock  the  snow  off  one's  clothing. 
Then  comes  the  long  passage,  called  tor^ho'k,  and  then,  a  little  way 
from  the  living  room  itself,  there  is  a  high,  almost  tower-like  room 
that  has  an  opening  at  the  top  and  is  called  the  i;iavik:  the  place 
where  the  cooking  is  done.  From  the  iji^avik  one  proceeds  through 
another  length  of  passage  into  the  iglo  itself.  The  kitchen  must  be 
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built  with  vertical  walls  so  that  they  do  not  melt  easily  on  account 
of  the  heat.  High  up  they  meet  in  a  point  and  end  there  in  a  smoke 
hole. 

In  all  snow  huts  there  is  a  window  pane  of  fresh-water  ice. 

Faced  there  with  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  I  was  among 
Eskimos  who  once  had  known  all  the  comfort  that  accompanies 
blubber  and  heated  snow  huts,  I  was  very  curious  to  know  how  such  a 
change  was  felt,  and  to  my  query  received  the  following  exhaustive 
reply  from  my  friend  Ikinilik: 

"We  admit  that  our  houses  are  sometimes  cold,  but  as  they  always 
are  like  that  we  do  not  become  soft;  on  the  contrary,  we  accustom 
ourselves  to  be  glad  of  them  as  the  shelter  from  weather  and  wind 
that  a  house  should  be  for  men.  We  admit  that  the  Netsilingmiut 
often  have  a  "cosy  warmth"  that  we  have  not  in  winter;  but  they 
only  have  it  in  times  when  hunting  is  good  and  when  they  can  use 
all  the  blubber  they  want  to.  But  it  is  not  always  they  can  do  so,  and 
we  do  not  envy  them  the  warmth,  because  their  life  on  the  frozen 
sea  is  such  that  they  are  exposed  to  privation  much  more  often  than 
we  are  here  in  the  interior.  Here  in  our  country  there  are  caribou  all 
the  year  round,  even  if  in  winter  there  are  not  so  many  as  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  Now  that  we  have  long-range  guns  we  can  hunt 
the  caribou  even  in  cold  and  creaking  snow.  When  the  Netsilingmiut 
have  no  more  blubber,  their  huts  seem  to  be  even  colder  than  ours, 
for  they  have  accustomed  themselves  to  a  heat  that  we  never  have. 
And  as  they  live  far  out  on  the  ice  they  are  unable  to  collect  fuel  to 
melt  water  or  to  cook  meat  as  we  are.  Here  we  can  always  gather  fuel 
in  the  shape  of  tir^auhat:  reindeer  moss,  ig^hutit:  Casiope,  paornAqutit: 
ling  and  avalAqutig^hat :  arctic  willow.  That  kind  of  fuel  we  can  al- 
ways dig  out  of  the  snow  at  any  time  of  the  winter  with  snow  shovels. 

"And  then  remember  another  thing:  when  the  Netsilingmiut  do 
not  catch  any  seal  and  can  get  no  blubber,  they  have  to  quench  their 
thirst  by  eating  snow.  They  cannot  get  water,  because  they  live  far 
out  on  the  salt  sea  ice  in  winter.  But  we  always  have  water  from  the 
lakes.  Our  country  is  so  situated  that  we  can  always  build  our  snow 
huts  near  a  lake.  There  we  keep  a  hole  open,  covering  it  over  with 
snow  so  that  the  water  does  not  freeze  inside,  where  only  a  little 
thin  ice  forms  between  the  times  when  we  draw  water  from  it.  Thus 
we  are  always  able  to  drink  when  we  are  thirsty.  And  thirst  is  the 
worst  misfortune  that  can  come  over  a  man;  it  is  worse  than  hunger. 

"We  do  not  mean  that  we  always  have  plenty  up  here,  for  all  the 
things  we  live  on,  the  caribou  in  the  hills  and  the  trout  in  the  rivers, 
are  wandering  animals  that  are  not  always  easy  to  find.  Nevertheless, 
we  almost  always  have  what  we  require.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it 
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hapix'iis  Hull  we  slarvo,  bill  we  do  nol  look  upon  it  as  llic  usual  Ihhif«. 
Now  it  is  ten  winters  since  we  had  our  last  great  time  of  hunger.  Then 
we  had  many,  many  daysi  all  that  winter  with  nothing  hut  snow- 
storms. We  could  get  nothing  to  eat  other  than  what  we  had  stored 
up  that  autumn.  There  were  no  seals  in  the  sea,  no  caribou  inland, 
no  trout  in  the  rivers  or  lakes;  everything  living  had  gone.  Five  people 
died  of  hunger  then. 

"Such  things  can  happen,  but  otherwise  we  reckon  that  we  always 
have  what  food  we  require.  In  winter  we  live  in  this  manner:  we  have 
boiled  meat  for  five  days,  then  we  let  ten  days  go  in  which  we  only 
have  raw  or  frozen  meat  to  eat.  We  live  that  way  by  turns  in  order 
,  to  save  fuel,  and  it  suits  us.  We  are  pleased  with  our  country  and  we 
never  miss  the  sea." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  Utkuhik jalingmio's  own  appraise- 
ment of  their  life  inland  with  the  opinions  held  by  kinsmen  who  live 
out  on  the  sea  in  winter.  The  famous  seafarer  and  Eskimologist,  Cap- 
tain Joe  Bernard,  who  wintered  in  Victoria  Land  in  1918,  heard  the 
Netsilingmiut  talk  of  the  inland  dwellers  and  summarises  his  views 
in  the  following  laconic  statement: 

"Utkuhikjalingmiut  are  probably  the  most  miserable  people  in  the 
winter  time  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of." 

To  a  number  of  questions  that  I  put  casually  I  received  in- 
formation which  is  given  below  in  the  order  it  appears  in  my  diary: 

Like  the  Netsilingmiut,  the  Utkuhikjalingmiut  have  two  kinds  of 
tent,  with  merely  this  ditference  that  nowadays  all  tents  are  of  cari- 
bou skins.  One  form,  conical  and  with  three  tent  poles  and  a  cooking 
room  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  considered  to  be  the  original 
one  and  is  called  napaj.Dq.  Besides  this  there  is  the  ridge  tent,  exactly 
like  that  of  the  Aivilik,  and  in  fact  is  also  said  to  have  originated 
here.  It  is  called  hivulik. 

The  kayaks,  too,  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  the  Netsiling- 
miut; they  are  now  sheathed  in  caribou  skin,  whereas  formerly  they 
always  had  seal  skins. 

Although  they  live  a  very  wandering  life,  there  are  never  many 
dogs.  It  is  too  difficut  to  keep  dogs  in  good  trim  when  their  food  must 
exclusively  be  caribou  meat  or  trout.  Two  or  three  dogs  to  a  man  is 
the  usua^l  number,  but  often  there  is  only  one.  When  travelling  the 
man  himself  pulls  the  sledge  side  by  side  with  his  dogs,  but  it  is  most 
emphatically  averred  that  women  are  never  allowed  to  be  "draught 
animals." 

"A  w(mian,"  says  Ikinilik  gallantly,  "must  be  treated  with  care 
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and  must  not  trudge  and  toil  witti  dogs.  Wo  despise  the  Netsilingmiut, 
because  they  let  their  women  help  to  pull  their  sledges." 

As  a  consequence,  when  a  big  removal  is  to  be  made  several  fami- 
lies join  together,  making  the  move  in  groups  and  borrowing  each 
other's  dogs;  every  sledge  then  has  a  span  of  ten  or  twelve  dogs.  The 
men  here  are  very  poor  dog  drivers.  To  train  a  dog  up  to  go  the  way 
he  is  told  would  never  be  thought  of;  he  only  goes  on  when  somebody 
walks  in  front  of  him.  Nor  is  he  a  draught  animal  of  any  outstanding 
quality,  but  so  much  the  better  is  he  as  a  carrier.  In  their  saddle-bags 
they  can  carry  about  20  kilogrammes  throughout  a  long  day's  march. 
They  are  fine,  well  built  animals  with  a  thick  coat,  and  not  at  all 
cowed  as  the  dogs  of  the  Netsilingmiut  often  are. 

Men  and  women  seem  to  live  on  excellent  terms  of  comradeship 
with  each  other.  Fisticuffs  between  man  and  man  is  not  a  thing  that 
is  practised  here  as  among  the  Netsilingmiut,  as  they  consider  it  rough 
and  that  one  does  not  become  more  manly  simply  because  one  can 
knock  an  opponent  down.  They  only  light  about  women,  because 
there  is  not  enough  of  them.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  great 
shortage  of  women  is  due  to  the  very  common  practice  of  infanticide, 
as  the  custom  is,  or  at  any  rate  used  to  be,  that  female  infants  not 
promised  away  in  advance  are  killed. 

When  a  man  wants  a  wife  he  has  to  buy  her.  This  is  not  because 
the  view  is  held  that  he  gives  her  value  in  what  he  pays  for  her.  be 
it  a  gun,  a  sledge,  or  a  knife;  to  give  something  for  a  woman,  they 
say,  is  simply  an  outcome  of  the  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  the  parents 
who  have  given  birth  to  a  child  who  is  to  become  one's  wife. 

Wife-exchanging  between  husbands  is  very  common,  but  usually 
it  is  the  same  men  who  exchange  wives  with  one  another. 

In  matrimony  a  wife  here,  as  among  the  Netsilingmiut,  has  a 
separate  right  to  the  things  that  are  especially  connected  with  woman's 
work,  including  cooking  utensils,  ulos,  sewing  needles,  meat  trays, 
and  such  objects. 

Their  implement  culture  is  extremely  close  to  that  of  the  Caribou 
Eskimos  all  through.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
in  everything  their  conditions  of  life  are  the  same,  while  naturally 
they  have  also  been  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  Qaernermiut, 
who  are  visited  on  trade  journeys.  With  Ikinilik  1  went  through  all 
their  implements,  the  result  being  the  following  summary: 


IV. 

Culture  Elements. 

tD-q  —  an  instrument  for  making  holes  in  the  ice;  ice  pick,  of 
caribou  horn  as  used  in  breathing-hole  hunting  for 
shaping  the  breathing  holes,  and  when  fishing  for  salmon 
on  the  lakes  when  the  hole  in  the  ice  was  to  be  made. 

nig^hik  —  hook-harpoon,  used  in  salmon  fishing  in  the  haputit: 
stone  weirs  in  the  salmon  rivers.  The  implement  had  the 
same  long  shaft  as  the  leister,  but  the  leister  head  was 
replaced  hy  a  hook  of  caribou  horn,  with  which  the 
salmon  were  caught.  The  term  "hook-harpoon"  is  mislead- 
ing, in  so  far  as  it  was  not  thrown. 

^hasfut  —  a  snow  probe  for  use  when  building  snow  huts.  Consisted 
of  a  long,  slender  and  round  rod  of  caribou  horn, 
straightened  out  and  made  the  requisite  length  by  scar- 
fing. The  manner  of  using  the  implement  was  this:  when 
material  was  to  be  chosen  for  snow-hut  building,  the  rod 
was  thrust  deep  down  into  the  snow  drifts.  Usually  the 
end  of  the  rod  was  furnished  with  a  small  ferrule  and, 
by  slowly  thrusting  the  rod  down,  it  was  possible  to  feel 
whether  the  snow  consisted  of  many  heterogeneous  layers, 
deposited  at  various  times  and  thus  unsuitable  for  buil- 
ding blocks,  or  whether  it  had  a  uniform  consistence 
with  no  soft  layers  in  between,  just  the  kind  required 
for  building  purposes. 

ilaun  or  ilaut  —  scoop,  made  of  the  broad  part  of  the  horn  of  the 
musk  ox  and  fitted  with  a  handle  of  wood.  Used  for 
clearing  a  breathing  hole  or  a  fishing  hole  of  all  the 
small  ice  that  collects  in  the  opening  when  the  to-q  has 
been  used  for  opening  or  shaping  it.  Also  used  as  a 
dipper  when  a  water  container  was  to  be  filled  from 
a  lake. 
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qaf'hAq  —  water  container  of  caribou  skin,  sewn  together  into  a 
into  a  bag.  A  sealskin  was  formerly  used  for  this  purpose. 

ujuvkuAq  —  fishing  line  of  plaited  sinew  thread  on  which  the 
qArjor^hAq  or  qArjorjAq  —  fish-hook  of  horn  —  was 
fastened.  The  bait,  which  consisted  of  a  piece  of  the 
white  belly  of  a  trout,  was  called  ([or^horut.  The  line 
itself  ended  in  a  handle  of  wood  or  horn,  which  was 
held  in  the  hand  and  moved  up  and  down  when  fishing; 
this  was  called  aula^hut. 

kakiva'k  —  a  leister,  here  used  for  trout  running  up  against  the 
stream  of  the  river  in  shoals;  is  never  used  at  places 
where  a  weir  has  been  built  of  stone,  where  it  is  exclu- 
sively the  nig^hik  that  is  used. 

tor^ho-t  —  a  kind  of  fish  trap,  built  up  of  stone  at  a  narrow  place 
in  the  river;  on  their  way  up  the  trout  are  guided 
naturally  into  this  trap;  it  is  said  lo  have  been  used 
by  the  Tunrit,  but  is  not  used  by  the  people  of  today. 

niii^A-rto  t  —  a  hare  snare  known  by  name,  but  no  longer  used. 

qiluArto  t  —  pole  trap  for  catching  marmots.  Consists  of  a  pole 
furnished  at  one  end  with  a  noose  of  plaited  sinew 
thread,  and  from  it  runs  a  line  to  the  end  of  the  rod. 
The  pole  is  held  down  over  the  hole  of  the  animal  with 
the  noose  open,  and,  the  moment  the  animal  puts  its 
head  out,  the  noose  is  pulled  tight  and  it  is  caught. 

nixativa^hor^hiutit  —  a  snare  for  birds  that  are  sitting  on  the 
nest.  As  a  rule  a  small  erection  of  stones  is  made  round 
the  nest  so  that  the  bird  can  only  get  in  to  her  eggs  by 
a  certain  path;  there  the  snare  is  set  and  the  bird  hangs 
itself  as  it  walks  in  to  the  nest. 

inaiiAq  —  gull  hook;  is  baited  with  meat  or  caribou  fat,  entirely 
covering  it.  Then  it  is  laid  on  the  ice,  where  the  line  is 
fastened.  Used  for  catching  gulls.  Also  used  as  a  gorge 
for  trout;  the  line  is  made  fast  and  the  hook  is  allowed 
to  hang  throughout  the  night. 

Eqalo'jAq  —  a  fish  decoy  of  bone  or  soapstone.  Used  from  the  ice 
in  combination  with  the  kakiva'k  for  catching  the  trout 
Eqaluqpik,  when  it  hihuvoq,  i.  e.  goes  down  from  the 
lakes  to  the  sea.  For  then  the  fish  will  not  take  the 
hook,  but  can  be  decoyed  near  enough  to  allow  of  its 
being  stabbed  with  the  leister. 

j)iti(:jte  —  bow  of  caribou  or  musk-ox  horn.  The  arrow  is  called 

ipo  —  caribou  lance.  The  word  really  means:  a  shaft,  and  actually 
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consisted  of  a  very  long  and  slender  wooden  shaft  with 
a  point  of  flint  at  the  end.  Was  used  for  sticking  swim- 
ming caribou  when  pursuing  them  in  the  kayak. 

qilagliU  —  twig  plaiting.  Consisted  of  mats  of  twigs  plaited  and 
bound  together  and  laid  direct  on  the  snow  platform  to 
prevent  the  platform  rugs  from  becoming  wet. 

haviu'^hAq  —  snow  knife  of  horn,  large  bladed,  for  cutting  out 
blocks  for  hut  building. 

filot  —  really:  something  for  beating  with.  A  thick  and  broad 
piece  of  caribou  liorn  useful  for  beating  moss  loose  from 
the  frozen  soil.  Its  name,  tilo-t:  tlie  beater,  comes  from 
its  also  having  been  used  for  beating  snow  and  lumps  of 
ice  out  of  the  fuel  that  had  been  gathered. 

qihugtautig^hAra'luk  —  really:  what  one  uses  for  putting  fuel  in: 
a  large  and  capacious  bag  of  caribou  skin. 

qutLECf  —  soapstone  lamp  for  blubber.  Their  lamps  were  always 
very  small,  partly  because  they  had  to  economise  with  their 
blubber,  and  partly  because  the  soapstone  found  near 
Lake  Franklin,  and  from  which  the  whole  tribe  has  its 
name,  was  of  poor  and  stony  quality,  which  made  it 
difficult  to  work  into  large  objects.  Now,  when  no  sealing 
is  done  at  all,  the  blubber  lamp  no  longer  exists  as  an 
element  of  their  culture,  having  been  replaced  by  a  small 
hollowed-out  stone,  in  which  they  place  a  moss  wick 
that  can  burn  by  means  of  melted  deer  fat.  These  lamps 
are  not  required  to  heat,  merely  to  illuminate. 

utkuhik  —  cooking  pot  of  soapstone,  very  rare  here,  owing  to  the 
bad  quality  of  the  soapstone. 

uri^alo'jat  —  cooking  pots  of  cemented  flat  stones.  Suitable  stones 
are  joined  together  with  a  cement  consisting  of  blood, 
salmon  liver  and  ashes.  The  base  stone  was  made  very 
large  so  that  its  edge  projected  beyond  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  thus  preventing  the  cementing  from  being  exposed 
to  direct  heat.  The  shape  of  these  pots  was  oblong.  Pots 
of  this  kind  were  used  in  summer  only,  on  camp  fires, 
and  left  behind  on  the  winter  journeys,  as  they  were 
very  easily  broken. 

qajo'vtAq  —  large,  deep,  scoop-like  ladle  of  musk-ox  horn.  Used  for 
drinking  soup  and  also  for  lifting  meat  up  out  of  the  pot. 
Meat  trays  were  not  used  owing  to  lack  of  wood,  and 
instead  they  had  flat  stones  in  summer. 

puatLrit  —  snow  shovel.  This  implement,  which  was  very  wide,  was 
of  wood  if  this  material  was  to  be  had;  otherwise  of  flat 
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pieces  of  horn  lashed  together,  terminating  at  the  hottom 
in  a  sharp  edging  of  horn.  The  shovel  had  a  wooden 
handle.  The  puiitLrit  was  indispensable  when  building 
snow  huts,  as  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  cutting  up 
snow  drifts,  breaking  them  up  finely,  and  then  shovelling 
the  snow  in  deep  layers  up  over  the  newly-built  hut. 

tino'rut  —  fish  spoon  of  caribou  scapula.  The  word  really  means: 
that  with  which  one  removes  what  is  pressed  together  — 
for  when  the  fish  is  about  to  "set  on"  in  the  cooking 
pot,  it  is  lifted  with  the  spoon.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
tuxarut  —  really:  a  pestle,  when  the  grease  is  to  be 
pressed  out  of  the  fat  belly  pieces  of  the  salmon-trout, 
used  for  extracting  train  oil. 

qaluig^hut  —  a  kind  of  ladle  for  lifting  meat  or  fish  out  of  the 
cooking  pot. 

igplAr^huk  —  sewing  bag  of  salmon  or  caribou  skin,  for  keeping 
sewing  needle  and  sewing  thread.  For  the  sewing  needles, 
mErt(iutit,  which  originally  were  made  of  marrow  bones 
of  birds,  they  only  used  plaited  sinew  thread.  Small  bags 
of  another  kind,  likewise  for  women's  sewing  utensils, 
were  made  of  bird  feet.  They  also  knew  how  to  make 
a-mag'^hiit,  small  baskets  or  boxes  of  plaited  willow 
roots. 

qiorfik  —  a  sewing  board.  But  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood  these 
were  very  rare;  instead  they  used  the  puatLrit. 

tikEq  —  thimble.  Formerly  it  was  made  of  bearded-seal  skin,  now 
of  caribou  skin,  rolled  up  in  several  thicknesses. 

ulo  —  woman's  knife.  Was  formerly  made  of  the  hard  flint  that  is 
called  haviorArnAq.  These  ulos  were  difficult  to  keep 
sharp,  and  it  is  told  that  at  the  big  crossing  places,  where 
many  caribou  w^ere  secured,  one  could  always  see  women 
sharpening  their  knives  against  the  rocks. 

hako"t  —  skin  scraper,  likewise  of  stone  or  flint. 

pilaut  —  flensing  knife.  Made  either  of  havi'orArnAq  or  of  qila- 
nA-rto  t  —  iron,  if  this  could  be  bought  from  the  Netsi- 
lingmiut. 

^hErLe-'aut  —  bone  scraper  for  softening  skins.  There  were  also 
sharp  scrapers  of  caribou  marrow  bone. 

to'rLUAq  —  sucking  tube  for  drinking  water.  Consisted  of  bird  bone 
with  the  marrow  extracted. 

havLut  —  marrow  extractor  of  horn  or  the  like. 

havEro't  —  whittling  (or  crooked)  knife  with  short  handle;  with 
a  long  handle  it  is  called  haviut. 
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l)ihiTj''hi:rA(|  —  a  drill  bow.  The  piece  lliat  was  held  in  the  mouth 
when  drilling  was  called  oqum  iAq.  The  drill  itself  was 
called  pugtut.  A  drill  for  working  by  hand  was  called 
kaivut. 

iri^nEC]  —  fire  stone  for  striking  sparks  over  dried  moss  or  cotton 

grass.  They  also  knew  the  fire  drill. 
higiJt  —  whetstone, 
kum-ut  —  back  scratcher. 
igLaigut  —  comb  of  horn. 

agLUHA-q  —  seal  thong  of  bearded  seal.  Now  they  use  the  thick 
neck  skin  of  the  caribou  bull  or  musk-ox. 

pujanErtErut  —  "blubber-pitch";  old  blubber  residue  from  meat 
caches  or  the  like.  Was  heated  over  fire  and  smeared 
over  the  seams  of  the  kayaks. 

qajAq  —  kayak;  a-tLiJat  —  sledge;  tupEq  —  tent,  etc.  are  only 
mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
nar^mautAq  —  pack-saddle  for  dogs. 

agtagtåt  —  really:  something  that  hangs  on  one.  i.  e.  amulets. 
EqitAq  —  really:  something  one  grips,  i.  e.  a  ball. 

The  following  are  likewise  included  for  completeness: 

imigLut  Aq  —  buzz  or  bull  roarer?;  ajagAq  —  ring-and-pin  game; 

kajumig'^hiut  —  wind  wheel;  igLO'k  —  sling;  qilamitaut  —  bola; 

torLar^o-jaut  —  really:  something  with  which  one  plays  "a  little 

spirit",  i.  e.  a  mask;  ino  jAq  —  doll. 

Finally,  the  following  coast  implements  are  known: 

ha-gtur^ug'^hat  —  lamps  of  flat  stones,  cemented  together  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stone  cooking  pot. 

in  it  at  —  drying  rack  or  drying  frame. 

The  implements  for  ice-hunting  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Netsilingmiut  and  had  the  same  names. 

iv'^hor'^hiut  —  stick  of  wood  or  horn  for  carrying  blubber  in  to  be 
frozen. 

igaLv  q  —  window-pane  in  the  snow  hut,  of  a  piece  of  clear  ice. 

Gutskin  windows  were  not  known,  but  in  some  cases 
they  used  windows  of  throat  skin. 

In  connection  with  this  list  of  the  various  elements  of  their 
culture,  I  made  enquiries  of  the  oldest  people  in  the  tribe  as  to 
implements  and  other  objects  that  are  common  for  instance  in 
Greenland,  and  I  give  here  Ihe  replies  obtained,  whether  of  a  po- 
sitive or  a  negative  nature.  The  very  limited  lime  I  had  for  my 
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work  made  it  necessary  to  a  great  extent  to  work  witli  questions 
formulated  beforeliand. 

They  have  no  tradition  of  nets  for  either  fisli  or  seals.  The  only 
knowledge  they  had  of  this  method  of  hunting  came  from  the  white 
man. 

|In  Greenland  as  well  as  in  Alaska  it  is  common  for  people 
who  are  going  hunting  at  the  breathing  holes  to  take  with  them  a 
small  three-legged  stool  to  sit  on  during  their  hour-long  wait  at  one 
place.  This  custom  was  unknown  here.  The  reason  they  themselves 
gave  was  that  the  great  scarcity  of  wood  was  an  obstacle  to  all 
"luxurious  implements". 

In  some  parts  of  Greenland  a  piece  of  wood  is  fastened  on  the 
end  of  the  harpoon  line  for  breathing-hole  hunting  to  make  it 
easier  to  hold  the  seal.  This  was  not  known  either. 

They  have  no  knowledge  of  harpoons  with  a  loose  foreshaft, 
to  break  off  when  a  seal  is  hit  after  a  throw;  for  here,  where  they 
only  have  the  ice  harpoon,  they  do  not  throw  at  all,  the  harpoon 
merely  being  thrust  down  through  the  breathing  hole.  The  only 
tradition  they  have  of  throwing  harpoons  is  iji  the  tale  of  Kivioq, 
in  which  there  is  a  description  of  how  a  number  of  kayaks  out  on 
the  sea  hunted  seals  by  throwing  small  bladder  harpoons  after  them 
(atLigAq).  It  was  declared  that  this  tale  came  from  the  inuit  tAra- 
jormiut"åt  —  the  people  who  live  by  the  salt  water.  They  them- 
selves only  use  their  kayaks  in  fresh  water. 

kalutit  —  towing  gear,  by  which  the  Greenlanders  always  mean: 
for  seals,  is  here  used  for  caribou  killed  from  the  kayak  on  the 
lakes. 

A  towing  bladder  or  harpoon  bladder  has  never  been  seen,  but 
they  have  heard  tell  of  it  from  the  Aivilingmiut. 

The  throwing  board  has  not  even  been  heard  of. 

The  swivel  for  harpoon  lines  is  called  qihjA  q  and  is  used  on 
dog  traces. 

All  arrows  were  feathered. 

A  fox  trap  is  called  putLat;  traps  for  wolf  or  wolverine  are 
called  qimialik.  Tower  traps,  in  which  several  foxes  can  be  caught 
at  a  time,  are  called  uvLihautit  and  are  usually  made  of  blocks  of 
ice.  Bear  traps  are  not  known. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  small  harpoon,  a  kind  of  bird  dart, 
with  a  blunt  barbless  point,  used  in  olden  times  from  the  kayak 
to  catch  birds  that  could  not  fly. 

Slings  are  in  common  use,  but  mostly  as  playthings  for  children. 

Of  the  bola  they  have  the  tradition,  but  it  is  no  longer  used. 
Nor  do  they  know  any  kind  of  willow  whistle  for  decoying  birds. 
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Tliey  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Greenhind  apparatus  for  scraping 
frozen  berries  loose,  nor  of  the  berry  sieve  used  when  cleaning 
these. 

Tiie  thimble  holder  in  the  form  of  a  small  anchor  is  not  known, 
nor  the  skin  scraper  to  be  held  in  both  hands,  nor  any  special 
crimper  for  crimping  kamik  soles;  for  this  they  merely  use  the 
finger  nail. 

No  special  needle  case  is  used,  and  thus  not  the  "winged" 
needle  case:  in  very  rare  cases  a  marrow  bone  is  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

They  do  not  know  the  square  drying  rack,  those  used  being 
semi-circular. 

Bone  straighteners,  implements  of  bone  with  holes  through 
them,  are  known. 

Adzes  are  used  and  are  called  qajo-tit. 

The  kayak  scraper  is  also  used  and  is  called  hErme*aut.  They 
are  knife- shaped,  with  a  hollow,  for  they  are  not  only  used  for 
scraping  thin  ice  off  the  outside  of  the  kayak,  but  also  to  clear  out 
what  may  have  collected  inside  in  the  form  of  snow,  leaves,  or 
the  like. 

From  ruins  they  know  of  stone  houses  by  the  coast,  especially 
in  the  Netsilik  area. 

Pitfalls  for  caribou,  qaxigtat,  are  not  used,  but  they  are  familiar 
with  them  from  the  inland  dwellers,  the  Ualiarmiut. 

They  do  not  know  the  lamp  stand  of  wood;  they  set  the  lamp 
on  three  small  wooden  supports  that  are  stuck  into  the  snow  of 
the  platform. 

Eye  shades  of  caribou  or  musk-ox  skin  are  used  and  are  called 
qaili'^liAq. 

No  special  kayak  coat  is  used  for  caribou  hunting.  When  in  a 
kayak  a  man  is  merely  clad  in  his  inner  coat  (atige).  Bird-skin 
coats  are  no  longer  used,  but  they  have  traditions  that  they  have 
been  used  at  one  time.  But  they  know  nothing  at  all  of  socks 
of  bird  skin. 

Garments  on  which  coat  and  trousers  are  all  of  one  piece  are 
used  for  children  and  are  called  atahut.  They  also  know  trousers 
and  kamiks  in  one  piece. 

They  know  of  no  special  flint  technique;  they  assert  that  all 
flint  implements  were  sharpened  simply  by  rubbing  them  smooth 
against  stone  or  smooth  rocks. 

They  know  no  form  of  urine  tanning. 

Salmon  skin  is  used  not  only  for  bags  as  mentioned  above,  but 
also  for  boot  soles,  presumably  only  for  indoor  footwear.  The  skins 
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arc  dried  witli  Ihc  llesh  on  as  pit).so:  lat(M',  when  \ho  flesh  has  been 
removed,  they  are  sot'lened  witli  a  sako  l  and  may  (hen  I)e  sewn 
on  to  boots  or  shoes. 

They  know  of  skin  com  lis,  but  use  them  rarely.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  caribou  is  brought  down  that  on  the  outside  has 
its  winter  coat,  but  deep  down  its  tliin  summer  coat.  In  such  cases 
the  winter  coat  is  scraped  off  with  tlie  skin  comb,  leaving  only  the 
thin  summer  hair. 


V. 

Religious  belief's. 

Nuliajuk  is  the  centre  about  which  all  religious  ideas  revolve.  "We 
are  afraid  of  her,  and,"  my  informant  Ikinilik  adds  smilingly:  "hunalo 
tama't:  of  all  kinds  of  things." 

Then  he  told  me  the  usual  tale  of  the  girl  who  was  thrown  into 
the  water  from  a  kayak-ferry.  But  although  the  "deity"  was  called 
Nuliajuk,  the  girl  of  the  tale  still  goes  by  the  name  Putulik. 

I  pointed  this  out  to  Ikinilik,  but  he  was  not  the  slightest  bit  im- 
pressed. A  clear-headed,  elderly  man,  well-versed  in  all  the  traditions 
of  his  tribe,  he  paid  no  more  attention  than  anyone  else  to  logic  and 
consistency  where  the  forces  of  life  were  concerned;  there  was  always 
so  much  one  did  not  understand  anyway!  In  the  most  obvious  manner 
he  blended  the  Nuliajuk  myth  with  the  tale  of  the  girl  who  could  not 
marry  and  was  finally  mated  to  her  father's  dog.  She  it  was  whose 
name,  was  Putulik,  and  yet  after  her  death  she  was  called  Nuliajuk! 
The  island  to  which  she  was  taken  when  about  to  be  confined  is  in 
Ugjulik,  not  far  from  Sherman  Inlet.  There  she  bore  her  many 
i  children  and  lived  with  them,  helped  by  her  father  who  brought  meat 
over  to  them.  But  a  fierce  hatred  against  her  father  grew  in  her,  and 
one  day  she  said  to  her  offspring: 

"He  was  thoughtless,  your  grandfather,  the  day  he  wanted  me  to 
have  a  dog  as  a  husband.  When  he  comes  out  here  again,  pretend  that 
you  are  licking  the  blood  off  his  kayak,  then  fall  on  him  and  tear 
him  to  pieces." 

Those  of  her  children  who  mauled  her  father  turned  into  Itqiglit: 
Chipewyan  Indians,  who  are  described  as  ir^norlugtut:  wicked,  bad 
people.  She  wanted  the  others  to  be  good  people :^^irprErqublugit, 
and  they  became  white  men:  Tunrit  Tiitaglit  (seal  people),  Unaler- 
juit:  Cree  Indians,  and  Ingnerjuit:  a  kind  of  beach  spirit,  so  named 
because  the  lights  from  their  houses,  their  tents  or  their  fires  are 
often  seen  down  by  the  beach. 
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The  Indians  became  bad  because  their  mother  had  wished  them 
to  be  bad.  But  nothing  is  known  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  others, 
simply  tliat  they  are  human  creatures  "but  without  being  real 
humans." 

Ikinihk  is  not  at  all  interested  in  how  Putulik  became  Nuliajuk. 
He  simply  shakes  his  head  when  1  again  point  out  that  two  tales 
have  been  mixed  together;  and  undismayed  he  goes  on: 

"We  know  that  there  is  a  Nuliajuk  who  watches  over  all  beasts, 
all  the  game  of  mankind,  and  that  is  enough  for  us.  How  she  turned 
into  such  a  dangerous  and  terrible  spirit  is  surely  immaterial.  All  we 
are  certain  of  is  that  she  is  an  "Er^'hinArt.^q  sapir[alait.3q:  a  frightful 
one,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible."  She  rules  over  caribou  and 
])irds,  trout,  and  all  kinds  of  beasts  of  the  sea.  She  is  there  without 
our  knowing  how.  And  she  is  everywhere,  not  only  out  in  the  sea, 
but  in  the  interior  too,  where  she  may  suddenly  emerge  out  of  the 
ground  or  up  out  of  the  lakes.  That  is  why  we  are  afraid  of  her.  From 
those  who  live  further  inland  than  we  do  we  have  heard  the  rumour 
that  all  the  beasts  we  live  on  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  every 
year.  They  are  dying  out,  they  are  being  used  up.  We  believe  in  the 
truth  of  that  rumour;  that  is  why  we  are  afraid,  and  that  is  wiiy  we 
do  all  we  can  to  make  Nuliajuk  think  kindly  of  us. 

"Of  course,  the  shamans  ought  to  help  us  with  all  this.  They  could 
do  so  in  the  old  days,  for  then  they  used  to  go  down  and  see  her  at 
the  place  where  she  lived  under  the  sea.  It  was  only  by  visiting  her 
that  she  was  to  be  placated.  Shamans  who  were  going  to  visit  her 
used  to  curtain  off  part  of  the  back  of  the  platform  where  they 
shamanized,  and  then  they  called  upon  their  helping  spirits.  Imme- 
diately a  road  was  opened  for  them;  from  the  inside  of  the  house 
steps  went  down  into  the  ground,  and  down  these  the  shaman  with  his 
helping  spirits  descended  to  the  house  of  Nuliajuk.  Her  ire  was  roused 
especially  when  women  had  broken  their  taboo  and,  through  their 
uncleanness,  scared  away  the  beasts.  Then  she  covered  her  face  in 
anger  and  kept  the  beasts  confined  in  her  house  so  that  they  could 
not  get  up  to  mankind.  Then  it  was  that  the  shamans  had  to  force 
their  way  down  to  her  and  try  to  conciliate  her.  Only  the  really  great 
.shamans  in  olden  times  could  do  that.  Nowadays  one  lived  merely 
in  the  memories  of  all  that  once  was  possible!  In  those  times  there 
were  only  few  shamans,  but  they  were  very  skilful.  Now  we  have 
numbers  of  them,  but  their  art  is  of  a  small  order  and  only  few 
sensible  people  believe  in  their  power.  They  do  nothing  but  talk  — 
that  is  all  they  can  do! 

"Here  at  Utkuhikjalik  there  are  no  shamans  now:  ari^iitkoqAruEr- 
t.xj.  The  shamans  of  our  day  do  not  even  serve  an  apprenticeship, 
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and  they  claim  that  thoy  f,'ot  their  powers  from  dreams,  visions,  or 
sickness.  For  myself,  I  am  not  a  shaman,  as  1  have  neither  had  dreams 
nor  been  ill.  Now  that  we  have  firearms  it  is  almost  as  if  we  no  longer 
need  shamans,  or  taboo,  for  now  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  procure  food 
as  in  the  old  days.  Then  we  had  to  laboriously  hunt  the  caribou  at 
the  sacred  crossing  places,  and  there  the  only  thing  that  helped  was 
strictly  observed  taboo  in  combination  with  magic  words  and  amu- 
lets. Now  we  can  shoot  caribou  everywhere  with  our  guns,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  have  lived  ourselves  out  of  the  old  customs.  We 
forget  our  magic  words,  and  we  scarcely  use  any  amulets  now.  The 
young  people  don't.  See,  my  chest  is  bare;  I  haven't  got  all  the  bones 
and  grave-goods  that  the  Netsilingmiut  hang  about  them.  We  forget 
what  we  no  longer  have  use  for.  Even  the  ancient  spirit  songs  that 
the  great  shamans  sing  together  with  all  the  men  and  women  of  the 
village  we  forget,  all  the  old  invocations  for  bringing  Nuliajuk  up  to 
earth  so  that  the  beasts  can  be  wrested  from  her  —  we  remember 
Ihem  no  more. 

"Now  with  the  hunting  implements  of  the  white  man  we  live  life 
without  much  difficulty.  We  are  careful  about  the  forces  that  keep 
mankind  and  the  earth  in  balance,  about  Nuliajuk,  and  Hila.  Hila  is 
a  spirit  out  in  the  heavens.  Or  perhaps  it  is  nothing  else  than  the 
sudden  storm,  rain,  drifting  snow,  snow-storm  —  everything  that  may 
be  dangerous  if  we  are  caught  in  it.  How  should  we  know? 

"And  when  at  last  we  die  we  really  know  very  little  about  what 
happens.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  we  are  taken  up  to  the 
Land  of  the  Sky  by  the  Moon  Spirit,  and  there  we  go  on  living.  The 
Moon  Spirit,  seople  say,  helps  dead  humans.  What  we  see  from  down 
here  in  the  form  of  stars  in  the  vault  of  the  heavens  are  the  lighted 
windows  of  the  villages  of  the  dead.  Otherwise  we  know  very  little 
about  the  dead.  In  former  times  a  few  shamans  have  made  a  journey 
to  a  country  up  in  the  sky  and  told  us  about  it.  Those  who  go  up 
there  are  always  taken  into  a  big  double  house,  and  there  every- 
thing is  done  to  persuade  them  to  eat  delicious  caribou  entrails; 
but  as  soon  as  they  reach  out  a  hand  to  take  the  food  the  helping 
spirits  knock  it  away,  for  anyone  who  eats  food  in  the  Land  of  the 
Sky  will  remain  there  ahvays  and  never  come  back  to  earth.  The 
shamans  have  also  told  us  that  they  have  seen  groups  of  people 
playing  about,  happy  people  who  did  nothing  but  laugh  and  amuse 
themselves.  That  is  why  we  believe  that  the  Land  of  the  Sky  is  a 
land  devoid  of  sorrow  and  anxiety,  a  good  place  to  be. 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  woman  named  Nanaunuaq.  She 
died,  and  was  taken  away  by  the  Moon  Spirit.  She  did  not  stay  long 
in  the  Land  of  the  Dead;  the  Moon  Spirit  transformed  her  into  a  man 


Small  spring  tent  pitched  on  a  mound  of  snow  blocks. 
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and  sent  her  back  to  her  husband.  He  was  very  pleased  to  see  his 
wife,  but  at  night  he  was  disappointed  that  she  would  not  sleep  with 
him.  She  told  him  what  had  hapi)ened,  and,  when  the  husband  found 
that  it  was  really  true,  he  became  so  furious  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  kill  her.  Me  went  outside  the  house  to  hew  a  hole  in  a  lake. 
"1  must  have  water  to  drink  .  .."  he  explained,  "if  1  am  to  keep  the 
taboo  for  your  death."  But  the  woman  fled  to  her  grandchild,  who 
lived  close  by,  and.  when  her  husband  came  for  her,  she  killed  him 
just  as  he  entered  the  passage.  This  woman  told  people  many  things 
about  life  after  death,  and  it  is  from  her  we  have  our  knowledge. 

"But  besides  the  dead  people  in  the  Land  of  the  Sky  there  are 
dead  people  under  the  ground;  we  call  them  the  agle  t:  those  who  live 
down  below.  It  is  a  world  just  like  the  earth.  It  is  light  there,  just  as 
if  they  had  the  real  sky  and  not  the  earth  above  them.  Only  those 
who  starve  to  death  here  on  earth  go  to  the  agle't,  and  afterwards 
they  live  there  in  plenty,  in  hunting  grounds  that  are  richer  than  man 
can  dream  of. 

"And  of  course  it  may  be  that  all  I  have  been  telling  you  is  wrong. 
For  you  cannot  be  certain  about  a  thing  you  cannot  see.  And  people 
say  so  much!" 

Thus  spoke  Ikinilik  straight  forwardly  and  soberly,  and  in  a 
manner  that  made  an  impression  on  me  because  he  was  not  at  all 
afraid  to  say  what  he  thought,  even  about  difficult  questions  of  reli- 
gion about  which  people  usually  speak  with  reserve.  He  gathered  the 
sum  of  his  beliefs  in  the  following  words: 

"The  only  thing  of  value  in  a  man  is  the  soul.  That  is  why  it  is 
the  soul  that  is  given  everlasting  life,  either  in  the  Land  of  the  Sky 
or  in  the  Underworld.  The  soul  is  man's  greatest  power;  it  is  the  soul 
that  makes  us  human,  but  how  it  does  so  we  do  not  know.  Our  tlesh 
and  blood,  our  body,  is  nothing  but  an  evelope  about  our  vital  power. 
When  a  man  dies,  the  soul  leaves  the  body  and  the  body  remains  on 
the  earth  and  rots,  whereas  the  soul  goes  on  living,  but,  we  are  told, 
always  in  the  form  it  had  when  the  man  died.  One  remains  for  ever 
what  one  was  when  death  came.  The  old  do  not  become  young,  the 
young  do  not  become  old,  children  do  not  grow  up;  life  is  continued 
up  in  the  Land  of  the  Sky  or  down  among  the  agl'et  just  as  one  was 
when  the  breath  of  life  ceased." 
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VI. 

Customs  and  Taboo. 

The  source  of  my  information,  Ikinilik,  struck  me  as  being  both 
trustworthy  and  sober-minded.  He  held  the  opinion  that  many  tradi- 
tions are  not  always  credible,  because  people's  memories  are  unreli- 
able. This  unreliability  also  explains  how  it  is  that  there  may  be 
different  interpretations  of  the  same  happenings,  interpretations  that 
often  contain  contradictions  and  often  are  difficult  to  harmonize. 

It  is  not  believed  that  there  is  any  shaman  alive  today  who  really 
knows  how  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mysterious  things,  even  though 
they  always  act  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  con- 
viction. 

The  taboo  rules  have  been  set  up  partly  because  Nuliajuk,  the 
fountain  of  all  food,  demands  taboo  of  unclean  people,  partly  because 
the  dead  themselves  demand  taboo  in  order  that  they  may  rest  peace- 
fully in  their  graves.  All  death  is  dangerous  to  the  living,  so  if  de- 
finite customs  are  not  observed  in  connection  with  death,  the  dead 
become  outlawed;  they  turn  into  evil  spirits,  staying  on  earth  or  up 
in  the  sky  and  visiting  sickness  and  other  misfortunes  upon  man- 
kind. 

Game. 

The  caribou  is  the  animal  that  has  to  provide  both  clothing  and 
food,  and  therefore  every  regard  must  be  paid  to  it.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  when  a  man  kills  a  caribou,  he  never  kills  its  soul.  The 
soul  lives  on  in  a  new  incarnation,  though  still  as  a  caribou.  Out  of 
consideration  for  that  soul,  which  is  very  easily  offended,  a  number 
of  laws  must  be  observed  when  the  skin  of  the  killed  animal  is  to  be 
prepared  or  used,  or  its  flesh  eaten. 

The  great  caribou  hunts,  those  on  which  the  winter's  food  de- 
pended, took  place  when  the  animals  were  migrating.  In  spring,  when 
they  were  on  their  way  down  from  the  woodlands,  a  lot  of  animals 
could  be  brought  down,  but  in  the  first  place  their  skins  were  useless, 
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and  secondly  their  flesh  was  lean.  Thus  this  hunting  was  not  nearly 
so  important  as  in  autunui,  when  the  carihou  came  along  in  even 
bigger  herds,  and  in  addition  were  in  fine  condition,  both  as  to  flesh 
and  coat.  As  a  consequence,  all  the  strict  taboos  concern  autumn 
hunting.  Whereas  the  making  of  clothing  is  permitted  after  the 
autumn  hunts,  no  skin  may  be  prepared  or  sewn  into  garments  until 
the  autumn  trek  is  over  and  people  can  move  into  snow  huts.  If  the 
snow  is  late  in  coming,  it  is  permitted  to  sew  in  an  ice  hut.  Here  in 
the  interior  the  lakes  are  already  frozen  over  in  September,  whereas 
the  snow  is  seldom  of  any  use  for  building  huts  until  the  month  of 
October. 

Warm  clothing  is  looked  upon  as  being  just  as  necessary  to  man 
as  food.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  respect  merely 
when  clothing  is  being  made;  the  same  respect  must  be  shown  when 
it  is  worn  out  and  has  to  be  exchanged  for  new.  Discarded  clothing 
must  never  be  flung  out  on  to  the  bare  ground  or  snow,  but  has  to  be 
carefully  covered  up  with  stones  or  snow. 

The  strictest  taboo  is  laid  over  the  caribou  that  are  caught  with 
the  kayak  at  the  crossing  places.  Of  those  so  caught  no  bone  must 
])e  broken,  no  marrow  bone  must  be  eaten,  no  bone  must  be  gnawed 
by  dogs,  as  long  as  the  hunter  sojourns  at  the  crossing  place.  Only 
when  camp  was  broken  is  it  allowed  to  split  marrow  bones  and  eat 
the  marrow. 

Caribou  killed  in  winter  after  migrating  time  require  no  special 
taboo.  The  same  is  the  case  with  caribou  meat  that  has  been  cached; 
marrow  bones  of  it  may  be  broken,  and  the  dogs  may  gnaw  the  head 
and  all  bones. 

When  a  caribou  is  being  cut  up,  a  small  piece  must  always  be  left 
round  the  anus  when  removing  the  skin,  for  it  is  said  that  the  soul  of 
a  caribou  will  be  insulted  if  a  woman  happens  to  touch  the  part  of 
its  skin  that  has  been  nearest  that  part. 

Animals  hit  in  the  heart  must  not  be  eaten  of  by  women  who  have 
infants  in  their  back  pouch. 

Caribou  meat  of  newly-shot  animals  or  from  a  cache  must  never 
be  put  together  with  newly-caught  trout  on  the  side  platform.  If  they 
must  be  in  the  house  together,  care  must  always  be  taken  that  there 
is  a  space  between  the  meat  and  the  fish.  This  does  not  apply  to  sal- 
mon that  has  been  cached,  which  may  be  mi.\ed  with  caribou  meat 
with  impunity. 

Caribou  and  salmon  must  not  be  eaten  the  same  day. 

During  the  period  of  the  great  caribou  hunts  or  trout  fishing  every 
consideration  must  be  taken  to  skins  for  soles,  and  no  fjord  or  bearded 
seal  skin  must  be  sewn. 
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Al  llu'  lisirmL;  places  near  llio  inoiilh  ol  Back  River,  sole  skins  of 
I  jord  seal  or  hearded  seal  must  nol  he  laken  inio  Ihe  house  Ihrough 
Ihe  passage.  l)ul  lhroui>h  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Sole  skins  must  not  i)e 
cut  into  soles  in  a  house  where  there  is  a  po  ru'^liHci:  a  bag  of  lamp  fat. 

In  olden  limes  the  people  did  not  eat  a  kind  of  whortleherry,  kav- 
piit.  hut  it  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  now  that  they  have  learned 
from  the  Haker  Lake  people  that  eating  them  does  not  olVend  the 
earth.  Still,  some  people  hold  that  one  must  not  eat  caribou  meat  the 
same  day,  whereas  salmon  may  be  mixed  with  berries.  The  latter, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  women  with  infants  in  the  back  pouch, 
as  they  must  never  mix  up  dilferent  kinds  of  food. 

The  people  reckon  with  three  main  trout-lishing  places  near  the 
mouth  of  liack  River:  Itivnarssuk,  then  a  little  further  up  Akuacj,  and 
then  .\riaq,  which  lies  nearest  Lake  Franklin.  At  these  places  no 
sewing  must  be  done  in  the  tents  while  fishing  with  the  hook-harpoon 
is  going  on.  If  sewing  has  to  be  done,  the  worker  must  leave  the 
village  and  go  up  into  the  hills. 

If  trout  is  to  be  dried  at  these  places,  it  must  be  laid  on  stones  so 
that  its  head  is  pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  when  it  was  caught, 
i.  e.  in  the  period  when  the  trout  go  up-river  all  heads  must  point  up. 
and  when  they  are  going  down  all  heads  must  i)oint  down  the  river. 

These  fishing  places  also  require  a  special  ollering.  The  people  say 
of  Ihem:  "manilEru'ja"jumahut:  they  want  small  offerings  to  bring 
luck."  If  caribou  have  been  killed  here,  the  offering  takes  the  form 
of  a  small  piece  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  a  piece  of  fat.  and  a  bit  of 
meat  of  the  head  from  the  part  that  rested  on  the  ground  when  the 
animal  fell;  the  offering  is  laid  by  the  head  of  the  hunter  under  the 
platform  skin.  In  the  case  of  salmon  a  small  piece  is  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

There  is  a  difference  at  the  various  places  where  people  fish.  Some 
trout  places  require  strict  taboo,  others  none.  To  the  former  belongs 
the  fishing  place  nearest  the  mouth  of  Back  River,  where  trout  must 
not  be  taken  into  a  house  through  the  passage,  but  only  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall. 

If  during  the  trout  season  water  is  spilt  on  the  floor  of  a  snow  hut 
or  tent,  one  must  immediately  make  water  on  top  of  what  was  spilt. 

Heads  and  entrails  must  not  be  eaten  by  women  with  children 
nor  by  children. 

Women. 

Now  that  all  the  old  customs  are  not  strictly  observed,  a  woman 
delivers  in  tlu'  house  itself,  kneeling,  and  without  assistance;  the  habit 
of  building  a  special  birth  house  seems  to  have  been  dropped  entuely. 
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There  is  no  midwife,  and  the  hushand  must  keep  away.  The  navel 
string  is  tied  with  sinew  thread.  The  afterbirth  is  taken  out  through 
a  hole  in  the  snow  wall  and  removed  from  the  village.  In  winter  it  is 
covered  with  a  block  of  snow,  in  summer  it  is  thrown  into  a  lake. 
There  is  a  kind  of  birth  taboo  which  lasts  five  days,  after  which  the 
family  must  move  from  where  the  birth  took  place  and  build  a  new 
snow  hut.  In  siuiimer  they  move  the  tent.  Women  who  have  been 
confined  must  not  go  out  for  five  days,  but  otherwise  may  move  about 
the  house  fully  dressed  by  day. 

During  the  first  year  after  a  birth  the  woman  must  not  eat  with 
others  but  must  always  have  her  own  little  cooking  pot,  in  which  all 
her  meals  are  prepared.  For  a  whole  year  she  must  not  eat  raw  meat 
and  they  must  take  great  care  that  no  animal  of  which  she  partakes 
has  been  wounded  in  its  foetus  or  heart. 

A  newly  born  child  must  be  washed  in  water.  It  must  he  cleaned 
either  with  a  piece  of  caribou  or  musk-ox  skin  or  the  skin  of  some 
bird. 

.\  woman  must  at  once  tell  her  fellow-villagers,  especially  the  men. 
when  her  menses  begin. 

Menstruating  women  are  considered  to  be  just  as  unclean  as  new 
mothers  where  animals  are  concerned.  They  may  also  chance  to  do 
harm  to  men  when  hunting,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  they  keep 
to  themselves  as  far  as  possible  as  long  as  their  menses  last.  They 
must  never  go  into  a  house  where  there  are  young  men  who  have  not 
yet  killed  one  of  all  kinds  of  game,  nor  may  they  go  into  a  (|arjscje,  or 
the  house  where  song  feasts  are  held.  They  must  not  eat  raw  meat 
or  even  cut  it.  Their  meat  must  always  be  cooked  and  always  in  their 
own  cooking  pot. 

Naming. 

In  naming,  they  follow  the  same  customs  as  the  Netsilingmiut  do. 
As  soon  as  the  birth  pangs  are  felt,  various  names  are  mentioned,  and 
the  name  that  when  spoken  seems  to  have  the  effect  that  the  child 
leaves  the  mother's  womb  becomes  its  name.  Of  course,  the  names 
mentioned  are  always  those  of  people  recently  dead.  Ikinilik  perso- 
nally was  very  sceptical  about  whether  one  could  say  that  a  name 
had  a  soul  at  all  as  among  the  Netsilingmiut,  who  literally  swathe 
their  children  in  names.  He  said: 

"It  is  simply  a  question  of  a  rebirth  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  name 
that  is  resurrected.  Everybody  likes  to  see  the  dear  departed  remem- 
bered by  means  of  a  naming  after  them,  and  that  is  why  newly-born 
children  always  get  a  name  that  has  belonged  to  a  dear  one  that  is 
dead." 
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Death. 

Like  bii  Hi,  the  death  of  a  person  is  considered  to  be  something  con- 
taining a  danger  which  may  scare  away  the  game.  For  that  reason 
certain  precautions  liave  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  a  person  is  about  to 
expire.  When  it  is  clear  tliat  deatli  is  approaching  those  in  the  house 
must  say  aloud:  "toqunialErpaq:  he  is  dying"  and  then  utter  loud 
cries  of  woe;  all  skins  in  the  house  or  tent  not  being  used  by  the  dying 
one  must  be  taken  outside  at  the  moment  he  expires,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  infected;  for  nothing  in  a  house  where  a  death  has  taken  place 
may  ever  be  used  by  the  Hving,  and  the  house  must  be  abandoned 
or  the  tent  discarded.  As  a  shroud  the  body  is  dressed  in  its  inner  coat 
and  undertrousers  and  stockings.  Men  and  women  are  treated  alike, 
except  that  the  death  taboo  for  men  is  three  days,  and  for  women 
four.  During  these  three  or  four  days  no  work  may  be  done  at  the 
village,  and  a  sledge  may  only  be  used  when  urgently  necessary. 
There  is  no  absolute  prohibition  against  going  outside,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered best  not  to  do  so.  On  the  whole,  quietness  is  required  in  all 
the  houses  or  tents  of  the  village  as  long  as  the  death  taboo  lasts. 

When  the  dead  is  to  be  taken  to  his  last  resting  place  he  is  carried 
by  two  men  or  two  women  in  summer;  in  winter  he  is  drawn  on  a 
sledge.  The  body  is  then  laced  up  in  caribou  skin  and,  in  winter,  is 
covered  over  with  a  block  of  snow,  whereas  in  summer  a  circle  of  sto- 
nes is  laid  round  it.  They  say:  "ujArqanik  uri^alublugo;  stone  is  laid 
round  about." 

The  two  men  or  women  who  have  taken  å  body  to  the  grave  must 
not  go  out  of  the  house  for  three  or  four  days  respectively.  And  in  that 
time  they  may  only  cut  boneless  meat. 

The  body  is  usually  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  or  tent  for  the 
three  or  four  days  the  taboo  lasts.  As  soon  as  it  is  over  they  who  have 
touched  the  dead  must  throw  away  all  their  outer  clothing. 

If  a  death  taboo  is  not  observed,  and  there  is  much  movement  and 
noise  in  a  village  shortly  after  a  death,  the  soul  of  the  dead  will  turn 
into  an  evil  spirit. 

A  woman  who  loses  an  infant  child  must  always  have  her  hood 
drawn  down  over  her  head  when  she  goes  out  during  the  first  five 
days.  And  for  the  first  month  she  must  not  eat  raw  meat.  The  time 
depends  upon  how  strictly  the-  family  observes  the  taboo.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  time  such  a  woman  eats  raw  meat,  it  is  required  that  it  must 
not  be  cached  meat  but  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  has  just  been  shot. 

A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife  must  not  outside  the  house  eat  of  the 
first  animal  he  kills. 

Rime  must  never  be  scraped  from  the  ice  window  as  long  as  the 
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death  taboo  lasts,  nor  may  the  phitform  skins  or  twig  mattresses  un- 
der the  skins  be  arranged.  No  one  may  comb  his  hair  or  crack  lice. 

If  the  family  is  in  a  winter  camp  and  moving  to  another  hunting 
place  is  no  great  inconvenience,  they  usually  leave  the  body  behind 
in  the  snow  hut  where  it  died.  If  they  cannot  go  away,  but  want  to 
leave  the  body  in  the  hut.  they  simply  move  a  short  distance  from  tlic 
old  village  and  there  build  a  new  hut. 

When  a  body  is  placed  in  its  final  position  after  death  it  must  lie 
with  its  face  turned  towards  the  rising  sun. 

Those  who  dress  a  corpse  must  stuff  their  nostrils  with  caribou 
hair. 

If  the  grave  is  not  too  far  away,  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased  must  visit  the  grave  a  year  later  and  walk  three  times  round 
it  in  the  direction  of  the  sun. 

All  this  taboo  connected  with  death  has  not  been  created  out  of 
any  fear  of  death,  but  exclusively  because  the  belief  is  held  that  all 
the  game  the  people  have  to  live  on  will  leave  a  village  as  soon  as  a 
death  has  occurred,  unless  special  precautions  are  taken. 

.\  man  is  fond  of  life  as  long  as  he  is  well,  but  as  soon  as  life  be- 
comes a  burden  to  him,  either  on  account  of  age  or  sickness,  they 
believe  they  have  the  right  to  seek  death  themselves.  Hanging  is  the 
method  chosen,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  relatives  of  the  old 
or  sick  person  concerned  to  make  everything  ready  for  the  suicide. 

A  dead  man's  property  usually  descends  to  his  relatives  if  it  is 
worth  anything.  Instead  of  his  own  possessions  they  put  into  the  grave 
small  copies  of  the  things  they  have  inherited,  these  miniatures  being 
carved  in  wood. 

Among  the  Utkuhikjalingmiut  the  taboo  connected  with  death  is 
not  at  all  severe.  As  a  rule,  even  the  people  who  have  helped  in  the 
last  rites  may  eat  with  the  others  as  soon  as  the  death  taboo  is  over. 
They  are  only  forced  to  have  their  own  cooking  utensils  as  long  as  it 
lasts. 

All  sickness  is  treated  by  shamanizing.  No  curative  herbs  are  used. 
The  only  cases  that  are  given  any  practical  treatment  are: 

Broken  limbs,  which  are  placed  in  wood  splints  bound  tight  to  the 
limb.  This  is  called  qErqu'^hErLugo:  make  something  stiffen  round 
about  it. 

Ordinary  wounds,  burns  or  frost  bites,  which  are  treated  with  a 
salve  of  wolf  fat. 


VII. 

Songs  and  versed  lampoons. 

When  I  was  at  Itivnarssuk  there  was  meat  in  plenty.  Some  wan- 
dering caribou  were  shot,  and  quite  a  number  of  tasty  trout  were 
caught  in  the  river;  as  a  consequence  general  feasting  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  although  every  day  was  one  of  festival  there  was  no 
singing,  for  there,  as  everywhere  else,  it  is  considered  dangerous  to 
hold  song  festivals  under  the  open  sky.  That  disturbs  the  spirits  of 
the  air  and  they  would  later  take  revenge  —  one  of  those  taking  part 
in  the  festival  would  surely  die  within  a  year. 

The  tents  that  had  been  pitched  at  the  tishing  place  were  only 
small  and  quite  temporary.  Most  of  them  were  made  of  worthless 
spring  skins.  Inside  these  tents  it  was  impossible  to  congregate  the 
festive  chorus  that  is  necessary,  in  fact  there  would  have  been  no  room 
for  even  the  singer  and  his  drum,  so  low  were  they  —  one  could  only 
sit  in  them,  not  stand  upright. 

The  camp  at  Itivnårssuk  was  nothing  more  than  a  temporary 
station.  The  people  fed  their  dogs  on  last  year's  trout  stores,  and  re- 
galed themselves  with  the  first  fish  of  spring.  Otherwise  it  vs'as  the 
intention  to  move  further  inland  to  hunt  stray  caribou  until  the  real 
trout  season  arrived.  This  would  only  be  when  all  the  birds  had  young. 
Then  they  would  come  back  to  the  river  to  fish  until,  at  the  end  of 
August,  they  started  caribou  hunting  in  earnest.  That  over,  they  would 
be  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  that  was  the  time  of  the  year  when 
meat  supplies  were  most  prolific.  A  couple  of  strenuous  months  had 
been  got  through,  and  so  this  was  the  time  for  enjoying  their  wealth, 
idling  about,  and  holding  song  festivals  night  after  night  while  the 
women  got  the  winter  garments  in  order.  So  they  built  their  big 
qagsge,  and  there  they  presented  their  songs. 

From  the  very  beginning  I  had  suspected  that  the  people  here  were 
more  of  a  poetic  mind  than  most  of  the  Eskimos  I  had  hitherto 


People  from  Back  River  cii'iving  inland  for  the  spring  caribou  hunting. 
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associated  with,  and  my  suspicion  was  more  tlian  conlirmed  when  I 
induced  two  of  their  best  singers,  Ikinilik  and  Piuvka(i,  to  recite  some 
of  their  songs.  Tliey  revealed  an  astonishing  ability  to  express  them- 
selves well  and  naturally,  and  their  portrayals  were  full  of  pictures 
and  comparisons  that  often  struck  me  with  their  beauty.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  reproduce  the  songs  and  versed  lampoons  both  in  the  origi- 
nal text  and  in  literal  translation,  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one 
or  two  of  them  in  a  more  free  rendering.  Every  time  I  had  written  a 
song  down  I  went  through  il  word  for  word  with  the  composer  of  it. 
in  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  way  to  translate  it.  My  (juestions  on 
these  occasions  gave  the  composers  opportunities  of  supplementing 
their  songs  with  some  brief  additions  and  explanations  in  the  spirit 
of  the  poetry,  and  it  is  these  that  1  have  endeavoured  to  pid  into  the 
free  translation,  which,  by  the  way,  is  no  other  than  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  words,  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  songs  in  our  own  lan- 
guage; a  comparison  between  my  translations  and  the  original  texts 
will  show  to  what  a  slight  degree  I  have  taken  liberties.  My  idea  has 
simply  been  to  show  how  poetically  in  form  and  substance  these 
people  compose  and  sing. 

The  Sony  of  the  Trout  Fisher. 

Oft  do  I  return 
To  my  little  song. 
And  patiently  I  hum  it 
Above  fishing  hole 
In  the  ice. 

This  simple  little  song 
I  can  keep  on  humming, 
I,  who  else  too  quickly 
Tire  when  fishing. 
Up  the  stream. 

("old  blows  the  wind 

Where  I  stand  on  the  ice, 

I  am  not  long  in  giving  up! 

When  I  get  home 

With  a  catch  that  does  not  suffice, 

I  usually  say 

It  was  the  fish 

That  failed  — 

Up  the  stream. 
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And  yet,  glorious  is  it 
To  roam 

The  river's  snow-soft  ice 

As  long  as  my  legs  care. 

Alas!  My  life  has  now  glided 

Far  from  the  wide  views  of  the  peaks 

Deep  down  into  the  vale  of  age  — 

Up  the  stream 

If  I  go  hunting  the  land  heasts, 
Or  if  1  try  to  fish, 
Quickly  I  fall  to  my  knees, 
Stricken  with  faintness. 

Never  again  shall  1  feel 

The  wildness  of  strength, 

When  on  an  errand  I  go  in  over  land 

From  my  house  and  those  1  provide  for  — 

Up  the  stream. 

A  worn-out  man,  that  s  all, 
A  fisher,  who  ever  without  luck 
Makes  holes  in  river  or  lake  ice 
Where  no  trout  will  bite. 

But  life  itself  is  still 

So  full  of  goading  excitement! 

I  alone, 

I  have  only  my  song, 

Thought  it  too  is  slipping  from  me. 

For  I  am  merely 

Quite  an  ordinary  hunter, 

Who  never  inherited  song 

From  the  twittering  birds  of  the  sky. 


Ikinihk. 
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The  joy  of  a  singer. 

A  wonderful  occupation 
Making  songs! 
But  all  too  often  they 
Are  failures. 

A  wonderful  fate 
Getting  wishes  fulfilled! 
But  all  too  often  they 
Slip  past. 

A  wonderful  occupation 
Hunting  caribou! 
But  all  too  rarely  we 
Excel  at  it 
So  that  we  stand 
Like  a  bright  flame 
Over  the  plain. 

Piuvkaq. 

Piuvkaq  derides  Qaqortingneq. 

Eager  to  breathe  out, 

I  have  made  ready 

This  little  bit  of  a  song 

Down  along  the  wide  road  of  song 

Mocking  in  exclamation, 

Shapely  of  form. 

Cutting  in  meaning. 

Out  westwards,  out  westwards. 

Here  am  I, 
Yes,  it  is  I, 
Fresh  and  alert. 
Ready  to  answer! 

Winter  night,  dark  night 

While  the  others  slept 

Came  a  sound  that  struck  me 

In  my  ear,  in  my  ear. 

Out  v^^estwards,  out  westwards. 
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People  say 
That  my  kinsnian 
He  whose  name 
Is  "Tigh  belt" 
Oiod  aloud 

And  behaved  like  mad 
On  the  lirm  winter  ice 
Fabled  pettishly  of  food  theft 
At  a  time 

When  all  were  starving. 

Here  am  I, 
Yes,  it  is  I, 
Fresh  and  alert, 
Ready  to  answer! 

When  in  bitter  winter  need 
Our  lives  we  tried  to  save 
A  little  meat  from  your  store, 
That  was  all! 

Shall  a  hunter 
Greedy  be? 

Out  westwards,  out  westwards. 

Out  you  came 
Knife  in  hand 
Jealous  of  meat, 
Angry  man! 

Innocently  uncomprehending 

All  your  absurd  noise. 

Not  a  thought  had  I  of  nmrder! 

And  forgetting  in  my  folly  — 

Ay,  it  may  really  be  — 

That  a  mean  mind  can  be  darkened! 

But  here  I  have  now  come 
To  punish  you  with  mockery. 
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It  is  I  who  plait  together 
Bits  of  songs  to  answer  you. 
Loudly  must  the  voice  resound 
To  deafen  noise  and  clamour! 

I  would  rather  fight  a  fist-fight, 
All  too  oft  words  fade  away, 
Words  melt  away 
Like  hills  in  fog. 


IKINILIK'S  SONGS 
L 

The  Sony  of  the  trout  fisher. 
ta'va  ulKipakaluAricja 
Thus    I  often  return 
l)isFruna 
To  this  song 

akhrjama  (|uhrne  utFrpak-aluArahko 

My  fishing  hole    above  it    1  f)flen  return  to  it, 
utErtArpa''jatinaiia 

I,  who  otherwise  am  not  good  at  going  hack  to  (and  waiting 
luialuit        (jAr  j.ir'^hakiil. 
The  trout    with  the  hook. 
pavui|a'ja'       pavui^a- ja' 
Up  (stream)  up 

Kqaluit         ikinuArpul  siipkua 
The  trout    they  are  few    down  tliere 
une-'nagit 

Without  giving  myself  time  to  stand  waiting  for  them, 
ikijorlulF.rpakika 

I  get  into  the  habit  of  saying  tbey  are  too  few, 
UEriumavaipiiagibka  utAr([iniatanacjit 

Those  I  usually  eat      those  I  do  not  wait  for  long  enougii, 

nikatlorui^^-ujArama 

Because  I  give  it  up  all  too  (piickly, 

pavuqaja-  pavui|aja- 

Up  up 

ta'va  aliauAraluAip.Ki 

And  yet   it  is  glorious 
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niaiiKrqablo  ([insane 

On  the  ice's  surface 

ilama^  DrtiiblrA-'rane. 

To  walk  as  long  as  one  is  able  to. 

kit)f'aii  jiii|na  KFLui^^a 

1  am  no  longer  one  who  can  go  an  errand  from  my  house, 
aqupsaorpale-manik 

Because  I  now  (am  so  old  that  I)  sink  to  my  knees, 

alianAruq^niUlArpoq. 

Otherwise  it  is  lovely. 

pija*5jamik  etqar|aniktuArnar|a 

A  song         1  cannot  think  of, 

(jetIt[omik  kinuanii|inama 
For  a  song  such  as  a  bird  can  sing    I  have  not  inherited 
utErpakaluAriga 

And  that,  although  I  often  try  to  repeat  it, 
utErtArpa'ja'tinaria 

I,  who  otherwise  am  not  good  at  returning  to  (the  trout  I  fish  for) 
pijumajat  taniArmiklo 
Those  I  want,    yes,  all  of  them. 


II. 

The  song  that  makes  me  rise  from  my  bed  when  I  am  sick. 

u"ai|a-  aulavaliklrA-'riga 

I  who  no  longer  move  about  in  — 

ar^umivaliklrA-'riga 

And  no  longer  get  out  to 

siUr^huAq  ukiorLe 

The  great  open  air,    since  last  winter, 

sororsaginalErLuixa. 

As  I  only  faint  away. 

u^^ai^a  aulavaliklrA-'riga 

I  who  no  longer  move  about  outside 

su"ilA-rLe  nEqailAriktArtom-at 

Pastime  in  the  open  air    usually  gives  meat, 

aktorto-m-at. 

Usually  is  the  right! 

u"ar|a  aulavaliklrA-'riga 

I  who  no  more  get  very  'far 

siksrJuAq  ukiarLe 

On  the  great  ice    since  last  winter, 
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SDrorsatigin-ArLugo 
Because  I  only  faint  awaj' 
pinasot  ar^unaso'tiga 
My  implement     for  hunting, 
(jAr'*h3r'*hanuAra  ukiarLe 

My  fish  hook        since  last  winter  (I  have  not  used), 

piumajoq  ACjajaroq 

And  yet  it  has  desires,    my  stomach 

nEqErsErtoq  u^^ai^abluk 

For  meat  it  longs  —   i)oor  me, 

asino'tivak  ahko. 

Who  usually  make  a  hole  in  the  ice  at  the  wrong  place. 

Ikinilik. 

PIUVKAQ'S  SONGS 
I. 

Song  of  derision  against  Qaqortingneq. 
u'^ari^a  ilisArivAra 
Here  am  I    and  have  made  ready 
pisiminEq  atorpagumatUrLugo 
A  bit  of  a  song    having  great  desire  to  use  it 
aktuagut  it^ErLasEr^huagut 
In  its  cutting  form    and  along  its  wide  road  .  .  . 
hamui^a--ja-  hamur[a--ja- 
Down  there  westwards    down  there  westwards 
hai-ja-    hai-ja-  u^arj^a- 
Hai-ya,  hai-ya    here  am  1! 
u^'^ar^a"  qit^aiaitlArpuria- 
It  is  I  —  I  am  wide  awake 
unuame  siniktune  tusArqo  rpalErama 

At  night,  when  people  sleep,  I  hear  something  that  has  come  to  my  ear 

kitibnut  ta'vuria 

From  the  west    over  there 

qai]^iai^nop  akjgonena  jo-hle 

About  my  little  nephew  Aksjonenajuk 

i^'Juma    tur|itlop  qipiblo-p 

He         Tunitluk,  Qipitluk, 

kur[-ua-  ikpakicup 

Kungnå,  Ikpakitsoq 

tArajun-o-p  sikorjuaf  (|ai|ane 

At  Tarajiinuaq's   winter  ice,    out  on  it  (at  the  delta  of  Back  River) 
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tiiArJiKit  (ia-i|niio 
On  the  firm  winter  ice    over  there 
(lirLUiinutlo  tigukanut 
Against  dogs    and  possessions 
([.KinArpalikUrtutit 
You  started  to  howl 

su^^ilArLe  nEqaiUq 

At  a  time  when  there  was  nothing,    scarcity  of  meat, 

orJuiiA-c[ 

Scarcity  of  blubber, 

sar^naima  ilu^agiAqai|"icoq 

That  down  there,    which  one  ought  not  to  be  mean  about, 
isumajuijnaErLutit 

You  should  not  have  thought  about  at  all; 

tigumijai^nutle  akJaivalitlArtutit 

That  time  you,  knife  in  hand    called  a  man  out, 

tusatlrajuAriAitit  etqArpanir^uA-ribkit 

I  heard  you  all  right    and  now  I  only  recall  you 

nalurL'isutlArLui|alo 

I  who  then  did  not  understand  what  it  meant, 

puiutukatlamut. 

Having  simply  forgotten. 

u^^ai^a-  ilisArivAra 

It  is  I     who  put  together 

pisiminEq  akiutik'umablugo 

This  bit  of  a  song   to  use  it  in  defence, 

saxwij'vaksin-ArLugo. 

Although  sometimes  it  escapes  me. 

These  songs  of  derision,  which  are  received  in  the  best  spirit 
and  which  often  repair  friendships  that  have  been  broken,  as  they 
provide  a  vent  for  pent-up  bitterness,  reveal  a  great  many  of  the 
episodes  in  every  day  life  that  are  characteristic  of  Eskimo  thought 
and  morals.  The  event  related  here  has  been  referred  to  in  one 
of  Qaqortingneq's  lampoons,  in  which  his  imcle  is  charged  with 
having  stolen  the  contents  of  a  cached  musk  ox,  the  only  one  he 
had,  and  feasting  on  it.  His  uncle's  explanation  is  that  he  only 
resorted  to  the  cache  in  order  to  preserve  life,  but  that  Qaqor- 
tingneq  became  so  furious  that  he  travelled  to  his  uncle's  village 
and,  wMth  a  knife  in  his  hand,  called  him  out  in  order  to  strike 
him  down. 
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II. 

The  joy  of  a  singer. 

avaja'ja- 

Avayayja 
alianAraluArpo(|  ])isiniinKq 
It  is  lovely  a  bit  of  a  song 

sanaWugo 
To  put  together. 

pijaniajai'kiga  ava'ja! 

Rut  I  often  do  it  badly  avaya! 

alianAvaluArpoq 

It  is  lovely  (to  hunt) 

u^^abnitle  tAnjusimajai'tur^a 

But  I  myself   seldom  shine  like  a  burning  wick  (as  being  lucky) 

mannrq  ame    ava'ja ! 

On  the  ice  avaya! 

a  1  ia  n  A  raki  a  r  ])  0(j    piuma  Jat 

It  is  lovely  to  have  wishes  (fulfilled) 

taniArmikle  uii|uajut! 

But  they  all    slip  past  me! 

aj.irnArpiit  avaja'ja 

It  is  all  so  difficult  avayaya. 


III. 

//  is  hard  to  catch  trout. 

ajajijaija 
Ayaiyaja 

i^naliuna  qanoruna 

This  why,  I  wonder 

pi  s  i  g'^h  A  r  a  u  n  a     a  t  .i  r  u  m  a  J  a  r  a 

My  song-to-be    that  I  wish  to  use 

pisig'^hArauna  sanajuniajAra 

My  song-to-be    that  I  wish  to  put  together 

saxwEruatlArpa 

I  wonder  why  it  will  not  come  to  me? 

siorqaple  ima  akluArla  ne 

At  Sioraq  it  was,    at  a  fishing  hole  in  the  ice, 

eqalunuArLe  ikpirj^natUrLune 

A  little  trout    I  could  feel  on  the  line 

aktatajai'mat, 

And  then  it  was  gone, 

aulalilA-rii[a 

I  stood  jigging 

Vol.  Vlll    No.  2  3a 
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iiiiliuiKi   n  j.iriiArpn? 
Hill  wliy  is  so  (iillicull,  1  wonder? 

;ui^hatlArinjic|o  iniArullAinuujo 
When  summer  came    and  llie  waters  opened 
ai|nnasuArnF.(j  pinrai'jai'liicjo, 
Then  it  was  that  catching    l)ecame  so  iiard; 
pisiilir|nKq  ajoriga! 
To  go  hunting    I  am  not  good  at ! 


IV. 

//  is  difficult  to  put  words  together. 

avaja'ja 
Avayaja 

iUsArivAra  akta*^jAra 

I  recognize    what  I  want  to  put  into  words, 
ihiaq^icume 

But  it  does  not  hecome  well  arranged, 
tusArnii]^icume; 

It  does  not  become  worth  listening  to; 

iluArtu^Jamik  avaja' ja, 

Something  that  is  well  arranged,  avayaja! 

t  u  s  A  r  n  E  r  t  u  "  Ja  m  i  k  s  a  n  a  n  a  s  u  a  r  n  f.  ( ( 

Something  well  worth  hearing   hastily  to  put  tluit  together 

ajornatlArpiuynat 

That  is  often  difficult. 

iluicoq  —  u"net  —  ilisArivAra 

An  awkward  one  —    may  he  so  —    I  have  put  together 

avaja'ja* 

Avayaja! 

V. 

Sou(j  when  trout  fishing  from  the  ice. 

(jakule-  aji'ja- 
When,  I  wonder  ayi-ja 
(jakukiArLe  aji'ja- 
Oh  I  wonder  when  ayi-ja 

tikilaugajuilA-q  pisig'^hAra 
The  one  that  will  not  come  of  itself,    my  song, 
aklujama  qulanut 
My  fishing  hole  in  the  ice.    above  it, 
si^^unErtojai[innbko 

(Oh  I  wonder  wlien)    it  will  come  there  before  I  do? 
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utArqErtojaq^inabko 

I  will  not  wait  long  for  it 

sila  qam  a  ukio  m-at 

The  weather  out  there    is  wintry, 

ikjiiv.i'niiit 

It  is  cold 

qakule-  aji'ja* 

Oh  when  ayi-ja 

qakukiATLe  Jijija" 

Oh  when,  I  wonder  ayi-ja 

tikilauga  juilKq  Eqalukle 

The  one  that  is  hard  to  catch  will  come,    the  trout 

ukiArLO  saklErmilo 

In  autumn,    on  new  ice 

qakule-  aji'ja- 

When,  I  wonder  ayi-ja 

qakukiArLe. 

Oh  when,  I  wonder? 

The  meaning  of  tiie  song  is: 

It  is  difficult  to  link  words  together  into  a  song.  It  is  difficult 
to  catch  trout  when  fishing  from  the  ice.  One  would  like  to  pass 
the  time  with  a  song  when  standing  out  in  the  cold,  jigging.  But 
one  never  has  time  to  get  a  song  put  together  before  one  has  to 
go  out  fishing,  and,  once  out  there,  one  is  empty-brained,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  one  had  got  to  the  fishing  place  before  the  song 
could  get  so  far.  This  is  the  idea,  but  in  the  picture  at  the  end 
of  the  song  he  lets  everything  difficult:  composing  songs  and 
fishing,  run  into  one. 


Games  and  Pastimes. 

The  games  of  this  tribe  are  naturally  almost  the  same  as  those 
of  the  others,  except  that  sometimes  the  names  diff'er. 

esroshArtut  —  hide  and  seek,  as  a  rule  among  stones  and  boulders. 

amAro'jA-rtut  —  the  wolf  game. 

Er^hug'^hagAq  —  the  hand  game. 

A  rshErtut  —  playing  silence 

ino  jArtut  —  playing  with  dolls 

igluiyu^alihut  —  playing  at  building  snow  huts 

inui]^u^alihut  —  carving  figures  in  snow:  men,  women  or  animals. 

36* 
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o  c|l()  liiiil  -  playiiifi!  ijiavc.s,  where  llie  one  lo  be  biiiied  lies  down 
and  Uie  others  intUeate  his  oiitHne  l)y  |)hu-inf>'  slones 
alonj,'  liis  body. 

])ai[:ilhih A  (i  —  ijallopini,'  game;  a  piece  of  wood  is  lieni  round 
into  a  hoop;  lliis  is  allowed  to  run  down  over  uneven 
ground,  and  the  players  pretend  it  is  an  animal  gal- 
loping. 

imigIugtA(i  —  bull  roarer. 

ajarautit  —  making  string  figures  (cat's  cradle). 
nuglugtAcj  —  "ring-and-pin"  game. 
ajacjA(i  —  "cup-and-ball"  game. 

Kcialun^  o  liA-rlut  —  playing  at  salmon  fishing,  the  players  pretending 

to  haul  salmon  up. 
Ar'^hArtut  —  ball  game. 
mihigta()A([  —  skipping  with  thongs. 
l)aka(:jhuiimi(:|tut  —  pulling  arms. 

(|iti:rLi-:rmigtut  —  pulling  fingers.  They  commence  with  the  middle 
finger,  and  go  on  until  all  the  fingers  have  been  used. 

Ar^hA  rArtut  —  trial  of  strength  between  two  persons  by  means  of 
a  short  thong  with  a  handle  at  each  end. 

kaliauh3([  —  "catch". 

tucjtui|o- jA  rtut  —  playing  caribou;  one  is  the  wolf,  who  pursues 

the  others,  who  are  caribou. 
qapamaiiuliA  rtut  —  a  group  of  children  climb  uj)  on   to  a  high 

stone,  and  one  player  on  the  ground  has  to  try  to  pull 

them  all  down. 

hetqathauhut  —  two  sides  at  the  top  of  a  slope  try  to  push  each 
other  down. 


VIII. 

Tales  familiar  to  the 
Utkiihikjalikmiut. 

During  my  brief  sojourn  among  these  people  1  did  not  have  the 
time  to  write  down  the  folk  tales  verbatin.  but  I  did  get  a  comjilete 
list  of  the  more  common  tales. 

Strangely  enough,  the  well-known  dialogue  between  the  hare  and 
the  raven  about  light  and  darkness  was  not  known  to  those  I  asked 
about  it.  Among  them  was  Ikinilik,  who  otherwise  was  well  versed  in 
the  traditions  of  his  people.  He  said  categorically: 

"We  know  nothing  of  there  only  having  been  night  on  earth  and 
no  day;  but  we  have  heard  tell  that  once  there  was  neither  sun  nor 
moon,  and  that  they  only  came  when  a  brother  and  a  sister  went  up 
to  the  sky  on  account  of  having  committed  incest." 

They  know  the  tale  of  the  raven  that  came  flying  with  a  human 
thigh,  and  also  of  the  owl  who  married  a  snow  goose;  the  little  girl 
playing  with  the  bones  of  a  caribou's  foot  and  who  w^as  carried  away 
by  the  moon;  the  musk  oxen  and  the  walruses  who  exchanged  horns 
and  tusks;  the  girl  who  became  a  black  bear;  the  black  bear  who 
turned  to  fog  is  known  as  a  part  of  the  Kivioq  legend;  Kavjagjuk.  the 
orphan  who  was  illtreated,  is  known  from  beginning  to  end,  and  like- 
wise: fgimarahukhuk  who  ate  his  wives,  and:  Inugpasugssuk,  the 
giant;  it  is  said  that  at  Arsaq  one  can  see  both  his  footprints  and  a 
piece  of  rock  he  has  carried. 

^'arious  traditions  are  known  of  the  Tunrit,  the  Inuarutdligkat  and 
the  Ijerqat. 

The  girls  who  married  a  whale  and  an  eagle  are  well  known,  as 
well  as:  the  lemming  who  fooled  the  owl;  the  bear  and  the  caribou 
bull  who  pulled  arms;  the  raven  and  the  loon  who  tattooed  each  other; 
the  greedy  owl  who  was  split  in  two  because  it  tried  to  catch  two  hiires 
at  once;  the  girl  that  married  a  dog;  the  spirit  of  the  festival  house;  llic 
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sun  and  the  moon:  Kivioq;they  who  turned  into  thunder  and  lightning; 
the  spirit  who  had  a  Vive  hearded  seal  as  a  whip;  the  shadow  people; 
the  girl  who  came  to  the  wolves  and  the  bears  and  at  last  had  to 
squeeze  her  child  to  death  in  order  to  avoid  discovery;  the  woman  who 
had  a  larva  as  her  foster  child;  the  breathing-hole  hunter  who  shut  up 
the  playing  children  in  a  cleft  in  the  rock;  the  bear  hunter  who  went 
up  to  the  sky.  On  the  other  hand  the  tale  of  "the  man  who  married  a 
fox"  is  only  known  as  a  part  of  the  Kivioq  legend. 

The  tale  of  the  shaman  who  could  go  breathing-hole  hunting  to 
distant  parts  because  he  was  able  to  crumple  up  the  ice  and  thus 
shorten  all  distances,  is  also  known  here,  as  well  as:  the  man  who  kil- 
led a  shadow  man  after  having  asked  him  to  accompany  him;  Qaluar- 
tjuk,  who  illtreated  the  man  with  hip-disease;  Angnaituarssuk,  who 
went  to  the  land  of  the  Underworld;  the  giant  bear;  the  man  who  went 
to  the  land  of  the  dangerous  Nakasungnaitsut;  the  women  who  were 
out  gathering  fuel  and  were  stolen  by  the  Ijerqat;  Anarte,  who  returned 
to  his  village  after  having  been  dead;  Kukigaq,  who  never  allowed  his 
guests  to  get  away  alive;  the  murderer  Kujagagssaq;  the  two  shamans 
who  married  each  other,  whereafter  one  became  pregnant  and  his 
penis  had  to  be  split  so  that  he  could  give  birth  —  it  is  thought  that  the 
first  woman  came  from  these  two:  the  woman  who  had  a  bear  as  a 
foster  son;  the  spirit  who  became  the  foster  son  of  humans  and  who 
knew  how  to  draw  dried  caribou  meat  up  out  of  the  ground;  the  two 
women  who  saved  their  lives  by  eating  lice  when  all  their  fellow-vil- 
lagers starved  to  death;  musk-ox  speech  heard  by  a  human:  the  brother 
and  sister  who  were  visited  by  bears;  the  human  who  came  to  the  Ing- 
nerssuit;  Navaranåq;  the  human  who  had  the  adoptive  son  of  the 
Inuarutdligkiit;  the  giant  who  married  a  human  women  and  the  man 
who  married  a  giant  woman;  the  father  of  the  salmon,  who  makes 
them  out  of  wood  chips;  Tulugkårtorssuaq,  who  stole  Ivhurarhuks 
kayak;  but  "the  man  who  was  married  to  a  wolf"  is  only  known  as 
part  of  the  Kivioq  story. 

This  list  makes  no  pretence  of  being  complete,  yet  in  the  main  it 
gives  an  impression  of  what  tales  are  known  and  proves  that  their 
folk-lore,  besides  being  that  common  to  all  Eskimos,  is  quite  con- 
gruent with  that  of  the  Netsilingmiut. 

Merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  I  will  give  two  from 
Ikinilik's  dictation.  I  will  begin  with  Kivioq,  a  heroic  figure  that  seems 
to  be  the  most  famous  of  all  among  the  Utkuhikjalingmiut.  There,  as 
among  the  Caribou  Eskimos,  I  was  asked  whether  1  had  not  met  him 
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on  my  many  journeys.  It  is  true  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  legendary 
ligure,  l)iit  nevertheless  as  a  live  man  too,  one  who  has  existed  through 
many  lives  and  many  generations.  His  face  is  now  rugged  and  ugly 
with  age;  people  say  it  is  just  as  if  it  were  overgrown  with  moss,  and 
he  has  bumps  and  wrinkles  that  are  like  mountains  and  ravines  in  a 
landscape.  He  is  saitl  to  l)e  on  his  last  life  now. 


Kwioq. 

It  is  said  that  Kivioq  lived  not  far  from  Ilivileq,  but  it  is  so  long  ago 
that  at  that  time  they  used  to  hunt  the  seal  in  salt  water  in  summer 
when  the  sea  was  open.  That  was  a  method  that  was  called  malEru- 
.\inicjtut. 

At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  story  the  people  had  killed  a 
to  talik.  folks  who  lived  down  by  the  coast  and  were  half  seal,  half 
man.  The  widow  revenged  herself  upon  her  husband's  murderer,  mak- 
ing a  fur  garment  of  the  skin  of  an  unborn  seal  for  her  little  boy  who 
had  just  been  born;  she  sewed  the  skin  so  closely  to  the  boy's  body  that 
he  looked  just  like  a  young  seal.  She  then  put  water  into  her  big  meat 
tray,  and  in  it  she  accustomed  him  to  water  and  taught  him  to  swim. 
Sometimes  she  even  held  his  head  below  water  and  in  that  way  taught 
him  to  hold  his  breath.  Later,  when  the  l)oy  had  become  clever  enough, 
she  put  him  out  into  the  sea  once  when  her  husband's  murderers  were 
out  sealing.  They  saw  the  young  seal  and  began  to  pursue  it.  but  it 
kept  on  swimming  further  and  further  out  to  sea  and,  when  all  the 
kayaks  had  got  a  long  way  out.  the  widow  uttered  magic  words  that 
raised  storms,  and  the  wind  began  to  blow.  The  weather  became  so 
bad  that  all  the  kayak  men  were  lost  except  Kiviofi.  who  was  driven 
out  to  sea. 

Thus  Kivioq  came  to  a  strange  land.  First  he  came  to  the  great 
spirit  lvigtarjua(i.  There  was  no  roof  to  her  house  and  it  was  cpiite  open 
at  the  top.  Kiviocj  stole  up  to  it  and  si)at  down  on  her  in  order  to  draw 
her  attention  to  him.  She  was  just  curing  a  human  skin,  and  looked 
up,  saying; 

"humik  kutErpa:  where  is  it  dripping  from?" 

Then  she  cut  ofT  a  piece  of  her  eyelid  and  threw  it  into  her  cooking 
pot.  Every  time  Kivio([  spat  on  her  she  cut  off  a  piece  of  her  face,  and 
finally  Kivioq  made  himself  known  to  her  and  went  into  the  house.  It 
was  full  of  skulls  inside,  and  they  spoke  to  Kivicxi,  saying; 

"If  you  don't  get  away  from  here  quickly,  you  will  be  eaten  as  we 
were". 

Kivio(|  tried  to  run  away  but  could  not  get  hold  of  his  clothes,  which 
Ivigtårjuaq  had  hung  up  on  her  drying  rack.  Every  time  he  made  a 
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gral)  lor  llicm  tin«  rack  shot  up  into  llie  air  so  that  he  could  nol  reach 
it.  Rut  Kivioq  was  a  great  shaman,  and  one  of  his  helping  spirits  at 
last  assisted  him  to  get  his  clothing,  and  in  that  way  he  got  out  of  the 
house. 

Kivio(i  reached  his  kayak,  jumped  into  it  and  pushed  olf  from 
shore.  Ivigtarjuaci  rushed  after  him,  hut  came  too  late.  She  was  furious 
with  disappointment,  seized  her  ulo  and  cut  right  through  a  rock  with 
it,  shouting  to  him: 

"1  would  have  cut  you  up  like  that". 

"And  I  would  have  harpooned  you  like  that",  answered  Kivioq,  har- 
pooning a  rock.  Beside  herself  with  rage  Ivigtarjuaq  then  flung  her  ulo 
at  him;  it  slid  across  the  wafer  and  at  last  came  up  in  the  form  of  a 
great  floe  of  ice.  That  was  how  winter  ice  first  came,  for  previous  to 
that  there  had  never  heen  ice  on  the  sea.  (The  remainder  of  the  tale 
continues  exactly  as  among  the  Netsilingmiut.) 

Later  on  Kivioq  falls  in  with  many  adventures.  He  comes  to  two 
lonely  women,  mother  and  daughter;  he  marries  the  daughter  and  lives 
with  her,  until  the  mother  kills  her  out  of  jealousy. 

Then  Kivioq  travels  on  and  for  a  time  is  married  to  a  fox,  later  to 
a  wolf,  and  finally  to  a  wild  goose  whom  he  takes  unawares  on  the 
banks  of  a  lake  where,  together  with  all  her  companions,  she  is  playing 
about  in  human  form. 

Later  on  Kivioq  lies  in  a  meat  cache  in  order  to  find  out  who  steals 
the  meat,  and  in  the  end  kills  a  brown  bear  who  used  to  plunder  the 
caches. 

He  meets  with  many  adventures  until  he  longs  so  much  for  his  old 
father  and  mother  that  he  goes  home.  At  the  sight  of  their  son  they  are 
so  joyful  that  they  fall  down  dead.  Their  hearts  break  with  joy. 

Grieved  at  this  Kivioq  goes  away  again,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  is 
now  in  the  land  of  the  white  men.  Rumours  have  heen  heard  that  he 
will  see  his  own  country  again,  but  as  he  has  committed  a  murder  he 
cannot  return  just  yet. 

The  Sun  and  the  Moon. 
There  was  once  an  old  woman  whose  name  was  Agtulrarnaut  who. 
with  her  daughter  Heqineq  and  her  son  Aningaut,  was  left  alone  at  a 
village  when  all  the  others  went  away  on  a  hunting  journey.  Aningaut 
was  blind. 

One  day  a  bear  visited  them;  it  put  its  head  in  at  the  window  of  the 
snow  hut.  The  old  woman  wanted  to  shoot  it,  but  could  not  bend  the 
bow.  Then  the  blind  son  said: 

"Aim  for  me,  and  let  me  bend  the  bow". 

And  in  that  way  he  shot  the  bear.  Then  he  said: 


Left:  Utkuhilijalingmiiit  catchiiij^  salmon  witli  the  hooked  spear  in  a  saputit  said  to  have 
been  buil  b\'  tlie  Tiinrit.  »->  shows  the  direction  of  tlie  salmon  u|)  the  river,  -*-'<  shows 
the  flow  of  the  water.  Right:  A  section  of  the  famous  kapisilingniarfit :  snow  huts  on  the 
ice  from  which  salmon  are  fished.  The  man\'  round  dots  outside  the  hut  and  the  arch 
on  one  side  are  the  so-called  windows,  (see  p.  485).  Drawn  by  Qavdlunaq. 


A  well-built   cairn   at   Cape  Britannia.  Round  al)out  the 
country  are  numbers  of  these  ])eculiar  monuments,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Tunrit.  Thej'  are  without 
doubt  ordinary  caribou  scares. 


The  shaman  Samik  of  King  William's  Land,  who  not  only  at  home  but  also  among 
Utkuhikjalingmiut,  a  most  sober-minded  ])eople,  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  out- 
standing skill  at  killing  evil  spirits  that  threaten  a  village. 
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"It  was  as  if  I  heard  the  growHng  of  a  beast  because  it  was 
wounded." 

His  mother  answered:  "You  only  hit  the  edge  of  the  window". 

After  that  tlie  mother  lived  on  the  bear.  She  never  gave  anything 
to  her  son;  but  he  did  not  starve,  because  his  sister  concealed  meat 
for  him  in  her  stockings. 

In  that  way  they  lived  until  one  day  the  brother  said  to  his  sister: 

"I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  great  northern  diver  crying  up  here  by 
the  lakes.  Take  me  out  to  the  sea." 

His  sister  did  as  he  asked,  and  out  by  the  sea  a  loon  llew  up  to 
them  and  licked  his  eyes.  Then  he  could  just  see  his  surroundings. 
When  the  loon  had  licked  his  eyes  three  times  he  could  even  see  tiny 
bits  of  grass  growing  far  away  in  the  distant  valleys,  and  then  went 
home  to  where  he  lived,  singing.  But  when  he  saw  the  bear  skin 
hanging  out  to  dry  he  went  in  and  asked  his  mother  who  had  killed  it. 

"Well  I  never!  Can  you  see?"  said  his  mother,  who  then  was  only 
too  eager  to  give  him  bear  meat  to  eat.  But  her  son  would  not  touch 
it  and  said  "I  shall  find  something  else  to  eat  some  day". 

One  day  he  said  to  his  sister: 

"Sister,  whom  are  you  most  fond  of.  mother  or  me?" 
His  sister  answered:  "I  am  fond  of  mother,  of  course,  but  I  like  you 
best." 

Then  her  brother  suggested  that  they  should  go  to  the  edge  of  the 
ice  and  try  to  get  a  seal.  He  wanted  his  mother  to  help  him,  as  he  would 
harpoon  the  seals  while  she  held  the  other  end  of  the  harpoon  line. 
They  saw  two  bearded  seals,  a  mother  and  its  cub.  Aningaut  transfixed 
the  seal-mother,  which  pulled  Agtulrarnaut  out  at  such  a  speed  that 
she  had  to  run  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  then  she  disappeared  under 
the  water.  When  she  came  up  again  she  cried: 

"alo' — alo"  alugtaiio  rme  ((ir|miutaii]^a-  —  pii^orajo  p  ([a  nut  pibi.u- 
nuk  qutcja-  ivjorunari^o  SArdliAruvkit  milugtitlagit  —  agloq!" 

That  was  the  last  thing  she  said,  and  then  she  appeared  no  more. 

Afterwards  both  brother  and  sister  wandered  into  the  interior  and 
had  many  adventures.  They  came  to  a  ravine  that  was  barred  by  lem- 
mings, who  were  fighting  among  themselves,  so  they  had  to  go  round 
about.  Another  time  their  path  was  blocked  by  ermines  that  were 
fighting,  then  by  marmots,  then  by  hares,  then  by  foxes,  by  wolves,  by 
wolverines,  by  polar  bears,  by  black  bears,  and  tinally  by  maggots,  all 
fighting.  Those  they  jumped  over,  but  nevertheless  the  maggots  caught 
hold  of  the  corner  of  the  sister's  coat  and  her  brother  had  to  cut  it 
loose. 

They  walked  and  walked  and  continued  walking  until  they  came 
down  to  the  sea.  There  they  saw  a  breathing-hole  hunter.  He  disap- 
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peared  completely  when  they  ])ef>an  lo  call  lo  him.  hut  they  followed 
and  came  to  a  rocky  cleft  on  the  land,  and  there  they  cried  for  water 
down  to  the  Ingnerjuit  spirits  who  lived  there.  It  was  one  of  these 
spirits  they  had  seen  as  a  hreathing-hole  hunter,  and  they  let  a 
thong  down  the  wall  of  the  cleft  and  with  it  got  a  bag  full  of  water 
up,  and  so  ([uenched  their  thirst.  Again  they  let  down  a  thong  and 
drew  uj)  a  tray  with  meat.  And  thus  they  appeased  their  hunger. 

Afterwards  brother  and  sister  went  on  and  lived  through  many  ex- 
periences. They  came  to  the  kukljuat:  the  trolls  with  long  claws.  The 
brother  killed  them,  because  they  tried  to  tear  his  sister  to  pieces  when 
she  asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 

Then  they  continued  on  their  way  and  came  to  the  Itqingat:  the 
bottomless  ones.  There  they  remained,  the  sister  getting  a  husband  and 
the  brother  a  wife.  It  was  not  long  before  the  sister  had  a  son.  And 
while  lying  in  the  birth  house  she  was  often  visited  by  a  man  who  lay 
with  her  while  the  others  of  the  village  were  holding  song  festivals. 
The  man  used  to  kiss  her,  so  she  blackened  her  mouth,  and  in  that 
way  discovered  that  it  was  her  brother  who  had  lain  with  her. 
Ashamed,  she  ran  out  of  the  snow  hut  and,  when  her  brother  set  out 
after  her,  they  began  to  run  round  and  round  the  house  until  they 
suddenly  started  to  rise  in  the  air,  each  one  with  a  torch  in  hand;  they 
rose  and  rose  until  they  came  up  into  the  sky,  and  in  that  way  the 
brother  became  the  moon;  his  torch  had  gone  out  on  the  way,  but  the 
sister,  whose  torch  burned  with  a  clear  flame,  turned  into  the  bright 
and  warm  sun. 

The  moon  now  lives  up  there,  leading  the  souls  of  the  dead  up  to 
the  Land  of  the  Sky.  It  is  kind  to  people  and  they  are  not  afraid  of  it. 
But  near  his  house  lives  the  star  Akjut.  Akjut  is  dangerous,  for  when 
the  Moon  Spirit  comes  with  the  souls  it  falls  on  them  to  make  them 
laugh,  and,  if  they  laugh,  it  eats  their  entrails. 

The  sun  and  the  moon  are  only  dangerous  w  hen  there  is  an  eclipse. 
Then  people  are  afraid  that  they  will  be  turned  into  evil  spirits,  and  a 
seance  must  be  held  at  once  to  keep  them  away  from  the  village. 

Ikinilik. 


IX. 

List  of  words  for  Netsilingmiut 
and  Utkuhikjalingmiut. 

Recorded  in  conformity  with  the  selection  made  in  Birket-Smitl^' 
Five  Hundred  Eskimo  Words.  Vol.  Ill  No.  3. 


Division  of  time. 

Net. 

Utk. 

Translation 

aujAq 

aujAcj 

summe  r 

Aqago 

Aqago 

t  o  ni  orm  w 

Aqago  ur^ata  ne  Aqaguaire 

the    day  after 

morrow 

ikpakjA-q 

ikpakjA-q 

yesterday 

taipsumane 

taujumane 

i  me,  long  ago 

ublA-q 

iibUq 

morning 

ubbq 

ubb{( 

day 

ublume 

ublume 

to-day 

iikiAq  I 

ukia^jA-q 

[  ukiaksA-q 

autumn 

nigsjA-q  J 

1 

ukio-q 

ukioq 

winter 

ukium  aip- 

ane  uke-gabta 

last  year 

uixaliane 

un"UAq 

unuAq 

night 

upir^'nA-q 

upiri-na°jAq 

spring 

u^'nuk 

ur|nuk 

evening*) 

Nature. 

anijuvak 

anijuvak 

snow  lying 

anDre 

anore 

wind 

AqilrDq 

Aqilroq 

swamp 

*)  No  Eskimo  reckons  by  tlie  year:  it  is  expressed  by:  so  and  so  many  "suns". 
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ArksAq 

ikATtorwik 

iknrasak 

imA([ 

iniAq 

itiblEq 

kai[F,rLiiktAf| 

kanErtluk 

kiiTAq 

ko-gAq 

qanik  1 

qaiTErtoq  j 

qoasa 

qilåk 

manelAq 

natEriiAq 

nArjA(i 

nuna 

nuvija 

puktA-q 

putorsornE([ 

SEqinEq 

siko 

si  kuli  Aq 

silaluk 

sina-  I 

si"jAti  f 

taktuk 

tatqEq 

tArajoq 

tikErA([ 

tuktorjuit 

uhIoriAq 


aivEq 
ak  la 
amaroq 
avii|-Aq 
Ai'fwEq 


Ulk. 
AiksAq 
ikATtorwik 
ikErasåk 
iiriAq 
iniAq 
itiblEq 
kar|ErLiiklA([ 
kai|Ertluk 
kiri-Aq 
ko"C)Aq 

(fanik 

qoasa 

(|ilak 

mane-lAq 

natEriiAq 

iiArjAq 

nuna 

nuvija 

puktA-q 
(  putDrsr)rnE([ 
[  ulibsArtoq 

SEqinEq 

siko 

sikutlrA(| 
silaluk 

sina- 

taktuk 

tatqEq 

tArajoq 

tikETAq 

tuktorjuit 

ubbriAq 

Mammals. 

aivEq 
akla 
amaratf 
avinA([ 

Ari'wE(| 


T  iai}slafinn 
aurora  bori'alis 
crossing 
strait 
lake 

fresh  water 

portage 

bay 

fjord 

niounlain 

river 

snow,  falling 

smooth  ice 

sky 

rough  ice 

plain 

valley 

land 

cloud 

drifting  ice 
spring  (of  water) 
sun 

winter  ice 
young  ice 
rain 

shore 

fog 
moon 
sea 
naze 

Charles's  wain 
star 


walrus 
brown  bear 
wolf 
lemming 
right  whale 
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Net. 

ATLllk 

(lasigiAq 

(lau'wik 

(ie'niE([ 

(|inalucj.\(i 

nano(i 

niicEq 

nonalik 

noBA(i 

sikjik 

lKriA(j 

tKrigiiniAci 

tKrikliiiik 

liXiik 

logalik 

tuklo 

ukalK(i 

ukjiik 

umii\mak 


Utk. 

ATLUk 

qasicjiAk 

([au'wik 

([e-'niEq 

ciinaluAq 

nanoq 

nacEq 

kiilavak*) 

noiuq 

pai|nE([ 

sikjik 

tEriAq 

tErigan-lAq 

lEvikluak 

Uxiik 

to-ga-lik 

tiikto 

iikalEq 

Ilk  J  Ilk 

iiminmiik 


Translation 
killer  whale 
spotted  seal 
wolverine 
dog 

white  whale 
polar  bear 
ringed  seal 
caribou  cow 

—  calf 

—  bull 
marmot,  arctic 
ermine 

fox 

young  fox 

stinking  ringed  seal 

narwhal 

caribou 

hare 

bearded  seal 
musk  ox 


mm 

aivEqiA(| 

amauligAiJuk 

AqigJgE([ 

isui|"Aq 

kar[3q 

kikJaviArJuk 

kikjavik 

qaorjAH] 

qii|alik 

(jugsjuk 

manuilisalik 

mitEq 

nauja 

iiErtlivik 

safrAq 

tir\miArpak 

naktoralik 

*)  Among'  the  Ni 


Birds. 

a'haiklEC( 

aivEqiAq 

amauligA(i 

A'liqJcjHq 

isu  i]^-A-rJuk 

kaiLO(| 

kikJaviArJiik 

kikjavik 

qaorjA(| 

(lii^alik 

(jugsjuk 

nahiiu'ligArJuk 

mit  El] 

nauja 

UErtlivik 

safrAf] 

tirimiArpak  |^ 

niiktDralik  | 

ymiiit  the  same  words 


long  tailed  duck 
woodpecker 
snow  bunting 
ptarmigan 
burgomaster  gull 
snow  goose 
falcon,  peregrine 
falcon 

red-throated  diver 
king  eider  duck 
swan 

Lapland  bunting 
eider  duck 
glaucous  gull 
brent  goose 
snipe 

sea  eagle 

s:  "a  female  musk  ox". 
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Net. 

tuluCJACI 

iikpik 


Ecjaluk 
kana  jo(| 
o'gAq 


igut'Aq 

ivitAq 

kiktoriAq 

kiriuk 

kumak 

niksuviArsjuk 
niviugak 
SAqalEqitA-q 
u^'ibq 


ikjutit 
ivik 

pi.  igwit 
tir^aujat 


agsgak 

akjatqoq 

ai|un 

auk 

ArnAq 

Eqitqoq 

ikjuk 

ikuhik 

inuk 

isigak 

ise 

itEq 

iviar^Eq 

amamak 


Utk. 
liiliigA(| 
ukpik 

Fishes. 

Eqaluk 

kanajoq 

o-gAq 

Lower  animals. 

igut-Aq  I 
ivit'Aq  j 
kiktoriAq 
kir^uk 
kumiik 

niksuviArsjuk 
niviugak 
taqalEqitA-q 
u^^ibq 

Plants. 

ikjutit 
ivik  I 
pi.  igwit  J 
tiriaujåt 

Mankind. 

agsgak 
akjatqoq 
aqun 
auk 

Al'UAq 

Eqitqoq 

ikJuk 

ikuhik 

inuk 

isigak 

ije 

itEq 

ama-mak 


Translation 
raven 
owl 


trout 

sea  scorpion 
arctic  cod 


humble-bee 

mosquito 
shrimp 
louse 
spider 

fly 

butterfly 
mussel 

cassiope 
grass 

reindeer  moss 
hand 

upper  arm 

man  (vir) 

blood 

woman 

finger,  little 

testicles 

elbow 

man  (homo) 

foot 

eye 

anus 

mamma 
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Net. 

Translation 

ke-'niik 

ke'niik 

heel 

ke-nAq 

ke-nA(j 

face 

kigut 

kicjiit 

tooth 

kuhlo  (kublo) 

kublo  (kublo) 

thumb 

kukik 

kukik 

nail 

([alasE([ 

qalasECf 

navel 

qaiiEq 

qauEci 

mouth 

qaoq 

qaoq 

brow 

qiriAq 

qiriAq 

nose 

([itEiLEq 

qitETLEq 

finger,  middle 

quktoiAq 

quktOFAq 

thigh 

(|UI|USE(| 

qur^usEq 

neck 

niikilEiAci 

niikilKiAci 

finger,  ring 

nakasiiti^iiAq 

nakasui^nAti 

calf  (of  the  leg) 

niAqoq 

niAqo(i 

head 

nio 

nio 

leg 

nujAq 

IIU  jA(( 

hair 

mil  0(1 

nulo(| 

posteriors 

lUllArA(| 

iinl  ArA(| 

child 

onrat 

oiiral 

heart 

l)UtlUJO(| 

l)uluc]0(| 

big  toe 

satqACj 

satrA([ 

breast 

SOt(jO(l 

knee 

"haiinEtj 

'^hauHEci 

bone 

si  11 1 

siut 

ear 

tal)lo 

tablo 

chin 

talE(| 

talEq 

arm 

tikKcj 

tikEq 

finger,  fore 

tunusuk 

tunusuk 

back  of  neck 

uluak 

uluak 

cheek 

11  111  i k 

umik 

board 

usiik 

usuk 

|)(Mlis 

utjiik 

utjuk 

cuiinus 

DioelUngs  and  furniture. 

ake 

akin 

side-plat  form 

alot 

alot 

spoon 

anautAq 

anautAq 

snow  beater 

haviujAq 

haviujA(i 

snow  knife 

iglEq 

iglE(| 

platform 

igliviAC| 

igliviA(i 

meal-lray 
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Net. 

iglo 

iglocjArwik 
iglu"jArsiiit 
icjal.\(j 
ii[ni:(| 

ivnicat 

katiik 

kilo 

qajo^'tAq 

qir^Aq 

qorwik 

qutjiEq 

pualrit 

tor  Juk 

tupEq 

u^^'kAq 

u^^kusik 


Utk. 

iglo 

igloqArwik 

iglu^jArsiiit 

igalA-q 

ivnicat 

katiik 

kilo 

qaluhErAq 

toi'LuktAq 

qorwik 

qut)lEq 

puatlrit 

torjuk 

tupEq 

u^^kAq 

u^kusik 


Translation 
house 
village 
snow-probe 
window 

igniter    (Hint  and 

steel?) 
drying  rack 
doorway 
rear  wall 
soup  ladle 
ventilator 
night-pot 
lamp 

snow  shovel 
entrance  passage 
tent 

front  wall 
cooking  pot 


Dress. 


alErte 
atakjuk 
atige 
iglaiJutit 

igsga-t 

kamik 
qArLe-k 

quliktAq 

uahAq 

nacEq 

pinErqat 

pualut 


alErte 

atakjuk 

atige 

iglaiiutit 

igsga-t 

kamik 

qArLek 

quliktAq 

nahAq 

nacEq 

pinErqat 

pualut 


stocking 

combination-suit 
inner-coat  of  caribou 
comb 

snow  goggles 
kamik 

trousers,  man's  and 

woman's 
caribou-skin  coat 
hood 

sealskin  frock 
hose,  socks  (of  skin) 
mittens 


aklo 

ai|utir|UAq 
hagvutnujA(j 


breathing  hole 


Hunting  of  aquatic  mammals. 
aklo 

ariutii^uAq  the  hole  in  the  har- 

poon shaft  where 
the  igimAq  enters 


hagvutaujAq 


breathing-hole 
searcher 
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Net.  Utk. 
igUq  igUq 
iginiAtj  iginiAq 


ilaut  ilaut 
ipEFAq  ipEi-Aq 


qiviutAq 

nai^maktAq 

sai|miAq 
tukAisiAq 

tuputAq 
tutEriAq 


unA'fj 


qiviutAq 

nai^maktAq 

saixmiAq 
tukArsiAq 

luputAq 
tutEriAq 


unA*q 


Hunting  terrestrial  animals, 
qAr'^joq  qAr'^joq 
EqalojAq  EqAlojAq 
iglo-k  iglo-k  (dual.) 

inukjuit  inukjuit  (plur.) 


Translation 

seal  indicator 

the  harpoon  fore- 
shaft,  of  bone  or 
horn,  on  which  the 
head  is  fixed  at 
one  end  and  the 
shaft  at  the  other 

loop  and  knot  for 
holding  harpoon 
head  to  harpoon 
line 

ice  scoop 

harpoon  Hne  used 
in  spring  when  the 
harpoon  has  to' be 
thrown,  because 
the  breathing  holes 
are  open  and  the 
seal  sometimes 
breathes  there 
without  coming 
up  on  to  the  ice. 

seal  indicator  of 
swansdown 

a  large  wound  plug, 
usually  of  wood 

harpoon  head 

harpoon  line  for 
breathing-hole 
hunting 

wound  plug 

piece  of  skin  to 
stand  on  at  the 
breathing  hole 

ice-hunting  harpoon 

and  fishing. 
arrow 
fish  decoy 
sling 

stone  fence  for  cari- 
bou drives 
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Nef.  Ulk.  Translation 

kakiva'k  kakiv;vk  (dual.)  loistor 

ko  naulili;(i  k('  naulilK(|  airow-hcad  shealli 

(Iai1i.hJa(1  (jAi-liorJ a(1  fish  hook 

nal(|.i(i  nalc|0([  do.  of  liorn 

nixiit  nixat  (pliir.)  bird  snare 

pilikje  pitikje  how 

piliklip  po  a  piliklip  i)o'a  (jiiiver 

j)ullal  putlat  trap 

.saputit  saputit  (plur.)  salmon  weir 

savilik  I 

savdik  ,  arrow  head 

havihk  ) 

1  siilua  I 

salua  ,    ,  arrow  leather 

hulua 


iil)laksaut  uhliiksaut 
uhliivhaul  id)lavhaut 


tower  trap 


njiisjat 
ano 

apunr  A(i 
ipo 

ipErautA(| 


qajAq 

qamut 

(|amutit 

(|ali-:rqiut 

na(|itArut 


qilErme  t  (in  the 

folk-tales) 
(jitunrAq 


Communications. 

aja*^Jat 
ano 

apuni-A(i 
ipo 

ipErautAq 
kiijak 
qajAq 
qamut 

(lamutit  (plur.) 
qalErqiut 


qilErmei 
qitunrAq 


kayak  cross  beams 
dog  harness 
kayak  gunwale 
whiphandle 
whip 

kayak  keelson 
kayak 

sledge  runner 
sledge 

load  lashing.  qalEr- 
qiut originallj' 
means  an  extra 
lashing  line,  with 
which  especially 
costly  or  fragile 
objects  were  lash- 
ed on  top  of 
the  load  after  the 
latter  had  been 
lashed 

kayaks  tied  together 
for  ferrying 

dog  trace 
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Net. 

Utk. 

Translation 

is  lint  uspd  hut 

sledge  upstanders 

the    word  is 

k  nnwn 

IV  lllJ  W  1 1 

nnpo 

napo 

cross-slat 

11*1I"Hlllllt 
1 1(1  |J  LI  1 J  11 1 

n  a  I)  u  1  i  u  t 

thong    for  lashing 

cross-slatsto  sledge 

n  a  n  1 1 1  i  1 1 S  F  r  fi  k 

napLiliusErfik 

hole   in    sledge  for 

cross-slat  thong 

llALIilAl  LlitV 

11  Afiif  A  rni  k 

sledge  load-lashing 

line 

pautit 

pautit 

kavak  paddle 

U  A"CI 

OA  "CI 

1  1 

kayak  ring 

piktErJik 

piktErJik 

hole   in  the  sledge 

for   the  draught- 

line 

pitlrA"(j 

pitlrA'q 

sledge  shoe 

pituk 

pituk 

sledge  line 

SErmeaut 

SErmeaut 

kayak  scraper 

sianKcj 

siciiiEq 

dii-lC  Icllll 

sulorAq 

subrAq  | 

whip  lash 

hvilorAcj 

hulorA(j  1 

tikpik 

tikpik 

kayak  rib 

tun  El"  Juk 

tuuErfuk 

„      deck  strap 

Tools. 

Eitorsit 

ErtDrsit 

ordinary    skin  sera- 

per 

ivalo 

ivalo 

sinew  thread 

kiri^miAq 

kii|iTiiAq 

bow-driil  mouth- 

piece 

aaio"t 

ciajot 

adze 

niyit 

niyjt 

drill 

mitqusilt:vwik 

niitqusilEvwik 

needle  case 

niitqut 

mitqut 

sewing-needle 

pilaut 

pilaut 

knife 

pitikjEFAq 

pitikjETAq 

drill  bow 

sako't 

sako't 

sharp  skin  scraper 

saligo'rwik 

saligo'rwik 

scraping  board 

sanatlrut 

sanatlrut  1 

whittling  (or  "croo 

saviut 

saviut  1 

ked")  knife 

SErtle-iaut 

SErtle-iaut 

bhmt  skin  scraper 

37* 
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liUi:(l 

likivik 

ulo 


aiga 

a  i  mi  A  q 

ak-iik 

alKqA(i 

amaoq 

ana"na 

anEq 

ariajuii-oq 

ai^ajoq 

aiiajoq 
ar\åk 
atata 
aciik 

AinAiwik 

ErnEq 

igloq 

ArnAqiit 

iluliArut 

igloq 
it-o 

qaiiiA(( 
najak 

nii^aoq 
nii^aoq 

n  ilia  0(1 

niipo 

nukaiipq 


Ulk. 

likKt] 

likivik 

iilo 

Ftelationship. 
ainuA(| 

a  i  mi  A  (| 

ak-iik 

alK(iA(i 

amaulicjAcj 

aiiA'na 

amuj 

aiiajiiii-0(| 
ai^ajoq 

aiiajoq 

ai|ak 

atata 

aktjak 

AniArwik 

ErnK(i 

igbq 

ArnAqiit 

iluliArut 

igbq 

it-o 

qailiAq 
najåk 

ainuAq 
niq^aoq 

niiiao(| 

nir^io 

nukaiipq 


Translation 
thimble 
thimble-lioldcr 
woman's  kiiil'o 

husband's  brother 

J  wife's  sister 

[  brother's  wife 
father's  brother 
brother's  elder  sister 
great  grandmother 
mother 

sister's  elder  brother 
wife's  elder  sister's 

husband 
brother's  elder  bro- 
ther 

sister's  elder  sister 
mother's  brother 
father 

father's  sister 
mother's  sister 
I  son 

I  daughter 
I  male  cousin 
I  female  cousin 

great  grandfather 
[  son's  wife's  father 
I  daughter's  husband's 
I  father 

grandfather 
j  brother's  son 
I       —  daughter 

brother's  younger 
sister 

sister's  husbaml 

husband's  sister's 
husband 

son-in-law 

grandmother 

wife's  younger 
sister's  husband 
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Net. 

nukAq 

nukAq 

iiukAq 
niiliAq 
panik 
qatår^-ut 

sakEq 

sakiak 

si^^ulEr(|ut 

ta'kiia  si"uliniinEr(iut 
tiguAq 

tiquArJik 

ujoroq 

iijoro 

ukuAq 


AinuAq 

ariatkoq 

Krinaliot 

kenakpak 

qilaun 

pisEq 

soqulanEq 

tArnEq 

tonrAq 


atauhEcj 

matlruk 

pii^asut 

sitaniat 

tåglimål 

atauliEq  ArvvirLat 


Utk. 
nukAq 

nukA(j 

nukAq 
nuliA(j 
panik 
qatåri-ut 

sakEq 

sakiak 

si"ulErqut 
ta'kua  si^uliniinEiqui 

tiguA(j 
tifjuArJik 

uj.1lM(|  I 

ujoro  I 
ukuAq 

Religion. 

aktalAtj 

aq^ak-oq 

Krinaliot 

kenakpak 

qilaun 

pisEq 

so(|ulanA(( 

tArnEcj 

tonrA(i 

Numerals. 

atauliKq 

atlra- 

|)iiia.juat 

sitainat 

taglimal 

Arwiri^at 


Translalioii 
sister's  younger 

brother 
brother's  younger 

brother 
sister's  younger  sister 
wife 
I  brother 
I  sister 

j  father-in-law 
[  mother-in-law 
husband's  wife's 
brother 

I  ancestors 

[  adopted  son 
I  adopted  daughter 
I  adopted  father 
j  adopted  mother 
sister's  son 

—  daughter 
daughter-in-law 


amulet 

shaman 

charm 

mask 

drum 

song 

dance 

soul 

helping  spirit 


one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 
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Net. 

matlruk  Arwiqat 
pir|ajunik  Ai  wiiiiit 
sitanianik  Ar\vir|at 
taglimaujortul 
laglimaujortul 
ataut'himik  ilAcjAiLutik 
tagliniaujorlut 
matlrui^nik  ilA(jAiLutik 
taglimajorqiktArtojut  | 
agscjait   ijikatlo    na-  J^atqaivArLugo 

majut  j 
amEi'tlrArtut  amijut 


Ulk. 
atlra-(Arvvir[at) 
|)ii\ajuat(Ar\vit|at) 
sitamat(ArvvirLal) 
taglimaujortut 

atqar|-e 
»tqai|-e  atlra- 


Translation 
seven 
eight 
nine 
ten 

eleven 
twelve 

twenty 
many 


Verbs. 


a-gpa- 

a-gpa- 

skins  a  bird 

a-gtorpa- 

agtorpa 

skins  an  animal 

aitorpa- 

aitoipa- 

handshim  something 

akilErpa- 

akilErpa- 

pays  him 

ai^ivoq 

ar|ivoq 

is  big 

ar^uvoq 

ar|uvoq 

catches  seals 

apEriva* 

apEriva- 

asks  him 

atorpa- 

atorpa- 

uses  it 

Ernivoq 
nutArqivDq 

Ernivoq  1 
nutAvqivoq  J 

gives  birth 

Ertorpa- 

Ertorpa- 

rubs  it  (a  skin)  soft 

habtigAipa- 

habtiArpa- 

feels  it 

hakluvoq 

hakluvoq 

tells  lies 

ikajorpa- 

ikajorpa- 

helps  him 

ikiva* 

ikigiArpa- 

ignites  it 

ikUrpoq 

ikUrpoq 

laughs 

iksivavoq 

iksivavoq 

sits 

iliktErpa- 

iliktErpa- 

cuts  it  to  shape 

iluArliArpa* 

iluArhArpa 

makes  ready 

iniErpoq 

imErpoq 

drinks 

inoqatiga- 

inoqatiga- 

goes  with  him 

ipErpa 

ipErpa- 

ties  it  to  something 

itqaitiva-  1 
itqaumavaj 

itqaumava- 

remembers  it 

kajumikpoq 

kajumikpoq 

it  is  blowing 

kinikpa- 

kinikpa- 

softens  it  (a  skin) 

kiuva* 

kiuva- 

answers  him 
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Net. 
qainåJ-Ai-paq 
qaisArtorpoq 
qakliva- 
qalaktivoq 
qaumavoq 
qar^nEipoq 
qiavoq 
qiklukpoq 

qilakpa- 
u"iiilKie-kpa' 

qituguktuErsErpoq 

maniArpoq 

niErJorpoq 

mikivoq 

niujArtorpoq 

naimava- 

nakDrusErpa- 

naulikpa- 

nEvivoq 

niuvErpoq 

niortorpoq 

oqArasakpoq 

oqalukpoq 

o'naigusukpaq 

DrJuiaivo([ 

par^alikpoq 

paorpoq 

patarpDcj 

pErsErpoq 

picaii^icoq 

picaivoq 

piiakpa- 

piso(iivoc[ 

pisukpoq 

puiDipa- 

put)lArpo([ 

saklilivoq 

silalukpoq 


Utk. 
qainaJ-Arpoq 
auliiciv.Kj 
qakliva- 
qalaktivocj 
(|aumavv)(i 
([ar^nEipoq 
qiavoq 
qiklukpoq 

qilakpa- 
u^^iulErekpa- 

qituguktuErsEi'poq 

maniArpoq 

mErJorpoci 

mikivD(| 

niiijArtorp.Ki 

naimava- 

nakorvisEipa- 

naulikpa- 

nErivD(j 

niuvEi-pot[ 

niortorpoq 

.•)qArasakpo(| 

oqalukpotj 

o-naisukpo{i 

orJuiaivD([ 

pai^alikpoq 

paorpD(} 

pa-torpoq 

pErsErpoq 

picair]^icoq 

picaivocj 

piiakpa- 

pisaqivoq 

pisiikpoq 

puiorpa- 

put)lArpo(| 

saklilivoq 

silalukpoq 


'I'rdiisldtion 
builds  a  kayak 
is  fishing 

covers  (a  boat,  etc.) 

cooks 

shines 

snows 

weeps 

avenges 
[  ties  it  together,  in- 
'      creases,   makes  it 
[  bigger 

rests 

tastes  something 

sews 

is  little 

puts  in  to  shore 
smells  it 
heals  him 

harpoons  it  (a  seal) 

eats 

buys 

drills 

tells  stories 
says  something 
speaks 
is  cold 

scrapes  fat  from  skin 
runs  (of  a  quadruped) 
paddles 

stretches  out  skin 

drifts  (of  snow) 

it  is  bad 

it  is  good 

flenses  a  seal 

goes  caribou  hunting 

(with     bow  and 

arrow) 
walks 
forgets  it 

runs  (of  a  caribou) 
scrapes  a  skin  thin 
it  is  raining 
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Net. 
lakuva- 
lukluliAipaq 
tamuavo(i 
tErigiva- 

tikip'oq 
loqusArpa- 
toquvoq 
tuksErtorpa- 

tuniva- 

tusaiva- 

tusArpa* 

uklajroq 

uhip(|ivDq 

unipkArpoq 


e- 

ijakåk 

qanukiAq 

qAqugo 

qaiT.a 

qujaiiAq 

satornArtoq 

silame 

svile 

tatqamane 


ilihse 

in.-a 

isfit 

suna 

ta'pkua 

ukua 

una 

ta"na  or  ta'na 

u^^ari^a 

u^^agut 


Utk. 
lakuva" 
tuktuliAi'poq 
tamuavoq 
tEriqiva* 

tikipaq 
to(jusArpa- 
toquvoq 
tuksErtorpa* 

tuniva- 

tusaiva- 

tusArpa- 

uklap-Dq 

ulapqivoq 

unipkATpoq 

Exclamations. 

e* 

ijakåk 
qanukiAq 
qAqugo 
qar^a 

qujanAq  | 
satornArtoq  [ 
silame 
hule 

tatqamane 

Pronouns. 

ilibse 

isfit 

suna 

ta'pkua 
ukua 
una  1 
ta"na  J 
u^^ai]^a 
u^agut 


Translation 
sees  it 

goes  caribou  hunting 
chews 

refrains    owing  to 

superstition 
arrives 

kills  it,  or  him 
dies 

asks  one  for  some- 
thing 

gives  him  something 

obeys  him 

hears  it 

runs  (of  man) 

plays 

tells 


yes 
no 

perhaps 
when  (future) 
when  (past) 

thank  you 

out  there 
yet 

in  there 


you  (pi.) 

him  yonder 

you 

who 

what 

these 

they 

this,  that 
I 

we 


X. 

Back  to  King  William  Land. 

I  liad  to  leave  these  people  as  early  as  the  sixth  of  June,  after 
being  with  them  only  six  days,  for  by  that  time  the  ice  on  the  river 
was  breaking  up  and  melting  so  quickly  that  it  would  soon  be 
dangerous  to  cross.  But  first  I  had  to  lake  part  in  a  great  feast,  in 
which  all  the  men  of  the  village  took  part. 

The  banquet  consisted  of  three  newly  shot  caribou,  neatly  and 
beautifully  cut  up  and  laid  over  big,  flat  stones  in  an  open  space 
between  the  tents.  Not  much  was  said  during  the  meal,  and  in  fact 
it  is  a  job  in  itself  to  partake  of  such  a  feed  when  one  has  to  regale 
oneself  with  raw  meat  and  marrow  bones. 

Just  after  midnight,  when  the  air  was  coolest  and  the  snow  had 
stiffened  a  little  where  there  was  no  water  underneath,  we  said 
goodbye  to  the  village.  All  the  men  and  women  stood  round  our 
sledges  and  wished  us  luck  on  our  journey.  There  the  parting  word 
is  always: 

"May  you  get  to  the  place  you  are  aiming  for." 

The  sharp  white  light  lay  cold  over  the  mountains,  and  we  had 
to  get  out  on  to  the  sea  ice  before  the  heat  of  the  sun  drew  the 
strength  out  of  the  dogs.  We  set  our  course  straight  across  the 
great  lake,  with  the  last  leavetakings  of  our  friends  ringing  in  our 
ears.  Water  and  wet  snow  slushed  in  over  the  sledges  and  we  were 
soon  soaked  through,  for  we  had  to  get  down  on  our  knees  and 
pull  the  sledges  out  of  the  mush  every  time  they  came  to  a  stand- 
still. We  only  had  this  bad  going  as  long  as  we  were  up  on  the 
I'iver.  As  soon  as  we  got  out  on  to  the  sea  ice  we  were  all  right. 
On  the  way  we  hunted  caribou  and  seal  in  turn,  and  by  the  thir- 
teenth of  June  had  already  reached  King  William's  Land  at  Male- 
rualik,  where  we  had  agreed  to  meet  our  companions  who  had  gone 
to  Kent  Peninsula. 
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Our  visit  to  the  Utkiihikjalingmiiit  had  been  a  great  experience, 
and  I  know  I  will  never  forget  those  people,  who  not  only  had 
received  me  with  the  most  friendly  hospitality,  but,  despite  the 
brief  time  they  had  known  me,  had  entrusted  me  with  the  most 
profound  secrets  of  the  tribe. 

Now,  after  all  this  time,  when  I  cast  my  thoughts  back  to  all 
those  big  statured,  good-looking  and  happy  people,  the  enthusiasm 
I  felt  for  them  while  in  their  company  has  not  been  at  all  lessened 
by  impressions  received  at  other  places. 

To  me  the  Utkuhikjalingmiut  will  always  be  the  most  handsome, 
elegant  and  hospitable  people  I  met  on  that  long  journey;  indeed, 
the  healthiest  and  happiest  I  have  ever  lived  with. 
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Page  403  line  16:  For  "storm  bird",  read  "storm  petrel" 
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